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ADVERTISEMENT. 


Soon after they had begun to prepare for publication a new 
edition of Dr. Quain’s A:ftATOMY, the Editors found that in 
order to place the work on a level with the existing state of 
anatomical knowledge, and maintain for it the character •it h#s 
hitherto •possessed, t^eir labour must be much more exten¬ 
sive than usually falls to the lot of an editor. They^erceived, 
in fact, that it would be advisable to.write a considerable part of 
the work anew, whilst the rest underwent sucU altesations as 
were required in a careful revision. The folloMng changes 
have accordingly been made in the. present edition. 

The whole of the Section on "General Anatomy is se-written. 
This division has been paged separately in order that a por- 
tion of it might appear in each of the Parts into which the 
work was divided in its publication. 

, The Descriptive Anatomy of the Osseous System has under¬ 
gone various alterations, and some portions, including those ’y'hich 

treat of the Formation and Growth of the several Bones of the 

• • • 

Skeleton, belong exclusively to this edition. The description 
of the Articulations has been subjected to a complete revisal. 

Under the head of the Muscular System, many additions have 
been made; among which may be especially mentioned the 
account.of Jthe variations of form and attachment observed in 
individual muscles. Several parts have been re-written ; but the 
paragraphs headed “ Dissection and “ Action of Muscles ” are 
printed from the preceding edition with scarcely any alteration. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


The principal changes to which the section on the Vascular 
System has been subjected, occur in the description of the 
Arteries. The history of each of the larger arteries has been 
recast, and a statement of the varied forms which these vessels 
present in different cases has been abridged from a special trea¬ 
tise,published by one of the Editors. 

In the remainder of the work, including the description t>f 
the Brain, Nerves, and Organs of the Senses, the Heart, with 
the Digestive, Respiratory, Urinafy, and Generative Organs, 
*Iittlc or noticing remains of the former editions. 

€ The Surgieal Anatomy, which has been introduced partly in 
connexion with the histo^ of the principal arteries and partly 
at the ent^of the work, has likewise been written for the present 
edition. 

In editing tlfc work, the different parts have been apportioned 
in the following manner, viz.: the General Anatomy to Dr. 
Sir arI'E Y, with the Descriptive Anatomy of the Brain, the Heart, 
the Organs of Respiration, Voice, Digestion, Urine and Genera¬ 
tion ; and to Mi\ Quain the remaining portion of the Descriptive 
• ■ ^ 

Anatomy, comprehending the Bones, Muscles, ^Articulations, 
Fasciae, Vessels, Nerves, and Organs of the Senses, as well as 
the Surgical Anatomy of the different regions. 

In.a part of^their labours, the Editors have availed them¬ 
selves of the aid of their .Tunior Colleagues in the Anatomical 
^ ^ ^ __ 

Department of University College, viz., Mr. Ennis, the late 

Mr. Potter, and Mr. MARSHAnn. 

The Description of the Nerves is, in great part, due -to Mr. 
Ennis, who has devoted much attention to the prosecution of this 
branch of Anatomy. Mr. Potter afforded his aid in the account 
of the Fascim and Organs of Sense. By the assistance of Mr, 
M ARSHAnn, Dr. Sharpey has been relieved of much of the 
labour required for the execution of his share of the Descriptive 
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Anatomy ; in the preparation of which, while free use has been 
made of existing systematic works, the notes of his lectures 
have, for the most part, served as a basis. But while they 
willingly concede to their colleagues a full share of any merit 
which may be found in those portions of the work in which 
they, were respectively engaged, the Editors assume to them¬ 
selves the whole of the responsibility. 

A large number of Engravings on wood have been added to 
those which appeared in |)receding editions. When copied from 
any other work, the sources from which the ncw^Illustrationsi 
have been derived are in all cases mentioned ; when n<i su^i 
acknowledgment is niade, the drawing is to be considered ori¬ 
ginal. 

Lastly, it jnay be well to explain, that when statements afb 
.made in.the first person, they p. ^ceed from the*Edit9r of that 
part of the book in which they occur. 


September, 1848 . 
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INTRODUCTION. 

Tna material objqpts which exist in nature b^ong to two lUv-ision 
great divisions; those which are living or which havc'liveS, bodies'*** 
and thoa^ which neither are nor have^ever been endowed with 
• life. The first division comprehends animals and plants, the 
other mineral substances. 

In a living animal or plant changes take ^lace ?ind pro¬ 
cesses are carried on which are necessary for the maintenance 
of its living state, or for the fulfilment of the ends ’of its being ; 
these are termed its functions, and certain of these furtetions 
being common to all living beings serve among other diameters 
to distinguish them from inert or ^lineral substances. Such 
are the function of nutrition, by which living beings take 
extraneous matter into their bodies and convert it into their 
own substance, and, the function of generation or reproduction, 
by which they give rise to new individuals of the same kind, 
and thus provide for the continuance of their species after their 
own limited existence shall have ceased. 

But in order that such processes may be carried on^ the body 
of a living being is constructed with a view to their acconfplish- 
ment, and its several parts are adapted to the performance of 
determinate offices: Such a constitution of body is termed 
organization, and those natural objects which possess it are 
named organized bodies. Animals and plants, being so con- Organised 
stituted, are organized bodies, while minerals, not possessing bodies, 
such a struefure, are inorganic. 

r The object of anatomy, in its most extended sense, is to Object of 
ascertain and make known the structure of organized bodies, 

But the science is divided according to its subjects ; the inves¬ 
tigation of the structure of plants forms a distinct study under 

h 
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tlie name of Vegetable Anatomy, and the anatomy of the lower 
animals is distinguished from that of man or human anatomy 
under the name of (Comparative Anatomy. 

Organs and On examining the structure of an organized body, we find 
taxtures. jg j^^^dc Up of members or organs through means of 

wbieli its functions arc executed, such as Ac root, stem, and 
leaves of a phant, ^^nd the heart, brain, stomach, or limbs of an 
animal; and furtl^r, that these organs are themselves made up 
of certain constituent materials named tissues or textures, as the 
cellular, woody, and vascular tissues of the vegetable, or the 
• O.SSCOUS, muscular, filamentous, vascular, and various others, 
whicb^ form the animal organs. 

* Most of the textures occur in more than one organ, and some 
of them indeed, as the cellular and vascular, in nearly all, so 
that a mujtitiulc of organs, and these greatly diversified, are con¬ 
structed out of a small number of constituent tissues, just as 
many differenUwords are formed by the varied combinations of 
a few letters ; and parts of the body, differing widely in form, 
construction, and uses, may agree in the nature of their compo¬ 
nent fnatcrials. Again, as the same texture possesses the same 
essential characters in whatever organ or region it is found, it is 
obvioxis that the structure and properties pf each tissue may be 
made the subject of investigation apart from the organs into 
whose formation it enters. 

General and These considerations naturally point out to the Anatomist a 

Amitom^*^ twofold line of study, and have led to the subdivision of 
Anatomy into two branches, the one of which treats of the 
nature and general properties of the component textures of the 
bo(Jy; t|^c other treats of its several organs, members, and 
regions, describing the outward form and internal structure of 
the parts, their relative situation and mutual connexion, and 
the successive conditions which they present in the progress of 
their formation or development. The former is usually named 
< “ (lenerar'* Anatomy, the latter “ Special” or “ Descriptive” 

Anatomy.* 


• These names have been objected to, and the terms Histology lords, aP 
web, and XSyos, a discourse,) and Morphology (fioptfir), form, &c.) them¬ 
selves not free from objection, have been proposed in their stead: there seems 
no sufficient reason for the substitution; the latter term, indeed, is often used 
in a different sense. 
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GENERAL ANATOMY. 


GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS ON THE TEXTURES. 

The human body consists of solids and fiiiid^ Only the*Emimera- 
solid parts can be rcchoned as textures, properly so called^ sti^ textur^**^ 
there being some of the fluids, viz., the blood chyle, and lymph, 
which contain in suspension solid orgayized corpuscles of deter¬ 
minate form .and organic properties, and which are^not mere 
products or secretions of a particular organ, or confined to a par¬ 
ticular part, the corpuscles of these fluids, thougii not*coherent 
textures,*are nevertheless to be looked upon as oi^nizcd con¬ 
stituents of the body, and as such may not improperly be con¬ 
sidered along with the solid tissues. In conformity with this 
view the textures and other orgjfnized constituents of the’frame 
may be enumerated as follows :— 

The blood, chyle, and lymph. 

Epidermic tissue, including epithelium, cuticle, nails, and hairs. 

Pigment. 

Adipose tissue. 

Cellular tissue. 

Fibrous tissue. 

Elastic tissue. 

Cartilage and its varieties. 

Bone or osseous tissue. 

Muscular tissue. 

Nervous tissue. 

Blood vessels. 

Absorbent vessels and glands. 

Serous and synovial membranes. 

Mucous membranes. 

Skin. 

Secreting glands. 

b 2 
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Organic 

systema. 


General and 
particular or 
local sys¬ 
tems. 


Every texture, taken as a whole, was viewed by Biehat as con¬ 
stituting a peculiar system in the body, presenting througiiout 
its whole extent characters either the same, or modified only so 
far as its local connexions and uses rendered necessary ; he 
accordingly used the term “ organic systems” to designate the 
textures taken in this point of view, and the 'term has been very 
generally employed by succeeding writers. Of the tissues or 
organic systems o^iumcrated, some arc found in nearly every 
organ ; _such is the case with the filamentous, which serves as a 
connecting material to unite together the other tissues which go 
to form an organ ; the vessels, which convey fluids for the nu¬ 
trition of the other textures, and the nerves, which establish a 
mutual dependence among different organs, imparting to them 
sensibility, and governing their iijovementf. Tliese wore named 
by Bichat the “ general systems.” Others again, as the carti¬ 
laginous and osseous, being confined to a limited number, or to 
a particular o^ass of organs, he named “ particular systems.” 
Lastly, there arc some tissues of such limited occurrence that 
it has appeared more convenient to leave them out of the gene¬ 
ral chumenition altogether, and to defer the consideration of 
them' until the particular organs in which they arc found come 
to be treated of. Accordingly the tissues peculiar to the crystal¬ 
line lens,^tho spleen, the suprarenal bodies, the enamel of the 
teeth, and some other parts, though equally independent tex¬ 
tures with those above enumerated, arc for the reason assigned 
not to be described in this part of the work. 

It is further to be observed, that the tissues above enumerated 
are by no means to be regarded as simple structural elements; 
on, the contrary, many of them are complex in constitution, 
being made up of several more simple tissues. The blood vessels, 
for instance, arc composed of several coats of different structure, 
and some of these coats consist of more than one tissue. They 
arc, strictly speaking, rather organs than textures; and indeed 
it may be remarked, that the distinction between textures and 
organs has not in general been strictly attended to by anato¬ 
mists. The same remark applies to mucous mem'brane and the 
tissue of the glands, which structures, as commonly understoodV' 
are highly complex. Were we to separate every tissue into the 
simplest parts which possessed assignable form, we should resolve 
the whole into a very few constructive elements, and, having 
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regard to form merely, and not to difference of chemical consti- 

tuti»n, we might reduce these elements to the following, viz., Elements 
. , j structure. 

1 . Simple fibre, 2. homogeneous membrane ^ either spread out or 

forming the walls of cells, and 3. globules or granules, varying in 

diameter from the to the of an incli. These, with 

a quantity of aittorphous matter, homogeneous or molecular, 

mi^t be said, by their varied combinatioRS, to make up the 

different kinds of structure which we recogiize in the tissues; 

and if we take into account that the chemical nature,of these 

formative elements and of the amorphous matter may vary, it 

will be readily conceived that extremely diversified combination* 

may be produced. 


PHYSICAL PnOPERTIES. 

The physical projierties of the tissues, such as consistency, Permeabi- 
density, colour, and the like, which they possess m common 
with other forms of matter, require no general explanation.^ fluids. 

An exception must be made however in regard to the property 
of imbibing fluids, and of permitting fluids to*pass through 
their substance, which is essentially connected with somePof the 
most important phenomena that occur in the living body, and 
seems indeed to be indispensable foj the maintenance and mani- 
'■ festation of life. 

. All the soft tissues contain water, some of them more than four-fifths of 
their weight; this they lose by drying, and with it their softness and flexi¬ 
bility, shrinking uj» into smaller bulk and becoming hard, brittle, and trans. 

’parent; but when the dried tissue is placed in contact with water, it greedily 
imbibes it again, and recovers its former size, weight, a«d mcclianical pro¬ 
perties. The imbibed water is no doubt partly contained mechanically in 
the interstices of the tissue, and retained there by capillary Atrac*ioTi, like 
water in moist sandstone or other inorganic porous substances; but it has 
been questioned whether the essential part of the process of imbibition by 
an animal tissue is to be ascribed to mere porosity, for the fluid is not 
merely lodged between the fibres or laminae, or in the cavities of tiie texture; 
a part, probably the chief part, is incorporated with the matter which fonns, 
the tissue, and is in a state of union with it, which is supposed to be more 
intimate thal! eould well be ascribed to the mere inclusion of a fluid in the 
pores of another substance. Be this as it may, it is clear that the tissues, 
even in their inmost substance, are permeable to fluids, and this property is 
indeed necessary, not only to maintain their due softness, pliancy, elasticity, 
and other mechanical qualities, but also to allow matters to be conveyed into 
and out of their substance in the process of nutrition. 
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Transmis- The tissues being permeable, we may next consider how fluids may be 
l/quidg made to pass througli tlicm. This may be effected, 1. by the fo/be of 

through the pressure, which again may be produced in various ways, easy to be under- 
tUsues. stood. 2. It can be shown by experiment, that water imbibed by a tissue is 

given out from it again when the tissue is exposed to some substance with 
which the water has a tendency to mix or to coni^ine, as for example, 
alcohol or salt, or a strong solution of salt; and if the experiment l(C so 
arranged that one surfticc of the tissue, say a piece of bladder, is kept in 
contact with water ailU the other with the alcohol or solution of salt, the 
water wilbibc imbibed by the tissue at the one surface, and given off to the 
alcoliol or saline solution at the other, and thus pass through in a continued 
<currcnt. In many cases of this kind both fluids pass through the membrane, 
and, of coursc,^n o]>positc directions, the water m the salt and thp saline 
scrfutioif to the water; and the interchange continues till the two fluids are 
thoroughly mixed, or until the solution acquires an uniform strength on both 
sides of the membrane. In »uch casoe, however, it usually happens that 
one of the fluids is imbibed more readily by the tissue than the other, and 
is*" transmitted through it more rapidly, so that a greater quantity of fluid 
accumulates' on ojje side of the membrane. In the case supposed, the 
water is imbibed, and transmitted more rapidly, than the saline solu¬ 
tion ; hence if'.lie solution be contained in a tube closed at the bottom with 
bladder^ and placed in a vessel of water, the level of the fluid within the 
tube will rise from the water entering more rapidly than the solution issues. 
Of course, if the relative position of the two fluids were reversed, the bulk of 
the fluid in the tube would dimiijish for the same reason as before, and its 
level sink. The ssme effect is shown very clearly by inclosing a solution of 
salt, sugar, or gum in a piece of gut or a small bladder, and immersing it in 
water; the bladder soon becomes distended, but when the water is put 
inside and the solution without, the bladder becomes flaccid; the water in 
both cases being more readily imbibed and transmitted by the animal tissue 
than the solution. The terms endosmosis and e.*romom have been employed! 
to express these phenomena, the former denoting the greater, the latter the 
lesser, or weaker current, terras which, though in general use, are unques¬ 
tionably^ ill cViosen, seeing that their etymological import has led many to 
apply them to the entering and issuing current respectively, in experiments 
like the foregoing; a distinction which is quite unessential, for it is plain 
that the same kind of current may cause the entrance of fluid into a receptacle 
in one case, and its issue in another. 

Water being imbibed by animal textures with more avidity than other 
fluids, it may be stated, as a general rule, that when water and a fluid of a 
different kind, with which it tends to combine or mix, are placed on opposite 
sides of an interposed animal membrane, the preponderating current will be ^ 
from the water to the other fluid. This is the case, as has been already 
stated, with water and alcohol, or solutions of salt, or solutions of organic 
matters, such as gum, sugar, and albumen. Further, when a weaker and a 
stronger solution of tlie same substance are exposed to one another, the 
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greater current will be from the weaker solution to the more concentrated 
Dutrocliet has however observed a remarkable and hitherto unexplained 
deviation from the above rule in the case of water and acids, especially the 
oxalic and some other vegetable acids. Lastly, the observer just named has 
found that solutions of different kinds of matter, though of the same density, 
differ in their power of producing endosmosis ; thus, equally dense solutions 
of the following substances produced currents of water proportionate to the 
numbers given, viz., albumen 12, sugar 11, gum 6‘17, gelatin 3.* Pheno¬ 
mena illustrative of the truths now stated present tliAiiselves in many of the 
processes which occur naturally in the animal cconoiffy. 

The animal tissues are also permeable to aeriform fluids, jt is well- Aeriform 
known that the air in respiration produces changes in the blood, although 
the membranous coats of the blood-vessels arc interposed between the tw» 
fluids ;«and if a bladdcr^listcnded with carbonic acid bo exposed to air, it 
will become flaccid from the escape of the contained gas. In sufli caJts, 
however, the aeriform fluid does not pass through the moist membrane in its 
actual state of gas ; it i? first liqudfied by the water in the soft tissue, and 
thus penetrates the tissue as a liquid; on reaching the opposite surface, it 
mixes with the blood in the one case, and in the other rapidly evaporates 
into the air, tire tendency of the carbonic acid and air 4o diffifke into cach^ 
other, a jTroperty they possess in common with other gases, greatly favouring 
the result. For further information on this interesting JRienomenon, see 
Graham’s Chemistry, p. 76. 

CIIKMlCAIi COMPOUNDS. 

The human body is capable of being resolved by ultimate Ultimate ■ 
analysis into chemical elements, or simple constituents, not 
differing in nature from those which compose mineral sub- onts. 
stances. Of the chemical elements known to exist in nature 
•the following have been discovered in the human body, though 
it must be remarked, that those at the bottom pf the list occur 
only in exceedingly minute quantity; oxygen, hydrogen^ car¬ 
bon, nitrogen, phosphorus, sulphur, chlorine, fluOTine? potas¬ 
sium, sodium, calcium, magnesium, iron, silicon, manganese, 
aluminum, copper. 

These ultimate elements do not directly form the textures proximate 
or fluid? of the body ; they first combine to form certain com- 
pounds, and these appear as the more immediate constituents 
of the animal substance; at least the animal tissue or fluid 
yields these compounds, and they in their turn are decom¬ 
posed into the ultimate elements. Of the immediate consti- 

* See Cyclopaedia of Anat. and Pbys., art. Endosmosis. 
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Their gene¬ 
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Fiiiumcra- 

tion. 


Protein 

compounds. 


tuents some are found also in the mineral kingdom, as, for 
example, water, chloride of sodium or common salt, - and 
carbonate of lime; others, such as albumen, fibrin, and fat, 
are peculiar to organic bodies, and are accordingly named 
the proximate organic principles. 

The animal proximate principles have theffollowing leading 
characters: They pll contain carbon, oxygen, and hydrogen, 
and the greater number also nitrogen ; they are all decomposed 
by a rc{l heat; and, excepting the fatty and acid principles, 
they arc, for the most part, extremely prone to putrefaction, or 
.spontaneous decomposition, at least, when in a moist state ; the 
chief products to which their putrefaction gives rise being water, 
cjtfbonic acid, ammonia, and sulphuretted, phosphuretted, and 
carburetted hydrogen gases. Thp immediate compounds found 
in the solids and fluids of the human body are the following : 

‘ I. Azot'ized substances, or such as contain nitrogen, viz., 
^albumen, ‘ fibrin^ casein, gelatin, chondrin, extractive soluble in 
alcohol, extractive soluble in water, salivin, kreatin," pepsin, 
globulin, mucus, horny matter or keratin, pigment, heematin, 
pyin, area, uric acid, azotized biliary compounds. 

II-.' Substances destitute of nitrogen, viz., fatty matters, 
(except cercbric acid,) suga^ of milk, lactic acid, certain prin¬ 
ciples of th,e bile*. 

Some of the substances now enumerated require no further notice in a 
work devoted to anatomy. Of the rest, the greater number will be ex- 
jdained, as far as may be necessary for our purpose, in treating of the par¬ 
ticular solids or fluids in which they principally occur; but there are a 
few of more gcnc^il occurrence, which it will be advisable to give some ac¬ 
count of here ; these are, albumen, fibrin, casein, gelatin, chondrin, extrac¬ 
tive, dn^l fatify matters. 


AliUUMlNOlU OR PROTEIN COMPOUNDS. 

Albumen and fibrin, with casein, globulin, and perhaps some others, 
such as horny matter, belong to a group of compounds, which have been 
supposed to consist essentially of one and the same fundamental substance 
united with varying proportions of sulphur,, phosphorous, salts, or other in¬ 
organic bodies. This common principle has been named Protein. In some 
of these instances, as albumen and casein, the protein comprehends the 
whole carbon, hydrogen, nitrogen, and oxygen of the compound; the pro¬ 
portions of these elements are therefore the same in each, and the sub¬ 
stances arc identical in essential composition, though they may differ in 
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some of their properties. In other compounds, yielding protein, the pro¬ 
portion of the above-mentioned elements is not the same as in that substance; 
and in such cases it has been supposed, that some other organic substance is 
associated with protein, or the compound has been represented as consisting 
of protein with the addition of oxygen, the elements of water, or the 
elements of ammonia, or with some similar modification calculated to 
reconcile the suppoi^d protein constitution with the actual analysis. The 
mo*st general characteristic mark of these protein (jf albuminoid compounds 
is, that they are soluble in acids, and precipitated ^rom their acid solutions 
by the ferro and ferricyanide of potassium (the yellow and the red prussiates 
of potash). 

Albumen exists vOry extensively in the body, forming the chief ingredient 
of the serum of the blood, chyle, and lymph, and of the |prous fluid whith 
pcnetfbtcs and moistcn^ncarly all the tissues; it enters largely also into thc« 
composition of the brain and nerves. The white of eggs consists of liquid 
albumen. 

In the albuminous liquids mentfoned, which are all, more or less, alkaline 
from contained soda, the albumen is dissolved in water, but^it may b%ob- 
tained in a solid state by evaporation at a temperature of 120°, and succes¬ 
sive washing of the dry residue with ether and alcoliot, to remove foreign 
matters. Solid albunicn tl)us obtained is soluble in watcr^ In the liquid or 
dissolved state it is coagulated by a heat of 158° ; but if its solution is much 
diluted, a boiling heat is required. Albumen is also coagulated, and its 
solutions rendered turbid by alcoho!^ creosote, most acids, the ac«tic, jjhos- 
phoric, and pyrophosphoric, being notable exceptions, and by many metallic 
salts; also by the voltaic ])ile, which acts by decompasing salt in the albu¬ 
minous solution. Ether coagulates the white of eggs, (nit n»t the scrum of 
the blood. 

In its coagulated state albumen is insoluble in water; it is freely dis¬ 
solved by caustic alkali. When exposed to an acid extremely diluted with 
water it is dissolved; by increasing the proportion of acid the albumen is 
precipitated, but this precipitate is again dissolved,*if t^jc acid be still more 
concentrated and heat applied. The solution in strong hydrochloric acid 
ac(juires a purple and then a blue colour. When dissolved in diljftdtl acetic 
acid it is not precipitated by adding that acid in excess, and the tartaric, 
phosphoric, and pyrophosphoiic acids, agree in this respect with the acetic. 
The acid solutions of albumen are precipitated by the ferroprussiates of 
potash. 

Albumen unites with alkalies and metallic oxides, forming albuminates^ 
The albuminates of the alkalies are soluble in water, those of the oxides in 
an excess of albumen. Metallic salts, as already stated, cause a precipitate 
in watery solutions of albumen, and none in a more marked manner than 
corrosive sublimate, which causes a milkiness in a solution containing no 
more than jjfcjth part of albumen, and serves therefore as one of its most 
delicate tests. These precipitates appear not to be all of a similar constitu¬ 
tion, some of them being compounds of albumen and the metallic salt; while 


Albumen. 


Properties. 
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in others the albumen is supposed to combine independently with the acid 
and with the base, and the precipitate accordingly to consist of albuminate 
of the acid and albuminate of the oxide. Whatever their constitution, the 
precipitates in question, not excepting that from corrosive sublimate, are 
soluble in an excess of albumen. Phosjjhate of lime is readily dissolved 
by liquid albumen, and a certain portion of that salt naturally exists in the 
albumen of the egg, and in the albuminous fluids of th(?'human body; a fact 
of no small importance a physiological point of view. 

Composi- Albumen consists ofgyrotein, combined or associated with a small gfopor- 
buniM *****P^i’**' tind phosphorus. To obtain the protein, albumen is dissolved 

Protein. solution of caustic potash, and heated to 120°; by this means the sul¬ 

phur and phosphorus are converted into sulplmret of potassium and phos¬ 
phate of potash f the alkaline solution is then to be saturated with acetic 
aci^, amj the protein separates os a gelatinous, greyfih, scmi-transpar6bt pre¬ 
cipitate, which when washed and dried aiipears as a yellowish, hard, easily 
pulverized, and tasteless substance. According to^ the latest amjysis, that 
of M. Dumas, the following is the composition of protein. 


t 


Fibrin, li¬ 
quid and 
concrete. 


Liquidi 

fibrin. 


From actual Calculated by 

Analysis. Atoms. 

Ca|bon r . . . 54-38 64-44—C,, 

Hydrogen . . . 7-14 6-99—‘Hj, 

Nitro^. . . . 15-92 1^-88— 

Oxygen .... 22-56 22-69—0,5 

• 100 -— 100 -— 

Liebig’s formula is C^g, Hjg, ^Ng, 0,^. These numbers will of course 
also represent the jji^iportions of the respective elements contained in albu¬ 
men ; but the 'proportion of sulphur differs in the albumen of eggs and that 
of the scrum of the blood. According to Mulder, the albumen of eggs con¬ 
sists of ten atoms of protein with one of sulphur, and half an equivalent of 
phosphorus, and is accordingly represented by the formula, 10 Pr-f-SP^. 
The albumen of serum contains twice the amount of sulphur, and its formula 
is therefore 10 Pr -4- Sj P^. Protein is insoluble in water and in alcohol; 
its solubility in acids follows the same law as that of albumen, and, like 
album&,< it i# precipitated from its acid solutions by the ferroprussiates of 
potash. With concentrated acids it forms new compound acids. 

Fibrin exists in two states, liquid and coagulated. In the former con¬ 
dition it is found in the blood, and in its concrete state it may be obtained 
from muscle, of which it forms the basis. 

, The most characteristic property of liquid fibrin is its tendency to coagu¬ 
late spontaneously, or at least independently of any apparent extrinsic cause; 
the coagulation of the blood itself, in fact, is owing to this prwperty of the 
fibrin contained in it. Hence the difficulty of procuring fibrin in a liquid 
state, and indeed it has never been obtained pure in this condition. The 
fibrin and scrum of the blood together constitute its colourless part or liquor 
sanguinis; this fluid, in certain states of the body, separates from the red 
particles before coagulation, and may be obtained by itself; or, if blood be 
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diluted with serum the instant it is drawn, it may be filtered before coagu¬ 
lation, and the diluted liquor sanguinis, containing the liquid fibrin, is 
obtained free from the red particles, which remain on the filter, lu both 
cases, however, the fibrin quickly solidifies and separates in a concrete 
form from the serum, and the same happens with fibrinous fluids, resem¬ 
bling the liquor sancruinis. occasionally found ctfused into cavities within 
the body. 

Coagulated fibrin may be procured by stirring fr§sh-drawn blood with a Congidated 
bundle of twigs, the solidifying fibrin is thus entanglf d and removed. When fibrin, 
well washed, it then appears as a white, soft, stringy, somewhat clastic, sub¬ 
stance, without taste or smell, which, by drying, loses about three-fourths of 
its weight, and becomes hard and brittle. The appearance of coagulated 
fibrin under tbe microscope will be afterwards noticed. 

Coagulated fibrin is Ihsoluble in water, alcohol, and ether; but, by l^ng •Properties, 
boiling in water, especially under pressure, it is dissolved, being however at 
the same» time altered ^n nature. ^ Like albumen, it is soluble in caustic 
alkalies, and combines with them, neutralizing their alkaline properties. It 
also combines with acids in different proportions, its neutral*combinatiBns 
being soluble in water, but precipitated by the addition of an excess of acid. 

Strong acetic acid is rapidly imbibed by it, and causes i? to svwell up into ft 
transparent colourless jelly, which is soluble in hot water.^ This solution is 
precipitated by adding another acid, but not by acetic acid. The acid solu¬ 
tions of fibrin, like those of albumen, are precipitated by the pruSsiates of 
potash. 

Many neutral salts, when added to the blood, prevent its coagulation by 
preventing the coagulation of its fibrin; and some ftf^hem, as nitre for 
example, may, with certain precautions, be made to dissolvtf freshly coagu¬ 
lated fibrin. Corrosive sublimate and the ])ersnlts of iron combine with 
moist fibrin, giving it increased firmness, and obviating its tendency to 
putrefy. 

' Moist coagulated fibrin decomposes binoxide of hydrogen, liberating 
oxygen, and reducing the binoxide to water, without itgelf undergoing any 
change. This property belongs to many organic substances which contain 
no fibrin, but it happens not to be possessed by coagulated dlbun^n* which 
in most other respects so much resembles coagulated fibrin. The property 
just mentioned, and that of forming a jelly with acetic acid, are the most 
striking points of difference between the two substances. 

Fibrin was considered by Mulder as identical in composition with albu- Composi- 
men of eggs, the formula he assigned for it being accordingly 10 Pr -f- SP^;, 
and in this view he has been followed by most other chemists. Dumas, 
however, after a very laborious experimental inquiry by M. Cahours and 
himself, has assigned to it a different composition; in the fibrin of human 
blood he found 52‘78 of carbon, 6*96 of hydrogen, 16-78 of nitrogen, and 
23‘48 of oxygen; therefore, more nitrogen and less carbon than in protein or 
albumen. He states that, by long boiling in water, it yields a little ammonia 
and a peculiar soluble product, while the fibrin Uiat remains undissolved is 
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altered in nature, having become identical in composition with albumen; 
he therefore supposes that fibrin contains protein along with another ^sub¬ 
stance. Fibrin yields on incineration about | per cent, of ashes, which 
consist principally of phosphate of lime, with a little phosphate of magnesia, 
and sometimes traces of silica. 

Cmtein is an albuminoid or protein compound, agreeing with albumen in 
constitution and in most of its properties. It is a well-known ingredient of 
milk; it exists also in ^mailer proportion in the pancreatic juice and some 
other secretions, and in^tlie blood. 

The most remarkable property of casein is that of being coagulated by 
rennet. iTs solution is precipitated by acids, not excepting the acetic, and 
in this last circumstance it differs from albumen. The precipitates may be 
fteed from acid* purified and rcdissolvcd in water, by which means pure 
casein ijjay be obtained. In this condition it is soJiiblc in water, and, to a 
small extent, in alcohol. Coagulated cjisein, on the other hand, is insoluble, 
or only very sparingly soluble. I’hc acids combine .with it, both ip its liquid 
and coagulated state, its comhinations closely resembling those of albu¬ 
men, and it is precipitated from its acid solutions by ferroprussiate of potash. 
Like albumen, also, it fonns soluble combinations with alkalies, and unites 
'with alkalii>^ earth^; and the same earthy and metallic salts which precipi¬ 
tate liquid albumen likewise 2 )rccipitate casein. Milk, or a concentrated 
solution of casein, is also procij)ltated by alcohol. When heated in an open 
ves.sel it*becomes covered by an insoluble pellicle, which is ascribed to the 
formation of lactic acid by oxidation,^nd is said not to occur when milk is 
heated in carbonic acid. 

Casein yields on^ incineration 6 jicr cent, of phosphate of lime, and § per¬ 
cent. of lime Or its carbonate. It contains a little sulphur, but no phos¬ 
phorus in chemical combination. Its basis is protein, and it may be repre¬ 
sented as composed of 10 atoms of protein and one atom of sulphur. 

GELATINOUS COMPOUNDS. 

i 

Many of the solid parts of the body are, by long boiling in water, entirely 
or in gimt i)drt reduced into a soluble substance, which has the remarkable 
property of forming a jelly with the water as it cools; and two distinct kinds 
•of this substance have been recognized, wliich differ in a marked manner in 
many of their chemical characters, as well as in the sources from which they 
arc derived. The one has been long known under the name of “gelatin,” 
the other, being principally obtained from cartilages, has accordingly been 
named “ chondrin.” Neither kind of the gelatinizing substance is found in 
any of the animal fluids, nor, according to the view entertained'by Berzelius, 
does it exist ready formed in the tissues which yield it; he conceives that 
these tissues are converted into gelatinous substance by the prolonged action 
of boiling water, somewhat in the same manner as starch may be changed 
into gum and sugar, and the analogy is strengthened by the fact, that in 
both cases the process is accelerated by the presence of a dilute acid. 
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Gdatin, strictly so called, is obtained from the cellular and fibrous tissue, 
skin,serous membrane, and the animal basis of bone. The jelly derived 
from these tissues yields the dry gelatin in form of a hard transparent sub¬ 
stance, which, when pure, is without colour, taste, or smell. It softens but 
docs not dissolve in cold water; a gentle heat is, however, suiRcient to effect 
its solution in water, and, as already stated, the solution, unless too mtich 
diluted, forms a jellf when cold. It is insoluble in ether, and very nearly 
ins51ublc in alcohol. With the aid of heat, it readily dissolves in acetic and 
diluted mineral acids. 

A solution of gelatin in water is precipitated by alcohol, creosote, and cor¬ 
rosive sublimate; but its most effectual precipitant is tannic acid,*)r a strong 
infusion of gall-nuts, which throws down gelatin, when dissolved even in 
5000 times its weight of water; the precipitate, which has been named tann*- 
geliUin, is dissolved by»adding a fresh quantity of gelatin. It is not jne- 
cipitated by mineral acids, acetic acid, alum, sulphate of alumina, acefate 
and subs\cctatc of Icadj all which occasion a precipitate in a solution of 
chondrin ; nor is gelatin thrown down from Rny of its solutions by the jwus- 
siates of potash, in which respect it differs from the albuminoid compounds. 
Gelatin combines with several salts; it readily dissolves freshly precipitated 
phosphate of lime, and it naturally contains about g percent, ^f this salt, oj 
appears by incineration. 

The composition of gelatin may be represented by the Ibrmula, 

N,i, 0,g, founded on an analysis of gelatin and of some of the tissues yield¬ 
ing it by Scherer. This formula gives the following proportions pej cent.:— 
viz,, carbon, 60'2()7, hydrogen, 7’001, nitrogen, 18'170, oxygen, 24'622. 
Hence it appears, that gelatin contains jft'oportionally*less carbon and more 
oxygen and nitrogen than arc contained in albumen. 

Chondrin was first pointed out as a distinct substance by Muller. It is 
obtained from permanent cartilages, and the cartilage of bone before ossifica¬ 
tion, and from the cornea of the eye, by boiling these tissues for a long time 
. in water. In its relations to water chondrin resembles gelatin, but the jelly 
it forms is not so firm. Like gelatin, also, it is tlwown down from its solu¬ 
tions by tannic acid, alcohol, ether, creosote, and corrosive sublimate, and 
not by prussiatc of potash. It differs from gelatin in beingg)recij)it#.ted by 
the mineral and other acids, the acetic not excepted, also by alum, sulphate 
of alumina, persulphate of iron, and acetate of lead; the precipitates being 
soluble in an excess of the respective precipitants. According to Mulder, 
100 parts of chondrin yield 49-9G of carbon, 6 63 of hydrogen, 14'44 of 
nitrogen, 28*69 of oxygen, and 0*38 of sulphur. Liebig gives the following 
formula from Scherer’s analysis: C^g, Hgg, Ng, O,,. 

EXTRACTIVE MATTERS. 

Serum of blood and several other animal fluids, on being freed from albu¬ 
minous ingredients by heat or some other suitable means, and evaporated, 
yield a substance known lyider the name of animal extractive matter, usually 
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mixed with fatty matters, from which it is to be separated by solution in 
water and subsequent evaporation. The same kind of substance may be ex¬ 
tracted from many of the solid tissues, especially muscle, by macerating them 
in cold water, boiling the liquid to free it from albumen, and proceeding as 
before. The matter obtained from these different sources is associated with 
free lactic acid and several salts, especially the lactates of soda, lime, and' 
magnesia, lactate of ammonia in minute quantity, thcachlorides of sodium 
and potassium, phosphate of soda and phosphate of lime; moreover, the ani¬ 
mal substance itself is s(?j>arable into several different compounds, but even if 
the characters of these dbmpounds were better defined than they are, it would 
here be ou4of place to enter into detail respecting them individually; it will 
be sufficient to point out the differences between the two principal classes of 
tjicm. 

1. Extractive fnatters soluble in water oidy. —^hile all are soli^blc in 
wafer, the substances included under the present head arc insoluble in pure 
alcohol and rectified s])ii it; they are accordingly left undissolved after treat¬ 
ing the mass with spirit of wine of specific gravity 'SSS, and along with 
them there remain the phosphates of soda and lime, with a q>ortion of free 
lacVic acid, rendered difficultly soluble in alcohol by its connexion with the 
animal matt*-. O^this group of extractive principles, one of the most im¬ 
portant is a'substance which has been named zomidin, from its being sup¬ 
posed to be the «ausc of the peculiar taste of boiled or roasted meat. 

2. Extractive matters soluble in rectified spirit. —By evaporating the spirit 
employed in the preceding operation there is obtained, along with the chlo¬ 
rides of sodium and potassium, and tRe greater part of the lactic acid and 
lactates, a yellowish brown matter., which was named osmasome, because the 
characteristic odot;' of soup seems to be owing to it. Berzelius has, how¬ 
ever, shown that this matter may be further subdivided, by means of an¬ 
hydrous alcohol, into an extractive substance, which is soluble in that men¬ 
struum, and another which is not; the lactic acid and lactates being shared 
between the two; for though the acid and salts in question are naturally 
soluble in pure alcohol, a certain portion pertinaciously abides by the in¬ 
soluble organic substance. Finally, the two matters thus separated from 
each other by pure alcohol are themselves mixtures of two or more principles, 
which shbw dnferent reactions with corrosive sublimate, subacetate of lead, 
tannin, &c. 

The extractive compounds obtained from a tissue are supposed to be 
contained in the fluids which penetrate the solid substance, and Berzelius 
has suggested that these matters, as well as the lactic acid, lactates, and 
other salts, which seem invariably to accompany them, are the product 
of the continual change or waste of the tissues, especially of the muscular 
substance, which naturally takes place in the economy, and that they are 
destined to be separated from the tissue, and afterwards eliminated from the 
blood by the excretions; a view which, as he states, is strengthened by the 
fact, that principles of the same kind are found in the urine. 
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FATTY MATTERS; 

The substances of this class which arc found in the human body possess 
the following general characters: They are lighter than water, fusible at a 
moderate heat, insoluble in water, and soluble in ether and in boiling alcohol. 
They are divided into the proper fats, or such as arc capable of forming a 
soap with alkalies an9 oxides, and those which arc not saponifiable. 

SAPONIFIABLE FATS. 

The common fat of the human body may be represented as a ftiixture of 
a solid fatty substance, named “ margarin,” and a liquid oily substance, 
“olein;” the suet or fat of oxen and sheep, on the oth^r hand, consist 
chicfly*of a second solid^uinciple, “stearin,” associated with olein. These 
three substances, margarin, stearin, and olein, are themselves coinpoundf of 
a base, named “ glycerine,” with three different fatty acids, the margaric, 
stearic, and oleic. In tSe saponifiwition of fat these acids combine with the 
alkali or oxide*employed, and the glycerine is set free. 

Glycerine .—The common base of the above-mentioned comjiounds, is ob¬ 
tained separately as a liquid of syrupy consistence, an(f rcina^Jtably sweet 
taste, from which circumstance it has received its name. It is supposed to 
be an oxide of a hypothetical radical “glyceryl,” which again is composed 
of Cg, Ily, this, combined with 5 atoms of oxygen, forms an oxidoj and the 
oxide of glyceryl, in separating fro^ the acids with which it is paturally 
combined in fat, unites with one atom of water to form glycerine, so that 
glycerine is, strictly speaking, a hydrateH oxide of glyceryl, and has the 
formula, Cg, H.,, Ojj-j-HO. 

Margaric andstearw acids .—These acids are both obtained as solid crys¬ 
talline substances, soluble in ether and in boiling alcohol, and fusible, the 
margaric being more fusible than the stearic. They combine with bases, but, 
• having weak acid properties, are separated from their combinations by most 
other acids. They are both compounds of a radical “margaryl,” H 33 , 
with different proportions of oxygen, and, in their uncombined state, arc 
obtained as hydrates. One atom of margaryl, with three of ojjyge^ and one 
of water, form margaric or “margarylic” acid, H33, O3+HO; and two 
atoms of margaryl, with five of oxygen, and two of water, 2 (Cgg, H 33 ), 
Oj4-2 HO, form stearic acid, which is, therefore, “hypomargarylic” acid. 
The combined water quits them when they unite with bases. Stearin, or 
the acid stearate of glycerine, is soluble in alcofiol and ether, and separates 
from its solutions in crystalline plates; but, on being fused and cooled, it' 
appears as a»white, waxy-like, pulverisable substance, which is not crystal¬ 
line. Margarin, or margaratc of glycerine, in most of its properties, resem¬ 
bles stearin, but it is more fusible and more soluble in ether and alcohol. 

OUic acid is an oily liquid, possessing very distinctly acid properties. 
It solidifies into a crystalline mass a few degrees aWe the freezing 
point of water. Its formula is Cgg, H,,, O^. Olein, the oleate of glyce- 
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rinc is also a liquid substance at ordinary temperatures, insoluble in water, 
but easily soluble in ether and in alcohol. It is the chief constituent of the 
fat oils, and of most solid fats found in nature; with margarin it forms the 
human fat. 

Cerebric acid .—From the researehes of Fremy, it appears that the chief 
constituent of the fat found in tlie brain is a compound of soda, with a 
peculiar acid, the “ cerebric,” which also exists in a fre#> state. The cerebric 
aci<l differs from otlicr fatty principles as yet known in containing nitrogen; 
10 (> parts of it consist of carbon 66‘7, hydrogen 10’7, nitrogen 2'3, oxygen 
19'5, and phosphorus (J*!). 
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Chide^rin is a solid, white, crystalline substanoa, which may b&obtained 
in*small (]unntity from the blood, the bile, and the substance of the brain 
and nerves. It is found much more abundantly in many morbid products, 
dissolved, swimming in fluid in form of*crystalline scales, or forming solid 
co)!cretions, ts in biliary calculi, the most common specie's of which are 
formed of cholestcrin, tinged with the colouring principles of the bile. 
•Cholestcrin/uscs af 278°; it is soluble in ether, sparingly soluble in cold, 
but abundantly so in boiling alcohol. It possesses no acid properties, and is 
not acted on by alkalies ; by nitric acid it is converted into cholestearic acid. 
The formula of cholestcrin is C 3 ,, Hjj, O. 

SeroUn .—When blood is dried, deprived of matters soluble in boiling 
water, and repeatedly treated with boiling alcohol, a small quantity of a fatty 
substance thus named is obtained, which separates from the alcohol on cool, 
ing, as a shiitin^flocculent mass. It possesses neither acid nor alkaline 
jiropcrties, fuses at 97°, is readily soluble in ether, sparingly so in boiling 
alcohol, and quite insoluble in cold alcohol. 


SUMMARY OF Tllf! LEADING CHARACTERS OF THE FOREGOING 

SUBSTANCES. 

A. ' Alb^inoid ‘principles., albumen, fibrin, and casein. 
Coagulable, fibrin spontaneously, albumen by heat, casein by 
rennet. Precipitated by mineral acids, tannic acid, alcohol, 
corrosive sublimate, subacetate of lead, and several other metal¬ 
lic salts. When coagulated, not soluble in water, cold or hot, 
unless after being altered by long boiling; insoluble in alcohol; 
soluble in alkalies; soluble in very dilute and «fiso in con¬ 
centrated acids ; the solutions precipitated by red and yellow 
prussiates of potash. 

B. Gelatinous principles, gelatin and chondrin. Not dis¬ 
solved by cold water; easily soluble in ho.t water, the solution 
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gelatinizing when cold. Precipitated by tannic acid, alcohol, 
cthei% and corrosive sublimate, and not by the prussiatcs of 
potash. Chondrin^ precipitated by acids, alum, sulphate of 
alumina, and acetate of lead, which do not precipitate gelatin. 

c. Extractive matters^ associated with lactic acid and lac¬ 
tates. All solubl* in water, both cold and hot; some in water 
only, some in water and rectified spirit; some in water, rectified 
spirit, and pure alcohol. 

D. Fatty matters. Not soluble in water, cold or hotsoluble 
in ether and in hot alcohol. 


VITAL AoPERTIES OF THE TEXTURES. 

Of the phenomena exhibited by living bodies, there are many vital pro- 
which, in the present state of linowledge, cannot be referred to 
the operation of any of the forces which manifest thcTnselves i*j nmii. 
inorganic nature ; they are therefore ascribed to^crtaki powers, 
endowments, or properties, which, so far as known, ard peculiar 
to living bodies, and* arc accordingly named “ vital* properties.” 

These vital properties arc called into play by various stimuli, 
external and internal, physical, ghcmical, and mental; and the 
assemblage of actions thence resulting has been designated by 
the term “life.” The words “ life^’ and “ vitJlIjty ” are often 
also employed to signify a single principle, force,’ or agent, 
which has been regarded iis the common source of all vital pro¬ 
perties, and the common cause of all vital actions. 

• 1. Of the vital properties, there is one which is universal in Assimila- 
its existence among organized beings, namely,* tln^ property, with 
which all such beings arc endowed, of converting into their own 
substance, or “assimilating,” alimentary matter, nie opera¬ 
tion of this power is seen in the continual renovation of the 
materials of the body by nutrition, and in the increase and ex¬ 
tension of the organized substance, which necessarily take place 
in growth and reproduction ; it manifests itself, moreover, in 
individual textures as well as in the entire organism. It has 
been called the “ assimilative force or property,” “ organizing 
3forcc,'” “ plastic force,” and is known also by various other 
names. But in reality the process of assimilation produces two 
different effects on the matter assimilated: first, the nptrient 
material, previously in a liquid or amorphous condition, acquires 

c 
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determinate form; and secondly, it may, and commonly does, 
undergo more or less eliange in its clicmical qualities. .Sueh 
being the case, it seems reasonable, in the mean time, to refer 
these two changes to the exercise of two distinct properties, and, 
with Schwann, to reserve the name of “ plastic ” property for 
that which gives to matter a definite organic > form ; the other, 
which he proposes ,to call “ metabolic,” being already genefully 
named “ vital affiiyty.” Respecting the last-named property, 
howevcjj, it has been long since remarked, that, although the 
products of chemical changes in living bodies for the most part 
tdiffer from those appearing in the inorganic world, the difference 
is nevertheless to be ascribed, not to a jveculiar or exclusively 
vital affinity different from ordinary chemical affinity, but to 
common chemical affinity operating in circumstances or con¬ 
ditions which present themselves in living bodies only; and 
ifhdoubtedly the progress of chemistry is daily adding to the 
probability of tiiis veiw. 

2. wlien a muscle, or a tissue containing muscular fibres, is 
exposed in an animal during life, or soon after death, and 
scratched with the point of a knife, it contracts or shortens 
itself t and the property of .thus visibly contracting on the 
application of a stimulus is named “ vital contractility,” or 
“ irritability,’^!! the restricted sense of this latter term. The 
property in question may be called into play by various other 
stimuli besides that of mechanical irritation, especially by elec¬ 
tricity, the sudden application of heat or cold, salt, and various 
other chemical agents of an acrid character, and, in a large class 
of muscles, bytthe exercise of the will, or by involuntary mental 
stimuli. The stimulus may be applied either directly to the 
muscle, or to the nerves entering it, which then communicate 
the effect to the muscular fibre, and it is in the latter mode that 
the voluntary or other mental stimuli are transmitted to muscles 
from the brain. Moreover, a muscle may be excited to contract 
by irritation of a nerve not directly connected with it. The 
stimulus, in this case, is first conducted by the nerve irritated 
to the brain or spinal cord; it is then, without paiHicipation of 
the will, and even without consciousness, transferred to another 
nerve, by which it is conveyed to the muscle, and thus at length 
excites muscular contraction. The property of nerves, by which 
they convey stimuli to muscles, whether directly, as in the case 
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of muscular nerves, or circuitously, as in the case last instanced, 
is nvned the “ vis nervosa.” 

Besides the obviously muscular textures, there arc others 
which possess a certain amount of vital contractility, although 
the existence of muscular fibres in them has not been satisfac¬ 
torily demonstrat(*l. In the present state of knowledge, there¬ 
fore, we cannot with certainty affirm that vUal contractility be¬ 
longs exclusively to muscular structure. Some physiologists, 
indeed, have attempted to distinguish the contractility observed 
in textures not repute<l muscular from the contractility of 
muscle, and have named it “ non muscular” vital contractility j* 
but, gxcept as regards its seat, it cannot be said *to have any 
distinctive character; for the contractility acknowledged to Re 
muscular differs itself in different muscular textures in the rapi¬ 
dity and force with which it is exertecl, as well as in the nature 
of the stimuli by which it is excited. 

The evidence that a tissue possesses vital coitractHity is de-^ 
rived, of course, from the fact of its contracting on fhe appli¬ 
cation of a stimulus*. Mechanical irritation, as sdfatching with 
a sharpp oint, or slightly pinching with the forceps, electricity 
' .pbtained from a piece of coppei and a piece of zinc, or •from a 
larger apparatus if necessary, and th^ sudden application of cold, 
*re the stimuli most commonly employed. Hea^ when of cer¬ 
tain intensity, is apt to catisc permanent shrinking of the tissue, 
or “ crispation,” as it has been called, which, though quite 
different in nature from vital contraction, might yet be mistaken 
for it; and the same may happen with acids and some other 
chemical agents, when employed in a concentjated state: in 
using such stimulants, therefore, care should be taken to avoid 
this source of deception. 

3. We become conscious of impressions made on various 
parts of the body, both external and internal, by the faculty of 
sensations ; and the parts or textures, impressions on which are 
felt, are said to be sensible, or to possess the vital property of 
“ sensibility.” 

This prdjperty manifests itself in very different degrees in 
» different parts ; from the hairs and nails, which indeed are 
absolutely insensible, to the skin of the points of the fingers, 
the exquisite sensibility of which is well known. But sensi¬ 
bility is a property which really depends on the brain and 
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nerves, and tlie different tissues owe what sensibilty they pos¬ 
sess to the sentient nerves which are distributed to tiiem. 
Hence it is lost in parts severed from the body, and it may be 
immediately extinguished in a part, by dividing or tying the 
nerves so as to cut off its connexion with the brain. 

In estimating the degree of sensibility pos",csscd by a tissue, 
whether in the human subject or by observations made on'the 
lower animals, which for obvious reasons are much less satisfac¬ 
tory, sc^vcral modifying circumstances must be taken into ac¬ 
count, which will be duly adverted to in their proper place. 

* It thus appears that tlic nerves serve to conduct impressions to the brain, 
whicli give rise to sensation, and also to convey'Stimuli to the muscles, 
wViicIi excite motion ; and it is not imj)rol)ablc that, in both these cases, the 
conductive property exercised by the nervous cords may be the same, the 
difference of effect dejicnding 6n tliis, tliat in the one case the impression is 
cq^ried upwa.-ds to the sensorial part of the brain, and in the other down¬ 
wards to an irritable tissue, which it causes to contract; the stimulus in the 
•latter case either Iftiving originated in the brain, as in the instance of volun¬ 
tary motion, or having been first conducted U])wards, by an afferent nerve, to 
the ]>art of the cerebro-spinal centre d<;voted to excitation, and then trans¬ 
ferred t« an efferent or muscular nerve, along which it travels to the muscle. 
If this liicw be correct, the power by which the nerves conduct sensorial im¬ 
pressions and the before-mentioned “vis nervosa” are one and the same 
vital property ; ^hc difference of' the effects resulting from its exercise being 
due partly to the ilifferent nature of the stimuli applied, but especially to a 
difference in the susceptibility and mode of reaction of the organs to which 
the stimuli are conveyed. 


njiVilCLOl’MENT OK THE TEXTITUES. 

The tissues of organized bodies, however diversified they 
may u’timhtely become, show a wonderful uniformity in their 
primordial condition. From researches which have been made 
with the microscope, especially during the last few years, it has 
been ascertained that the different organized structures found in 
plants, and, to a certain extent, also those of animals, originate 
by means of minute vesicles, or cells. These cells, remaining 
as separate corpuscles in the fluids, and grouped together in the 
solids, persisting in some cases with but little change, in others . 
undergoing a partial or thorough transformation, produce the 
varieties of form and structure met with in the animal and vege¬ 
table textures. Nay, the germ from which an animal originally 
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springs, so far at least as it has been recognized under a distinct 
fornu appears as a cell; and the embryo, in its earliest stages, 
is but a cluster of cells produced from that primordial one; no 
distinction of texture being seen till the process of transforma¬ 
tion of the cells has begun. 

No branch of knowledge can be said to be complete; but 
thefe is, perhaps, none which can, at the present moment, be 
more emphatically pronounced to be in a stajc of progress than 
that which relates to the origin and development of ^le tex¬ 
tures, and much of the current opinion on the subject is uncer¬ 
tain, and must be received with caution. In these circum-i 
stances, in order boiJi to facilitate the exposition^ and to ex¬ 
plain to the reader more fully the groundwork of the doctrines 
in question, we shallJjegin with a short account of the develop¬ 
ment of the tissues of vegetables ; for it was in consequence of 
the discoveries made in the vegetable kingdom that^he hapj^ 
idea arose of applying the principle of cellular slevelopmcnt to 
explain •the formation of animal structures, and fiiey still 
afford important ai(f in the study of that, as yct,Tnore obscure 
process. 


OUTLINE OF THE FORMATION OP •VEGETABLE* STRUCTURE. 


Fig. 1'.* 


When a thin slice from the succulent part of a plant is viewed 
under the microscope, it is seen to consist chiefly or entirely of 
a multitude of minute vesicles 
adhering together, of a rounded 
or angular form, and containing 
various coloured or colourless 
matters in their interior; these 
are. the elementary cells (fig. 1'; 
fig. 2', ’’ ®). Besides such cells, 
phmnogamous or flowering plants 
contain tubes, vessels, and other 
forms of tissue (fig. 2' *’ ; but 

a great manj' plants of the class 

►cryptogamia are composed entirely of cells, variously modified, 
it is true, to suit their several destinations, but fundamentally 
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* Nucleated cells from a bulbous root; magnified 290diameters. (Schwann.) 
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the same throughout: nay, there are certain very simple inodes 
of vegetable existence, in which a single cell may constitute an 
'entire plant, as in the well-known green powdery crust which 
coats over the trunks of trees, damp walls, and other moist 
surfaces. In this last case, a simple detached cell exercises 
the functions of an entire independent organiem, imbibing and 
elab(»rating extraneous matter, extending itself by the process 
of growth, and continuing its species by generating other cells 
of the |ame kind. Even in the aggregated state in which the 
cells exist in vegetables of a higher order, each cell still, to a 
ccertain extent, exercises its functions as a distinct individual; 
but it is now subject to conditions, arisjpg from its ennnex- 
idli with the other parts of the plant to which it belongs, and 
is made to act in harmony with the other cells with which it is 
associated, in ministering to the necessities of the greater orga- 
nhsin of winch they arc joint members. These elementary parts 
^are therefftre nut simply congregated into a mass, but combined 
to produce a regularly organized structure ; just as men in an 
army are not* gathered promiscuously, as in a mere crowd, but 
are regularly combined for a joint object, and made to work in 
concert for the attainment of ,it ; living and acting as indivi¬ 
duals, but subject to mutual and general control. 

Now the Ta."i(Td forms of tissue found in the higher orders 
of plants do not exist in them from the beginning ; they are 
derived from cells. The embryo plant, like the embryo ani¬ 
mal, is in its early stages entirely formed of cells, and these 
of a very simple and uniform character; and it is by a trans¬ 
formation of some of these cells in the further progress of 
development that the other tissues, as well as the several 
varieties of cellular tissue itself, arc produced. The principal 
modes, as far as yet known, in which vegetable cells lire 
changed, arc the following. 

1. The cells may increase in size; simply, or alone with 
some of the other changes to be immediately described. 

2. They alter in shape. Cells have originally a spheroidal 

or rounded figure; and when in the progress of growth they 
increase equally, or nearly so, in every direction, and meet with ‘ 
no obstacle, they retain their rounded form. When they meet 
with other cells extending themselves in like manner, they ac¬ 
quire a polyhedral figure (fig. 2', ®’) by mutual pressure of 
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their sides. When the growth takes place more in one direc¬ 
tion ^than in another, they become flattened, or they elongate, 
and acquire a prismatic, fusiform, or tubular shape (fig. 2', ■*’ ®). 

Fig. 2'.* 



Sometimes, as in the common rush, they assume *a star-liffe 
figure, sending out radiating brandies, which meet the^ points of 
similar Ays from adjacent cells (fig. 30- 

8. The^ cells coalesce with adjoining 
cells, and open into them. In this way 
a series of elongated cells placedi end to 
end may open into one another by, ab¬ 
sorption of their cohering membranes, 
and give rise to a tubular vessel. 

4. Changes take place in the substance and in the contents 
of the cells. These changes may be chemical, as in the conver¬ 
sion of starch into gum, sugar, and jelly, and in the production 
of various coloured matters, essential oils, and. the like. Or 
they may affect the form and arrangement of the contained 
substances: thus, the contents of the cell very frequerftly as¬ 
sume the form of granules, or spherules, of various sizes; at 
other times the contained matter, suffering at the same time a 
change in its chemical nature and in consistency, is deposited on 
the inner surface of the cell-wall, so as to thicken and strengthen 
it. Such “ secondary deposits,” as they are tovmcd by bota¬ 
nists, usualfy occur in successive strata, and the deposition may 
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* Textures seen in a longitudinal section of the leaf-stalk of a flowering 
plant. 
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go on till the cavity of the cell is nearly or completely filled up 
(fig. 4'). It is in this way that the woody fibre and otheiihard 
tissues of the plant are formed. It farther appears that the 

particles of each layer are disposed in 
lines, running spirally round the cell. 
1 n place of forming jv, continuous layer, 
these secondary deposits may leave little 
spots of the cell-wall uncovered, or less 
thickly covered, and thus give rise to 
what is named pitied tissue (fig. 2',**); 
or they may assume the form of a slender fibre or band, single, 
double, or nfaltiplc, running in a spiral manner along the..inside 
of the' eavity, or forming a series of separate rings or hoops, as 
in s])iral and annular vessels (fig. ^New matter may be 

absorbed or imbibed into'the cells ; or a portion of their altered 
and elabotated contents may escape as a secretion, cither by 
transudatijOn through the cell-wall, or by rupture or absorption 
of the n'lCinbranc. Lastly, in certain circumstances, cells may 
be wholly o. partially removed by absorption of their sub¬ 
stance, 

5. pells may produce or generate new cells. The mode in 
which this takes place will be immediately considered, in speak¬ 
ing of the ori^n' of animal cells. 



FORMATION OP ITIR ANIMAL TEXTURES. 

Passing now to the development of the animal tissues, it 
may first be remarked generally, that in some instances the pro¬ 
cess exhibits an obvious analogy with that which takes place in 
vegetables s certain of the animal tissues, in their earlier condi¬ 
tions, appearing in form of a congeries of cells almost entirely 
resembling the vegetable cells, and, in their subsequent transfor¬ 
mations, passing through a series of changes in many respects 
parallel to some of those which occur in the progress of vege¬ 
table developinent. Cartilage affords a good example of this. 
Figures 5' and 6', a, are magnified representations'of cartilage 
in its early condition; and whoever compares them with the ap¬ 
pearance of vegetable cells, shown in figures 1' and 2', must at 


* Cross section of ligneous cells containing stratified deposit. 
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once be struck with the resemblance, 
subsequent changes on the pri¬ 
mary cells of cartilage ; the pa- 
rietes are seen to have become 
thickened by deposit of fresh 
material, the spaces within the 
cell» arc consequently diminish¬ 
ed, while the mass between the 
cavities is increased. Now this 
change seen to occur in the car¬ 
tilage cells, though there may 
be a question as to |Jie precise 

mode in which it is brought about, may very fairly be comparctl 
with the thickening ^f the sides of the vegetable cells, which 
takes place when they are converted Into the woody and other 




hard tissues. Again, in most cartilages the cells increase in 
number as they diminish in size, new ones being formed within 
the old, as happens in many vegetable structures. 

. The instance now given, and others to the same effect which 
will be mentioned as we proceed, tend to show the fundamental 
resemblance of the process of textural development in the two 
kingdoms; but, when we come to inquire into flie tanous 
modifications which that process exhibits in the formation of par¬ 
ticular textures, we encounter serious difficulties. The pheno¬ 
mena are sometimes difficult to observe, and, when recognized, 
they are perhaps susceptible of more than one interpretation ; 
hence have arisen conflicting statements of fact, and differences 
of opinion at present irreconcilable, which future inquiry alone 

* Section of a branchial cartilajjc of a Tadpole, showing the early condi¬ 
tion of the cells ; magnified 460 diameters. (Schwann.) 

t Cartilage of the branchial ray of a fish (Cyprinus erythrophtfutlmus) 
in different stages of advancement; magnified 450 diameters. (Schwann.) 
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can rectify, and which in the mean time offer serious obstacles to 
an attempt at generalization. In what follows, nothing njore is 
intended than to bring together, under a few heads, the more 
general facts as yet made known respecting the formation of the 
animal textures, in so far as this may be done without too much 
anticipating details, which can only be suitably and intelligibly 
given in the special history of each texture. 

Structure of Cells .—A cell, before it has undergone altera¬ 
tion, is a round or oval vesicle, formed of thin, transparent, 
homogeneous, flexible membrane; varying considerably in size, 

^ but never passing beyond the dimensions of a microscopic object. 
It contains fn its interior a fluid or more consistent matter, pel- 
hicid *or opaque, and in the latter case generally granular. In 
the greater number of cells there is talso to be seen, at some 
period of their existence,*^a smaller body, called the “nucleus,” 
which, as*Avill afterwards appear, performs an important part in 
their economy., Schlcidcn attributed to it the function of pro¬ 
ducing the cell, and accordingly named it the “ cytobJast,” an 
appellation 1»hich is synonymous with “ cell-germ.” In the 
nucleus are commonly to be seen one or two, rarely more, minute 
eccentric spots; these are the nucleoli. 

The nucleus (fig. 1', * ) is of a round or oval shape, and more 
constant in ^iz^ than the cell itself: its average diameter in 
animal cells is from to ^ of an inch ; its aspect is 

usually granular and dark, often with a yellowish hue, but 
sometimes quite homogeneous, transparent, and colourless. In 
some cases it is solid throughout, being then made up of fin.e 
molecular matter, “or consisting of a cluster of large granules; 
in other instances, especially in animal cells, its mass appears 
to boiholtow, or at least less consistent in the centre; or it 
may present itself as a perfect vesicle, inclosing matters of 
very variable nature. It seems probable, also, that the large 
granules of which some nuclei appear to be made up, are in 
reality vesicles, containing peculiar matters in their interior; 
examples, indeed, of composite vesicular nuclei of this descrip¬ 
tion have been pointed out by doodsir in various secreting 
structures! 

As to the nature of the nucleolus (fig. l\ ®), little is known ; 
it has even been questioned whether the little spots termed 
nucleoli are actually corpuscles or vesicles inclosed in the nu- 
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cleus, or merely minute cavities in its substance. Schleiden, 
howcMer, states, that, in crushing the nucleus of vegetable cells, 
he has seen the nucleolus remain entire, and in such cases, of 
course, it must have been a distinct body. In many cells the 
nucleus presents no appearance of a nucleolus. 

The nucleus may lie free in the cavity of the cell; more 
comtuonly it is attached to the inside of the cell-wall, and in 
some cases it is partially or wholly imbedded in the substance 
of the membrane. Hcnle describes the nucleus of the j^igment 
cells as situated quite on the outside, in a dimple of the cell- 
wall ; but, I must confess, it has to me appeared otherwise: he, 
also assigns an exterlflr position to the nucleus of *thc cells of 
the crystalline lens. 

It very generally ^appens, Jthat, when cells are exposed to 
the action of^certain chemical agents, their different parts are 
differently acted on. Thus, in many cases acetic acifl speedily 
dissolves the granular or coloured contents of the cell, leaving 
the nucleus entire, and rendering it more sharply defined and 
more conspicuous; and the cell membrane itself illay be some¬ 
times dissolved by the same agent, and the nucleus liberated. 
Hut, notwithstanding this and either aids to investigation^ it is 
not always possible to say whether j, given corpuscle is to be 
reckoned as a cell, or as a vesicular nucleus. 

Cells are often seen without nuclei; in vegetable cellular tis¬ 
sues, indeed, this is tlie general rule : but, doubtless, in most of 
these instances nuclei have at one time been present, and have 
subsequently disappeared. Cells occur, however, both in animal 
and vegetable structures, in which nuclei have nej^er at any time 
been discovered. 

Origin and Multiplication of Cells .—The soft "or "liquid 
organizable matter out of which cells arc immediately produced, 
is named “ blastema,” or “ cytobiastema.” This substance 
may be contained in cells; it may be lodged in their interstices, 
or in the meshes of a tissue ; or it may be deposited on the sur¬ 
face of parts. When the circulation of the blood is once 
established in the animal system, the clear part of that fluid, 
• “ the plasma,” oa “ liquor sanguinis,” as it is called, may be 
regarded as a generally diffused blastema, or at least as a general 
source whence the organizable material or blastema is derived. 
There is reason to believe that new cells may arise in any 
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of those situations in which the blastema is found; that is to 
say, they may be formed within previously existing or parent 
cells, or in the interstitial and free blastema. The included or 
“ endogenous” mode of origin is the most general in the vege¬ 
table kingdom; it occurs also in the animal body, as in the 
ovum, in cartilage, and in some other structures; but Schwann 
maintains that in animals the free or interstitial mode of origin 
is the more commpn. 

No]^, as to the process by which-cells are formed, it ap¬ 
pears, from the statements of competent observers, that it may 
r take place in more ways than one; and it must be confessed 
that, for the present at least, these sever^j. modes of production 
erf cells cannot with certainty be referred to one common prin¬ 
ciple. 


Fig. 7'.* 


1. Formation of a cell on a nucleus.—A nucleus being pro¬ 
duced in'The first instance, by a process to be afterwards con¬ 
sidered, 'ihc necmbranc of the cell is formed on the surface of 
the nucleus, at first closely surrounding it, but soon separating 
at one side, ‘and gently rising up like a watch-glass on a watch 
(fig. 1'*). The cell-wall, continuing to extend, soon becomes 
muchdarger than the nucleus, which at last is left at some point 
of the circumference of the cell imbedded in the substance of 
the membran^f-i where it may cither remain, or be removed by 
liquefaction or absorption (fig. 7', ®). This is the process, as 

it has been traced in vegetables 
by Schleiden, who was the first to 
discover the important part per¬ 
formed by the nucleus, or “cyto- 
blast,” as he accordingly named 
it. Sbhwann conceives that animal cells usually originate from 
nuclei or cytoblasts in like manner. A layer of matter is 
deposited and condensed on the surface of the nucleus; it then 
rises in form of a film or membrane, and separates to a greater 
or less extent from the nucleus, which remains adherent to its 
inner surface, or assumes a more central position. The cell mem¬ 
brane becomes firmer and usually thicker as it extends; its ex¬ 
pansion being accompanied by actual growth and increase of 
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* Plan representing the formation of a nucleus, and of- a ceD on the 
nucleus, according to ^hleiden’s view. 
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substance, and not being simply the result of mechanical disten¬ 
sion by the fluid which accumulates in its cavity. 

Such being the manner in which a cell is formed round a 
nucleus, we have next to inquire how the nucleus itself origi¬ 
nates ; and here we meet with a difference of opinion. Schlei- 
den and Schwann# conceive that nucleoli first appear in the 
blastema; that then, round one or sometimes more of these 
nucleoli, fresh matter is aggregated, and the resulting little mass, 
becoming defined on the surface, constitutes the nucleus* (fig. 
7*’*’*). Schwann, indeed, regards the formation of a cell ‘and 
the formation of a nucleus as a repetition of the same process; a 
deposit; first taking pl^e round the nucleolus to formihe nucleus, 
and then a second layer being deposited on the nucleus to* form 
the cell. He comparc| the process to that of crystallization, and 
ascribes the chief differences betwen the one and the other to the 
circumstance, that the permeable organic substance of the cell ad* 
mits of increase, not only by external apposition of newq)articles, 
but by the intus-susception of new matter between the^articlcs 
already deposited; whereas a crystal can grow only Ifi the former 
way.-f* Hcnle suggests a different view as to the formation of the 
nucleus, and brings forward arguipcnts to show that it is formed 
independently of a nucleolus. lie supposes that elementary 
granules of a discoid figure, and from T:ri-;rr*tto^5— of an 
inch in diameter, first appear in the blastema ; that two, three, 
or four of these group together to form the nucleus ; that their 
union is at first imperfect, and may continue so even some time 
after the cell is somewhat advanced in formation ; but that they 
ultimately become completely blended into S. sii\gle mass. It 
is well known that in many cells, such as the corpuscles of 
lymph, mucus, and pus, the nucleus, when acted off by«wcak 
acetic acid, appears divided, either completely or partially, into 

* Mr. Addison also describes the formation of cells and their nuclei (in 
lymph) in this manner. (Med. Gazette, 1841-42, p. 14G.) 

+ Whatever opinion may be entertained as to the soundness of this and 
other speculative views of Schwann respecting the economy of cells, there 
can be no (juesfion that his discussion of them is highly instructive; it will 
^bc found in his admirable exposition of the whole subject of the'cellular, 
origin of the animal tissues. (Microscopische Untcrsuchungen, &c. Berlin 
1839.) To Schwann’s celebrated work, as well as to the writinn’s of Schlci- 
deii (translated in Taylor’s Scientific Memoirs), Valentin, Hcnle and Barry 
the reader is referred, as original sources of information on all that relates to 
the development of the textures. 
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two or three segments, and these Henle conceives to be its con¬ 
stituent granules, as yet iinperfcetly united. 

Nevertheless, he does not deny that a nucleus may be formed by the 
aggregation of matter round a single elementary granule, and it does not 
ap]>ear in what respect such a mode of formation differs from that proceed¬ 
ing from a nucleolus, as described by Schlciden. Ivdecd, it is not easy to 
see how, in any case, a distinction is to be made between the “ elcinantary 
granules” of a nucleus, especially when they have not eoalesced, and 
Selileiden’s nucleoli.' It is clear, also, that the nucleus contains, besides 
the granules, some other matter which surrounds them and binds them to¬ 
gether, and winch is softened or dissolved by acetic acid. Respecting these 
elementary granules, llenle further states, that “ they present themselves 
wherever new^fonuations are about to take i)lace/’ He supposes tjiat they 
ure, foV the most ))art, minute vesicles filled with fat, but that in forming 
a nucleus their chemical nature is changed, the nucleus acquiring the cha¬ 
racters of a protein compound. LasAy, he thi^iks it probable that these 
vesicular bodies arc originally merely minute particles of oil which ac¬ 
quire a vesicular envelope of albuminoid matter, on the physical principle 
jrointed oiK by Ancherson, viz., that globules of oil when brought into con¬ 
tact with liquid albumen, or some similar substance with which fiil does not 
mix, become distantly surrounded with a coherent film or coating of that 
substance, and thus acquire a vesicular character. 

Once the cell-wall is formed, the nucleus may remain with¬ 
out further change; or jt may continue to grow larger, but 
always lcss«Kipidly than the envelope; or it may disappear 
altogether, as already stated : indeed this is the general rule 
with vegetable cells. Other changes which it undergoes will 
be afterwards mentioned. 

2. Resolution of the nucleus of a cell into new cells.—This 
mode of production has been inferred from the following suc¬ 
cession of phenomena; which has not, indeed, been actually 
seen to occur in the same cell, but has been traced in a series 
of cells, apparently in different stages of progress. 1. A cell 
is seen with a nucleus. 2. The nucleus has vanished, and 
in its place a group of young nucleated cells have appeared, 
within the original cell. 3. The young progeny, increasing 
in size, escape by rupture or absorption of the parent cell. 

In this case arc wc to suppose that the nucleus of the original coll be¬ 
comes resolved into shapeless blastema, from which fresh nucleoli an«f 
nuclei arise and produce the new cells ? or do the granules of the parent 
nucleus, or the segments into which it may divide, serve ns nucleoli or perhaps 
as smaller nuclei round which cell membranes are formed, they themselves 
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growing larger all the while ? or, lastly, arc these granules really minute 
vesicujjir bodies which at once expand into perfect cells, subsequently ac¬ 
quiring nuclei, which in turn may go through the same process ? The under¬ 
mentioned observations of Kiilliker agree witli the second, and several facts, 
stated by Barry and Goodsir, with the last of these suppositions. Dr. Barry, 
however, represents the nucleus as affording many series of colls in suc¬ 
cession ; those last formed pushing outwards their older and larger pre¬ 
decessors in concentric ranks, towards the circumference of the parent 
cell (fig. 8'). He conceives, also, that the young celts them¬ 
selves contain incipient cells of a still younger genefation in 
their interior; in short, that the same process which occurs in 
the primary cell takes place in each one of its progeny, and 
that it is impossible to say where the scries of new genera^ 
tions tewninates. Morcqjjpr, he states that only some of the 
young cells survive, namely, those into which the nucleus in 
the end divides; the rest having only a temporary existence, 
and disappearing by liqumaction; and he supfoses that the transitory cells 
serve to elaborate material to bo afterwards assimilated by the persiste%t 
ones. 

To tl»is head is to be referred the increase of "cells by 
reduplication, which is seen to take place in th^ ovum after 
fecundation, and probably occurs also at after-periods in the 
growth of some of the textures.. The following is an txutline 
of that process, as observed by K(yiikcr,‘f in the ova of cer¬ 
tain parasitic worms, in which it presents itself in<its least com¬ 
plex form, and from the transparency of the objects can be 
traced with comparative case. 

Before impregnation there is seen, as usual, within the ovum 
in the midst of the yolk the vesicular body named the ger¬ 
minal vesicle; this contains a smaller mass witlijn it, the ma¬ 
cula germinativa, and has therefore the aspect of a nucleated 
cell. After the ovum has been fecundated, the germfhal tesiclc 
vanishes, all trace of it being lost; but in its place a nucleated 
cell soon presents itself, which appears to be a new formation 
(fig. 9^ a). This first “ embryonic cell ” is soon succeeded by 
two others (b), these by four (d), and these again by eight; 
the number thus doubling, and the cells becoming individually 
smaller (f, ‘g), till there results a large mass of cells (h). 

Scheme from Dr. Barry, showing young cells growing within a larger 
one in concentric series. One of tlie young cells is represented as filled 
with a still younger generation, 
t Mullers Archiv., 1843, p. 68. 
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■whict assumes the form of the embryo. Now, in this case it 
is clearly ascertained that at every reduplication a pair cf new 
cells arc formed within each of those already existing, the 
old or parent cells then disappearing, and the new ones be¬ 
coming free; and stages of the process are observed, in which 
the parent cells, not having yet disappeared, are seen with a 
couple of young ones still included within them (c and w)." 

Fig. !)'.* 
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Division of It seems probable that, when the two young cells arc about 
nucleus. formed, the nucleus of the parent cell divides into two, 

and that each segment then gives rise to a new cell. In 
support of this view, Kiilliker states that he has occasionally 
observed cells wi^x the nucleus elongated; others in which 
it was constrieCted in the middle, as if about to divide; in others, 
again, theje were two nuclei, of smaller size than the single 

nucleus of adjoining cells, as if 
they had just arisen from the divi- 
^ sion of a larger onej' (fig. 10', 

(D *). 


Fig. 10', t 


O 0 0 


* A, B, c, i>, successive stages of the ovxxm of Ascaris dentata, showing 
duplication of cells, e, f, g, n, ovum of Cucullanus elegans, showing the 
advance of the process. (From Kolliker’s Memoir.) 

t Cells from ovum of Cucullanus, showing supposed division of the nu¬ 
cleus. (Kolliker.) 

J The apparent division of a cell, by the formation of a partition across 
its cavity, which has been supposed to be a common mode of multiplication 
of cells m vegetables, is in most cases, very probably, as Schlciden explains. 
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8. Matter collects round a nucleated cell, and the whole 
becomes inclosed in an envelope, thus constituting a larger 
cell, to which the inclosed one serves as a nucleus. Cells of 
this kind have been called “complicated,” or “complex” 
cells.* The ganglionic globules of the brain and nerves, to 
be afterwards descigbed, have been looked on as complex cells, 
and «re supposed to be formed in the manner described. The 
ovum itself is an instance of a complex cell: a small corpuscle, 
the “germinal spot,” appears first; round this, as a nucleus, 
a cell, the “ germinal vesicle,” is formed; and then the matter 
of the yolk collects round the germinal vesicle, and gets in¬ 
closed ^n an exterior^embrane; this becomes a second cell, 
and includes the germinal vesicle as its nucleus. 

The curious phenomenon (jf furrowing, or rather cleaving, 
of the yolk, now known to occur in the ova of many animals 
as one of the earliest effects of fecundation, is connc*cted witH 
the production of complex cells. This remarkablo process 
appears to take place in the following manner. 

When the ovum is fertilized, the germinal vcsidle, as usual, 
disappears, and a new cell takes its place in the centre of the 
yolk. At the same time the jpass of the yolk appears to 
shrink, as if its granules had become^more densely congregated 
round the central cell. This first embryonic celirgives place 
to two others; then the yolk divides into two halves, and 
each half encloses one of the first pair of cells in its centre 
(fig. 11', a). The first two cells are succeeded by twice as 
rp^ny new ones, and the two masses of yolk are subdivided 
into four, each new yolk-segment inclosing a tell ,in its centre, 
as before (fig. 11', n). The central cells and the inclosing 
segments of the yolk arc again doubled so as to fdi’m €ig1it, 
and this duplication of the cells and concomitant cleaving 
of the yolk are continued till the masses are greatly increased 
in number and reduced in size (c, i>, e) ; each of them being 


merely an instance of the endogenous production of twin cells, the con¬ 
tiguous sides of which form the septum, as in o (fig. 9'). But it is doubtful 
Whether the multiplication by partition of a cell may not occur in the algse, 
as Mohl has described ; Valentin refers to corroborative observations by 
Shuttleworth, as yet unpublished. 

* Bv Henle : “ secondary” cells might perhaps be a more fitting appel¬ 
lation, but that term has already been employed in another sense. 
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Fig. 11.'* 


A. 







tlien Ov complex cell containing a smaller cell within, together 
with more or less of the matter of the yolk in different in- 
• stances. ^J^Jicir further changes and ultimate destination it 

is unijeccssary here to pursue. 

« 

While it is admitted that tlie segments of the yolk eventually become 
inclosed by membranes and ftrm true cells, it has been questioned whether 
ijs earlier ipd larger subdivisions are really surrounded by an enveloping 
membrane. Acknowledging the difficulty of the question, I should neverthe- 
, less be dis^Tosed, Rom what I have seen in the ovum of the ascaris, to answer 
it in the affirmative, as regards that instance at least. As to the mode of 
multij)licntion fSf the included cells, we can hardly doubt that each pair of 
young cells are formed within the cell immediately preceding, by subdivision 
of its nucleus, iji the manner previously described (see lower cell in a); tbe 
difference in this case being, that each of the young cells, on escaping 
from the maternal,one, becomcL wrapt up in the centre of a mass of yolk. 
The duplicuticJfr'of the cell must of course take place before the division of 
its including yolk-mass (see lowest segment of b), and is doubtless a 
necessary condition of it. As to the mechanism of the latter process, we 
may presume that the cells exercise a sort of attraction on the substance 
of the yolk, causing it to gather round them as so many separate centres. 
The shrinking of thqt granular mass, already noticed, appoi-ently from the 
more close aggregation of its granules round the central cell, is in harmony 
witk this supposition. I may remark that in the ova of the ascaris nigro- 
venosa‘ an(! asc. acuminata, the granules of the yolk exhibit very lively 
molecular movements. On one occasion, when one of the large segments, 
into which the yolk is first cleft, divided itself into two portions while 
actually under inspection, I first observed a very obvious heaving motion 
among the granules throughout the whole mass ; then ensued a constriction 
at the circumference, which, proceeding inwards, soon completed the di- 


* Cleaving of the yolk after fecundation.— a, b, o, (from Kolliker,)* 
ovum of Ascaris nigrovenosa; » and b, that of Ascaris acuminata (from 
Baggc). 
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vision ; but all this time the central cells were quite hidden by the en¬ 
veloping granular matter.* 

The process above described, in some animals, affects only a part of the 
yolk; while in others, again, it has not been discovered. 


4. A cell may arise without the previous formation of a 
nucleus. Schwann describes such cells as occurring within 
larger ones in the “ chorda dorsalis ” (a traiftitory cartilaginous 
structure) of the tadpole and fish. He stafes that they com¬ 
mence as small spherules, which either from the beginning .are, 
or subsequently become, hollow, and expand into cells. Vogt 
maintains that they afterwards acquire nuclei, but itiis descrip¬ 
tion is*ambiguous. Other examples are given of a eelHcon^ 
mencing as a small granule or spherule, and subsequently ac¬ 
quiring a nucleus.*!* 

Another mode in which a cell is said to be formed without 
a nucleus, is by the agglomeration of granular matter into a 
considerable mass, which becomes surrounded by a membrane; 
there results a cell filled with granular contents,«but without 
a proper nucleus. The large granulated corpuscles which have 
been described as sometimes occurring in inflammatory^ exu¬ 
dations, and in various morbid ‘growths, under the name of 
“compound inflammation globules,”"bre said to*be examples of 
this (Hcnle). The sporules of certain algaj are also described 
as being formed in the same way. 

5. In some of the most simple vegetables multiplication 
takes place by a sort of sprouting of young cells from the old 
ones. In the yeast-plant, for example, (fig, 12',) the young 
cells are seen in various stages of growth, springing from the 
circumference of older and larger cells '^). The ^ung eell 


* Dr. Barry has called attention to the very interesting fact of the re¬ 
semblance between the spontaneous division of infusorial animalcules, and 
the process here described. The phenomenon observed in infusoria of the 
division of a pellucid globule within the animal, which precedes the division 
of its entire body, is probably owing to the formation of two cells within a 
central one, and to their subsequent separation from each other, to become 
the central cells of the respective segments of the body, as happens in the 
•divided yolk. It is worthy of inquiry whether eertain phenomena observed 
in the vegetable kingdom may not be referable to a similar process; as, 
for instance, the subdivision of a granular mass into separate portions, 
which occurs in the formation of the sporules of mosses and hepaticae. 

t See, among others, Macleod, in Lond. and Edin. Journal of Medical 
Science, 1842, p. 829. 
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is usually described as being at first 
a mere saccular protrusion of tbo wall 
of the old cell ('), and becoming af¬ 
terwards cut off from it (®) ; but I must 
confess that, in this instance, I have 
never been able to tatisfy myself that 
the cavity of the young cell comtau- 
nicated with that of its parent cell, as 
represented in the figure, even in its 
earliest stages ; although the lateral pro¬ 
trusion of a cell doubtless occurs in va¬ 
rious other algoe. 

Finally, as to tlie nature and origin of the ccll-gcrm. From whartas 
been stated in tlto preceding paragrnplil, it will bt^apjiarent that a nucleus 
and a cell-germ, or cytoblast, arc not always the same tjiing. In many 
cfiscs the cell i.s formed round a nucleus, and the latter may be then pro¬ 
perly callcA a cyj^tblast, though it may itself owe its origin to a nucleolus. 
In other ffistances the nucleus seems to be an after-formation in a cell 

t 

originally withfut one, serving as a sort of reproductive or generative organ 
to furnish the germs or rudiments of young cells. It may be a cytoblast, 
therefore, in two senses,—^l)y generating the coll which contains it, and by 
rcsolvihg itself into the germs of a n«w-cell family ; but it was in the former 
character tliat the term was applied to it by Schleiden, and in this sense 
there are otlnr oTyeets which equally deserve the api>ellation: we have 
seen, indeed, that a cell itself may stand in the relation of a cytoblast to a 
larger cell formed round it. When several cellules arise within a larger 
cell by resolution of its nucleus, their germs, or first rudiments, are described 
as minute spherules much resembling nucleoli; and these, perhaps, be¬ 
coming hollow, may at once expand into cells, or they may become sur¬ 
rounded by a cellimembrane, but without the intermediate step of forming the 
larger body usually termed a nucleus. The so-called nucleus in the cells of 
the ovtim of the entozoa, already described (figs. 9', 10’, and 11'), corresponds 
more with a nucleolus, if size be regarded as a character, and this body is sup¬ 
posed to divide into two cell-germs. Lastly, minute spheroidal cell-rudiments, 
which grow into cells, would seem to occur free in the blastema, from wliat- 
ever source they have been originally derived. 

Seeing the successive generations of cells which proceed from a single 
one in the ovum, and the propagation of cells in a similar manner which 
in many circumstances occurs at after periods, physiologists have been 
naturally led to look to the germinal vesicle of the ovum for the original^ 
source to which all succeeding cell-germs in the economy might be traced 
back; and, that vesicle being itself derived from the parent organism, they 


* Magnified figure of the yeast-plant, Saccharomycet cerevisia. (After 
Meyen.) 


Fig. 12.'* 
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Imve conceived that a peculiar geniiinativc matter, probably eoiistituting 
the substance of the germinal spot, is handed down from parent to off¬ 
spring, and, receiving an impulse by fecundation, begins in the ovum tbc 
series of assimilative and reproductive actions which is afterwards continued 
tlironghout life. Dr. Barry has given a formal theory of the origin and I)r. Itmry's 
multiplication of cells, in which he represents tlie germinative matter as a theory, 
peculiar pellucid substance, and proposes to call it “hyaline.” He conceives 
thaf this substance is derived from the germinal spot of the ovum, and, after 
fecundation by the male, acquires remarkable properties, among others, tliat 
of increasing by the assimilation of new matter, and t/5at of propagating itself 
by division ; and he supposes that the globules into which it dividi^f hym so 
many germs of new cells: according to him, therefore, the cell-germ is a 
globule of hyaline. He is farther of o])inion, that many c^lls which hav(> 
but a transitory existenyy, are intended for no other purpose than to re- 
pr*eJucc the hyaline ; successive generations of them being sometimes el!i- 
ployed in elaborating th^ substances 

It is in the very nature of this suoject to Acite speculation and engender 
hypothesis; and, as to those which have been already producci, we may J)C 
permitted to remark, that, however plausibly they may harmonize with 
some of the phenomena, we cannot receive any one of th?ni witf)^ confidence, 
until it siftill have stood the test of a much more extended comparison, than 
has yet been made, with the results of observation. 

Transformation of Cells and Blastema .—In the conver- Transfor- 
sion of cells into the several textures, there is, in di^Forent ™Jil3cclls. 
instances, a great difference not onl^ in the nature and extent 
of the change which the cells undergo, but also*in the con¬ 
dition which these bodies have attained when the process of 
change commences. In some cases they have already acquired 
a distinct cell-wall and cavity; but in others they never attain 
the condition of cells, strictly so called, and the process of 
transformation begins whilst they may be said, to be but in 
a nascent state. Indeed, in the development of certain tex¬ 
tures, as will afterwards be explained, there is reasoif to Befieve 
that the preliminary process of cell-formation, if in the cir¬ 
cumstances we may properly use such a term, goes no farther 
than the production of nuclei, and that the blastema surround¬ 
ing or lying between the nuclei, which themselves undergo 
transformation, is at once converted into the elements of the 
tissue. The following are the principal modes in which cells 
’ or their elements are metamorphosed; it being understood that 
two or more of the processes, here to be mentioned, may occur 
in the same cell, and that the nucleus also undergoes changes 
which will subsequently be explained. 
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Enlarge- 1. Increase in size, and change of figure-A cell may in- 

^ion’o*f equally, or nearly so, in all its dimensions, in which oase it 

shape. preserves its globular shape; but more commonly the growth 
is greater in certain dimensions, and then the figure becomes 
depressed and discoid, or elongated and oval, fusiform or strap¬ 
shaped. When growing cells meet one another, they generally 
acquire an angular or polyhedral figure; and this may be dbm- 
bined with elongation into the prismatic, or flattening into the 
tabular^form, as exemplified in the columnar and scaly varieties 
of epithelium. All these changes correspond with similar trans- 
,formations already spoken of, which occur in vegetable cells. 
A more rontarkable change of figure ocgjrs in those instances 
13 where a cell shoots out 

ii^^o branches at vari¬ 
ous points of its cir¬ 
cumference, as happens 
with certain varieties of 
pigment cells (fig. 13'); 
and this, too, may be 
aptly compared to the 
ramified or radiating 
cells found in the rush and^some other plants (fig. S'). 

Alteration 2. Altera^on of substance and of contents.—While the 

and^con-"*^* above-described changes of figure are going on, the cell-wall 
tents. usually acquires increased density and strength; and in a flat¬ 
tened cell, when much extended, the opposite sides cohere 
so as to obliterate its cavity. The substance of cells may 
also be changed fti its chemical nature, as in the instance of 
the cuticle, where the cells, while deep-seated, and recently 
formet, a^e soluble in acetic acid, but, as they advance to the 
surface, lose this property and acquire a corneous character. 
Consump- Granular matter contained within cells may be dissolved 

teius!^ and consumed whilst the cell extends itself, as happens with 
^ , those of the yolk of the bird’s egg when they join to form 

Ne^w depo- the early rudiments of the embryo. On the other hand, new 
matters may appear, as fat and pigment within the adipose 
and pigmentous cells, and the peculiar constituents of certain* 

* Pigment cells from tlie tail of the Tadpole, magnified about two hun¬ 
dred and twenty-five diameters. (Schwann.) 
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secretions in the cells of secreting organs; in which last 
case ihe cells may eventually burst, and discharge their con¬ 
tents. 

As in plants, too, the new substance may be so deposited as to 
augment the thickness and strength of the cell-wall, of which an 
example occurs in«the thickening of the sides and narrowing of 
the*cavity of cartilage-cells by layers of new matter on their in¬ 
ternal surface. Or the process may assume still more of a 
plastic and organizing character, as in the endogenous ^oduc- 
tion of young cells, already described, and the formaticfti of 
the spontaneously moving bodies named spermatozoa, or sper-^ 
matic .animalcules, wjych, in plants as well as in linimals, arc 
produced in the cavity of a cell. 

These plastic changes are equally unexplained with the other alterations 
of form and structure which accompany the production and mtftamorphosss 
of cells. As regards the changes in the quantity and cheinicaj nature of 
the contained matter, it may be remarked, that the introduction (»f new mat- > 
ter into a cell is so far a phenomenon of imbibition, and, as |^ch, must be to 
a certain extent dependent on the endosmotic effect produced by tlie sub¬ 
stance already within the cell, and on the comparative facility with which 
the matter to be introduced is imbibq^ and transmitted by the peMueable 
cell-wall. Some substances, moreover, being more readily imbibed than 
others of a different nature, the quality as*weU as the quality of the im¬ 
bibed jjiaterial will be so far determined by the same circumstances. But, 
while an alteration in the contents of a cell may be thus brought about by 
the imbibition of one kind of matter in preference to another, the contained 
substance may be also changed in its qualities by a process of conversion 
taking place within the cell, and there are two conceivable ways in which 
this conversive or “ metabolic” process may possibly occur. 1. Chemical 
action may be mutually exerted between the matter originally contained in 
the cell, and that subsequently introduced into it. 2. It has lijcn supposed 
that the process may be referred to the class of phenomena denominated 
by chemists “ catalytic” actions, or actions by “contact,” in which a che¬ 
mical change is induced in a compound by the presence of a second body, 
which, as far ns appears, does not itself necessarily suffer alteration, and 
it is conceived that the cell-membrane may exert this species of influence 
on the matters contiguous to it. 

This seems also a fitting place to mention that the well-known tremulous 
movement which so frequently affects minute particles of matter, is not un- 
frequently observed in the molecular contents of cells. But in many vegetable 
cells a motion of a different character, and affecting larger-sized corpuscles, is 
seen. These corpuscles move in a steady and regular manner along the 
inside of the cell-wall, and in a constant direction. This motion is named 
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“rotation” by vegetable pliysiologists; the Chara and Vallisncria afford 
beautiful and well-known examples of it.* 


3.—Division into fibriFs.—In the formation of certain tis¬ 
sues, cells which have increased in size and altered in shape, ge¬ 
nerally by elongation and flattening, appear to be resolved into 
fine fibres. The cells, for example, which •form the cortical 
layers of a growing feather, first become flattened and somewhat 

oblong, and then divide longitudinally 
into a number of slender fibres. These 
fibres at first cohere, but afterwards sepa¬ 
rate ; the nucleus during this change gra¬ 
dually dwindles away, and at last, disap¬ 
pears altogether (fig. 14', ®). It is 

doubtful ^hether tl^c fibrils are produced 
bf the deposition of new matter in lon¬ 
gitudinal lines within or on the flattened 
cell, in which case the substance of the 
cell which connects the fibrils .together 
must be rctf.oved, or whether the substance of the cell is 
itself, as it wore, cut up into fibres. 


Fig. 14'.t 





Fig. 15'.t 




Schwann supposed that the 
bundles of fibrils which con¬ 
stitute the chief part of the 
cellular tissue, were formed 
by a similar process. He 
describes the cells as first ex¬ 
tending themselves in two, 
opposite directions, into an 
elongated and usually fusi¬ 
form figure (fig. 16', ®), 

then dividing at the extre¬ 
mities into fibrils (fig. 15,'’); 
the division at length reach- 


* I once noticed in a spherical cpitbelium-ccll from a very young tadpole 
(of the toad) a motion of particles which seemed to me almost to go beyond 
the usual tremuloms molecular movements, A little clump of dark granular 
ituittcr or pigjnent revolved within the cell, and numerous separated granules 
coursed round and round it, making the complete circuit of the cavity. 

t Colls from the cortex of a growing feather, showing their division into 
fibres. 

J Cells becoming developed into cellular tissue, according to Schwann. 
Magnified four hundred and fifty diameters. 
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ing the middle part (fig. 15', ^), and extending through it, so as 
to cottvert the elongated cell into a bundle of parallel fibrils; 
the nucleus persisting for a time, but at last disappearing. 

Hcnle ascribes the formation of cellular tissue to quite a different process, 
as will be afterwards^ explained. He admits the oceurrcncc of spindle- 
shaped cells, split or ramified at their ends, both in healthy tissues and in 
diseased growths, but he thinks they do not give origin to the fibres of cel¬ 
lular tissue. Though colourless, they seem allied to the system of ramified 
pigment cells. 

4. Changes in the relation of cells to each other.^ 

a. Cells may remtyji isolated, as in the instance of the cor¬ 
puscles of blood, chyle, and lymph, and those formed in certaih 
secretions. The firsCmentionfd corpuscles float freely in fluid, 
which may be .looked on as a sort of liquid blastema. 

h. They may be united into a continuous tissue, by means df 
a sufficiently consistent intercellular substance ? theif^ parietes 
remaining distinct? The epithelium and the cuticle, with its 
appendages, afford instances of this. 

c. The parietes of adjoining cells may be inseparably blended 
with each other, or with the int»rccllular substance; the*sides 
of the cells being usually thickened, or their^ cavities almost 
filled up, by deposits in the interior. Cartilagcf is an ex¬ 
ample. 

d. The parietes of adjacent cells coalesce at particular points, 
and, absorption taking place, their cavities become united. It 
is supposed that ramified cells may thus open into one another, 
and Schwann conceives that the networks of capillary vessels 
originate in that way. In other instances the coalescing cells 
are placed in a longitudinal series, and by their union i^rm a 
continuous tube, as happens in the vasiform tissues of vegetables. 
The tubular ducts of some glands are supposed to grow in this 
manner. In certain cases, the tube formed by united cells be¬ 
comes the receptacle of new and peculiar matter, which is depo¬ 
sited in it by an ulterior process of organization ; thus, accord¬ 
ing to Schwann, in the formation of muscular and nervous tissue, 
^ tube is first produced by the coalescence of a series of cells, 
and within this the muscular fibrillae are formed in the one case, 
and the peculiar matter of the nervous fibre in the other. 

0 . We may here also include the process by which Henle 
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conceives the hairs and some other structures to be formed. Cells 
placed in a row arc supposed to coalesce into a sort of axiB;<round 
this axis fibres are laid on, which are themselves derived from 
elongated or otherwise altered cells ; and outside of all is formed 
an inclosing sheath. Such a structure he names a “ complex 
fibre,” or “ complex fasciculus,” and he supposes that nervous 
fibres and the fibres (primitive fasciculi) of muscles are fotmed 
on the same principle ; the matter surrounding the axis being 
fluid^ nerves, but in muscle arranged into fibrils: as to the 
mode in which the homogeneous inclosing tube is produced, he 
I is uncertain. The axis of complex fasciculi may persist, or it 
may disappear. 

' 5. Formation of membranes and fibres from the blastema, 
without the intervention ofactua^ cells.—^s already mentioned, 
there are certain cases in which there*is reason to suppose that 
the blastema, in place of forming distinct cells, which there¬ 
upon beeome «blended, at once gives rise to continuous mem¬ 
branes or fibres. In such cases nuclei are present in "the blas¬ 
tema, and ^ibsequently disappear, or undergo metamorphosis; 
but how far their presence determines the transformation of the 
surroundnig substance, we have no means of deciding. 

а. The blastema may i^n this manner form a simple homoge¬ 
neous film, ^rom which the nuclei for the most part disappear. 
The capsule of the lens, and the brittle layer on the posterior 
part of the ‘cornea, are instances of such simple glass-like mem¬ 
branes, and probably arise.in the way mentioned. 

б. A membrane being produced, as in the last case, fire 
fibrillaj, uniting together in a reticular manner, may be formed 
on it, seemingly by the deposition and coalescence of minute 
granifies. ‘ Then, frequently, the membrane is itself partially or 
wholly absorbed, leaving nothing but the network or fibrils. 
The fibrils withstand the action of acetic acid, and in this respect 
agree with the nuclear fibres, to be afterwards mentioned. An 
instance of this structure occurs in one of the coats of the 
arteries. 

c. In the formation of the cellular, fibrous, and some other 
tissues, according to Henle’s view of that process, the blastemat 
is first converted into long flattened bands, which lie between 
parallel rows of nuclei. Each of these bands, which are not 
more than of an inch broad, is then subdivided into a 
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bundle of fine, parallel fibrils, wlucli soon acquire the waved 
aspect*characteristic of the microscopic filamentous bundles of 
the cellular and fibrous tissues. While this goes on, the nuclei 
undergo remarkable changes, to be immediately noticed. 

6. Changes in the nuclei of cells.—The nucleus may grow 
somewhat larger asu the cell increases in magnitude, at least at 
first*, thus it enlarges and flattens in epithelium cells. It may 
then remain without farther change, or it m^y disappear: it is 
persistent in most varieties of epithelium, but in the flg||tencd 
cells of the cuticle and nails it disappears. In other cases,*the 
substance of the nucleus may undergo a chemical change, of 
which the occasional pfoduction of fat globules in die nuclei of 
cartilage cells is an example. 

Wc have already ^oken of firoliferous nuclei, which arc re¬ 
solved into young cells. 

In many tissues composed of fibres, as the celTular, thb 
fibrous, the substance of the cornea, and the ntusculnr tissue, 
the nuclei become lengthened and attenuated, and oden cres¬ 
centic, crooked, or serpentine; in which state tliey%iay be seen 
lying between the fibres of the tissue, on applying acetic acid, in 
which they are insoluble. Ilavijjg reached this conditionj they 
may then disappear, being first brol^en up into rows of little 
dots. But many of them, instead of vanishing, extend them¬ 
selves at both ends into a fibre, which meets and joins with 
similar prolongations from neighbouring nuclei; the little bodies 
themselves getting gradually thinned down, so that, in some 
cases, all trace of them in the thread is lost. In this manner a 
second set of fibres are produced, which have heen appropriately 
named'“ nuclear fibres.” The nuclear fibres lie between the 
other fibres, or bundles of fibrils, of the tissue in \^iicl^ tliey 
occur; sometimes parallel with these, like the rows of nuclei 
from which they were derived, sometimes winding round them, 
sometimes alternating with them in layers. They are remark¬ 
able for their dark, well-defined outline, and, like the nuclei 
themselves, arc insoluble in acetic acid; so that, by means of 
that re-agent, they may be rendered conspicuous amidst the 
%)ther elements of the tissue with which they are mixed. It 
will be afterwards seen that they strongly resemble the fibres 
of yellow elastic tissue; it is probable, indeed, that the two 
are identical. 
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7- Ulterior Changes in the Blastema.—Intercellular Sub¬ 
stance.—The blastema is usually in great part consumed in 
the progress of development, but a small portion remains be¬ 
tween the cells or other elements of the tissues, generally in¬ 
creasing in consistency, and serving to cement them together; 
it then constitutes the intercellular or intermediate substance. 
I'his substance varies in its condition and aspect: it is i^pre- 
sented as being gjanular in the cellular tissue ; in cartilage it is 
at fir^ pellucid and hyaline, but often undergoes a change, and 
bec'oine fibrous; in ossifying cartilage it is hardened and cal¬ 
cified by deposition of earthy salts. In cartilage, moreover, the 
substance Tnterposed between the cell-cavities increases in 
f|uantity as development advances ; but, as in this case there 
is also a thickening of the cell-wjUs, which are blended with the 
intervening substance, it is impossible to say how_farthc increase 
hi question is due to true intercellular deposit. 
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Nutrition .—The tissues and organs of the animal body, 
when' once employed in the exercise of their functions, are sub¬ 
ject to continual loss of rap.terial, which is restored by nutrition. 
This waste^r consumption of matter, with which, so to speak, 
the use of a part is attended, takes place in different modes and 
degrees in different structures. In the cuticular textures the 
old substance simply wears away, or is thrown off at the surface, 
whilst fresh material is added from below. In muscular texture, 
on the other Jian'd, the process is a chemical or chemico-vital 
one; the functional action of muscle is attended with an ex¬ 
penditure* of moving force, and a portion of matter is con¬ 
sumed, whether directly or indirectly, in the production of that 
force ; that is, it undergoes a chemical change, and, being by 
this alteration rendered unfit to serve again, is removed by 
absorption. The amount of matter changed in a given time, 
or, in other words, the rapidity • of the nutritive process, is 
much greater in those instances where there is a production and 
expenditure of force, than where the tissue serves merely passive' 
mechanical purposes. Hence, the bones, tendons, and ligaments 
are much less wasted in exhausting diseases than the muscles, or 
than the fat, which is consumed in respiration, and generates heat. 
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Up to a certain period, tlie addition of new matter exceeds the Growth, 
amount of waste, and the whole body, as well as its several parts, 
augments in size and weight: this is “ growth.” When matu¬ 
rity is attained, the supply of material merely balances the 
consumption; and, after this, no steady increase takes place, 
although the quantify of some matters in the body, especially 
the fjft, is subject to considerable fluctuation at all periods of life. 

It would be foreign to our purpose to enter on the subject of 
nutrition in general; we may, however, briefly consider the 
mode in which the renovation of substance is conceivedbe 
carried on in the tissues. ^ 

The .material of nutrition is immediately derivei? from the Nutritive 
plasma of the blood, or liquor sanguinis, which is conveyed by the* Je- 
.blood-vessels, and traijpudes through the coats of their capillary "vcd. 
.branches; and it is in all cases*a necessary condition that this 
matter should be brought within reach of the spot wlnfre nutri-* 
tion goes on, although, as will immediately be eiiplainfid, it is 
not essential for this purpose that the vessels should flctually 
pass into the tissue. 

In cuticle and epithelium, the nutritive change is etfected by Differences 
a continuance of the process to wjiich these textures owe their of nutrition*^ 
origin. Tlie tissues in question being devoid of vessels, nutri¬ 
ent matter, or blastema, is furnished by the vessSls af the true 
skin, or subjacent vascular membrane ; cells arise in the blas¬ 
tema, enlarge, alter in figure, often also in chemical nature, 
and, after serving for a time as part of the tissue, are thrown off 
at. its free surface. 

But it cannot in all cases be so clearly shot^n that nutrition 
takes place by a continual formation and decay of the structural 
elements of the tissue ; and it must not be forgotten, tiiat ili6re 
is another conceivable mode in which the renovation of matter 
might be brought about, namely, by a molecular change which 
renews the substance, particle by particle, without affecting the 
form or structure. Still, although conclusive evidence is want¬ 
ing on the point, it seems probable that something more than a 
mere molecular change generally takes place, but of what precise 
■ature, is, as yet, only matter of conjecture. Some have 
supposed that the nuclei seen among the ^bres of many tissues 
may probably minister to their nutrition, and it has been ima¬ 
gined that these nuclei may serve as centres of assimilation and 
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increase, inducing a deposition and organization of matter in 
their neighbourhood, and propagating themselves by spontaneous 
division. 

• In the instance of cuticle and epithelium, no vessels enter 
the tissue, but the nutrient fluid which the vessels afford pene¬ 
trates a certain way into the growing mass, ajtd the cells continue 
to assimilate this fluid, and pass through their changes *at a 
distance from, ancf independently of, the blood-vessels. Whe¬ 
ther, in such cases, the whole of the residuary blastema remains 
as tnterccllular substance, or whether a part is again absorbed 
into the vessels, is not known. In other non-vascular tissues, 
such as articular cartilage, the nutrient^fluid is doubtless, in 
♦ike manner, conveyed by imbibition through their mass, where 
it is then attracted and assimilated. Thp mode of nutrition of, 
these and other non-vasc'ular masses of tissue may be compared, . 
♦ndecd, tb that which takes place throughout the entire organism 
in cellulr.r plants, as well as in polypes, and some other simple 
kinds of animals, in which no vessels have been detected. But 
even in the^vascular tissues the case is not absolutely different; 
in these, it is true, the vessels traverse the tissue, but they do 
not penetrate into its struclui;al elements. Thus the capillary 
vessels of muscle pass between and around its fibres, but they 
do not enter {hern ; still less do they penetrate the fibrillse 
within the fibre: these, indeed, are much smaller than the finest 
vessel. The nutrient fluid, on exuding from the vessels, has 
here, therefore, as well as in the non-vascular tissues, to per¬ 
meate the adjoining mass by transudation, in order to reach 
these element, aftd yield new substance at every point where 
renovation is going on. The vessels of a tissue have, indeed, 
beentnot* unaptly compared to the artificial channels of irriga¬ 
tion which distribute water over a field; just as the water pene¬ 
trates and pervades the soil which lies between the intersecting 
streamlets, and thus reaches the growing plants, so the nutritious 
fluid, escaping through the coats of the blood-vessels, must per¬ 
meate the intermediate mass of tissue which lies in the meshes 
of even the finest vascular network. The quantity of fluid sup¬ 
plied, and the distance it has to penetrate beyond the vesselsv 
will vary according to the proportion which the latter bear to 
the mass requiring to be nourished. 

We have seen that in the cuticle the decayed parts are 
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thrown off at the free surface; in the vascular tissues, on the 
other hand, the old or effete matter must be first reduced to a 
liquid state, then find its way into the blood-vessels, or lympha¬ 
tics, along with the residual part of the nutritive plasma, and be 
by them carried off. But, in certain cases, the mode of removal 
of the old matter ifi not clear; as, for example, in the crystal¬ 
line lens, which is destitute of vessels, and grows by deposition 
of blastema and formation of cells at its surface: here we should 
infer that the oldest parts were nearest the centre, and, if we 
suppose them to be changed in nutrition, it is puzzling to 
account for their removal. 

• 

From what has heeii saMy it is clear that the vessels are not proved to per¬ 
form any other part, in the series of changes above described, beyond that o? 
• conveying matter to and fr»m the sceije of nutrition ; and that this, though a 
. necessary condition, is not the essential part of the process. The several 
acts of assuming and assimilating new matter, of conferring on* it organitj 
structure and form, and of disorganizing again that which js to b* removed, 
which are so many manifestations of the metabolic and plastic properties 
already spoken of, are performed beyond the blood-vessels. is plain, also, 
that a tissue, though devoid of vessels, and the elements of a vascular tissue, 
though placed at an appreciable distance from the vessels, may still be or¬ 
ganized and living structures, and within the dominion of the nutritive pro¬ 
cess. How far the sphere of nutrition may, in certain cases, be limited, is a 
question that still needs further investigation ; in the cuticle^for example, 
and its appendages, the nails and hairs, which are placed on the surface of 
the body, we must suppose that the old and dry part, which is about to be 
thrown off or worn away, has passed out of the limits of nutritive influence ; 
but to what distance beyond the vascular surface of the skin the province of 
nutrition extends, has not been determined. 


Regeneration .—When part of a texture has been lost or re¬ 
moved, the loss may be repaired by regeneration of a*new*por- 
tion of tissue of the same kind; but the extent to which this 
restoration is possible is very different in different textures. 
Thus, in muscle, a breach of continuity may be repaired by a 
new growth of cellular tissue ; but the lost muscular sub¬ 
stance is not restored. Regeneration occurs in nerve, but 
only in a very limited degree; in bone it takes place much 
more readily and extensively, and still more so in fibrous 
and cellular tissue. The special circumstances of the regenera¬ 
tive process in each tissue will be considered hereafter; but we 
may here state generally, that, as fiir as is known, the reproduction 
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of a texture is effected in tlie same manner as its original forma¬ 
tion ; lymph or fibrin derived from the liquor sanguini8*is de¬ 
posited as blastema, and in this the elements of the tissue appear 
in the way already described. 

In experimental inquiries respecting regeneration, we must 
bear in mind, that the extent to which repar|[,tion is possible, as 
well as the readiness with which it occurs, is much greater in 
many of the lower animals than in man. In newts, and some 
other cold-blooded vertebrata, indeed, (not to mention still more 
worflierful instances of regeneration in animals lower in the scale,) 
an entire organ, a limb, for example, is readily restored, com¬ 
plete in allots parts, and perfect in all its tissues. 

In concluding what it lias been deemed advisable in the foregoing pages 
to state respecting the development of the textires, we may remark, that, 
besides what is due to its intrin.sic imjiortance, the study of this subject de- 
vives great additional interest from the aid it promises to afrord in its appli¬ 
cation to pathological inquiries. Researches which- have been made within 
the la.st fow years, and which are .still zealously carried on, tend to show that 
the structures y'hich constitute morbid growths are formed by a process ana¬ 
logous to that by which the natural or sound tissues arc developed: some 
of these morbid jiroductions, indeed, are in no way to be distinguished from 
cellulav, fibrous, cartilaginous, and c/her natural structures, and have, doubt¬ 
less, a similar mode of origin ; others, again, as far as yet ajipears, are jiecu- 
liar in structgre tTnd composition, but still their production is with much 
probability to be referred to the .same general process. The prosecution of 
this subject, however, does not fall within the scope of the present work. 
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TIie most striking external character of thp blood is its well- 
known colour, which is florid red in the arteries, but of a dark 
purple or modena tint in the veins. It is a somewhat cjjynmy 
and consistent liquid, a little heavier than water, its specific 
gravity being 1052 to 1067 ; it has a saltish taste an^l a peculiar 
faint odour. 

To the naked eye the blood appears liomogeneous; but when 
, examined with the microscope,; either while within the minute 
. vessels, or whep spread out into a thin layer upon a piece of glasSj 
it is seen to consist of a transparent colourless fluid, named the 
“ lymph of the blood,” “ liquor sanguinis,” or pla^a,” and 
minute solid particles or corpuscles immersed in it. These 
corpuscles are of two kinds, the red, and the coiourless: the 
former are by far the most abundant, and have been long known 
as “ the red particles,” or “ globules,” of the bloodthe 
“ colourless,” or “ pale corpuscles,” pn the otlmr hand, being 
fewer in number, and less eonspicuous, have only*withln the 
last few years been generally recognized by microscopic ob¬ 
servers. When blood is drawn from the vessels, the liquor 
sanguinis separates into two parts;—into fibrin, which becomes 
solid, and a pale yellowish liquid named $erum. The fibrin 
in solidifying involves the corpuscles and ^>rm« a red con¬ 
sistent mass, named the clot or crassammtum of the blopd, 
from which the serum gradually separates. The* relation 
between the above-mentioned constituents of the blood in the 
liquid and the coagulated states may be represented by the sub¬ 
joined scheme; 
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Bsd corpuscle $.—These are not spherical, as the name “ glo¬ 
bules,” by which they have been so generally designated, would 
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eecm to imply, but flattened or disk-shaped. Those of the hu¬ 
man blood (fig. 16',’’®) have a nearly circular outline, like a piece. 

of coin, and most of them also present a 
shallow cup-like depression or dimple on 
both surfaces; their usual figure is, there¬ 
fore, that of biconcave disks. Their mag¬ 
nitude differs somewhat even in the'same 
drop of blood, and it has been variously 
assi^ed by authors; but the prevalent size may be stated at 
from —th to—:th of an inch in diameter, and about one- 
fourth of that in thickness. 

In mammiferous animals generally the red corpuscles are 
'shaped as in man, except in the camel tribe, in which they 
have an elliptical outline. In -birds, reptiles, and most fishes, 
they arc oval disks witii a central elevation on both surfaces, 
'(fig. 17Vfroi» the frog,) the height and extent of which, as well 

as the proportionate length 
and breadth of the nval, 
vary in different instances, 
so that in some osseous 
fishes the elliptical form 
is almost shortened into a 
circle. The blood-disks 
of the lamprey and other 
cyclostomatous fishes, are 
circular and biconcave; thus in figure exactly resembling those 
of man. The blood corpuscles of invertebrata, though they 
want the red.colour, are also, for the most part, flattened or disk¬ 
shaped ; being in some cases circular, in others oblong, as in the 
larv^ of aquatic insects. Sometimes they appear granulated on 
the surface like a raspberry, but this is probably due to some 
alteration occurring in them. 

The size of the corpuscles differ greatly in diflFerent kinds of 
animals ; it is greater in birds than in mammalia, and largest of 

• Red corpuscles of human blood, magnified about five hundred diameters 
(Wagner). 1, shows depression on the surface. 2. A corpuscle seen edge¬ 
ways. 3. Red corjmscles altered by exposure. 

t Blood corpuscles of the frog, magnified about five hundred diameters. 
1, shows their broad surface, 2. One seen edge-ways. 3, shows the efiieot 
of weak acetic acid ; the nucleus has become distinct. 4. A coIourTess or 
lymph corpuscle (from Wagner.) 
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all in the naked amphibia. They are for the most part smaller Varieties 
in quadrupeds than in man ; in the elephant, however, they 
are larger, being inch, which is the largest size 

yet observed in the blood corpuscles of any mammiferous animal: 
the goat was long supposed to have the smallest, viz. about 
, ^r^th of an inch*; but Mr. Gulliver has found that they are 
much smaller in the Napu musk-deer, being; less than yFoTo*'^* 
of an inch in that animal. In birds they do pot vary in size so 
much: from Mr. Gulliver’s very elaborate tables of m^^ure- 
ment it appears that they range in length from about to 

g^Q^th of an inch; he states that their breadth is usually a 
little more than hal^.thc length, and their thickness about a 
third of the breadth, or rather more. He found a remarlcabli* 
.exception in the corpuscles of;the snowy owl, which measure 
' Ti Vo *'^ length, and are only about a third of 

this in breadth. In scaly reptiles they are from -- g -^-gth tcF 
•j-jggpth in length; in the naked amphibia they ar« much larger: 
thus, in the frog they arc yj^th of an inch long, antf yj^th 
broad; in the salamander they are larger still; bu? the largest 
yet known in any animal arc those of the proteus, which 
are upwards of y^th of an inclk in length; the siren, which 
is so much allied to the proteus in q,ther respects, agrees with 
it also in the very large size of its blood corpusefes ;»they mea- 
sure T^rth of an inch in length, and —rth in breadth. In the 
skate and shark tribe the corpuscles resemble those of the frog, 
in other fishes they are smaller. 

.From what has been stated, it will be seen that the size of 
the blood corpuscles in animals generally is not prQportionate to 
the size of the body; at the same time Mr. Gulliver remarks, 
that, “ if we compare the measurements made fronf a ^reat 
number of different species of the same order, it will be found 
that there is a closer connexion between the size of the animal 
and that of its blood corpuscles than has been generally sup¬ 
posed and he has pointed out at least one example of a very 
natural group of quadrupeds, the ruminants, in which there is a 
gradation of the size of the corpuscles in relation to that of the 
body. 

.Structure.—The large corpuscles of the frog and salamander 
can be .^ily shown to consist of a thin, transparent, vesicular puscles 
envelope, enclosing an apparently solid, oval ■nMclm, in the, “ JS 

e 2 fiehes. 
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centre, with a quantity of softer red-coloured matter disposed 
round the nucleus and filling up the space between it and the 
envelope. When exposed to the action of weak acetic acid, 
(fig. 17',^) the colouring matter is speedily extracted, and the 
nucleus becomes distinct, whilst the delicate envelope, is ren¬ 
dered so faint as to be scarcely visible; but its presence may be . 
still made obviou? by adding solution of iodine, which gives 
it colour and opacity. If strong acid be used, the envelope 
will length be dissolved entirely. Pure water extracts the 
colour and distends the vesicle by imbibition, altering its shape 
from oval Jo roiind, and making the nucleus more conspicuous. 
Both, the one and the other of these rc-agents sometimes cause 
the envelope to burst; the nucleus then escapes, and the structure 
of the corpuscle is demonstrated still iMore plainly. These 
effects are caused by the thinner exterior fluid passing through, 
by endosmosis, to the thicker matter within the vesicle; and pre¬ 
cisely thb opposite effect may be produced by immersing the cor¬ 
puscles in a fluid of a sufficiently high degree of concentration, 
so as to cause the predominant current to pass from within 
outwards. Accordingly, on using a strong solution of salt or of 
sugaf, the vesicles will shrink and become thinner; and, no 
doubt, the variations in plumpness which the corpuscles often 
naturally Jjresent are owing to differences in the degree of 
concentration of the surrounding liquid. The nucleus (fig. 

17^*) is rather more than a third of the length of the corpus¬ 
cles ; it appears, especially after being exposed to the action 
of vinegar, to be composed of tolerably large granules, and, 
when so treated at least, it is quite free from colour. The 
envelope appears as an exceedingly fine, homogeneous, and 
pelliicid‘membrane. The coloured content of the corpuscle is 
a pale red matter, very faintly granular; it surrounds the nu¬ 
cleus, and occupies the space between it and the vesicular en¬ 
velope. The envelope and red matter are obviously of a soft 
and yielding nature, for the corpuscles alter their shape on the 
slightest pressure, as is beautifully seen while they move within 
the vessels ; they are also clastic, for they readily recover their 
original form again. It must be remarked, that the blood 
corpuscles when viewed singly appear very faintly coloured, apd 
it is only when collected in considerable quantity that they pro¬ 
duce a strong deep red. 
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A structure consisting of envelope, pucleus, and red matter, Difference 
as sl^^wn in the large blood-disks of amphibia, may be demon- 
strated in many other instances, and by analogy has been infer¬ 
red to exist in all, man not excepted. But the existence of a 
nucleus .1 in the blood corpuscles of man and mammalia is, at 
best, extremely d^btful ; and few inquirers have been able to 
satisfy themselves of it by actual observation. Hewson and 
Muller, it is true, believed that they had, actually seen the 
nucleus in the human blood-disk, and that they could 
strate its existence by the action of water (Hewson), or acetic 
acid (Muller) ; but, although the human corpuscle^changes its* 
figure and loses its rfiolour when exposed to these agent|, and 
although its pellucid vesicular envelope, and the pale, red, soft 
substance contained within, cap be readily shown, yet some of 
the most careful observers who have recently inquired into thq 
subject, and among them Mr. Gulliver, with whom my own 
observations would lead me to concur, profess nbt to iiave been, 
able to discover a nucleus by any mode of exaxnination they 
could devise; others deny its general existence in the human 
blood coi-puscles, but believe it is present in a few of them. 

The human blood corpuscles,•as well as those of the‘lower Alteration 
animals, often present deviations from the natural shape, which 
are most probably due to causes acting after the bldbd has been 
drawn from the vessels. Thus, it is not unusual for many of 
them to appear indented or jagged at the margin, when ex¬ 
posed under the microscope (fig. 1(5',’), and the number of 
cOrpiis,cles so altered often appears to increase during the time of 
observation. This is, perhaps, the most common change; but 
they may become distorted in various other ways, and corru¬ 
gated on the surface; not unfrequently one of their cifncave 
sides is bent out, and they acquire a cup-like figure. It is even 
a question with some observers, whether the biconcave figure 
which the corpuscles generally present may not be due to a dis¬ 
tention of the circumferential part of an originally flat disk. 

Mr. Gulliver made the curious discovery, that the corpuscles of 
the Mexican deer and some allied species present very singular 
‘forms, probably in consequence of exposure; the figures they 
assume are various, but most of them become lengthened and 
pointed at the ends, and then often slightly bent, not unlike 
caraway seeds. 
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The red disks, when drawn from the vessels, have a singular 
tendency to run together, and to cohere by their broad siftfaces, 
so as to form by their aggregation cylindrical columns, like piles 
or rouledus of money, and the rolls or piles themselves join toge¬ 
ther into an irregular network (fig. 18^). In a few moments 


Fig, 18'.' 
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after this has takdn place, a heaving 
or slowly oscillating motion is' ob¬ 
servable in the mass, and the rolls 
may then become broken up, and the 
corpuscles more or less completely 
disjoined (Jones). Generally the cor¬ 
puscles separate^ on a slight impulse, 
and they may then unite again. The 
, nature, of the ifttraction exerted be- 
,tween the corpuscles is doubtful ; but it may, be remarked, 
that the phenomenon will take place in blood that has stood 
, for som<j‘hour^'after it has been drawn, and also when the glo¬ 
bules arc immersed in serum in place of liquor sanguinis. 

Pale or colourless Corpmcles (fig. 19').—These are com- 
Fig. 19'. t paratively few in number, of a rounded and slightly 
flattened figure, rather larger in man and mammalia 
than the red disks, and varying much less than the 
'latter in size and aspect in different animals. They 
^ are destitute of colour, finely granulated on the sur¬ 

face, and specifically lighter than the red corpuscles. Water 
has little effect on them ; acetic acid brings speedily into view a 
nucleus, consisting sometimes of one, but more commonly,of t^fco 
or three, rarely four, large clear granules (fig. 19',®’ ; a deli¬ 

cate envelope at the same time comes into view, which becomes 
distended so as to augment the size of the globule, and is even¬ 
tually dissolved, the nucleus remaining. 

Liquor Sanguinis^ or Plasma .—This is the pale clear fluid 
in which the corpuscles are naturally immersed. Its great cha- 
ractfr is its strong tendency to coagulate when the blood is with¬ 
drawn from the circulating current, and on this account it is diffi¬ 
cult to procure it free from the corpuscles. Nevertheless, by filter- 

■* Roll corpuscles collected into rolls (after Henle). 
t Pale corpuscles of liuinan blood, magnified about five hundred diameters, 
1. Natural aspect. 2 and 3. Acted on by weak acetic acid, which brings 
into view the single or composite nucleus. 
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ing the slowly coagulable blood of the frog, as was first practised 
by M4iller, the large corpuscles are retained by the filter, while the 
liquor sanguinis comes through in perfectly clear and colourless 
drops, which, while yet clinging to the funnel, or after they 
have fallen in with the recipient, separate into a pellucid glassy 
film of fibrin, a»d an equally transparent diffluent serum. 
WlTen human blood is drawn in inflammatqfy diseases, as well 
as in some other conditions of the system, the red particles 
separate from the liquor sanguinis before coagulation, anjj leave 
the upper part of the liquid clear. In this case, however^ the 
plasma is still mixed with the pale corpuscles, which, being i 
light, accumulate at Jthe top. On coagulation taking place in 
these circumstances, the upper part of the clot remains free froih 
redness, and forms the well-kgown “ bufFy coat ” so apt to ap¬ 
pear in inflamjnatory blood. Now, in such cases, a portion of 
the clear liquor may be taken up with a spoon, and allowed th 
separate by coagulation into its fibrin and sA-umj'so as to 
demonstrate its nature. Dr. A. Buchanan has pointed out 
another method of separating the liquor sanguinis^rom the red 
corpuscles, which I have repeatedly tried with success: it con¬ 
sists in mixing fresh-drawn blood with six or eight tinlfes its 
bulk of scrum, and filtering throt^h plotting paper; the admix¬ 
ture of serum delays coagulation, and a great part of the liquor 
sanguinis, of course diluted, passes through the filter, and sub¬ 
sequently coagulates. 

Coagulated plasma, whether obtained from buffy blood, or 
exuded on inflamed surfaces, presents, under the microscope, a 
multitude of fine filaments confusedly interwoven, as in a piece 
of felt; but these are more or less obscured by the intermixture 
of corpuscles and fine granules, the former having all fhe ttaracr 
ters of the pale corpuscles of the blood. The filaments arc no 
doubt formed by the fibrin, as it solidifies in the coagulation of 
the liquor sanguinis. 

Blood may be freed from fibrin by stirring it with a bundle 
of twigs, which entangle the fibitnc as it concretes. 
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COAGULATJON OF THE BLOOD. 

In explaining the constitution of the plasma, we have been 
obliged so far to anticipate the account of *lhe coagulation of 
the blood. The c following are the phenomena which usher 
in and which accompany this remarkable change. Immedi¬ 
ate! ^?fter it is drawn, the blood emits a sort of exhala¬ 
tion, the “ halitus,” having a faint smell; in about three or 
four minutes a film appears on the surface, quickly spreading 
from ^:^he circumference to the middle ; a'-minute or two later 
the part of the blood in contact with the inside o£ the vessel 
becomes solid, then speedily the whole? mass; so that, in 
About eight or nine minutes after being drawn^ the blood is 
completely gelatinized. At about fifteen or twenty minutes, or 
it may l^c much later, the jelly-like mass begins to shrink away 
from the sid^s of the vessel, and the scrum to exude from it. 
The clot continues to contract, and the serum to escape, for se¬ 
veral hours, the quickness and extent of the process varying 
exceedingly in different cases and, if the serum be poured off 
more will usually continueoto drain slowly from the clot for two 
or three days. 

The nature of the change which takes place in the coagula¬ 
tion of the blood has been already spoken of; it is essentially 
owing to the coagulation of the liquor sanguinis, the fibrin of 
that liquid separating in form of a solid mass, which involve's 
the corpuscles? but allows the serum to escape from it in greater 
or Ipss quantity. But although the solidification of the fibrin, 
and Urination of a red clot, would undoubtedly take place 
independently of any co-operation on the part of the corpuscles, 
still it must not be forgotten that, in point of fact, the red disks 
are not altogether passive while coagulation goes on; for they 
run together into rolls, as already described, and the circum¬ 
stance of their doing so with ^eater or with less promptitude 
materially affects the result of the coagulating process. Thus, 
there seems good reason to believe that, as H. Nasse has 
pointed out, one of the causes, and in inflammatory blood pro¬ 
bably the chief cause, of the production of the buffy coat, is an 
exaltation of the natural tendency of the red^^ disks to run toge- 
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tlier, whereby, being more promptly an<J more closely aggregated 
into Compact masses, they more speedily -subside through the 
liquid plasma, leaving the upper part of it colourless by the 
time coagulation sets in ; and Mr. Jones has drawn attention to 
another influential circumstance derived from the same source, 
namely, the more fapid and close contraction of the network, or 
spongework, as he terms it, into which then little rolls of cor¬ 
puscles unite, and the consequent expulsion of great part of the 
liquor sanguinis from its meshes before the fibrin solidi&^^ the 
mass of aggregated corpuscles naturally tending to the lower part 
of the vessel, whilst the expressed plasma, being ligly,er, accumu-' 
lates at the top. OS course, it is not meant to deny that more 
tardy coagulation of the blood would produce the same result as 
more speedy aggregsftion of the corpuscles; it is well known, 
indeed, that blood may be made to show the buffy epat by de.* 
laying its coagulation, but buffed inflammatory blood is not 
always slow in coagulating. 

Various causes accelerate, retard, or entirely^prevent the 
coagulation of the blood ; of these, it will here suffice to 
indicate the more important and best ascertained. 

1. Temperature.—Cold dela}»%, and at or below 40 degrees 
Fahr., prevents coagulation; but even»frozen blopd, when thawed 
and heated again, will coagulate. Moderate elevation of tempe¬ 
rature above that of the body promotes coagulation. 

2. Coagulation is accelerated by free exposure of the blood, 
even in vacuo, but especially by exposure to air and various 
either gases ; also, but in a less degree, by contact with foreign 
bodies generally. On the other hand, the maintenance of its 
fluidity is favoured by exclusion of air, and by contact with ,the 
natural tissues of the body, so long at least as these r* tain^ their 
usual vital and physical properties. 

8. Cessation of the blood’s motion within the hody favours 
coagulation, probably by arresting those perpetual changes of 
material, both destructive and renovative, to which it is natu¬ 
rally subject in its rapid course through the system. Agitation 
of exposed blood, even in vacua, accelerates coagulation, most 
probably by increasing its exposure. 

4. Water, in a proportion not exceeding twice the bulk of 
the blood, hastens coagulation; a larger quantity retards it. 
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Blood also coagulates more speedily when the serum is of low 
specific gravity, indicative of much water in proportion lo the 
saline ingredients. 

5. Almost every substance that has been tried, except caustic 
potash and soda, when added to the blood m minute proportion^ 
hastens its coagulation; although many of tile same substances, 
when mixed with it in somewhat larger quantity, have an oppo¬ 
site effect. The salts of the alkalies and earths, added in the 
prop^on of two or three per cent, and upwards, retard, and, 
when above a certain quantity, suspend or prevent coagulation ; 

•but, thougli^the process be thus suspended, it speedily ensues on 
diluting the mixture with water. The cjustic alkalies perma¬ 
nently destroy the coagulability of the blood. Acids delay or 
prevent coagulation. Qpium, ,belladonmi, and many other 
medicinal agents from the vegetable kingdom, are .said to have a 
similar effect; but the statements of experimenters by no means 
• entirely ^^rce Respecting them. 

6. Certain^, states of the system.—Faintness occasioned by 
loss of blood favours coagulation ; states of excitement are said 
to have, though not invariably, the opposite effect. Impeded 
aeration of the blood in disaise, .or in suffocative modes of 
death, makes i); slow to <eoagulatc. So also in cold-blooded 
animals, with slow circulation and low respiration, the blood 
coagulates less rapidly than jpi the warm-blooded ; and, among 
the latter, the tendency of the blood to coagulate is strongest 
in birds, which have the greatest amount of respiration and 
highest temperature. 

7. Coagulatdon commences earlier, and is sooner completed, 
in ^terial, than in venous blood. Dr. Nasse finds that woman’s 
blood begins to coagulate nearly two minutes sooner than that of 
the male sex. 

In general, when blood coagulates quickly, the clot is more 
bulky and less firm, and the serum is less effectually expressed 
from it; and causes which affect the rapidity of coagulation 
will also occasion differences in the proportion of the moist 
clot to the exuded serum. 

There is no sufficient evidence of evolution of heat or of 
disengagement of carbonic acid from blood during its coagulation, 
which some have supposed to occur. 
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CHEMICAL COMPOSITION OP THE BLOOD. * 

The blood is slightly alkaline ; it has been found that a 
dradlmi of blood is capable of saturating rath^ more than a drop 
of vinegar. Carbonic acid, o.xygen and nitrogen gases, may be 
extracted from it in proportions which differ in arterjfi^and 
venous blood, and which will be subsequently given. On being 
evaporated, 1000 parts of blood yield, on an averagq, about 790* 
of water, and 210 of ^olid residue. 

It has been ascertained by analysis that blood has the samh 
ultimate composition's flesh; |in observation which is obviously 
of great interest in reference to the office performed by the, 
blood in nutrition. A comparative examination of dried ox- 
blood and dried flesh (beef), by Playfair and Bdbckm4nn, gave , 
the following mean result: 


Carbon 
Hydrogen 
Nitrogen 
Oxygen 
Ashes . 


Flesh. Blood. 
61*86 61-96 

7-58 7-26 

15-03* ■ J,6-07 
21-30 21-30 

*4-23 4-42. 


Deducting the ashes, or inorganic matter, the composition of 
the organic part is such as corresponds with the formula € 48 , 

H39* ^6’ ^ 16 - 

Red Corpuscles .—These consist, as already stated, of ei^ve- Chemical 
lope, red contents, and, in many animals, a nucleus. ^The ofrerdisk^ 
nucleus is, by some writers, considered to be of the nature of 
fibrin*; but others have likened it to coagulated albumen, from 
the manner in which it Vithstands the action of acetic acid. 

The envelope approaches most to fibrin in its cliaractcrs. The 
included red matter consists of two substances,—one named 
glohulm, of itself colourless, and very nearly allied to albumen ■ 
in its nature ; the other, a colouring principle named hemtatin., 
or heematosin^ which imparts redness to the fimt. These may 
be separated by the following process. 
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Blood deprived of fibrin by stirring is mixed with at least four times its 
bulk of saturated solution of sulphate of soda, and thrown on a filter-; a few 
of the eorpuscles pass through with the liquid, but the greater part remain 
on the filter in form of a moist red mass, named the cruor. This is boiled 
with alcohol slightly acidulated with sulphuric acid; the hsematin is thereby 
dissolved, while the colourless globulin remains behind in combination with 
])art of the sulphuric acid. Carbonate of ammoni^^ is then added to the 
acid solution of haematin while it is yet hot, to remove the sulphuric' acid, 
and, after being clcargd by filtration from sulphate of ammonia, and a little 
globulin which is precipitated, the liquor is evaporated to a twelfth of its 
bulk^ft then deposits the hsematin in form of a dark brown or almost 
black powder, from which a minute proportion of fat may be extracted by 
means of ethir. 

* Ilamatin, as obtained by the above process, is insoluble in 
water, alcohol, and ether; but it readi^ dissolves in any of 
^these liquids after being mixed with potash, soda, or ammonia, 
forming deep red solutions. It dissolves also in alcohol, to 
which an acid, has been added, but its acid combinations are 
insoluble in water. When burned, it yields nearly ten. per cent» 
of peroxide‘of iron, representing near seven per cent, of iron. 
According to Mulder, it is composed of carbon 65‘84, hydrogen 
nitrogen 10‘40, oxygeq 11 *75, and iron 6*64; or C 44 , 

HgS’ ^3» ^6’ 

Chemists have (littered m opinion ns to the condition in which iron exists 
in the bicmatin ; some have supposed that the metal enters into the formation 
of the organic compound, and holds the same rank in its constitution as the 
carbon, hydrogen, and other constituents-; but others conceive that it is in 
the state of oxide or salt, and, as such, combined or mixed with the organic 
matter, in a similar wanner, perhaps, as oxides and salts may be combined 
with albumen. An experiment of Scherer seems conclusive against the 
formc^ vici^, and shows that the iron, though a constant ingredient in the 
red corpuscle, is not an essential constituent of the hsematin. By treating 
cruor with sulphuric acid, the chemist named succeeded in entirely separat¬ 
ing the yon from it, and after this it nevertheless imparted an intensely red 
colour to alcohol. This fact also proves that the red colour of the blood is 
not due to iron, as some have believed. 

Globulin .—When the hsematin has been extracted from the 
blood corpuscles by the foregoing method, the globulin remains 
in combination with sulphuric acid. It is a protein compound, 
agreeing with albumen in composition, and in all its properties, 
except the two following, viz. its insolubility in serum, that is. 
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in a saline solution which holds albumen dissolved; and, 
secondly, its coagulation, by heat, in form of a granular mass, 
different in aspect from coagulated albumen. Henle suggests 
that botli peculiarities may be due to the circumstance, that the 
albuminous matter is enclosed, and, in some degree, protected, 
by the envelopes df the corpuscles, which remain after extrac¬ 
tion* of the hmmatin ; and he thinks that gjobulin is probably 
nothing but albumen with the membranous envelopes (and nu¬ 
clei, when present,) of the blood particles. Lecanu and Jt^ebig 
consider it albumen. 

The ermr, or matter of the red corpuscles, whic|^ consists of ^nior. 
the globulin and hseniiatin together, may be dissolved in \{ater; 
and its solution, which contains the envelopes in suspension*) 

, coagulates by a heat •f 181 degrees. Its effects with re-agents, 
both in its soljible and coagulated state, resemble those of albu-, 
men under like circumstances. IJerzelius reckons t^ie relative 
proportions of globulin and haematin as 94*5 W thb^ former, , 
and 6'6 'of the latter. The corpuscles are supposed also to 
contain a solid phosphuretted fat in small quantity, but its pro¬ 
portion has not been determined. 100 parts of dry cruor yield 
by calcination about 1 ’3 of brow« alkaline ashes, which cbnsist 
of carbonate of soda with traces of«phosphatc^0'3, phosphate 
of lime OT, lime 0'2, subphosphate of iron 0*1, *peroxide of 
iron 0*5, carbonic acid and loss 0*1. 

The red corpuscles form by far the largest part of the organic Proportion 
matter in the blood :• their proportion may be ascertained by 
filtering beat blood mixed with solution of Glauber’s salt, as 
already mentioned; or by weighing the drietf do*, and making 
allowance for the fibrin it contains. Prom Lecanu’s determina¬ 
tions we may reckon the amount of the corpuscle^ as about 
120 or 180 parts in 1000 of blood. Simon gives a lower 
estimate; but, apart from differences due to the methods of 
determining it, the quantity is really subject to great fluctua¬ 
tion. 

Denis and'Lecanu state that, as a general rule, the proportion of red par¬ 
ticles is greater in the blood of the male sex than in that of the female, 
whilst the proportion of albumen is about the same in both. Lecanu gives 
the following mean result, derived from numerous analyses, exhibiting the 
proportion of crassamentum and water in the blood of the two sexes. No 


Differences 
in amount 
of crassa¬ 
mentum. 
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deduction is made for the fibrin; but, considering its small relative quantity, 
any possible variation in it cannot materially afFect the general concI)ision. 

Male. Female. 

Crnssamentum, from IIC‘8 to 148 . . . 68‘3 to 129'9i 

Water . . ,778 to 805 .. . 790 to 863. 

He found the following differences according to temperament: 

Mule. Female. 

Sanguine temperament , . . 136’4 . . . 12G'l 

Lymphatic temperament . . . 116‘6 . . . 117‘3 

As^dJjards age, Denis foun<l the proportion of crassamentum greatest be¬ 
tween the ages of 30 and 40. Sudden loss of blood rapidly diminishes the 
'proportion of^^the crassamentum. In two women, who had siiflrered from 
uterine^ haemorrhage, the crassamentum amounted^o only 70 parts in 1000, 
Ihe same effect may be observed to follow ordinary venesection. In a per¬ 
son bled three times in one day, Lecanu found in ^e first-drawn blood 139, 
and in the last only 76 parts df crassam’entum in the 1000. This effect may 
produced very suddenly after a bleeding. Prevost dnd Dumas bled 
a cat from the jugular vein, and found 116 parts of crassamentum in 1000, 
but, in blood drawn five minutes afterwards, it was reduced to 93. The sud¬ 
den loss of blopd probably causes a rapid absorption of serous Und watery 
fluid into the vessels, and thus diminishes the relative amount of the red 
particles. It is found that the blood of warm-blooded animals is richer in 
crassamentum than that of the col<J-blooded; and, among the former, the 
proportion is highest in the class of birds. 

Fibrin; Liquor Sanguinis .—The fluid part of the blood, as already 
described, separates spontaneously into fibrin and serum. • The 
fibrin may be obtained by stirring the blood as soon as possible 
after it is drawn, or by washing the crassaAentum with water, to 
free it from cruor.^ Procured in either of these ways, the fibrin 
contains pale Corpuscles and a small portion of fat. From dried 
fljbwp. of healthy human blood, Nasse obtained near 5 per cent, 
of fat, an^ still more from the fibrin of buflfy blood. The pro¬ 
portion of fibrin in the blood does not exceed parts in 1000; 
indeed, acccording to the greater number of observers, it is not 
more than 2j.. As a general rule, the quantity is somewhat 
greater in arterial than in venous blood, and it i* increased in 
certain states of the body, especially in inflammatory diseases 
and in pregnancy. Nasse thinks that the whole fibrin cannot 
be sepamted from the blood by the processes employed, for he 
believes that a portion remains suspended in the liquid in form 
of minute microscopic scales or films. 
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Denis pointed out, that fibrin obtained from the congulum of venous blood, 
if quit<^ recent, and not previously much exposed to the air, is capable of 
being slowly dissolved in a slightly-heated solution of nitre. Scherer and 
Nasse have confirmed this statement, and the latter finds that fibrin got by 
stirring may also be dissolved in the same way, provided it is quite fresh. 
On the other hand, nitre docs not dissolve fibrin of arterial blood, nor fibrin 
that has been some time exposed to the air, from whatever source it may 
be dfrived; nor, according to Scherer, the fibrin of the buflfy coat. The 
properties of pure fibrin have been already described xxii.) 

Strum .—This is a thin and usually transp.arent liquid?^of a 
pale yellowish hue; its specific gravity ranges from 1025 to 
1030, but is most commonly between 1027 and lOJiS (Nasse). 
It is always more or tess alkaline. When heated, it coagulates., 
in consequence of the large quantity of albumen it contains; and, 

’ after separation of tHe albumen, a thin saline liquid remains, 
sometimes named “ serosity.” The following ingredients ar«' 
found in the scrum. 

Albumen .—The properties of this substance have been al¬ 
ready staCed; its quantity may be determined by pKcipitating it 
in the solid form by means of heat or alcohol, washing with 
distilled water, drying, and weighing the mass. Its proportion 
is about 80 in 1000 of scrum, orficarly 70 in 1000 of blood. 

Casein .—A minute quantity of cSsein was detected in the 
serum of ox’s blood by Gmclin ; it has also been found in human 
blood. 

Fatty compounds .—It has been already stated that the red 
corpuscles and the fibrin yield a minute quantity of fat; but the 
greatest part of the fat of the blood remains in the serum, 
partly dissolved, and partly diffused in the liquid. It may be 
separated by gently agitating the serum with about^ th^d of 
its bulk of ether, or by evaporating the serum and digesting the 
dry residue in ether, or in boiling alcohol. The turbid milky 
aspect which serum often exhibits, is in most cases due to a 
redundance of fat, and may accordingly be removed by agitation 
with ether. 

The fitty matters of the blood are of various kinds, viz., ckolesterin, seroHn, 
and the ordinary saponifiable fats of the body (margarates and oleatet ); also, 
according to Berzelius and Lecanu, a phosphturetted fat, similar to that found 
in the brain. Berzelius, indeed, is disposed to think that the blood contains 
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every variety of fat that is found in other parts of the body. Lecanu eould 
not obtain tlie phosphurcttcd fat from either tlie serum or tlie libfiri, and 
Berzelius therefore supposes that it i.s ns.soeiatcd with the red corpuscles; he 
also states that the fat extracted from tlic- fibrin is different from ordinary 
fat. The properties of most of these fatty principles have been already 
discussed (page xxxi.). Tlie usual quantity of fat of all kinds in 1000 parts 
of blood is stated by Lecanu to be 5'15, by Simon, and by Nasse, 2‘0. 

« 

Extractive mailers .—When the serum has been freed from 
albumen by coagulation, and from fat by ether, and is evapo- 
ratetf to dryness, a yellowish or brown mass remains, consisting 
of organic matters mixed with salts ; the former belonging prin¬ 
cipally to ttie ill-defined class of substances denominated “ ex- 
♦ractite matters.” 

To examine them, Berzeliq^ directs jthat the mtfes sliould be first treated ■ 
with anhydrous alcohol; this takes up a substance which he thinks is proba¬ 
bly deriveef (by decomposition or some other change) from the albuminous 
ingredients of th« blood. Next, rectified spirit (of '83.3 spec, grav.) is to be 
used, whffch dissolves from the residue chlorides of sodium and potassium, 
and lactate of«soda, together with the heterogeneous mixture of extractive 
matters known under the name of osmazome, of which an account has been 
already given (page xxx.). The residual mass, after this, contains alkaline 
carbonates, phosphates, and sulphatws, and one or more animal substances, 
in small quantity. Among th<^ latter may be noticed,—1. one that is pre- 
cipitable by fannin, and which, like the one taken up by the pure alcohol, 
appears to be derived from the albuminous constituents of the blood : 2. a 
remnant of coagulated albumen, which has been kept in solution by free or 
carbonated alkali, but is thrown down when the alkali is saturated by acetic 
acid. Lecanu found, in 1000 parts of blood, 1*8 parts of extractive soluble 
in spirit, and 1*6 of extractive soluble in water only. 

Colouring principles. — 1 \ yeiiow or greenish-yellow colour¬ 
ing ^rincfple, which appears to be the same as that of the bile, 
has been found by various chemists in the blood of per¬ 
sons affected with jaundice, and, according to Lecanu and 
Denis, a certain amount of it may be detected even in healthy 
blood. 

Sanson extracted a blue colouring matter from bullocks’ blood ;• but his 
observation seems not to have been repeated by other chemists. He diluted 
the beat blood (red particles and serum) with water, precipitated it by 
acetate of load, and bailed the dried precipitate in alcohol, which deposited 
the blue matter on cooling. 
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Odoriferous matters.—Denis describes three. 1. One com- Three kinds 
bined <tith fat, and of a garlick smell. 2. One supposed to 
depend on a volatile oil, with an odour said to be of peculiar 
character in each species of animal, and to be heightened by 
adding sulphuric acid to the blood. 3. One of a variable 
character, derived f]ft)m the food. 

Urea .—This substance, which accumulate* in the blood of Urea, 
animals after extirpation of the kidneys or ligature of the renal 
arteries, as well as in certain diseases, has been found ii> *ery 
minute quantity in the healthy blood of the ox and of the calf, 
by Marchand and Simon. 

Salts. —1. Having «oda and potash as bases, combined .with *"!'*'• 
lactic, carbonic, phosphoric, sulphuric, and fatty acids. Also 
■chlorides of sodium Snd potassium, the former in large pro¬ 
portion. 2. Lactate of ammonia. 3. Salts with eartjjy bases,, 
viz. lime and magnesia with phosphoric, carbonic, and sulphuric 
acids. 

The earthy salts are for the most ])art associated with th?albumen, but 
partly with the crassamentum. As they are obtained by calcination, it has 
been suspected that the phosphoric and sulphuric acids may be in, part 
formed by oxidation of the jdiosphorus and sulphur of the protein com¬ 
pounds. Nasse found in 10(X) parts of blood 4 to 7 of alk%lino,^ and 0'63 of 
earthy salts. 

Gaseous contents .—In a well-exhausted receiver of an air- 
pump, blood yields carbonic acid, and, according to Magnus, 
also oxygen and nitrogen gases. Carbonic acid may also be 
extracted from it by exposing it for some tinUe tq a stream of 
hydrogen. Chemists, however, are by no means all satisfied 
that the gas obtained by any of these methods exist* in'^the 
blood in a free state. 

Liebig brings arguments to prove that the carbonic acid extricated in 
>aeuo is derived from bicarbonate of soda; a solution of which, it is well 
known, yields up a portion of its carbonic acid when atmospheric pressure is 
removed from it. It is also worthy of remark that hydrogen extracts more 
carbonic acid when the blood has stood for some time than when it is per¬ 
fectly recent; from which it is suspected that the carbonic acid evolved in 
that process may have been liberated by some reaction of the ingredients of 
the blood on each other. 

Magnus found that, when arterial and venous blood were submitted to the 
air-pump, the former a%rded all the three gases in larger proportion than 

/ 
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the latter, but that the ratio of the carbonic acid to the oxygen was greater 
in the venous than in the arterial. The actual auiount was vcrywariable, 
but the mean quantities (by volume) obtained from 100 parts of blood were 
as under, viz. 


Oases. 

From arterial blood. 

From venous blood. 

Carbonic acid 

7-10 

5-35 

Oxygen 

2'66 

1-21 

Nitrogeii . 

1-35 . . 

1-13 


11-10 

7*69 


£ * 

Tliere is, however, some ambiguity as to the oxygen, since neither Dr. J. 
Davy nor Ensclmt could obtain that gas from cither kind of blood. Both 
these expcrinienters obtained more carbonic acid from venous than from 
rarterfal blood. ‘ 


Tlic following statcincnt of tlic mean composition of human 
venous blood is from Ijecanu. (Etudes cliimi(|ues sur Ic sang 
liumain,'^Paris, 1837.) 


Free oxygen, nitrogen, and carbonic acid \ 
Extractive matters 
Fatty matters, viz. 

Phosplmrcttcd fat 
Cliolcstcrin 

Scrolin I 

Oleig and Margarie aAdk (free) 
Ditto combined witli soda 
Volatile odoriftu’ons oily acid 
(combined with a base). 


Salts, viz. 

Chloride of sodium 
,, ].otassinm 
Hydrochloratc of ammonia 
Carbonate of soda 
„ lime 

„ magnesia 


10-981 


Serum 


Phosphate of soda 
„ lime 

„ magnesia 

Lactate of soda 

Ycllow colouring matter / 

Albumen.67-80 

Water. 790-37 

Fibrin.2-95 

Ilannalin . . 2-27) 

Albumen (globulin) 120-63) 



} 


Crassamentum 


869 15 


130-80 

1000 
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Differences between Arterial and Venous blood ,—The different Artcriaiand 
effects they are capable of producing in the living body are not uood com- 
considered here. Arterial blood is, according to most observers, 
near two degrees Fahr. warmer than venous. It is said to 
coagulate sooner (Nasse). Its specific gravity is a very little 
lower than that of* venous blood, and it contains a very little 
more* water (about 6 parts in 1000) in proportion to its solid 
ingredients (Nasse, Simon, and Hcring). .The amount of 
albumen, fat, extractive matter, and salts taken together scjircely 
differs in the two kinds of blood. The fibrin is somewhat more 
abundant in arterial blood, and differs from that of,venous in 
being insoluble in nit\;p. The amount of red corpuscles is,said, 
by Lecanu and Letellier, to be greater in arterial blood ; but this* 

• is denied by Nasse and others.. The ^ed corpuscles of venous 
blood contain more hajmatin in proportion to their globulin 
than those of arterial blood (Simon.) Marcet and Macairc 
found by ultimate analysis, more oxygen and Hydrogen, and 
less carbon, in the elementary composition of arterial than in 
that of venous blood; Michaelis maintained that there w'as a 
larger proportion of oxygen t6’ the red corpuscles of arterial 
blood, but not in its oth#r ingredients. Berzelius doubts the 
correctness of both statements. T||i^«a]lcged di|Fercnce in the 
proportion of gases, and the discrepancies of the observations on 
that head have been already mentioned. The most striking and Ch-ange of 
well-known difference between the two bloods is in their colour. 

Venous blood is rendered bright red by exposure to atmospheric 
air, or to oxygen. This effect is greatly promoted by the saline 
matter of the scrum, and may be accelerated by adding salts or 
sugar to the blood, especially by carbonate of soda and Jby 
nitre ; but, according to Nasse, the presence of scrum, ir of 
saline matter, is not indispensable to its production, for although 
the clot, when washed free from serum, does not redden on ex¬ 
posure to oxygen, yet he found that the fresh clot, or red mat¬ 
ter of the blood, when deprived of serum, and dissolved or dif¬ 
fused in water, still becomes perceptibly brighter and more 
transparent on exposure to oxygen, though the effect is slow in 
appearing, whilst the colour is deepened, and the solution ac¬ 
quires a turbid aspect, on being agitated with carbonic acid. 

Salts added to dark blood, without exposure to air or oxy¬ 
gen, cause it to assume a red colour, which, however, Nasse 
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maintains, docs not equal in brightness the arterial red, Ex¬ 
posure to carbonic acid darkens arterial blood. The'imme¬ 
diate cause of the change of colour is uncertain ; it has, wilji 
most probability, been ascribed to a change in the state of 
aggregation of the colouring matter, and in the figure of the 
corpuscles. 

Portal The blood of the portal vein is said to*^^con¬ 

tain proportionaUy less fibrin than other blood, more fat, and, 
though perhaps not constantly, more hsematin and more car¬ 
bonated alkali. 
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THE LYMPH AND CHYLE. 

A TRANSPARENT, ^0(1 nearly colourless fluid, named “lymph,” 
is cosveyed into the blood, by a set of vessels distinct from 
those of the sanguiferous system. These vessels, which arc 
named “ lymphatics” from the nature of their contents, and 
“ absorbents” on account of their reputed office, take the*r'’rise 
in nearly all parts of the body, and after a longer or shorter 
course, discharge themselves into the great veins of *the neck; 
the greater number of them previously joining into a main* 
trunk, named the thcjj’acic duct,—a long narrow vessel which 
rises up in front of the vertebrm, and bpens into the veins on 
the left side of’thc neck, at the angle of union of the sftbclavian* 
and internal jugular : whilst the remaining lymphatics terminate 
in the corfcsponding veins of the right side. The abilOrbents 
of the small intestine carry an opaque white lic^id, named 
“ chyle,” which they absorb from the food as it passes along 
the alimentary canal ; and, on account of the milky aspect of 
their contents, they have been called the “ lacteal vessels.” 
Ilut in thus distinguishing these vdSsels by nanie, 4 t must be 
remembered, that they differ from the rest of the absorbents 
only in the nature of the matters which they convey ; and that 
this difference holds good only while digestion is going on : for 
at other times. the lacteals contain a clear fluid, not to be dis¬ 
tinguished from lymph. The lacteals enter the commencement 
of the thoracic duct, and the chyle, mingling wifli the lymph 
derived from the lower part of the body, is conveyed ivlong/that 
canal into the blood. 

Both lacteals and lymphatics, in proceeding to their destin¬ 
ation, pass through certain small, solid and vascular bodies, 
named lymphatic glands, in which they are in some degree 
modified in structure and arrangement as will be afterwards 
described ; so that both the chyle and lymph are sent through 
these glands before being mixed with the blood. 

This much having been explained to render intelligible what 
follows, we may now consider the lymph and the chyle, which, 
as will be seen, are intimately related to the blood. 
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LYMPH. 

The ■ lymph may be procured free from admixture of chyle, 
and in quantity sufficient for examination, from the larger lym¬ 
phatic vessels of the horse or ass. It may also be obtained by 
opening the thoracic duct of an animal thafe has fasted for some 
time before bcinif killed. It is a thin fluid, transparent and 
colourless, or occasionally of a pale yellow hue; its taste is 
saline, its smell faint and scarcely perceptible, and its reaction 
alktflmc. Sometimes the lymph has a decided red tint, of 
greater or less depth, which becomes brighter on exposure to 
the air. Yhis redness is due to the presence of coloured cor- 
ipuscles, like those of the blood: and it has been supposed, that 
such corpuscles exist naturally in the lypiph, in greater or less 
quantity; but Mr. Ldne,* w*lio has lately investigated the 
point, concludes, that they are introduced into' the lymphatic 
vessels ^ceidcntally; he adduces an experiment to show, that 
when {til incision is made into a part, the blood wiU very rea¬ 
dily enter the lymphatics which arc laid open, and pass along 
into larger trunks; and he conceives, that in this way blood is 
conveyed into the thoracic duct, or any other large vessel, ex¬ 
posed as usual by incision immediately after the animal is killed. 

The lymph, when examined with the microscope, is seen to 
consist of a clear liquid, with corpuscles floating in it. These 
“ lymph corpuscles,” or lymph globulesi'^agree entirely in their 
characters with the pale corpuscles of the blood, which have been 
already described, (page Ixx). Occasionally, smaller particles 
arc found in the lymph ; also, but more rarely, a few oil globules 
of various sizes, as well as red blood corpuscles, the presence of 
wLiqh hqs just been referred to. 

The liquid part (lymph-plasma), bears a strong resemblance 
in its physical and chemical constitution to the plasma of the 
blood : and, accordingly, lymph fresh drawn from the vessels 
coagulates after a few minutes’ exposure, and separates after a 
time into clot and serum. This change is owing to the solidi¬ 
fication of the fibrin contained in the lymph-plasma, and in this 
process most of the corpuscles are entangled in the coagulum. 
The serum, like the corresponding part of the blood, consists of 


* Cyclopsodia of Anatomy, art. Lymphatic System. 
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water, albumen, extractive matters, fatty matters in very sparing 
quantity, and salts. 

Human lymph has been obtained fresh from the living body 
in two instances, in which a lymphatic vessel had been acci¬ 
dentally opened by a wound. It has been found to agree in all 
material points with*the lymph of quadrupeds. Its specific gra¬ 
vity, m the case examined by Marchand and Cplberg, was 1037. 

The following analyses exhibit the proportions of the iiflFcrcnt ingredients ; Result of 
but it must bo explained, that the amount of the corpuscles cannot be sepa- analysis of 
rately given, the greater part of them being included in the clot and reckoned 
as fibrin. 

Lymph of the ass from the lymphatics of the posterior limb, (by Dr. G-. O. 

Rees*) ;— * 

Water . . .9G-,536 

Albuminous matter . . . • . • . . 1'200 

Fibrinous matter ....... 0’120 

Extractive matter soluble in water and alcohol . 0‘240 

Extractive matter soluble in water only . . '. >'319 

Fatty matter ....... a tJace 

Salts, viz.—AlKiilinc chloride, sulphate, and carbonate ) 

with traces of alkaline phosphate, oxide of iron 1 0-585 


9G-,536 
1-200 
0-120 
0-240 
J-319 
a tJace 


Lymph from the lumbar lymphatiCs of the horse (Gmelin) 

Water.. . . 9i 

Dried clot (fibrin, with corpuscles) ... < 

Dried serum, 3-66, viz. 

Albumen . '.5 

Extractive matter soluble in alcohol (osmazome),) 
with alkaline chloride, and acetate . ) ^ 

Extractive matter soluble in water only, with) 
alkaline carbonate, phosphate, and chloride * f * 


Human lymph from a lymphatic vessel on the instep of the foot, fMarAand 

and Colberg) :— 

Water ......... 96*926 

Fibrin. 0-620 

Albumen.. . 0-434 

Osmazome (and loss) ...... 0-312 

Fatty matters.0-264 

Salts, viz.—Chlorides of sodium and potassium, alkaline' 

carbonate, and lactate ; sulphate and phosphate - l'«'»44 

of lime, and oxide of iron . . . . j ~ 


j^cdical Gazette, Jan. 1, 1841. 
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XC FORMATION OF BLOOD CORPUSCLES. 

posed, that the lympl) globules are introduced into the vessels ready formed, 
unless it be imagined that the commencing lymphatics are destitutes of mem¬ 
branous parictes, and of this there is no evidence. The corpuscles arc, 
therefore, most probably developed as cells within the lymphatic vessels, 
and there are various modes in wliieh such a production of cells might be 
conceived to take place. Thus, according to one view, the lymph globules 
or cells are dcveloj)ed from nuclei in the liquid pa^t of the lymph, which 
serves as a bla.stcina^ In this case the nuclei may be formed by aggregation 
of matter round nufleoli, which again may be derived as germs from other 
cells ; or as Hcnlc is disposed to think, two or more fat particles may unite 
to form a nucleus in the way already described (page xlv). Upon another 
view it may be conceived that the lymph corpuscles are formed on the 
inner surfaSc of the walls of their containing vessels, as epithelium or mu- 
cousecorpuscles are produced on their supporting membrane ; and that this 
process may be connected with the absorption of lymph into the vessels, in 
like manner as secretion into a .gland-duct, or »othcr receptacle, is accom-; 
panied by the formation ami detachment of cells, as will be afterwards ex- 
' plained. * 

The cl^yle globules, possessing the same characters as those of the lymph 
arc mos<t probably formed in the same way. They are found in all parts of 
the chylifero^s system, but most abundantly in chyle obtained Trom the me¬ 
senteric glands;* and this fact readily falls in with the hypothesis, that 
the corpuscles, or their germs, arc thrown off from the inner siuface of the 
vessels. 


I^OBMATION OF THE BLOOD CORPUSCLES. 

In the early embryo of the frog, (in which, perhaps, the steps of the pro¬ 
cess are best ascertained,) at the time when the circulation of the blood 
commences, the corpuscles of that fluid appear as rounded cells filled with 
granular matter, and of larger average size than the future blood-corpuscles. 
The cells in qucBti«>n have an envelope so delicate, that it is rather inferred 
to exist from the regular limitation of their outline than actually seen. They 
Cftnjain, concealed in the midst of the granular mass, a pellucid globular 
vesicle, v^iich usually presents one or two small clear specks, situated eccen¬ 
trically. The granular contents consist partly of fine molecules, exhibiting 
the usual molecular movements: and partly of little angular plates, or tablets> 
of a solid substance, probably of a fatty nature. After a few days, most of 
the cells have assumed an oval figure, and are somewhat reduced in size ; 
the envelope has become more consistent, and can now be readily distin¬ 
guished ; and the granular matter is greatly diminished in quantity, so that 
the vesicular nucleus is conspicuous. Now, also, the blood corpuscles, pre¬ 
viously colourless, have acquired a yellowish or faintly red colour. In a 
further stage, the already oval cell is flattened, the granules entirely dis- 


* Gulliver’s Supplement to Gerber’s Anatomy, p. 92. 
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appear, the colour is more decided, and, in short, the blood corpuscle ac¬ 
quires it* permanent characters. From this description it will be seen, that 
the blood cells which first appear, agree in nature with the cleavage cells 
(described at page xlix), and their production is probably connected with 
the process of cleaving, which is known to take place in the frog’s ovum. 
The different parts of the embryo in its early condition, the heart, for ex¬ 
ample, arc for a time cUtirely composed of cells of the same kind, and all 
have ^obably a common origin. ^ 

In the egg of the bird, the first appearance of blood-corpuscles, as well as 
of blood-vessels, is seen in the blastodcrma, or germinal* membrane, a struc¬ 
ture formed by the extension of the cicatricula in the early stages o? incu¬ 
bation. The commencing embryo, with its simple tubular heart, is seen in 
the centre of this circular membrane, and blood-vessels appear^ver a great 
part of its area. These fijst vessels, therefore, though connected with the 
lieart, and intended to convey nutriment to the embryo, are formed in an< 
.exterior structure ; but iiija somewhat later stage, blood-vessels are deve¬ 
loped in various textures and organs within the body. The formation of 
blood-corpuscles in the vascular area of the blastodcrma, has been sedulously | 
investigated by various inquirers ; and from their concurreiit statements we 
learn, that these corpuscles, at a certain stage of their progress, a?e^rounded 
cells, larger'than the blood-disks of the adult. They contain a granular 
nucleus, and are quite devoid of colour. These spheroidal colourless vesicles 
in their further advancement become flattened, but at first with a circular out¬ 
line, and at length assume an oval figure^ While undergoing these cljg.nges 
of form, they acquire a rod colour, which is at first faint and yellowish, but 
gradually deepens ; their envelope, too, becomts thicker and stronger. 

As to the earlier part of the jiroccss,—the production of the above men¬ 
tioned round cells, whose subsequent conversion into coloured oval disks has 
just been described,—the statements of observers differ so widely, that no 
consistent account can be founded on them. By one* it has been imagined> 
that they are formed from the oil globules known to exist in the yolk, which 
serve as nuclei, and become enclosed in envelopes. •Reichert'f supposes 
that they are produced within parent cells, which proceed frbra the central 
part of the yolk to the germinal membrane, generate round nucleated bloqd- 
corpuscles in their interior, and discharge them, by rupture, into the btood- 
vessels. Another inquirert finds, that the blood-corpusclc begins as a small 
granule, which rapidly enlarges into a spherical cell, and separates into 
nucleus and envelope. Lastly, Prevost and Lebert§ declare, that the blood- 
corpuscles, even on their first appearance, arc roimd, slightly flattened, 
colourless, nucleated cells, wliich differ from all other cells in the ovum; 
and they could find no transitional forms Indicating a transformation of any 
of the pre-existing cells of the ovum into these early blood-cells. 

* C. H. Schultz, System der Circulation, p. 33. 

+ Das Entwickelungs leben im Wirbelthierrcich. 

j Maclcod,»Edin. Journal of Med. Sc. Sept. 184. 

§ Annales des Sc. Nat. 1844, p. 265. 
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In the embryo of mnininiferous animals, the corpuscles which first cir¬ 
culate in the blood-vessels, are round, nucleated, colourless cells.,. In this 
condition they were observed by Wagner,* in very young embryocs of 
rabbits, bats, and sheep ; and Bischoif,t who confirmed the observation as 
regards the rabbit’s embryo, remarks, that the primary blood-cells do not 
differ in appearance from the common primary cells, of which all the solid 
parts of tlie embryo are at first composed. This last mentioned observation 
is important, and entirely agrees with what has been seen in the frog’s'ovuni. 
The primary blood-cells are much larger than the future corpuscles—for 
the most part double their sizethey acquire a reddish colour, and arc 
gradually converted into, or, at least, are succeeded by, smaller disk- 
shaped corpuscles without nuclei, possessing all the characters of the blood- 
disks of the^dult. The mode in which the change or substitution is effected, 
has not been traced, 

• Throughout life the mass of blood is subject to continual change; a 
portion of it is constantly expended, and its pl^e taken by a fresh supply.^ 
It is certain, that the corpustlcs arc nbt exempted from this general change, 
,but it is npt known in what manner they arc consumed, rior by what jtrocess 
new ones are continually formed to supply the place of the old. With 
regard to*'the latter question, it may be stated, that the explanation which 
has hitherto found most favour with physiologists, is, that the corpuscles of the 
chyle and lymph passing into the sanguiferous system, become the pale cor¬ 
puscles of the blood ; and that these last become flattened, acquire colouring 
uiatt^, lose their nuelei, and are so gradually converted into red disks. At 
the same time it is not improbable, that pale corpuscles may be also gene¬ 
rated in the blopd-vessels, independently of those derived from the chyle 
and I)nnph. 

EPIDERMIC, EPITHELIAL, OR CUTICULAR TISSUE. 

It is well known, that, when the skin is blistered, a thin and 
nearly transparcijt membrane, named the cuticle or epidermis, 
is raised from its surface. In like manner, a transparent film 
nvay be raised from the lining membrane of the mouth, of the' 
same nature as the epidermis, although it has in this situation 
received the name of “ epithelium; ” and under the latter ap¬ 
pellation, a coating of the same kind exists on nearly all free 
surfaces of the body. It is true, that in many situations the 
epithelium cannot be actually raised from the subjacent surface 
as a coherent membrane, still its existence as a continuous coat¬ 
ing can be demonstrated; and, although in different parts it 
presents other important differences, it has in all cases the 


Naclitraege zur vcrglcicbenden Physiologie des Blutes, p. 36, 
t Entwickelungsgcscbicbte des Kanincheneyes, p. 135. 
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same fundamental structure, and its several varieties are con¬ 
nected *by certain common characters. 

The existence of a cuticular covering in one form or other, 
has been demonstrated in the following situations: viz. 1. On 
the surface of the skin. 2. On mucous membranes ; a class of 
membranes to be afterwards described, which line those internal 
cavities and passages of the body that open exteriorly, viz. the 
alimentary canal, the lacrymal, nasal, tymppnic, respiratory, 
urinary and genital passages ; as well as the various glandular 
recesses and ducts of glands, which open into these passages or 
upon the surface of the skin. 3. On the inner or free surface 

of serous membranes, which line the walls of closed cavities in 

^ • 

the head, chest, abdomen, and other parts. 4. On the mem- 
, brancs termed synovipl within^the joints. 5. On the inner 
surface of the blood-vessels and lymphatics. 

This tissue has neither vessels nor nerves, and it 5s wholly* 
devoid of sensibility ; it, nevertheless, possessc% a decidedly 
organize’d structure. Wherever it may exist, it is formeS^ essen¬ 
tially of nucleated cells united together by a more or less cohe¬ 
sive intercellular matter. The cells, in whatever way they may 
be produced, make their appearance first in the deepest pairt of 
the structure, in a soft blastema deposited by the blood-vessels 
of the subjacent tissue; then, usually undergoing considerable 
changes in size, figure, and consistency, they gradually rise to 
the surface, where, in most cases, and perhaps in all, they are 
thrown off and succeeded by others from beneath. In many 
situations the cells form several layers, in which they may be seen 
in different stages of their progress, from theh: firgt appearance 
to their final desquamation. The layer or layers thus formed, 
take the shape of surface to which they are applied,»foll^*ng 
accurately all its eminences, depressions, or other inequalities. 

In accordance with the varied purposes which the epithelium is 
destined to fulfil, the cells of which it is composed come to differ 
in different situations, in their figure, their size, their position 
in respect of each other, their degree of mutual cohesion, and in 
the nature of the matter they contain, as well as the vital en¬ 
dowments which they manifest; and, founded on these modi¬ 
fications of its constituent cells, four principal varieties of epithe¬ 
lium have been recognized, namely, the scaly^ the colum/mr, the 
spheroidal^ and the ciliaiedf each of which will now be described 
in particular. 
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It may first be remarked,' however, that amidst these 
changes the nucleus of the cell undergoes little alteration, and 
its characters arc accordingly remarkably uniform through¬ 
out. It is round or oval, and more or less flattened; its 
diameter measures from to of an inch, or more. Its sub¬ 
stance is insoluble in acetic acid, and colomless, or has a’ pale 
reddish tint. It,usually contains one or two nucleoli, distin¬ 
guished by their, strong, dark outline ; and a variable number 
of more faintly-marked granules irregularly scattered. For the 
most part, the nucleus is persistent, but in some cases it dis¬ 
appears from the cell. 

The scaly^ lamellar-, tabular, or jlaUe'i\ed epithelium, (pave- 
•ment, or tcssclated epithelium of the German anatomists). In 
this variety the epithelium particles havocthc form of small an- , 
gular tables, or thin scales; in some situations forming a single 
thin layer, in others accumulating in many super-imposed strata, 
so as to*aiTor6 to the parts they cover a defensive coating of 
considerable strength and thickness. 

Asa simple layer, it is found on the serous membranes, the 
inner surface of the heart, the blood-vessels, and absorbents. 

Ifithe surface of the peritopeum, pleura, pericardium, or other 
serous membrane be gently scraped with the edge of a knife, a 
small quarMty of soft matter will be brought away, which, when 
examined with the microscope, will be found to contain little 
shred-like fragments of epithelium, in which a greater or less 
number of its constituent particles still hold together, like the 
pieces composing a mosaic work (fig. 20'). These particles, 

which are flattened cells, have, for the 
most part a polygonal figure, and are 
united to each other by their edges. 
Each has a nucleus in or near the cen¬ 
tre. The addition of weak acetic acid 
renders the angular outline of the cells 
as well as the nucleus more distinct. 
The cells differ somewhat in size on 
different parts of the serous membrane. 

The epithelium of the vascular sys¬ 
tem resembles in many parts that of 

* Fragment of epithelium from a serous membrane (peritoneum,) mag¬ 
nified 410 diameters, a, cell; b, nucleus; c, nucleoli. (Henle.) 
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the serous membranes; but in some situations the flattened 
cells, (bgether with their nuclei, assume an oblong figure, and 
sometimes their outline becomes indistinct from blending of 
neighbouring cells. 

A scaly epithelium, in which the cells form several layers. Forming 
(thence named “ sfratified,” by Henle,) covers the skin, where 
it constitutes the scarf-skin, or epidermis, wlych, together with stratified 
the hairs and nails, will be afterwards more fuljy described. In 
this form it exists, also, on the conjunctival covering of the 
eyeball; on the membrane of the nose for a short distance in¬ 
wardly ; on the tongue and the inside of the mouth, ^^hroat, and 
gullet; on the vulva,and vagina, extending some way into the 
cervix of the uterus; also, (in both sexes) on a very small ex¬ 
tent of the membratfe of thc^ urethri^ adjoining the external 
orifice. It is. found, also, on the synovial membranes which^ 
line the joints. Its principfil use, no doubt, is to afford a pro¬ 
tective covering to these surfaces, which are almftst aH -more or 
less exposed to friction. 

The cells in this sort of epithelium become converted into 
broad thin scales, which are 
loosened and cast off at the • 
free surface. Such scales, both 
single and. connected in little 
patches, may be at all times 
seen with the microscope, iu 
mucus scraped from the inside 
of the mouth, as shown in 
fig. 21'; but to trace the pro¬ 
gressive change of the cells, they must be successively examined 
at different depths from the surface, and the epitheMum ^must 
also be viewed in profile, or in a perpendicular section, as ex¬ 
hibited in figure 22'. In this manner, at the deep or attached 
surface, small cells may be seen in the midst of a soft granular, 
or clear substance (blastema). These appear to be recently 
formed, for their cell membrane closely invests the nucleus; 
nay, it is alleged by good observers, that mere nuclei are also 
present, which subsequently acquire an envelope. A little 

• Epithelium scales from the inside of the mouth, magni fied £60 di¬ 
ameters. (Henld.) 
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higher up in the mass the cells are enlarged; they have a glo¬ 
bular figure, and arc filled with soft matter; they next become 
flattened, but still retain their round or oval outline; then the 
continued flattening causes their opposite sides to meet and cohere, 
except where separated by the nucleus, and they are at length 

Fig'. 22'.*' 
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converted iifio thin scales, which form the uppermost layers. 
While they are undergoing this change of figure, their sub¬ 
stance becomes more firm and solid, and their chemical na- 
ture is more or less altered; for the cell-membrane of the 
softer and Hiord deep-seated cells may be dissolved by acetic 
acid, which is not the case with those nearer the surface. The 
nucleus at first enlarges, as well as the cell, but in a much less 
degree : and it soon becomes stationary in its growth, having 
usually acquired an oval figure, and an eccentric position. The 
scales near the surface overlap a little at their edges, and their 
figure is very various ; somewhat deeper it is mostly polygonal, 
and i\\ore«uniform. Besides the nuclei, they often exhibit small 
scattered granules, like dots, and, according to Henle, are some¬ 
times marked over with fine parallel lines. 

In various parts, the more superficial and denser layers of the 
scaly epithelium can be readily separated from the deeper, more 
recently formed, and softer part which lies underneath; and this 


* Epitheliuui from the conjunctiva of the calf, folded so that the free sur¬ 
face forms the upper border of the figure, and rendered transparent by acetic 
acid. 1, 2, 3, 4, 6, progressive flattening of the cells as they rise to the 
surface. The outline figures represent single cells from different depths, 
viewed oir their surface; and at 4' and 6', edgeways. Magnified 410 di¬ 
ameters. (Chiefly after Henl4.) 
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lias led to the error of describing the latter as a distinct mem¬ 
brane, nindcr the name of rete mucosum; this point will be 
again noticed in treating of the skin. 

Columnar Epithelium .—In this variety, (figs. 23' and 24',) 
the constituent cells are elongated in a direction perpendicu’ar 


Fif?. 23' * 



to the surface of the membrane, so as to form •short, upright 
columns, smaller or even pointed at their lower or attached 
extremity, and broader at the upper. 'J’hey are ‘mostly flat¬ 
tened on their sides, by which they arc in mutual ajiposition, 
at least in their upper and broader part, and have, therefore, 
so far a prismatic figure, their broad flat ends appearing at 
the surface of the epithelium, in form of little polygonal areas 
(fig. 23' n.) The nucleus, usually oval, is placed near tlic 
middle of the column, and is often so large, in proportion to the 
cell, as to cause a bulging at that part; in which case, Mr. Bow¬ 
man-f* observes, the height of the nucleus differs in contiguous 
columns, the better to allow of mutual adapfcatiop. The par¬ 
ticles from the epithelium of the gall-bladder, arc mostly without 
nuclei (Henle.) Besides the nucleus, the columnar c(ril usually 
contains a certain amount of an obscurely granular matter ; this 
may be distributed throughout the whole of the particle, or 
confined to its middle and lower end, the upper part of the 
column remaining transparent; or lastly, the granular matter 
may be surrounded on all sides by a transparent border, which 
some have supposed to be the wall of the cell. 


* A, columns of epithelium from the intestine magnified, n, viewed by 
their broad free extremity, c, seen in a transverse section of an intestinal 
villus. (From Henle.) 

t Cyclopedia of Anatomy, art. Mucous Membrane. 
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Fig. 24'.* 


The little columns arc held together, 
though sometimes very feebly, by ititercel- 
lular substance, which fill up the wider 
.space between their narrow ends, and even 
extends beyond their large extremities, and 
forms a continuous layeS over them on the 
free surface of the epithelium. 

The columnar ♦■pithclium is unquestionably subject to shedding 
and renovation, but the precise mode in which this takes place 
has not been ascertained. 



Valcntin4nfcrs, from his observations, that in most parts there are young 
cells in successive stages of advancement, lying, underneath the columnar 
*particlcs, and preparing to take their place, as occurs in the cuticle and other 
corresponding forms of the scaly e])itheliutn. IJ'it in some situations, the ^ 
little columns appear to rest 'immediately on the subjacent membrane, with- 
'jut any aji^pearancc of an intervening layer. Perhaps the' epitliclial coating 
may not undcrgtj a slow and continual shedding and renewal, but may from 
time to tfme be cast oif entirely and at once; in which case, the subjacent 
surface may rijmain denuded for a short time, until its covering is restored, 
or a new epithelium may be formed prc])aratory to the shedding of the old, 
and ready to succeed it. Some have supposed,t that a temporary denu- 
dntioR takes jdacc in certain situations and circumstances; it has been 
stated, for instance, that the epithelium is thrown off from the inner surface 
of the intestines* during digekion, in order to enable the subjacent mem¬ 
brane to exercise its special function, and that, when this is accomplished, 
the epithelial covering is speedily reproduced. Others^ consider the se¬ 
paration of the epithelium in these cases as accidental. 

The columnar variety of epithelium is confined to mucous 
membranes. It is found in the stomach ; on the raucous mem¬ 
brane of the intestines in its whole extent; in the whole length 
of, iiJie urethra, except a small part at the orifice. It extends 
along the ducts of the greater number of glands, whether large 
or small, which open on the mucous membrane, but not through 
their entire length ; for, at their extremities, these ducts have 


* Columns of epithelium from the rabbit’s intestine. 1. Free surface. 
2. Broad outer end. 3. Nucleus. 4. Small inner extremity turned towards 
the mucous membrane. 308 diameters. (Henld). 

+ Goodsir, Edin. New Phil. Journal, vol. xxxiii. Mr. G. thinks that the 
primary or basement membrane which lies immediately underneath the 
epithelium, contains persistent aud proligerous nuclei, which serve as repro¬ 
ductive centres for new epithelium cells. 

t Reichert and Bidder. Muller’s Archiv. 1843; Jahresbericht, p. 231. 
Bidder found, that when proper care was taken, the gastric, as well as in¬ 
testinal epithelium, was always entire. 
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an epithelium of a different character. The inner membrane 
of the gall bladder is covered with columnar epithelium. 

Spheroidal epithelium .—In this variety, the cells for the 
most part retain their primitive ronndness, or, being flattened 
where they touch, acquire a polyhedral figure, in which no one 
dimension remarkably predominates. Hence, the above term 
was applied to this form of epithelium by Mr.^Bowman.* But 
in some places the cells show a tendency jjo lengthen into 
columns, and in others to flatten into tables, especially when 
this epithelium approaches the confines of one or other of the 
preceding varieties; in such cases Henle names it transitional; 
moreover, when the scaly and columnar varieties border with one 
another, the figure of their particles is gradually changed, pre- 
^senting various intermediate forms ; in other words, the epithe¬ 
lium there puts on the transitional character, though it may be 
only for a very small space. 

The greatest stretch of spheroidal epithelium isf found in the 
urinary passages, where it succeeds the columnar e|iithe1ium of 
the urethra at the internal orifice of that canal, and lines the 
whole of the bladder, ureters, and pelves of the kidneys. It is 
found also in the excretory ducts o/ the mammary, perspiratory, 
and of many mucous glands, and a modification of the sphe¬ 
roidal epithelium lines the inmost secreting cavltieS, or com¬ 
mencing ducts of glands generally 
(fig. 25'). In this last-mentioned 
situation, the nucleated cells contain 
a large proportion of fine granular 
matter; in some cases even, the 
peculiar ingredients of the secretion 
may be recognised in them ; and it 
is conceived, that they have a con¬ 
siderable share in preparing or separating these matters from the 
blood. 

Ciliated Epithelium .—In this form of epithelium, the par¬ 
ticles, which are generally columnar, bear at their free exlremities 
little hair-like processes, which arc agitated incessantly during 
life, and for some time after death, with a lashing or vibrating 


Fig. 25'. 

B 



* Cyclop, of Anat., art. Mucous Membrane, 
f Cells irom the liver magnified. (Dr. Baly.) 
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motion. These minute and delicate-moving organs are named 
cilia. They have now been discovered to exist very, exten¬ 
sively throughout the animal kingdom ; and the movements 
they produce are subservient to very varied purposes in the 
animal economy. 

In the human body the ciliated epitheliuen occurs in the fol- 
Whore lowing parts,* viz.:—1. On the mucous membrane of the air 

found. passages and its prolongations. It commences at a little distance 

within the nostrils, covers the membrane of the nose and of the 
adjoining bony sinuses, extends up into the nasal duct and lacry- 
mal sac, js interrupted then by scaly epithelium which lines the 
lacrymal canals, but reappears on the conjunctiva of the eyelids. 
From the nose it spreads backwards a certain way on the upper 
surface of the soft palate, and into the u^jper or nasal region of 
the pharynx ; also into the custachian tube, and tympanum. 
The remainder of the pharynx is covered by scaly epithelium as 
already cnenthmed; but the ciliated epithelium begins again in 
the larynx a little above the glottis, and continues throughout 
the trachea and the bronchial tubes in the lungs to their smallest 
ramifications. 2. On the mucous lining of the uterus and fal¬ 
lopian tubes, and even on tlip peritoneal surface of the latter at 
their fimbriated extremities. 3. On the parietes of the ven¬ 
tricles of the brain. 

Ciliarj- Ill otlicr m.niiraiferous animals as far as examined, cilia have 

motion how found in nearly the same parts. To see them in motion, 

therefore, a portion of ciliated mucous membrane may be 
taken from the body of a recently killed quadruped. The piece 
of inembranq is to be folded with its free or ciliated surface out¬ 
wards, placed on a slip of glass, with a little water or serum of 
bloSd, a.nd covered with a bit of thin glass or mica. When it 
is now viewed with a magnifying power of 200 diameters, or 
upwards, a very obvious agitation will be perceived on the edge 
of the fold, and this appearance is caused by the moving cilia 
with w|uch the surface of the membrane is covered. Being set 
close l^ether, and moving simultaneously or in quick succession, 
the cilia, when in brisk action, give rise to the appearance of a 
bright transparent fringe along the fold of the membrane, agitated 
by such a rapid and incessant motion, that the single threads 


Hcnle, Allgemeine Anatomic, p. 246. 
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whicli compose it cannot be perceived. The motion here meant, 
is that sf the cilia themselves; but they also set in motion the 
adjoining fluid, driving it along the ciliated surface, as is in¬ 
dicated by the agitation of any little particles that may acci¬ 
dentally float in it. The fact of the conveyance of fluids and 
other matters along*the ciliated surface, as well as the direction 
in wlfich they are impelled, may also be made manifest by im¬ 
mersing the membrane in fluid, and dropping on it some finely 
pulverised substance, (such as charcoal in fine powder,) which 
will be slowly but steadily carried along in a constant and de¬ 
terminate direction ; and this may be seen with the nalied eye, 
or with the aid of a lens of low power. 

The ciliary motion of the human mucous membrane is beau- 
.tifully seen on the suiifacc of recently extracted nasal polypi; 
and single ciliated particles, witli their cilia still in motion, are 
sometimes separated accidentally from mucous surfaced in the 
living body, and may be discovered in the discharged.mucus; 
or they may even be purposely detached by gentle aUrasion. 
But the extent and limits of the ciliated epithelium of the human 
body have been determined chiefly from its anatomical cha¬ 
racters. 

Cilia have now been shown to exist^in almost every class of 
animals, from the highest to the lowest. The immediate pur¬ 
pose which they serve is, to impel matters, generally more or 
less fluid, along the surfaces on which they are attached ; or, to 
propel through a liquid medium the ciliated bodies of minute 
animals, or other small objects on the surface of which cilia are 
present; as is the case with many infusorial* animalcules, in 
which the cilia serve as organs of locomotion, like the fins of 
larger aquatic animals, and as happens, too, in the ova«of itfafiy 
vertebrated as well as invertebrate animals, where the yolk 
revolves in its surrounding fluid by the aid of cilia on its 
surface. In many of the lower tribes of aquatic animals, the 
cilia acquire a high degree of importance; producing the flow 
of water over the surface of their organs of respiration^ indis¬ 
pensable to the exercise of that function ; enabling the animals 
to seize their prey, or to swallow their food, and performing 
various other oifices of greater or less importance in their eco¬ 
nomy. In man, and the warm-blooded animals, their use is 
apparently to impel secreted fluids, or other matters, along the 
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ciliated surfaces, as, for example, the mucus of the wind-pipe and 
nasal sinuses, which they carry towards the outlet of these^avities. 

The cells of the ciliated epithelium (figs. 26' and 2Y), contain 
nuclei, as usual; they have most generally an elongated or pris¬ 
matic form, like the particles of the columnar epithelium, which 

they resemble, too, in arrangement. 
The cilia are attached to their'broad 
or superficial extremities, each colum¬ 
nar particle bearing a tuft of these mi¬ 
nute hair-like processes. In some cases, 
the cells arc spheroidal in figure, the 
cilia being still, of course, confined to 
that portion of the cell which forms 
part of the geveral surface of the epir 
thelial layer (fig, 27'). Instances of 
the latter form occur in the epithelium of the frog's mouth, 
on the 'surlafce of the ovum, and, according to Valentin,*!" on 

the choroid plexuses of foetal (ju.ad- 
rupeds. 

The cilia themselves differ widely 
in,sizc in different animals, and they 
are not equal in all parts of the same 
animal. In the human windpipe they 
are, according to Valentin’s measure- 

4 "^ 2lVo 

in many invertebrate animals, especially such as live in salt 
water, they are a great deal larger. In figure they have the 
aspect of sle,nde^, conical, or slightly flattened filaments; broader 
at the base and usually pointed at their free extremity. Their 
sulltstan€e is transparent, soft, and flexible. It is to all appear¬ 
ance homogeneous, and no fibres, granules, or other indications 
of definite internal structure, have been satisfactorily discovered 
in it. 

There is reason to believe, that the ciliated epithelium of the 
uterus is from time to time shed and renewed; and, probably, 
the same change may take place, though more gradually and 


Ffg. 27'.X 



* Fig. 2(5'. Columnar ciliated epithelium cells from the human nasal 
memhrane. Magnified 300 diameters. 

t Wagner’s Haudworterblich dor Physiologie art. Flimincrbewegung. 

X Fig. 27'. Spheroidal ciliated cells from the mouth of the frog. Mag¬ 
nified 300 diameters. 
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less perceptibly, on other ciliated surfaces. But nothing is 
known the process by which this is effected. 

The manner in which the cilia move, is best seen when they 
arc not acting very briskly. Most generally they seem to ex¬ 
ecute a sort of fanning or lashing movement; and when a 
number of them perform this motion in regular succession, as is 
generally the case, they give rise to the appearance of a series of 
waves travelling along the range of cilia, like the waves caused 
by the wind in a field of corn. When they are in very rapid 
action, the undulation is less obvious, and, as Henlc remarks, 
their motion then conveys the idea of swiftly-running wa,tpr. The 
undulating movement may be beautifully seen on the gills pf a 
mussel, and on the arms of many polypes. The undulations, 
jvith some exceptions, •eem alwjy's to travel in the same direc¬ 
tion on the same parts. The impulsion, also, which the cilia 
communicate to the fluids or other matters in contact with 
them, maintains a constant direction, unless in dtrtain of the 
infusoria, and in these the motion has even been sup^oseef to be 
voluntary. Thus, in the windpipe of mammalia, the mucus is 
conveyed upwards towards the larynx, and if a portion of the 
membrane be detached, matters \^ll still be conveyed aJong 
the surface of the separated fragment same direction 

relatively to that surface, as before its separation. 

'I'he persistence of the ciliary motion for some time after 
death, and the regularity with which it goes on in parts sepa¬ 
rated from the rest of the body, sufficiently prove that, with the 
possible exceptions alluded to, it is not under the influence of 
the will of the animal nor dependent for its plodiytion on the 
nervous centres, and it does not appear to be influenced in an^ 
way by stimulation or sudden destruction of these •centfres. 
The time which it continues after death or separation differs in 
different kinds of animals, and is also materially influenced by 
temperature and by the nature of the fluid in contact with the 
surface. In warm-blooded animals the period varies from two 
or three hours to two days, or even more ; being longer in sum~ 
mcr than in the cold of winter. In frogs the motion may 
continue four or five days after destruction of the brain ; and it 
has been seen in the gullet of the tortoise fifteen days after 
decapitation, continuing seven days after the muscles had ceased 
to be irritable. 
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With the view of throwing further light on the nature of 
this remarkable kind of motion, experiments have becn*made to 
ascertain the effect produced on it by different external agents; 
but it would seem that, with the exception perhaps of moderate 
heat and cold, these agents affect the action of the cilia only in 
so far as they act destructively on their tissfte. 

<> 

The effect of change of temperature is different in warm and cold blooded 
animals. In the former the motion is sto])pod by a cold of 43° F., whereas 
in thh frog and river-mussel, it goes on unimpaired at 32° F. A moderately 
elevated temperature, say 100° F., docs not affect the motion in cold-blooded 
animals, hrit, of course, a heat considerably higher than this, and such as to 
alter the tissue, wotild put an end to it in all eafcs. Elcetric shocks, unless 
they cause abrasion of tlic ciliated surface, (which is sometimes the case,) 
produce no visible cifect; and the same is trueipf galvanic currents. Fresh 
water, I find, arrests the motion in marine mollusca and in other salt-water 
animals i.i which I have tried its eflect; but it evidently acts by destroying 
both the form jind substance of the cilia, which in these cases are adapted to 
adiffewnt medium. Most of the common acid, alkaline, and saline solutions, 
when concc^itrated, arrest the action of the cilia instantaneously in all 
animals; but dilution delays this effect, and when carried farther, prevents 
it altogether ; and hence it is, probably, due to a chemical alteration of tlie 
tissue. Narcotic substances, su^li as hydrocyanic acid, salts of morphia 
and strychnia, ojduni and bclladona, arc said by Puikinjc and Valentin 
to have np effect, though the first-named agent has certainly appeared 
to me to arrest tUc motion in the river-mussel. Bile stops the action of the 
cilia, while blood ])rolongs it in vertebrated animals ; but the blood or scrum 
of the vertebrata has quite an opposite effect on the cilia of invertebrate 
animals, arresting their motion almost instantaneously. 

It must be cenfessed tliat the natu]|;e and source of the power 
by which the cilia act, are as yet unknown; but whatever doubt 
hafig over this question, it is plain that each ciliated cell 
is individually endowed with the faculty of producing motion, 
and that it possesses in itself whatever organic apparatus and 
whatever physical or vital property may be necessary for that 
end; for single epithelium cells are seen to exhibit the pheno¬ 
menon long after they have been completely insulated. 

Without professing to offer a satisfactory solution of a question be¬ 
set with so much difficulty, it seems, nevertheless, not unreasonable to 
consider the ciliary motion as being probably a manifestation of that pro¬ 
perty on which the more conspicuous motions of animals arc known to de¬ 
pend, namely, vital contractility; and this view has at least the advantage 
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of referring the phenomenon to the operation of a vital property, already 
recognised as a source of moving power in the animal body. 

It is true that nothing resembling a muscular apparatus, in the ordinary 
sense of the term, has been discovered to be connected with the cilia, nor 
is it necessary to suppose the existence of any such; for it must be re¬ 
membered that vital contractility is not limited to a tissue strictly defined 
in its aj)prcciable struct»re. The anatomical characters of voluntary muscle 
differ widely from those of most involuntary contractile textmes, although 
tlic movements must in both cases be referred to the same principle. The 
licart of the embryo beats while yet but a mass of cell5, united, to all ap¬ 
pearance, by amorphous matter, in which no fibres are seen ; yet no one 
would doubt that its motions depend then on the same property as at a later 
period, when its structure is fully developed. 

In its persistence after ^stemic death, and in parts separated frorn the 
rest of the body, the ciliary motion agrees with the motion of certain mus¬ 
cular structures, as the heqjt for examj)le ; and the agreement extends even 
to the regular or rhythmic character of the moJion in these circumstances. 
It is true, the one endures much longer than the other ; but the difference 
appears to be one only of degree, for differences of the same kind are 
known to prevail among muscles themselves. No one. for instan^c^ doubts 
that the auricle of the heart is muscular, because it beats lon^r after death 
than the ventricle ; nor, because a frog’s heart continues to act a much 
longer time than a quadruped’s, is it inferred that its motion depends on a 
power of a different nature. And the view here taken of the nattire of the 
ciliary motion derives strength from the consideration that the phenomenon 
lasts longest in cold-blooded animals, in wliicli vital contractility also is of 
longest endurance. It must be allowed, unless we distrust the observations 
of very competent inquirers, that narcotic substances do not in general 
affect the cilia, while they are generally admitted to» alter or extinguish 
muscular action. At the same time there remains some ambiguity on this 
head ; my own observations do not agree in all points with those referred 
to, and Ehrcnbcrg states tha^ strychnia produces thc»sumc effect on the 
cilia of infusoria as on muscular organs. Something, moreover, may depend 
on the facility or difficulty with which the tissues permit the narcotic Jiiyd 
to penetrate, which circumstance must needs affect the rapidity and citent 
of its operation. In the effect of opium on the heart there is a great 
difference, according as the narcotic is applied to its outer or its inner 
surface ; and to this must be added that the effect of narcotics has not been 
carefully tried on all contractile tissues. Again, wc see differences in the 
mode in which the cilia themselves arc affected by the same agent : thus 
fresh water instantly arrests their motion in certain cases, while it has no 
such effect in others. 

The discovery lately announced,* that vibrating cilia exist on the ova of 


* Unger. Die Pflanze im Momente der Thierwerdung. Wien, 1843. 
This naturalist has discovered that the movements of the sporidia of the 
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certain cryptogatnic vegetables, may perhaps be deemed a strong argument 
on the opposite side ; but it is by no means proved that th^ sensible 
motions of plants, (such, at least, as are not purely physical,) and those of 
animals, do not depend on one common vital property. 

PIGMENT. 

The cells of the cuticle, and of other textures which more or 
less resemble it in structure, sometimes contain a black or brown 
matter, which gives a dark colour to the parts over which these 
cells'are spread. A well-marked example of such pigment-cells 
in the human body is afforded by tlie black coating which lines 
the choffRd membrane of the eye and covers the posterior sur¬ 
face* of the iris. Tliey are found in the epidermis of tlic Negro 
and other dark races of mankind, anc^ are probably present 
in the more dusky partb of the'cuticle of the European. They 
have been found also on certain parts of the investing mem¬ 
brane (pia neater) of the spinal cord, and in the membranous 
labyriiith of the ear. 

The pigtnent cells of the choroid membrane (fig. 28') arc for 
the most part polyhedral in figure, most generally six-sided, 

and connected together like 
the pieces of a mosaic pave¬ 
ment ; others are spheroidal, 
and most of those on the 
back of the iris are of this 
shape. The cells contain the 
pigment, strictly so called, 
which consists of minute black 
or brown granules or mole- 
ci!l®5 of«a round or oblong shape, measuring not more than from 
to of an inch in their greatest dimension. These 

molecules are densely packed together m some cells ; in others 
they are more scattered, and then it may be seen that there is a 
certain amount of colourless matter included along with them. 


Vaucheria Clavata are produced by vibratile cilia. The observation has 
since been confirmed by Sicbold. 

* Pigment cells from the choroid, magnified 370 diameters, a. Cells still 
cohering, seen on their surface, a. Nucleus indistinctly seen. In the 
other cells the nucleus is concealed by the pigment granules, n. Two 
cells seen in profile, a. The anterior part containing scarcely any pig- 


Fig. 28'.- 
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When they escape from the ruptured cells, they exhibit very 
strikingly the molecular movement. It is worthy of remark, 
that when viewed singly with a very high magnifying power 
they look transparent and almost colourless, and it is only 
when they are heaped together that their blackness distinctly 
appears. The cells# have a colourless nucleus, which is very 
generally hidden from view by the black particles. It contains 
a central nucleolus. 

Examined chemically, the black matter is ^ound to be in¬ 
soluble in cold and hot water, alcohol, ether, fixed and volatile 
oils, acetic and diluted mineral acids. Its colour is discharged 
by chlorine. I’he pigment of the bullock’s eye, when*purified 
by boiling in alcohol and ether, was found by Scherer to consist 
gf 58*672 carbon, 5*963 hydrogen, 13*768 nitrogen, and 21*5.98 
oxygen ; its proportion of carbon is thus Very large. Preceding 
chemists had obtained from its ashes oxide of iron, chloride of 
sodium, lime, and phosphate of lime. 

The dark colour of the Negro is known to have its ifeat in 
the cuticle, and chiefly in the deeper and softer part*named the 
rete mucosum. According to Hcnle, it is caused by the 
presence of pigment cells, resembUpg those of the choroid in 
almost every respect save their size, which is somewhat less. 
These are intermixed with colourless cells, and dh tite propor¬ 
tion of the two the depth of colour of different parts depends. 
According to the same authority, the darker parts of the Euro¬ 
pean skin owe their colour to pigment cells like those of the 
Negro, only still smaller in size, less defined in their outline, 
and less numerous. Krause affirms that the dark colour of the 
cuticle both of the Negro and white races depcn(5s chiefly on 
the presence of cells which have dark brown nuclei, sub¬ 
stance of the cell being also tinged, but less deeply than the 
nucleus, and the colour being diffused through the mass and 
not caused by molecules. He admits that a few true pigment 
cells exist in the Negro’s skin. But whatever be the structure 
of the colouring particles, it cannot be doubted that in the skin 
the matter is the same in its essential nature as in the cho¬ 
roid. In Albino individuals, both of the Negro and European 
races, in whom the black matter of the choroid is wanting, the 
cuticle and the hair are colourless also. 

In some situations the pigment cells become irregular and 
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jagged at their edges, or even branch out into long irregular 
processes. Such ramified cells are very common in many 
animals, as those from the skin of the frog represented in figure 
18'. In the human body pigment cells of this description are 
found in the dark cellular membrane between the sclerotic and 
choroid coats of the eye, and on the pia mater covering the 
upper part of the spinal cord. The condition of the pigment 
in the hairs will^be afterwards described. 

From the observations of Valentin on the choroid membrane 
of the embryo-bird, it appears that the pigment cells are formed 
round previously existing nuclei, and that they are at first 
colourless, but that black molecules subsequently appear in 
them, first immediately round the nucleus, and afterwards 
throughout the rest of the cell. 

When the cuticle of the l*Jcgro is removed by means of a 
blister,^t is renewed again of its original dark hue; but if the 
skin bfr de^royed to any considerable depth, as by a severe 
burn,*the resulting scar remains long white, though it at length 
acquires a Sark colour. 

In the eye the black matter seems obviously intended to absorb redundant 
light, and accordingly its abscnc« in Albinos is attended with a difficulty of 
bearing a light of considerable brightness. Its uses in other situations are 
not so apparent'. The pigment of the cuticle, it has been supposed, may 
screen the subjacent cutis from the j)ungency of the sun’s rays. In many 
animals the pigment is not only employed to variegate the surface of the 
body, but attaches itself to deep-seated parts. Thus, in the frog the 
branches and twigs of the blood-vessels are speckled over with it, and in 
many fish it imparts a black colour to the peritoneum and other internal 
membranes. , 

ADIPOSE TISSUE. 

The human body in the healthy state contains a consider¬ 
able amount of fatty matter of different kinds. Fat, as already 
mentioned, is found in the blood and chyle, and in the lymph, 
but much more sparingly. It exists, too, in several of the 
secretions, in some constituting the chief ingredient; and in one 
or other of its modifications it enters into the composition of 
certain solid textures. But by far the greater part of the fat 
of the body is enclosed in small cells or vesicles, which, to¬ 
gether with their contained matter, constitute the adipose 
tissue. 

This tissue is not confined to any one ‘ region or organ, but 
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exists very generally tlirougKout the body, accompanying the 
still m«rc widely-distributed cellular or areolar tissue in most 
though not in all parts in which the latter is found. Still, its 
distribution is not uniform, and there are certain situations in 
which it is collected more abundantly. It forms a considerable 
layer underneath the skin, and, together with the subcutaneous 
ccllutar tissue in which it is lodged, constitutors in this situation 
what has been called the panniculm adiposus^ It is collected 
in large quantity round certain internal parts, especially the 
kidneys. It is seen filling up the furrows on the surface of the 
heart, and imbedding the vessels of that organ undcimeath its 
serous covering; and in various other situations it is deposited 
beneath the serous membranes, or is collected between their 
.folds as in the mesentery and omentum, at first generally 
gathering along the course of the blood-vessels, and at length 
accumulating very copiously. Collections of fat are afso com¬ 
mon round the joints, lying on the outer surface of the»sj^novial 
membrane, and filling up inequalities ; in many cases, like the 
fat in the omentum, lodged in folds of the mem^irane, which 
project into the articular cavity. Lastly, the fat exists in large 
quantity within the bones, where i^ forms the marrow. 'Pliere 
are some parts in which fat is never ipund in the healthy con¬ 
dition of the body. Thus it does not exist in the subcutaneous 
cellular tissue of the cj'elids, penis, or scrotum, nor in the 
lungs, nor within the cavity of the cranium. 

When subjected to the microscope, the adipose tissue, (fig. 
29') is seen to consist of minute vesicles, filled with an oily 

Fig. 29.'* 



* A small cluster of fat-ccHs, magnified 150 diameters. 
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matter, and for the most f>art lodged in the meshes of the 
areolar tissue. I’he vesicles are most commonly collected into 
little lobular clusters, and those again into the little lumps of 
fat which wc sec with the naked eye, and which in some parts 
are aggregated into round or irregular masses of considerable 
magnitude. Sometimes the vesicles, thought grouped together, 
have less of a clustered arrangement, as When they collect along¬ 
side of the ininulip blood-vessels of thin membranous structures. 

The vesicles or fat-cells arc round or oval, unless where 
packed closely together, in which case they acquire an angular 
figure, j^d bear a striking resemblance to the cells of vege¬ 
table tissues. The greater number of them arc from to 
of an inch in diameter, but many exceed or fall short of 
this measurement. Each one consists O'." a very delicate enve¬ 
lope, enclosing the oily matter. The envelope is generally 
quite transparent, and appear to be homogeneous in structure, 
though ‘in ^me cases its aspect is very faintly granular. 
Schwann discovered a nucleus in the fat-cells of the embryo ; 
the nucleus contains one or two nucleoli, and is attached to the 
inside of the cell-wall or imbedded in its substance ; it is rarely 
found in cells of later periodst 

The oily matter contained in the cells is liquid, but in fat taken 
from the fiuman body after death many of the cells present a 
stellated crystalline spot in their interior, as if a partial solidifi¬ 
cation had taken place; this may be due to separation and 
deposit of margarine, the solid constituent of human fat. The 
cliemical nature of fat has been already explained (p. xxxi). 

The fat being ‘thus contained in closed cells, it will be readily 
understood why, though liquid or nearly so in the living body, 
it dbes hot shift its place in obedience to pressure or gravita¬ 
tion, as happens with the water of dropsy and other fluids, 
effused into the interstices of the cellular tissue; such fluids, 
being unconfined, of course readily pass from one place to 
another through the open areolge. 

The cellular tissue connects and surrounds the larger lumps 
of fat, but forms no special envelope to the smaller clusters; 
and although fine fasciculi and filaments of that tissue pass 
irregularly over and through the clusters, yet it is probable that 
the vesicles are held together in these groups mainly by the 
fine network of capillary vessels distributed to them. In the 
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marrow the cellular tissue is very scanty; indeed the fat-cclls in 
some parts of the bones arc said to be altogether unaccompanied 
by cellular filaments. 

The adipose tissue is copiously supplied with blood-vessels. Vessels. 
The larger branches of these pass into the fat lumps, where 
they then run between the lobules and subdivide, till at length 
a littlb artery and vein are sent to each small, lobule, dividing 
into a network of capillary vessels, which not, only surrounds 
the cluster externally, but passes through between the vesicles 
in all directions, supporting and connecting them. The lym¬ 
phatics of the fat, if it really possess any, are xinknovy). Nor 
have nerves been seci^ to terminate in it, though nerves Newes. 

tined for other textures may pass through it. Accordingly it 
Jias been observed th.«t, unless, when s,uch traversing nervous 
twigs happen to be encountered, a puncturing instrument may 
be carried through the adipose tissue without occasioning pain. 

As to the uses of the fatty tissue, it may he observed, in the first place, 
that it serves the merely mechanical purpose of a light, soft, and elastic 
packing material to fill vacuities in the body. Being thus deposited between 
and around different organs, it affords them support, facilitates motion, and 
protects them from the injurious effects,of pressure. In this way, t^o, it 
gives to the exterior of the body its smooth rounded contour. Further, 
being a bad conductor of heat, the subcutaneous fat must so Air serve as a 
means of retaining the warmth of the body, c.sjiccially in warm-blooded 
creatures exposed to great external cold, as the whale and other cetaceous 
animals, in which it forms a very thick stratum, and must prove a much 
more effectual protection than a covering of fur in a watery clement. 

But the most important use of the fat consists in its subserviency to the 
process of nutrition. Composed chiefly of carbon and’hyd|;ogen, it is ab¬ 
sorbed into the blood and consumed in respiration, combining with oxygen 
to form carbonic acid and water, and thus contributing with otjier hydfo- 
carbonous matters to maintain the heat of the body; and it is supposed that 
when the digestive process introduces into the system more carbon and 
hydrogen than is required for immediate consumption, the excess of these 
elements is stored up in the form of fat, to become available for use when 
the expenditure exceeds tlie immediate supply. According to this view, 
active muscular exercise, which increases the respiration, tends to prevent 
the accumulation of fat by increasing the consumption of the hydrocarbonous 
matter introduced into the body. Again, when the direct supply of calorific 
matter for respiration is diminished or cut off by withholding food, or by 
interruption of the digestive process, nature has recourse to that wliich has 
been reserved in the form of fat; and in the wasting of the body caused by 
starvation, the fat is the part first consumed. 
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The use of the fat in nutrition is well illustrated by what oceurs in the 

dgehog and softie other hybcrnating animals. In these the function of 
_mentation is su.spcndcd during their winter sleep, and though their respir¬ 
ation is reduced to the lowest amount com])atiblc with life, and their tem¬ 
perature falls, there is yet a considerable amount of hydrocarbonous material 
provided in the shape of fat before their hybernation commences, to be 
slowly consumed during that iieriod, or perhaps to saTord an immediate sup¬ 
ply on their respiration becoming again active in sjiring. < 

It has been estimated that the mean quantity of fat in the human subject 
is about one twentieth of the weight of the body, but from what has been 
said, it is jilain that the amount must be subject to great fluctuation. The 
proportion is usually greatest about the middle period of life, and greatly 
diminishc*. in old age. High feeding, repose of mind and body, and much 
sleep^ favour the production of fat. To these rauses must be added indi¬ 
vidual and perhaps hereditary predisposition. There is a greater tendency 
to fatness in females than males, also, it is said, in eunuchs. The effect of 
castration in promoting the fattening of domestic animals is well known. 

In iufarcy and childhood the fat is confined chiefly to the subcutaneous 
tissue. In after life it is more equally distributed through the body, and in 
proportionately greater quantity about the viscera. In Hottentot females 
fat accumulates over the gluteal muscles, forming a considerable prominence, 
and in a less degree over tlie deltoid ; a tendency to local accumulations of 
the subcutaneous fat is known to exist also in particular races of quadru- 
pedsd 

Developfmnt .—According to Valentin, the fat first appears 
in the human embryo about the fourteenth week of intra-uterine 
life. At this period the fat-cells are insulated, but by the end 
of the fifth month they are collected into small groups. When 
first seen, they are also of comparatively small size. As already 
stated, the foetal fat-cells contain a nucleus in their early con¬ 
dition, which* afterwards disappears; but it is not certain that the 
n«.cleus precedes and gives rise to the cell. 

It has been a question whether, when the fat undergoes absorption, the 
vesicles arc themselves consumed along with their contents. Dr. W. 
Hunter believed that they still remained after being emptied ; he was led to 
this opinion by observing the condition of the cellular tissue in dropsical 
bodies from which the fat had disappeared, there being in such cases a 
marked difierence in aspect between the parts of that tissue which had 
originally contained fat and those which had not, which difference he attri¬ 
buted to the persistence of the empty fat vesicles. Gurlt states that the fat- 
cells in emaciated animals are filled with serum. 
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THE CELLULAR OR AREOLAR TISSUE. 

If we make a cut tlirougli the skin and proceed to raise it 
from the subjacent parts, we observe that it is loosely connected 
to them by a soft filamentous substance, of considerable tenacity 
and elasticity, and having, when free from fat, a white fleecy 
aspeef: this is the substance known by the, names of “cel¬ 
lular,” “areolar,” “filamentous,” and “ reticplar” tissue; it 
is often also called “ cellular membrane.” In like manner the 
cellular tissue is found underneath the serous and mucous 
membranes which are spread over various internal surfgpes, and 
serves to attach these ipembranes to tlic parts which they liijc or 
invest; and as under the skin it is named “subcutaneous,” so 
jn tlie last-mentioned •situations it is called “subserous” and 
“ submucous” cellular tissue. But on proceeding further we 
find this substance lying between the muscles, the blood-vessels, 
and other deep-seated parts, occupying, in short, Ihe intervals 
between the different organs of the body where they are not 
otherwise insulated, and thence named “intermediate;” very 
generally, also, it becomes more consistent and membranous 
immediately around these organs,,and, under the name of* the 
“ investing” cellular tissue, affords (jach of them a special 
sheath. It thus forms inclosing sheaths for the muscles, the 
nerves, the blood-vessels, and other parts. Whilst the cellular 
tissue might thus be said in some sense both to connect and to 
insulate entire organs, it also performs the same oflSce in regard 
to the finer parts of which these organs are made up ; for this 
end it enters between the fibres of the muscles, uniting them 
into bundles; it connects the several membranous layers of the 
hollow viscera, and binds together the lobes and lo^ule^ of 
many compound glands; it also accompanies the vessels and 
nerves within these organs, following their branches nearly to 
their finest divisions, and affording them support and protection. 
This portion of the cellular tissue has been named the “ pene¬ 
trating,” “ constituent,” or “ parenchymal.” 

It thus appears that the cellular is one of the most general 
and most extensively distributed of the tissues. It is, more¬ 
over, continuous throughout the body, and from one region it 
may be traced without interruption into any other, however 
distant; a fact not without interest in practical medicine, see- 
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ing that in this way dropsical waters, air, blood, and urine, 
effused into the cellular tissue, and even the matter of suppura¬ 
tion, when not confined in an abscess, may spread far from the 
spot where they were first introduced or deposited. 

On stretching out a portion of cellular tissue by drawing 
gently asunder the parts between wliich itp lies, it presents an 
appearance to the naked eye of a multitude of fine soft blastic 
threads, quite transparent and colourless, like spun glass; 
these arc intermixed with fine transparent films or deli¬ 
cate membranous laminse, and both threads and laminae cross 
one anq^hcr irregularly and in all imaginable directions, leaving 
open interstices or areolae between them.^ These areolfe are, of 
course, more apparent when the tissue is thus stretched out; it 
is plain also that they arc not closed cellc, as the term “ cellular 
tissue ” might seem to imply, but merely interspaces which open 
freely into one another: many of them are occupied by the 
fat, which, however, as already explained, does not lie loose in 
the areolar spaces, but is inclosed in its own vesicles. A small 
quantity of colourless transparent fluid is also present in the 
cellular tissue, but, in health, not more than is sufficient to 
moisten it. This fluid is generally said to be of the nature 
of scrum; but it is npt improbable that, when not unduly 
increased “in quantity or altered in nature by disease, it may 
resemble more the liquor sanguinis, as is the case with the fluid 
of most of the serous membranes. 

On comparing the cellular tissue of different parts, it is ob¬ 
served in some to be more loose and open in texture, in others 
more dense And'close, according as free movement or firm con¬ 
nection between parts is to be provided for. In some situations, 
too^ thtf laminae are more numerous; in others the filamentous 
structure predominates, or even prevails exclusively ; but it does 
not seem necessary to designate these varieties by particular 
names, as is sometimes done. 

When examined under the microscope, the cellular tissue is 
seen to be principally made up of exceedingly fine, transparent, 
and apparently homogeneous filaments, from about ^ ^ ‘ to 
of an inch in thickness, or even less (fig. 80 '). These 
arc seldom single, being mostly united into bundles and fila¬ 
mentous laminse of various sizes, which to the naked eye ap¬ 
pear as simple threads and films. Though the bundles may 
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Fig. 30'.* 


- i: 



intersect in every direction, the filaments of the same bundle White fila- 
run nearly parallel to each other, and no one filaihent is ever 
seen to divide into branches or to unite with another. The 
associated filaments take an alternate bending or waving cogurse 
as they proceed along the bundle, but still maintain their 
mutual parallelism. This wavy aspect*, which is vefy charac¬ 
teristic of these filaments, disappears on stretching the bundle, 
but returns again when it is relaxed. 

The filaments just described, though transparent when seen 
with transmitted light under the microscope, have a white 
colour when collected in considerable quantity and seen with 
rcfiectcd light; and they not only occur in the cellular tissue 
strictly so called, but form the chief part of the 4,endi?n%, 
ligaments, and other white fibrous textures. They were long 
supposed to be the only fibrous constituent existing in the 
cellular tissue, but it has lately been shown (and chiefly through 
the inquiries of Eulenberg, Henle, and Bowman) that fibres of Yellow 
another kind are intermixed with them ; these either are identi- 
cal with the fibres of the yellow elastic tissue, or at least 
approach them very closely in character, and they have accord- 


* Fig. 30'. Filaments of cellular tissue, in larger and smaller bundles, 
as seen under a magnifying power of 400 diameters. Two or three cor¬ 
puscles are represented among them. 
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ingly been named the yellow or clastic fibres, to distinguish 
them from the white or waved filaments above describedv They 
were termed nuclear fibres (Kernfasern) by Gerber and Henle, 
on account of their supposed origin from nuclei ; but as this 
opinion is at best but doubtful, the former appellation seems 
preferable. 

In certain porjtions of the cellular tissue, as for instance in 
that which lies, under the serous and mucous membranes in 
particular regions, the yellow or elastic fibres are large and abun¬ 
dant, so that they cannot well be overlooked; but in other parts 
they ar^cw in number and small, and are then in a great measure 
hidden by the white filaments ; in such cases, however, they 
can always be rendered conspicuous under the microscope by 
means of acetic acid, which causes the white filaments to swelj 
up and become indistinct, whilst the yellow fibres, not being 
affectedT by that reagent, come then more clearly into view (fig. 
81 '). ‘Under the microscope these fibres appear transparent and 
colourless, with a strong, well-defined, dark outline. They are, 
moreover, remarkable for their tendency to curl up, especially 

at their broken ends, 
which gives them a 
very peculiar aspect (i), 
and in many parts of 
the cellular tissue they 
divides into branches 
and join or anasto¬ 
mose with one another, 
in the same manner as 
in the pure elastic tis¬ 
sue (a). They differ 
among themselves very 
widely in size, some 
being as fine as the 
white filaments, others 
many times larger. They lie for the most part without order 
among the bundles of white filaments; but here and there we 

Fig. 31'. Magnified view of cellular tissue (from diflFercnt parts) 
treated with acetic acid. The white filaments are no longer seen, and the 
ellow or clastic fibres with the nuclei come into view. At c the elastic 
bres wind round a bundle of white fibres, which is swollen out between the 
turns. 


Fig. 31'.* 
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see an elastic fibre, generally of great tenuity, winding round 
one of tliese bundles,'and encircling it with several spiral 
turns. When acetic acid is applied, the fasciculus swells out 
between the constricting turns of the winding fibre, and pre¬ 
sents a highly characteristic appearance (c). This remarkable 
disposition of the ajastic fibres, which was pointed out by 
Henld,*is not uncommon in certain parts of the cellular tissue; 
it may be always seen in that which accompanies the arteries 
at the base of the brain. 

A few rounded and oval corpuscles (fig. 30') and irregular 
particles are now and then met with in the interstices of the 
tissue, and others are seen attached to the surface of tlie fila¬ 
mentous bundles, or in their interior. The former are probably 
tp be considered as beli)nging to the interstitial fluid. The 
latter, which are best seen after the application of acetic acid 
(fig. 31'), arc generally supposed to be of the nature bf cell 
nuclei; many of them are elongated and attenuated, and they 
often appear disposed in longitudinal series on the surface *of or 
within the fasciculi (c). As already mentioned, Ihc elastic 
fibres, on this account also called nuclear, have been supposed 
to be produced by the junction of tl^ese elongated nuclei, . 

In reference to the structure of cellular tissue, it may be 
further remarked, that there are other textures of the body 
which are made up of the same elements ; the tendons and liga¬ 
ments, the periosteum, and other fibrous membranes, belong to 
this class. 

The cellular tissue contains a considerable quantity of water, 
and consequently loses much of its weight by* drying. It is 
almost wholly resolved into gelatine by boiling in water. Acetic 
acid causes it to swell up into a soft, transparent, jally-likb 
mass. 

Numerous blood-vessels are seen in the cellular tissue after a 
minute injection. These for the most part only pass through 
it on their way to other more vascular textures, but a few seem^ 
to end in capillaries destined for the tissue itself, and dense 
clusters of vessels are distributed to the fat lobules. Large 
lymphatic .vessels proceeding to distant parts also pass along 
this texture, and abundant lymphatic networks may be dis¬ 
covered in many parts of the subcutaneous, subserous, and sub¬ 
mucous cellular tissue, having evident relation to the function 
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of the membranes under which they lie. Absorption readily 
takes place from the interstices of the texture, but that process 
may be effected through tlie agency of blood-vessels as well as 
of lymphatics. 

Larger and smaller branches of nerves also traverse this 
tissue on their way to other parts; but ib has not been shown 
that any remain in it, and accordingly it may be cut in & living 
animal apparenlly without giving pain, except when the in¬ 
strument meets with any of these traversing branches. It is 
not improbable, however, that nerves end in those parts of the 
cellular tissue which, like that of the scrotum, contain contrac¬ 
tile fibres; but, if present in such cases, the nerves, like the 
vessels of the fat, are, after all, destined not to the cellular 
tissue but to another mixed with it. . 

The physical properties of 'this texture have been sufficiently 
indicalfed in the foregoing description ; also its want of sensi¬ 
bility. „ Tke vital contractility ascribed to certain portions of it 
will.be considered after discussing the subject of muscle. 

The cellular tissue is developed from a blastema containing cells or nuclei, 
but the process is not yet fully understood. Tlic chief statements regarding 
it have already been given at suIRcient length (pages Ivi, Iviii, and lix). We 
may here add that it undergoes a change in chemical nature in the course 
of its devllopment; for when the immature tissue is boiled in water, even 
for a long time, a considerable part remains undissolvcd, and the matter ex¬ 
tracted from it is not gelatin, but agrees very nearly in chemical characters 
with the animal principle named “pyin.” Perfectly-formed cellular tissue 
is found in the spinal region and some other parts as early as the beginning of 
the fourth month of intra-uterine life; but fasciculi arc met with even in the 
adult, in whiph it‘seems probable that fibrils arc not completely developed ; 
in such cases the bundle appears to be merely striped or fluted longitudin- 
fclly, an^ not divided into distinct threads. 

With the cxcc]>tiou of e])ilholium, no tissue is so readily regenerated as 
the cellular. Tlie process of reproduction seems to he essentially the same 
as that of its original formation in the embryo, the blastema being in this 
case derived from tlie blood in form of effused lymph. In this way cellular 
tissue is formed in the healing of wounds and in the adhesion of inflamed 
surfaces. It is produced also in many morbid growths. 

FIBROUS TISSUE. 

This substance is one of those which are serviceable in the 
body on account of their mechanical properties, being employed 
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to connect together or to support and protect other parts. It 
is met with in the form of ligaments, connecting the bones to¬ 
gether at the joints ; it forms the tendons of muscles, into 
which their fleshy fibres are inserted, and which serve to attach 
these fibres to the bones. In its investing and protecting 
character it assumes* the membranous form, and constitutes a 
class eff membranes termed “ fibrous.” Examples of these are 
seen in the periosteum and perichondrium which^cover the bones 
and cartilages, in tlie dura mater which lines the scull and protects 
the brain, and the fibrous layer which strengthens the pericar¬ 
dium, also in the albugineous coat of the testicle and ovary, and 
the sclerotic coat of the eye, which inclose the tender internal 
part of those organs. Fibrous membranes, named “ aponeu- 
uoses” or “fasciae,” are also employed to envelope and bind 
down the muscles of different regions, of which the great fascia 
inclosing the muscles of the thigh and leg is a well-known ex¬ 
ample. The tendons of muscles, too, may assume the expanded 
form of aponeuroses, as those of the broad muscles of tfie ab¬ 
domen, which form strong fibrous layers in the wa^ls of that 
cavity and add to their strength. It thus appears that the 
fibrous tissue presents itself undej two principal forms, *thc 
fascicular and the membranous. 

Physical Properties .—The fibrous tissue is whit^ or yel¬ 
lowish white, with a shining, silvery, or nacreous aspect. It is 
exceedingly strong and tough, yet perfectly pliant; but it is 
almost devoid of elasticity and extensibility. By these qualities 
it is admirably suited to the purposes to which it is applied in 
the animal frame. By its inextensible character it piaintains in 
apposition the parts which it connects against any severing force 
short of actual rupture, and this is resisted by its great atrengtfi, 
whilst its flexibility permits of easy motion. Accordingly the 
ligaments and tendons do not sensibly yield to extension in the 
strongest muscular eflTorts; and though they sometimes snap 
asunder, it is well known that bones will break more readily 
than tendons of equal thickness. The fibrous membranes are 
proportionally strong and alike inextensible ; they will gradu¬ 
ally yield, it is true, when the extending force acts slowly and 
for a long time, as when tumours or fluids slowly gather beneath 
them; but perhaps this gradual extension is accompanied with 
some nutritive change affecting the properties of the tissue. 
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Structure .—The fibrous tissue is made up of fine filaments, 
agreeing in all respects with the white filaments of the cellular 
tissue already described. Like these they are collected into 
bundles, in which they run parallel and exhibit the same wavy 
character, cohering very intimately. The bundles appear to the 
naked eye as fine shining threads or narrmv flattened bands, for 
they vary greatly in thickness. They either run all 'in one 
direction as in tong tendons, or intersect each other in different 
planes as in some aponeuroses, or they take various directions and 
decussate irregularly with each other as in the dura mater. A 
variable amount of dense cellular tissue lies between the larger 
faseicuTi: very little in tendons, more in some fibrous mem¬ 
branes. The filaments swell up and T^ecome indistinct when 
acted on by acetic acid, like those of cellular tissue, and here 
also the acid diseloses*the existence of nuclei, and of nuclear or 
clastic*fibrcs, intermixed in small proportion with the rest of 
the tisgue. • 

The surface of a tendon or of any other part consisting of this 
texture, af>pears marked across the direction of the fasciculi with 
alternate light and dark streaks, which give it a peculiar aspect, 
not unlike that of a watered ribbon. This ajipcarance is owing 
to the wavy course of the filaments, for when the light falls on 
them thdir bendings naturally give rise to alternate lights and 
shadow.s. 

The fibrous and cellular tissues thus agreeing in their ulti¬ 
mate structure, it is not to be wondered at that sometimes the 
limits between the two should be but ill defined, and that the 
one should pacs by inconspicuous gradations into the other. 
Instances of such a transition may be seen in many of the 
fhqpia) ^ these at certain parts consist of dense cellular tissue, 
but on being traced farther are seen gradually to take on the 
fibrous character; and we often see that fascise, which in one 
body are merely cellular, are decidedly fibrous in another. 

In chemical constitution, also, the fibrous tissue is similar 
to the cellular. It contains about two-thirds of its weight of 
water; it becomes transparent, hard, and brittle, when dried, 
but readily imbibes water again and regains its original pro¬ 
perties. It is resolved into gelatin by boiling. 

The fibrous tissue receives blood-vessels, but in general they 
are inconsiderable both in number and size compared with the 
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mass of tissue to wliich they belong. In tendons and liga¬ 
ments wTth longitudinal fasciculi, the chief branches of the 
vessels run parallel with and between the larger fasciculi, and, 
sending communicating branches across them, eventually form a 
very open network with large oblong meshes. Some fibrous 
membranes, as the p^iosteum and dura mater, are much more 
vascular; but the vessels seen in these membranes do not 
strictly belong to them, being destined for the bones which they 
cover. The lymphatics of fibrous tissue arc not sufficiently 
known to be spoken of with certainty. 

As to nerves, their general existence in this texture has not 
been satisfactorily demonstrated by anatomical investigation. ,It 
is true that minute nervous fibrils have been traced into the dura 
mater, but these appear to be confined to. a very limited extent 
of the membrane, and, moreover, are perhaps destined for its 
blood-vessels. Accordingly, it has been proVed by numerous 
observations and experiments, that the tendons, ligaments^ and 
other structures composed of fibrous tissue, arc, in the healthy 
state, quite insensible ; but then it is known, on the other hand, 
that they occasion severe pain when inflamed, which cannot well 
be accounted for on the supposition* that they are entirely dlt;s- 
titutc of nerves.* Bichat, while he admitted their insensibility 
to cutting, burning, and most other kinds of stimuTi, which 
cause pain in sensible textures, ascribed to them a peculiar 
sensibility to twisting or to violent extension, and this opinion 
has been supported by other authorities of weight, but the 
proofs of it arc not clear. 

This texture is developed in the same manner'as tjic cellular. 
It is said to want at first its shining aspect, and in its early 
condition it is more vascular. 

It readily heals and unites when divided, as is seen in cases 
of broken tendo Achillis. From experiments on the lower 
animals, it appears that blood is effused in the first instance, 
but soon gives place to coagulable lymph, which surrounds the 
divided ends of the tendon and fills up the space between them. 
Fibres and blood-vessels are then formed in the lymph, probably 


* Pappcnlieim has lately announced the discovery of numerous nervous 
filaments in the ligaments and periosteum, but he has not stated the evi¬ 
dence on which he founds his assertion with sufficient explicitness to enable 
us to .fudge of its accui’acy. Sc Miiller’s Archiv. 1843. 
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in the same manner as in the original process of develop¬ 
ment, and the uniting mass gradually acquires coflsistence. 
Its fibres arc irregularly interwoven, and it wants the lustre of 
the rest of the tendon, but is equally strong. Fibrous tissue is 
v£ry generally produced as a tiniting medium of broken bones 
■when osseous union fails to takes place ; it is common as a dis¬ 
eased production in various kinds of tumours. 


YELLOW OR ELASTIC TISSUE. 

Whtist the fibrous tissue is remarkable for its want of elas¬ 
ticity and of extensibility, and owes its usefulness as a constituent 
of the frame in a great measure to this circumstance, the sub¬ 
stance we have now to consider is characterised by possessing 
these properties in a very high degree, and is employed wher¬ 
ever an extensible and highly clastic material is required in the 
animjl* structure. 

Examples of this texture on a large scale are seen in the 
horse, ox, elephant, and other large quadrupeds, in which it 
forms the great clastic ligament, called ligamentum nuchse, that 
expends from the spines of •the vertebrae to the occiput and aids 
in sustaining the head; in the same animals it also forms an elas¬ 
tic subcutaneous fascia, which is spread over the muscles of the 
abdomen and assists in supporting the contents of that cavity. 
In the human body it is met with chiefly in the following situa¬ 
tions, viz. :— 

1. Forming tli5 ligamenta subflava, which extend between the arches of 
adjacent vertebrse; these ligaments, while they permit the bones to be 
ftr^wn )jnart in flexion of the body, aid in restoring and maintaining their 
habitual approximation in the erect posture,—so far, therefore, relieving the 
constant effort of the erector muscles. 2. Constituting the chief part of the 
stylohyoid, thyrohyoid, and cricothyroid ligaments, and those named the 
vocal cords. Also extending in form of longitudinal bands, underneath the 
mucous membrane of the windpipe and its ramifications. 3. Entering, along 
with other textures, into the formation of the coats of the blood-vessels, espe¬ 
cially the arteries, and conferring elasticity on these tubes. 4. Beneath the 
mucous membrane of the gullet and lower part of the rectum, also in the 
tissue which surrounds the muscular coat of the gullet externally. 6. In the 
tissue which lies under the serous membrane in certain parts. 6. In many 
of the fascia}, where it is mixed with much cellular tissue, 7. In consider¬ 
able quantity in the tissue of the skin. 
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The elastic tissue in its purest and most typical condition, Physical 
such as "is seen in the ligamentum nuchae of quadrupeds and 
the ligamenta subflava of the human spine, has a yellow 
colour, more or less decided ; it is extensible and elastic in the 
highest degree, but it is not nearly so strong as ordinary fibrous 
ligament, and it bruits across the direction of its fibres when 
forcib^ stretched. Its fibres may be easily tprn separate in a 
longitudinal direction; they are often gathered into irregular 
fasciculi which run side by side but join at short distances with 
one another, and are further connected by cellular tissue, which 
is always intermixed with them in greater or less quantity. 

Elastic ligaments are /ilso covered outwardly with a shcat^i of 
cellular tissue. 


. When the elastic fibres are rn^xed up with a large proportion 
of some other kind of tissue, their yellow colour may not appear, 
but they can always be recognised by their microscopic charac¬ 
ters. When viewed under a tolerably high magnifying power, 
they appear quite transparent, with a remarkably well-defined 
dark outline (fig. 32'). They run side by side, following 
a somewhat bending course, but with bold and wide curves, 
unlike the undulations of the celluJar fibres. As they proceed 
they divide into branches, and join or anastomose together 


in a reticular manner. Another 
remarkable character which they 
exhibit in many specimens, is 
their singular tendency to curl 
up at their broken ends ; and these 
ends are not pointed, but abrupt¬ 
ly broken across. Their size 
is very various; the largest are 
nearly of an inch in dia¬ 

meter, the smallest perhaps not 
more than ■ I - . In some varie- 
tics of the tissue the larger sized 
fibres prevail; this is the case with 
the ligamenta subflava, where their 
general diameter is about 
inch ; in other instances, as in the 


Fig. 32'.* 



Microscopic 

characters. 


• Elastic fibres from the ligamenta subflava, magnified about 200 
diameters. 
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cliordse vocales for exampje, they arc exceedingly fine. Acetic 
acid produces no change on the elastic fibres, while itfspeedily 
alters the wavy cellular fibres that are usually intermixed with 
them in greater or less number. 

The elastic tissue, of course, contains water, and loses much of 
its weight by drying; but the proportion »is said not to be so 
great as in most other soft tissues. By very long boiling it 
yields gelatin, or at least a gelatinizing substance, while a por¬ 
tion, equal to rather more than the half, remains undissolved. 

The gelatin is not pure, for it is precipitated by acetic acid, and by some 
other resigents whicli do not disturb a pure solution of gcl.atin. The nature 
of the mutter which remains undissolved has ikjJ; been determined. Elastic 
tissue is also soluble in dilute .sulphiuic and nitric acids, but more easily in 
the former; the solution is precipitated by infusion of galls, but not by ferrq- 
cyanide of potassium. 

Little is known respecting the blood-vessels and nerves of 
this tenturd The yellow ligaments which contain it in its 
purest form, arc but scantily supplied with vessels; and no 
nerves have been traced into them. I am not aware of any ex¬ 
periments or observations as to their sensibility, but there is no 
reason for supposing it to* be greater than that of ordinary 
ligaments ; nor has it been shown that structures containing 
this tissu^e possess vital contractility, unless they also contain 
contractile fibres, of another kind. 

The mode of development of the clastic tissue is unknown. 
Various opinions have, it is true, been advanced in explanation 
of the process, but they cannot be relied on. 

CARTILAGE. 

This is the well-known substance commonly called “ gristle.” 
The following are its more obvious characters. When in mass, 
it is opaque and of a pearly or bluish white colour, in some 
varieties yellow ; but in thin slices it is translucent. Although 
it can be easily cut with a sharp knife, it is nevertheless of very 
firm consistence, but at the same time highly elastic, so that it 
readily yields to pressure or tortion, and immediately recovers 
its original shape when the constraining force is withdrawn. By 
reason of these mechanical properties, it is rather extensively 
used in the construction of the body. Its specific gravity is 
1-15. 
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In the early embryo the skeleton is, in great part, cartila¬ 
ginous ;• but the cartilage forming its different pieces, Avliich 
have the outward form of the future bones, in dul^^^c under¬ 
goes ossification or gives place to bone, in the greater part of its 
extent at least, and hence this variety of cartilage is named 
“ temporary.” 

Of* the permanent cartilages a great many jire in immediate 
connexion with bone, and may still be said to .form part of the 
skeleton. The chief of these are the articular and the costal 
cartilages ; the former cover the ends or surfaces of bones in the 
joints, and afford these harder parts a thick springy coating, 
which breaks the foreg of concussion and gives ease to Ijicir 
motions; the costal or rib-cartilagcs form a considerable part of 
the solid framework of the thorjix, and ^impart elasticity to its 
walls. Other permanent cartilages enter into the formation of 
the external ear, the nose, the eyelids, the eustachian tube, the 
larynx, and the windpipe. They strengthen the substance of 
these parts without undue rigidity; maintaining t^ieir shape, 
keeping open the passages through them where such exist, and 
giving attachment to moving muscles and connecting ligaments. 
Many of these have the form of plates or lamellse of greatcl- or 
less thickness, and have thence been called “ men^raniform 
cartilages but to some of them the term is scarcely applicable. 

Cartilages, except those of the joints, are covered externally 
with a fibrous membrane named the ‘perichondrium. 

When a very thin slice of cartilage is examined with the 
microscope, it is seen to consist of nucleated cells disseminated 
in a solid mass or matrix. (Figs. 33', 34', and*35'.^ 

The matrix is sometimes transparent, and to all appearan(;c 
homogeneous ; in other instances it is dim and faintly ^anirtar, 
like ground glass, and in some varieties of cartilage it is per¬ 
vaded by fine fibres. 

The cells, named also cartilage corpuscles, have often the ap¬ 
pearance of mere excavations in the matrix, their walls not 
being distinguishable from the surrounding mass; in other in- 
stanees the cell-wall is plainly to be seen : and even in cases of 
the former kind, though the cell-wall is invisible so long as the 
cells remain surrounded by the matrix, it may be seen in such 
as are occasionally left projecting beyond the enveloping mass 
at the edge of a section. 
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The nuclei, which may vary from to of an inch in 

diameter, are round, oval, angular, or irregular. 'Fiicy are 
granulated*^ smooth on the surface, and they sometimes, though 
not often, exhibit one or two nucleoli. Sometimes the nucleus 
contains fat globules, or is entirely converted into fat. It is 
often difficult to say whether a body containfld within a cartilage- 
cell is its nucleiy?, or merely the granular contents whicli^ have 
shrunk away frein its sides and formed a mass of the same 
shape as the cell itself, in which the true nucleus is concealed. 

The cells are rarely dispersed singly in the matrix; they 
usually ^prm groups of different shapes and sizes. Towards 
the .surface of the cartilage the groups,are generally flattened 
conformably with the surface (fig. 34'), appearing narrow and 
almost linear when secq edgeways, as in a perpendicular section.- 
(Fig. 33', a.) The cells in a group have a straight outline 
where they adjoin or approach one another, but at the circum¬ 
ference V)f the group their outline is rounded. 

Such is ^ic structure of cartilage in general, but it is more 
or less modified in the several varieties of the tissue. 

In articular cartilage, the matrix in a thin section appears 



* Diagram representing a vertical section of articular cartilage, seen with 
a low magnifying power, a. Flattened groups of cells near the surface. 
b. Oblong groups, for the most part directed vertically, c. Part of the 
bone. 

t A thin layer peeled off from the surface of the cartilage of the head of 
the humerus, showing flattened groups of cells. The nuclei are distinctly 
seen, but the limits of the cells where they adjoin oae another are but faintly 
indicated. Magnified 400 diameters. 
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dim, like ground glass, and has an almost granular aspect. The 
cells anti nuclei are small. The groups which they form arc flat¬ 
tened at and near to the surface and lie parallel with it (fig. 33', a, 
and fig. Si ) ; deeper and nearer the bone, on the other hand, they 
are narrow and oblong, like short strings of beads, and are mostly 
directed vertically.* (Fig. 33, A; fig. 35.) It is well known 
that articular cartilages readily break in a dircc4ion perpendicular 
to their surface, and the surface of the fracture appears to the 


naked eye to be striated 
in the same direction, 
as if they had a colum¬ 
nar structure; this has 
been ascribed to the 
•vertical arrangement of 
the rows of cells, and 
the explanation is pro- 
pably correct, unless, 
perhaps, it should turn 
out that both the ar¬ 
rangement of the cells 
and the direction of the 
fracture are the result 
of some determinate 
structure in the matrix 


Fig. 35'.* 














not yet detected. The free surface of articular cartilage is said Epithelium, 
to be covered with epithelium continued from that of the 
synovial membrane, a thin stratum of cellular tissue being inter¬ 
posed ; but the existence of such a covering is certainly not 
general, at least in the adult. It is easy, no doubt, to pc,pl 
off a thin film from the surface of the cartilage of the* hca*d of 
the humerus or femur; but this superficial layer is really part 
of the cartilage, and its broad patches of cells with the inter¬ 
mediate matrix are not to be mistaken. (See fig. 34^) At the 
same time, it is true that near the margin of these cartilages a 
layer of fine filamentous tissue, covered with epithelium, is pro¬ 
longed a certain way over their surface from the synovial mem- 


* Vertical section of articular cartilage of the head of the humerus. 
A deep portion near the bone. Magnified 400 diameters. Each cell con¬ 
tains a mass shaped like itself, in the midst of which a round nucleus is 
probably concealed. ^ 
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brane. The matrix of articular cartilage rarely, or perhaps 
never, becomes pervaded by fibres, nor is it prone to ossify. 

In the cartilages of the ribs, the corpuscles or cells, which arc of 
large size, are also collected into groups. Near the exterior of 
the cartilage they arc flattened, and lie parallel with the surface, 
forming a superficial stratum from to of an inch thick. 
As to those situated more inwardly, we can sometimes observe, 
in a transverse sjlicc, that they form oblong groups disposed in 
lines radiating to the circumference ; but this arrangement is 
not constant, and they often appear quite irregular. The 
matrix tolerably clear, except where fibres have been de¬ 
veloped in it, in which parts it is opaque, and yellowish. Such 
fibrous patches are very frequent; the fibres are fine, straight, 
and parallel, appearing transpo-rent when few together; they* 
withstand the action of acetic acid. It is common to find the 
rib cartilages extensively ossified. 

It waS" observed by Ilcrissant* that the costal cartilages, after 
many montjis’ maceration in putrid water, would sometimes 
break up into thin plates, directed across the axis of the carti¬ 
lage ; from which he inferred that these cartilages were naturally 
madfe up of such transverse kmellse : but the point docs not ap¬ 
pear to In^ve been further investigated. 

The description given of the microscopic characters of the 
costal cartilages will apply with little variation to the ensiform 
cartilage of the sternum, to the airtilages of the larynx and 
windpipe, except the epiglottis and cornicula laryngis, and to 
the cartilages of the nose. With the exception of the last, 
these resemble the rib cartilages also in their tendency to ossify. 

^ The epiglottis and cornicula, the cartilages of the ear and of 
the 'eyelid, differ so much from the foregoing, both in intimate 
structure and outward characters, that they have been included 
in a class apart, under the name of the “ yellow” or “ spongy ” 
cartilages. These are opaque and yellow, are more flexible than 
the ordinary cartilages, and have little tendency to ossify. They 
are made up of cells and a matrix, but the latter is everywhere 
pervaded with fibres. (Fig. 36'.) These fibres resist the ac¬ 
tion of acetic acid; they are in most parts short, straight, 
and confusedly intersecting each other in all directions, like 


* Mem. de I’Acad. des Sc. de Foris, 1748. 
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the filaments in a piece •' 

of felt;* in such parts the 
matrix has a rough indis¬ 
tinctly granular look. Here 
and there the fibres are 
longer and more fltscicu- 
lated* but still interlace ' 

at short distances. In thin 

sections the cells readily ^ . 

drop out from the matrix, 

leaving empty the cavities -which they occupied. 

The characters of ijic temporary cartilages will be given in 
the account of the formation of bone. 

, No nerves have been traced, into any of the cartilages, and Absence of 

, , , ^ nerves, 

they are known to be destitute of sensibility. 

In the healthy state, no blood-vessels penetrate ,thc articular Vessels and 
cartilages. Whatever nutrient fluid they require seems to be 
derived from the vessels of adjoining textures, especially the 
bone, and to be conveyed through the tissue by imbibition. In 
the embryo a layer of vessels is prolonged some way over^ the 
surface, underneath the synovial membrane; but, as develop¬ 
ment proceeds, these subsynovial vessels retire towards the cir¬ 
cumference of the cartilage, and eventually form a narrow vascular 
border round it, which has been named the circulus articuli 
vasculosus. 


When the tissue exists in thicker masses, as in the cartilages 
of the ribs, canals are excavated in its substance, along which 
vessels are conducted to supply nourishment tt> the part 
too distant to receive it from the vessels of the periclioa- 
driuro. But these canals arc few and wide apart, and the vessels 
do not leave them to ramify in the intermediate mass, which is 
accordingly quite extra-vasculur. It must be further remem¬ 
bered respecting these vascular canals, that many of them lead 
to spots where the cartilage is undergoing ossification, and convey 
vessels to supply the bony deposits. 

Ordinary permanent cartilage contains about three-fifths of Chemicivl 
its weight of water, and becomes transparent by drying. By tionr*' 


* Section of the epiglottis magnified 380 diameters. (After Baly in 
Muller’s Physiology, page 391.) 
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boiling it in water for 15 or 20 hours it is resolved into chon- 
drin (see page xxix). The temporary cartilages are 'l-esolved 
into a matter which has the chemical reactions of chondrin, but 
does not gelatinize. The yellow cartilages, by several days 
boiling, yield a small quantity of the same variety of chondrin. 
Cartilage affords by incineration a certain*^ amount of mineral 
ingredients; S’4'-per cent of ashes were obtained from'costal 
cartilages by Frvnnmherz and Gugert, and 100 parts of these 
ashes were found to consist of 


Carbonate of soda 

. 35-07 

^Sulphate of soda 

. . 24-24 

Chloride of sodium 

. . . 8-23 

Phosphate of soda . 

. . 0-92 

Sulphate of potash . ^ 

. 1-20 

Carbonate of lime . 

. . 18-37 

* Phosphate of lime 

. 4-0(5 

, Phosiphate of magnesia 

. . G-91 

Oxide of iron and loss . 

. 1-00 


The process by which cartilage is developed is very imper¬ 
fectly known ; the following is a summary of Schwann’s obser¬ 
vations and views respecting' it:— 

At first* nucleated cells arc seen in a transparent intercellular substance 
or blastema, mucli softer tlian the future matrix. The cells augujcnt in 
number and enlarge in sir.e, tliougli in some cases, as wdll be explained, their 
cavity is subsequently narrowed. Their multijdication may take place by 
endogenous generation ; that is, by the prodtiction of young cells within 
those already existing, whilst the parictes of the old ones become blended 
with the niatiix ; 'or they may increase in number by the independent form¬ 
ation of new cells in the intervals of the old. Schwann considers the latter 
to V)e thfr common mode. He states that new cells arise in the intercellular 
substance near the surface of the cartilage and between the more recent of 
those already formed, (sec fig. 5'. and that free nuclei are first generated 
in the mass and then the ccll-w'all formed round them, (fig. 6'. * and *). The 
intercellular substance is at fir.st in very small proportion compared with the 
cells, but soon increases in quantity and acquires greater consistency. Its in¬ 
crease may take })lacc by the cell-walls becoming thickened and then more 
or less blended with the surrounding mass as already described in the case 
of the branchial cartilage of the fish, (page xli, fig. 6'), or new matter may be 
de])osited between the cells and independently of them ; or both processes 
may be combined. As already stated, the matrix in many parts subse¬ 
quently becomes fibrous, affording an example of the production of fibres in 
amurphous matter without the intervention of cells or nuclei. 
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The vital changes which occur in cartilage take place very Vital pro- 
slowly,* Its mode of nutrition has been already referred to; it 
is subject to absorption, and when a portion is absorbed in dis¬ 
ease or removed by the hnife, it is not regenerated. Also, 
when fractured, as sometimes happens with the rib-cartilages, 
there is no reunioli by cartilaginous matter, but the broken 
surfaces beeorae connected, especially at their leircumfcrence, by 
fibrous or dense cellular tissue, often by a bonjf clasp. 

FIBRO-CARTILAGE. 

This is a substance ^jonsisting of a mixture of the fibrous and It/gone^ 
cartilaginous tissues, and so far partaking of the qualities of properties. 
Jjoth. Like cartilage, it possesses firmjiess and elasticity, but 
these properties arc united with a much greater degree p( flexi¬ 
bility and toughness. It presents itself under vjirious forms, Varieties, 
which may be enumerated under the following heads^ 

1. Interarticular fibro-cartilagcs. These are interposed be- Interarti- 
tween the moving surfaces of bones, or rather of articular carti- 

lages, in several of the joints. They serve to maintain the 
apposition of the opposed surfaced in their various motions, to 
give ease to the gliding movement, and to moderate ^ic effects 
of great pressure. In the joint of the lower jaw and in that of 
the clavicle they have the form of round or oval plates, grow¬ 
ing thinner toward their centre ; in the knee-joint they are 
curved in form of a sickle, and thinned away towards their con¬ 
cave free edge. In all cases their surfaces are free and covered 
by the synovial membrane of the joint, while they*are fixed at 
their circumference or extremities. 

2. The articular cavities of bones are sometimes deepened Ciremnfor- 
and extended by means of a rim or border of fibro-cartilaffe. A 

j 1 /* ni • • marginal. 

good example of one of these circumferential or marginal 
fibro-cartilages is. seen in the hip-joint, attached round the lip 
of the cotyloid cavity. 

3. Connecting fibro-cartilages are such as pass between the Connecting, 
adjacent surfaces of bones in joints which do not admit of glid¬ 
ing motion, as at the symphysis of the pubes and between the 

bodies of the vertebrae. They have the general form of disks, and 
are composed of concentric rings of fibrous tissue with cartilage 
interposed; the former predominating at the circumference, the 
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latter increasing towards the centre. The modifications which 
they present in partic\ilar instances are described in the special 
anatomy of the joints. 

4. 'I’he bony grooves in which tendons of muscles glide are 
lined with a thin layer of fibro-cartilage. Small nodules of this 
tissue (sesamoid fibro-cartilagcs) may also Ife developed in the 
substance of tendons, of which there is an example ih the 
tendon of the tibialis posticus, where its passes beneath the head 
of the astragalus. Lastly, fibro-cartilage is sometimes con¬ 
nected with muscular tissue, and gives attachment to muscular 
fibres, like that which is known to exist at the orifices of the 
heart. 

Fibro-cartilage appears under the microscope to be made up 
of bundles of fibres, like those,of ordinary ligament, with carti- 
lage-celjs intermixed ; but the proportion of the two elements 
varies exceedingly in the different instances above enumerated. 
In general the fibrous tissue very greatly predominates, and in 
some cases? as in the intcrarticular laminae of the knee-joint, it 
constitutes almost the entire strueture. In the intervertebral 
dislp the cartilage corpuscles arc abundant towards the centre of 
the mass where the cartilaginous tissue prevails and the sub¬ 
stance is 'oftcr. 

In chemical composition this texture agrees most with liga¬ 
ment, yielding gelatin when boiled. 

Its blood-vessels are very few, and, according to Mr. Toyn¬ 
bee,* are confined to the parts that are fibrous. Its vital 
changes are sl^ow; it is subject to absorption, but much 
less readilj^so than bone; hence it is no uncommon thing to 
fiiul the intervertebral disks entire when the adjacent bodies 
of the vertebrsB have been destroyed by disease. It has not 
much tendency to ossify. 

Little is known concerning the mode of development of fibro- 
cartilage. Mr. Toynbee concludes from his researches that the 
cartilaginous element is relatively more abundant at early 
periods. 

BONE OR OSSEOUS TISSUE. 

The bones are the principal organs of support, and the pas¬ 
sive instruments of locomotion. Connected together in the 


* Pliil. Trans. 1841., 
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skeleton, they form a framework of hard material, which affords 
attachment to the soft parts, maintains them in their due posi¬ 
tion, and shelters such as are of delicate structure, giving 
stability to the whole fabric, and preserving its shape; and the 
different pieces of the skeleton, being jointed moveably together, 
serve also as levers ftr executing the movements of the body. 

In their outward form the bones present much diversity, but 
have been reduced by anatomists to the follq,wing classes:— 
1. Long or cylindrical, such as the chief bones of the limbs. 
These consist of a body or shaft, cylindrical or more frequently 
angular in shape, and two ends, or heads as they ajg often 
called, which are usually much thicker than the shaft, ^he 
heads, or ends, have smooth surfaces for articulation with 
neighbouring bones. The shaft is hollow and filled with 
marrow, by which sufficient magnitude and strength are at¬ 
tained without undue increase of weight. 2. Tabular* or flat 
bones, like the scapula, the ilium, the ribs, the* lov»er jaw, 
and the bones forming the roof and sides of the scull. Many 
of these contribute to form the walls of cavities. 8. Short 
bones, often also called round bones, though most of them 
rather are angular ; the wrist ani tarsus afford examples!' of 
tlujse. 4. Irregular or mixed bones, which would, perhaps, 
be better named “ complexsuch as cannot be entirely re¬ 
ferred to any of the foregoing classes. These are mostly 
situated in the median plane, and have a complex but symme¬ 
trical figure; the vertebrse may be taken as instances of them. 

The surfaces of bones present various eminences, depressions, 
and other marks; and, to designate these in descriptive oste¬ 
ology, certain general terms are employed, of which the follow¬ 
ing are those most commonly in use. 

1. Eminences. To any prominent elevation jutting out 
from the surface of a bone the terra “ process ” or “ apophysis” 
is applied. It often happens that such a process is originally 
ossified separately from the rest of the bone, and remains long 
unconnected with the main body (by osseous union at least) ; in 
this condition it is named an “ epiphysis.” In many bones, 
considerable portions at the extremities or most prominent parts 
are originally ossified separately as epiphyses. This is the case 
with the ends of the long bones, and in this instance the shaft 
is nam’ed the “ diaphysis.” 
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Processes or apophyses are further designated according 
to their different forms. A slender, sharp, or pointed emi¬ 
nence is named a “ spine” or “ spinous process a tubercle, 
on the other hand, is a blunt prominence; a “ tuberosity” 
(tuber) is broader in proportion to its elevation, and has a rough 
uneven surface. The term “ crest ” is usually applied to the 
prominent bordpr of a bone, or to an elevation running some 
way along its surface; but the latter is more commonly de¬ 
nominated a “ line” or “ridge.” A “head” (caput, capitu- 
lum, or capitcllum) is a rounded process, supported on a 
narrow^ part named its neck (cervix). A “ condyle ” has been 
denned to be an eminence bearing a flaUened articular surface ; 
but this term has been very variously applied by anatomists 
both ancient and modern. 

A 

2. Cavities and depressions of bones. An aperture or per¬ 
foration in the substance of a bone is named a “ foramen.” A 
passage or perforation often runs for some way in the bone, and 
then it is termed a “ canal ” or “ meatus.” On the other 
hand, it may assume the fonn of a “ fissure,” and is named ac¬ 
cordingly. A “ fossa” is an open excavation or depression on 
the surface of a bone, or of a part of the skeleton formed by 
several bones. A fossa may form part of a joint, and be adapted 
to receive the prominent part of a neighbouring bone: it is 
then said to be “glenoid,” when shallow ; but a deep excajration, 
of which the socket for the head of the thigh-bone is an exam¬ 
ple, is named a “ cotyloid ” cavity. The meaning of the terms 
“ notch ” (incisura) and “ groove ” or “ furrow ” (sulcus) is 
sufficicntly^plai'o. “ Sinus ” and “ antrum ” are names applied 
to certain large cavities situated within the bones of the head 
and op.}ning into the nose. 

In the recent state, bones are covered with periosteum and 
filled with marrow; they also receive vessels for their nutrition. 
These soft structures will be noticed in due time, but we shall 
in the first place consider the proper bony substance. 

Bone has a white colour, with a pink and slightly bluish tint 
in the living body. Its hardness is well known, but it also 
possesses a certain degree of toughness and elasticity; the last 
property is peculiarly well marked in the ribs. Its specific 
gravity is from 1’87 to 1*97. 

It consists of an earthy and an animal part, intimately com- 
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bined together ; the former gives hardness and rigidity, the 
latter tctfacity to the osseous tissue. 

The earthy part may be obtained separate by cp,lcination. Earthy 
When bones are burned in an open fire, they first become 
quite black, like a piece of burnt wood, from the charring of 
their aqimal matter f but if the fire be continued with free ac¬ 
cess of air, this matter is entirely consumce^ and they are 
reduced to a white, brittle, chalk-like substance, still preserv¬ 
ing their original shape, but with the loss of about a third of 
their weight. The earthy constituent, therefore, amounts to 
about two-thirds of the weight of the bone. It consists^rinci- 
pally of phosphate of l^me, with about a fifth part of carboi^te 
of lime, and much smaller proportions of fluoride of calcium^ 
chloride of sodium, and magnesiap salts. ^ 

The animal constituent may be freed from the earth, by Animal 
steeping a bone in diluted nitric or hydrochloric aci5. By 
this process the salts of lime are dissolved ^ut,*and a 
tough, flexible substance remains, which, like the earthy part, 
retains the perfect figure of the original bone in its minutest 
details ; so that the two are evidently combined in the most 
intimate manner. The animal part as often named the cartilage 
of bone, but improperly, for it differs entirely from cartilage in 
structure, as well as in physical properties and chemical consti¬ 
tution. It is much softer and much more flexible, and by boil¬ 
ing it is almost wholly resolved into gelatin. It may accord¬ 
ingly be extracted from bones in form of a jelly, by boiling 
them for a considerable time, especially under high pressure. 


The earthy or saline matter of hone, as already stated, constitutes s^out/wt) Proportions 
thirds or 66" 7 per cent, and the animal part one-third or 33‘3 per cent; but 
the bones of children, which are known to be less rigid than those of adults, terindiffer- 
yield more animal matter, and those of aged persons more earth. A differ- ent circum- 
ence, too, has been observed in different bones of the skeleton. Thus, ao- 
cording to Dr. Rees, the bones of the head and of the limbs contain more 
earth than those of the trunk. It still, however, remains tc be determined 
whether these differences apply to the constitution of the bony matter strictly 
so called, or whether they may not be occasioned by the different proportions 
of membranous substance and other soft tissues contained in the minute 
cavities of bones, and not so perfectly separable from them as to leave a 
pure material for analysis. 

Subjoined are the statements of two analyses. The one, by Berzelius, is 

k 2 
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well known ; the other, which nearly agrees with it, was performpd by Mr. 
Middleton, in the laboratory of University College.* 


Animal matter . 

Phosphate of lime . 

Carbonate of lime 
Fluoride of calcium 
Magnesia, wholly or partially in the|^ 
state of phosphate . . J 

Soda aii(f chloride of sodium 


Berzelius. Middleton. 
. 33-30 — 33-43 
. 51-04 — 61-11 
. 11-30 — 10-31 
.»2-00— 1-99 

1-16— 1-67 

. 1-20 — 1-68 


The phosphate of lime is peculiar, and passes in chemistry under the 
name of the “bone-earth phosphate.” It is a tribasic phosphate, consisting 
probabl^of eight equivalents of lime and 1 of water, with 3 eq. of pliosphoric 
acid. The carbonate is said by Denis to exist in larger proportion in the 
Bones of children. The fluoride of calcium is found in larger quantity in 
fossil than in recent bones,—indeed, its presence in the latter was lately de¬ 
nied altogether; but since then, the original statements of Morichini and 
of BerzAius, to the effect that it exists in recent as well as fossil bones, have 
been satjsfactSrily confirmed.t 


On sawnig up a bone, it will be seen that it is in some 
parts dense and close in texture, appearing like ivory ; in others 
open and reticular: and anatomists accordingly distinguish 
two forms of osseous tissue,' viz. the compact^ and the spongy or 
cancellai'id. On closer examination, however, especially with 
the aid of a magnifying glass, it will be found that the bony 
matter is everywhere porous in a greater or less degree, and that 
the difference between the two varieties of tissue depends on 
the different amount of solid matter compared with the size and 
number of the^ open spaces in each; the cavities being very 
small in the compact parts of the bone, with much dense matter 
he,tween them ; whilst in the cancellated texture the spaces are 
large, §,nd the intervening bony partitions thin and slender. 
There is, accordingly, no abrupt limit between the two,—they 
pass into one another by degrees, the cavities of the compact 
tissue widening out, and the reticulations of the cancellated 
becoming closer as they approach the parts where the transition 
takes place. 

In all bones, the part next the surface consists of compact sub- 


* Philosophical Magazine, vol. xxv. p. 18. 

t By Dr. Daubeny, Phil. Mag. vol. xxv. p. 122; and Mr. Middleton, 
loc. cit. . ^ 
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stance, wliich forms an outer shell or crust, whilst the spongy tex¬ 
ture is contained within. In a long bone, the large rounded ends 
are made up of spongy tissue, with only a thin coating of compact 
substance; in the hollow shaft, on the other hand, the spongy 
texture is scanty, and the sides are chiefly formed of compact 
bone, which increasef in thickness from the extremities towards 
the middle, at which point usually the girth of (Jie bone is least, 
whilst the strain on it is there greatest. In tubular bones, such as 
those of the scull, the compact tissue forms two plates, or tables 
as they are called, inclosing between them the spongy texture, 
which in such bones is usually named diploe. The shor^bones, 
like the ends of the longj are spongy throughout, save at their sur¬ 
face, where there is a thin crust of compact substance. In the 
irregular or mixed bones, the two substances have the same 
general relation to each other ; but the relative amount of each 
in different parts, as well as their special arrangement in par¬ 
ticular instances, is very various. 

On close inspection, the cancellated texture is seen to be 
formed of slender bars or spicula of bone and thin lamella;, 
which meet together and join in a reticular manner, producing 
an open structure which has been compared to lattice-work 
{can'celU), and hence the name usually applied to it. In this 
way considerable strength is attained without undue wmght, and 
it may usually be observed that the strongest laminae run 
through the structure in those directions in which the bone has 
naturally to sustain the greatest pressure. The open spaces or 
areolae of the bony net-work communicate freely together; in 
the fresh state they contain marrow or bloodvessel^, and give 
support to these tender structures. 

The compact tissue is also full of holes; these, which 4re 
very small, are best seen by breaking across the shaft of a long 
bone near its middle, and examining it with a common magni¬ 
fying glass. Numerous little round apertures (fig. S7', a) may 
then be seen on the broken surface, which are the openings 
of short longitudinal passages running in the compact substance, 
and named the Haversian canals, after Clopton Havers, an 
English physician and writer of the seventeenth century, 
who more especially called attention to them. Blood¬ 
vessels run in these canals, and the widest of them also 
contain marrow. They are from to ^ of an inch in 
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diameter*: I have measured some which were no more 
than —but these are rare ; the medium size is about 
The widest are those nearest the medullary cavity, 
and they are much smaller towards the circumference of 
the bone. They are quite short, as may be seen in a 
longitudinal section, and somewhat crooked or oblique at 
their ends, where they freely open into one another, their 
obfeque? communications connecting them both longitudinally 
and laterally. Those also which are next the circumference of the 
bone open by minute pores on its external surface, and the in¬ 
nermost ones open widely into the medullary cavity ; so that 
these short channels collectively form a sort of irregular net¬ 
work of tubes running through the compact tissue, in which the 


• A. Transverse section of a bone (ulna) deprived of its heart by acid. 
The openings of the Haversian canals seen. Natural size. A small portion 
is shaded to indieate the part magnified in fig;, n. 

B. Part of the section a magnified 20 diameters. The lines indicating 
the concentric lamell® are seen, and among them the corpuscles or laimnse 
appear as little dark specks. 
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vessels vf that tissue are lodged, and through the medium of 
which these vessels communicate together, not only along the 
length of the bone, but from its surface to the interior, through 
the thickness of the shaft. The canals of the compact tissue in 
the other classes of bones have the same general characters, and 
for the most part ruft parallel to the surface. 

On* viewing a thin transverse section of a long bone with a 
microscope of moderate power, especially after the earthy part has 
been removed by acid (fig. 37', n)> the opening of each Haver¬ 
sian canal appears to be surrounded by a series of concentric 
rings. This appearance is occasioned by the transverse sections 
of concentric lamellae which surround the canals. The rings 
are not all complete, for here and there one may be seen end- 
iiig between two others. In some of “the sets the rings are 
nearly circular, in others oval,—differences which seem mostly 
to depend on the direction in which the canal happens to lie cut: 
the aperture, too, may be in the centre, or more or*less, to one 
side, and in the latter case the rings are usually narrower and 
closer together on the side towards which the apertu:fe deviates. 
Again, some of the apertures are much lengthened or angular 
in shape, and the lamellae surrounding them have a correspond¬ 
ing disposition. Besides the lamellae surrounding the Haversian 
canals, there are others disposed conformably with thf; circum¬ 
ference of the bone (fig. 37', « a), and which may therefore be 
said to be concentric with the medullary canal; some of these 
are near the surface of the bone, others run between the Ha¬ 
versian sets, by which they are interrupted in many places. 
Lastly, in various parts of the section, lines* are seen which 
indicate lamellae, differing in direction from both of the above- 
mentioned orders. 

The appearance in a longitudinal section of the bone is in 
harmony with the account just given: the sections of the 
lamellae are seen as straight and parallel lines, running in the 
longitudinal direction of the bone, except when the section hap¬ 
pens to have passed directly or slantingly across a canal; for 
wherever this occurs there is seen, as in a transverse section, a 
series of rings, generally oval and much lengthened on account 
of the obliquity of the section. 

The cancellated texture has essentially the s^e lamel¬ 
lar structure. The slender bony walls of its little cavities 
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or areolae are made up of superimposed lamellae, like those of 
the Haversian canals (fig. 37', n, 5), only they hare fewer 
lamellae in proportion to the width of the cavities which they 
surround ; and, indeed, the relative amount of solid matter and 
open space constitutes, as already said, the only difference 
between the two forms of bony tissue; theentimate structure of 
the solid substance and the manner of its disposition round the 
cavities being essentially the same in both. 

All over the section numerous little dark specks are seen 
among the lamellae. These were named the “ osseous cor¬ 
puscles but as it is now known that they are in reality 
minute cavities existing in the bony substance, the name of 
“ lacunae” has since been more fittingly applied to them. To see 
the lacunae properly, however, sections of unsoftened bone mus/: 
be prepared and ground very Ihin, and a magnifying power of 
from 200 to 300 must be employed. Such a section, viewed 
with trajismitted light, has the appearance represented in fig. 38'. 

Fiff. 3R'.* 



* Transverse section of compact tissue (of humerus) magiHfied about 
l.W diameters. Three of the Haversian canals arc seen, withitiieir coneeqT 
trie rings ; also the corpuscles or lacunoe, with the canaliculi extending 
from them across the direction of the lamellse. The Haversian apertures 
had got filleiLwith debris in grinding down the section, and therefore appear 
black in the figure, which represents .the object os viewed with transmitted 
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The openings of the Haversian canals are seen with their 
encircling lamellae, and among these the corpuscles or lacunae, 

■which are mostly ranged in a corresponding order, appear as black 
or very dark brown and nearly opaque, oblong spots, with fine 
dark lines extending from them, and causing them to look not 
unlike little black insects; but when the same section is seen 
against a dark ground, with the light falling on it (as we usually 
view an opaque object), the little bodies and lines appear 
quite white, like figures drawn with chalk on a slate, and the 
intermediate substance, being transparent, now appears dark. 

The lacunae, as already said, are minute recesses in the bone Canalicuii. 
and the lines extending from them are fine pores or tubes 
named “ canalicuii,” which issue from their cavity. TThe 
true nature of the canalicuii, *as well as of the lacunae, may be 
seen by watching the passage ot* fluids afong them. 

The lacunm present some variety of figure, but in suSh a sec-' 
tion as that represented they for the most part appeaj irregu¬ 
larly fusiform, and lie nearly in the same direction as the lamellae 
between which they are situated; or, to speak mofe correctly, 
the little cavities are flattened and extended conformably with 
the lamellae : for when the bone is^cut longitudinally, theii; sec¬ 
tions still appear fusiform, and are lengthened out in the direction 
of the lamellae. The canalicuii, on the other hand, pas# across the 
lamellae, and they communicate with those proceeding from the 
next range of lacunae, so as to connect the little cavities with each 
other; and thus, since the canalicuii of the most central range 
open into the Haversian canal, a system of continuous passages 
is established by these minute tubes and their lacunae, along 
which fluids may be conducted from the Haversian canal through 
its series of surrounding lamellae ; indeed it seems probipble.'tlKt 
the chief purpose of these minute passages is to convey nutrient 
fluid from the vascular Haversian canals through the mass of hard 
bone which lies around and between them. In like manner the 
canalicuii open into the great medullary canal, and into the cavi¬ 
ties of the cancellated texture; for the thin bony parietes of 
these cavities contain lacunae, as indeed all parts of the bony tis¬ 
ane. Mr-T omes has remarked that the lacunae belonging to one 
system of Haversian lamellae do not often communicate with 
those of another; the outermost of the series, it true, send 
6fl[* canalicuii from their further side ; but these <lkhaliculi, for 
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the most part, turn or “ droop back ” again towards ths’ centre. 
The opaque whiteness of the lacunas and canaliculi inrfy be re¬ 
moved by an acid ; it seems to be owing to some peculiarity in 
the osseous matter which immediately adjoins these cavities and 
forms their surface or parietes, and which may differ perhaps in 
its state of aggregation : there is no sufficient reason for be¬ 
lieving that this opaque bone contains more earth thaft the 
surrounding transparent part, as was at one time supposed. 
llTla*"*^***^ To return to the lamella;. With a little pains thin films 
mellae. may be peeled off in a longitudinal direction from a piece of 
bone that has been softened in acid. These for the most part 
consist of several lamina:, as may be seen at the edge, where the 
different layers are usually torn unequally and some extend 
farther than others. Examined In this way, under the micrOT 
scope, the lamelljB are seen to be perforated with fine apertures 
placed St very short distances apart. These apertures were 
described bj^Deutsch,* but they have not much attracted the 
notice of succeeding observers : they appear to me to be the 
transverse sections of the canaliculi already described, and their 
relative distance and position accord sufficiently with this ex¬ 
planation. According to this view, therefore, the canaliculi 
might (in a certain sense) be conceived to result from the ap¬ 
position of a series of perforated plates, the apertures of each 
plate corresponding to those of the plates contiguous with it; 
in short, they might be compared to holes bored to some depth 
in a straight or crooked direction through the leaves of a book, 
in which case it is plain that the perforations of the adjoining 
leaves would^coiTCspond. 

But the laraellse have a further structure. To see this the 
tMnliest ipart of a detached shred or film must be examined, as 
shewn in fig. 39 '; it will then, appear plainly that they are 
made up of transparent fibres, decussating each other in form of 
an exceedingly fine net-work, and that the perforations corre¬ 
spond to the intervals or openings between the reticulated fibres. 
The fibres intersect obliquely, and they seem to coalesce at 
the points of intersection, for they cannot be teased out 


* Not haviiffi been able to see Deutsch’s work (De Penitiori Ossium 
Structnrft), I ri^r to the account of his observations given by Muller in his 
Physiology, 1st edit., page 377 of Translation. 
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from ofte another; but at the torn 
edge o^ the lamella they may often 
be sdfen separate for a little way, 
standing out like the threads of a 
fringe. Most generally they are 
straight, as represeifted in the figure; 
but tRey are not always so, for in some 
parts they assume a curvilinear di¬ 
rection. Acetic acid causes these 
fibres to swell up and become indis¬ 
tinct, like the white fibres of cellular 
and fibrous tissue. 

. It thus appears that the animal tissue of bone is made up of superimposed Further 
lamina^ and that these laminae are composed of fine reticular fibres. This reinarics. 
is unquestionably the general structure; but it may be asked, Is it uni- • 
versal ? 1 am not prepared to answer this question in the^ffirmative, for, 

besides what may be inferred from the development of bone, I “have seen 
here and there in the softened adult bone an appearance as j{ of flattened 
cells connected together by their edges. I am disposed to think that this 
apparently cellular structure, which is not general, occurs chiefly at the 
circumference of a scries of Haversian Itynell®,—that is, beyond the puter- 
most of the series. 

Another question refers to the mode in which the earthy particles are 
connected with the animal texture. We know that the combination is very 
intimate, but the manner in which it is effected is not clear. Mr. Tomes 
has pointed out, that, by calcination, or by prolonged boiling in a Papin’s 
digester, the osseous substance may be obtained in form of minute granules 
varying in size from to of an inch. He states that they cohere 

firmly together, and in some few instances ho has meWwith a very minute 
network, which seemed adapted to receive them in its intefstices.t Fine 
spicula of growing bone have often a very decidedly granular aspect. , • 

The periosteum, as already stated, is a fibrous membrane Periosteum, 
which edvers the bones externally. It adheres to them very 
firmly, and invests every part of their surface, except where 
they are covered with cartilage or connected to other bones by 
fibro-cartilage. Numerous bloodvessels, destined for the bone. 


Fig. 39'.-i 



* Thin layer peeled off from a softened bone, as it appears under a mag¬ 
nifying power of 400. The fi^re, which is intended to represent the 
reticular structure of a lamella, gives a better idea of the object when held 
rather farther off than usual from the eye. 

t Todd and Bowman, Physiological Anatomy, p. 108. 
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ramify in the periosteum,and at length send their minute blanches 
into the Haversian canals of the compact substance,^accom¬ 
panied by processes of filamentous tissue derived from, *or at 
least continuous with, the periosteum. Pappenheim* has re¬ 
cently stated that he has seen numerous fine nervous filaments 
in the periosteum, chiefly associated with th® arteries ; but the 
statement stands jn need of confirmation. 

C 

Tlie chief use of this membrane is evidently to support the vessels going 
to the bone, and afford them a bed in which they may subdivide into fine 
branches, and so enter the dense tissue at numerous points. Hence, when 
the perio&leum is stripped off at any part, there is great risk that the dc- 
nudctl portion of the bone will die and exfoliate.« The periosteum also con- 
' tributes to give firmer hold to the tendons and ligaments where they are 
fixed to bones ; indeed these fibrous structures become continuous and in-i 
corporated with it at their attachment. 

The n^arroMT (medulla ossium) is lodged in the interior of the 
bones; it fills up the hollow shaft of long bones and occupies 
the cavities‘of the cancellated structure ; it extends also into the 
Haversian eanals—at least, into the larger ones—^along with the 
vessqis. Like ordinary adipose tissue, it consists of vesicles con¬ 
taining fat, with bloodvessels distributed to them, A fine layer of 
a highly vfescular cellular tissue, lines the medullary canal, as well 
as the smaller cavities which contain marrow; this is named the 
medullary membrane, or internal periosteum ;-f- its vessels partly 
supply the contiguous osseous substance, and partly proceed to 
the clusters of adipose vesicles, among which there is but very 
little cellular tissue, in consequence perhaps of their being con¬ 
tained and supported by bone. 

The marrow serves the same general purposes in the economy as ordinary 
fat. Placed within the bones, which are made hollow for the sake of 
lightness, it serves as a light and soft material to fill up their cavities and 
support their vessels. In birds, for the sake of still further lightening 
their skeleton, the larger bones, in place of being filled with marrow, 
contain air, which passes into them from the lungs by openings at their 
extremities. Even in man there are certain hollow bones ’of the cranium 
and face which are naturally filled with air. The cavities of these bones 


* Muller’s Archiv. 1843, p, 443. 

t Dr. Walshe suggests the term endosteum, which seems a very suitable 
one. 
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are nam^ sinuses ; they open into the adjoining air passages, and arc lined 
with a pi^longation of the mucous membrane, underneath which is a thin 
periosteum. 

The bones do not at first contain marrow ; in the foetus their cavities are 
filled with a transparent reddish ^uid, like bloody serum, only more con¬ 
sistent and tenacious. In dropsical subjects also, the marrow, like the 
rest of the fat, is consumed to a greater or less extent, its place being occu¬ 
pied by a serous fluid. 

The bones are well supplied with bloodvessels. A network 
of periosteal vessels covers their outward surface, others penetrate 
to the cavities of the spongy part and the medullary canal, on 
the sides of which they ramify, and fine vessels run through all 
parts of the compact tissue in the Haversian canals. The sides 
of those internal cavities and canals make up together a large 
extent of inward surface on which vessels* are spread. The nu¬ 
tritious fluid conveyed by these vessels no doubt escapes through 
their coats and permeates the surrounding dense Ijone in¬ 
terposed between the vascular canals; and it seems highly pro¬ 
bable that the system of lacun® and communicating canaliculi, 
already described, is a provision for conducting the fluid through 
the hard mass. When a bone is macerated, its vessels and mem¬ 
branes are destroyed, whilst the intermediate true bony matter, 
being of an incorruptible and persistent nature. Trains; a 
process which, for obvious reasons, cannot be effected with the 
soft tissues of the body. 

The vessels of bone may be recognized while it is yet fresh 
by the colour of the blood contained in them ; but they are ren¬ 
dered much more conspicuous by injecting a limb with size and 
vermilion, depriving the bones of their earth by means of an 
acid, then drying them and putting them into oil of tui;pentjnb, 
by which process the osseous tissue is rendered transparent, whilst 
the injected matter in the vessels retains its red colour and opa¬ 
city. Numberless small vessels derived from the periosteum, as 
already mentioned, pass along the Haversian canals in the com¬ 
pact substance. These are both arterial and venous, but, ac¬ 
cording to Todd and Bowman, the two kinds of vessels occupy 
distinct passages; and the veins which are the larger, present 
at irregular intervals, pouch-like dilatations calculated t© serve 
as reservoirs for the blood, and to delay its escape from the 
tissue. Arteries, of larger size but fewer in number, proceed to 
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the cancellated texture. In the long bones numerous apertures 
may be seen at the ends, near the articular surfaces; Vjome of 
these give passage to the sarteries referred to, but the greater 
number, as well as the largest of them, are for the veins of the 
cancellated texture, which run separately from the arteries. 
Lastly a considerable artery goes to the murrow in the central 
part of the bone j in the long bones this medullary artery, 'often, 
but improperly,.called “the nutritious artery,” passes into the 
medullary canal, near the middle of the shaft, by a hole running 
obliquely through the compact substance. The vessel, which is 
accomp^inied by one or two veins, then sends branches upwards 
and^ downwards to the marrow and medullary membrane in the 
central cavity and adjoining the Haversian canals. Its ramifi¬ 
cations anastomose with the arteries of the compact and can 7 
cellated structure; indeed, there is a free communication 
between the finest branches of all the vessels which proceed to 
the bone, affd there is no strictly defined limit between the 
parts supplied by each. In the thigh-bone there are two 
medullary arteries entering at different points. 

The veins of the cancellated texture are peculiar and de- 
ser'v'3 special notice. They are large and numerous, and 
run separately from the arteries. Their arrangement is 
best known in the bones of the skull, where being lodged in 
the diploe or spongy texture between the outer and inner 
compact tables, they have received the name of the diploic 
veins. They run in tortuous canals in the cancellated structure, 
the sides of which are constructed of a thin lamella of bone, 
perforated l\ere *and there for the admission of branches from 
the adjoining cancelli. The veins being thus inclosed and sup- 
poi^ed by the hard structure, have exceedingly thin coats. 
They issue from the bone by special apertures of large size. A 
similar arrangement is seen in the bodies of the vertebrae, from 
whlhce the veins come out by large openings on the posterior 
surface. 

The lymphatics of the bones are but little Known; still, 
there is evidence of their existence, for, independently of the 
authority of Mascagiu* (which is of less value in this particular 
instance, inasmuch as he does not state expressly that he in¬ 
jected the vessels which he took for the lymphatics of bone), 
we have the testimony of Cruikshank, who injected lymphatics 
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coming <out of the body of one of the dorsal vertebrse, iti the 
substancS of which he also saw their' ramifying.* 

Fine filaments of nerves have xieen seen passing into the 
medullary canal of some of the long bones along with the artery, 
but their further distribution is doubtful; and, as far as can be 
judged from observafions on man and experiments on the lower 
animaH, the bones, as well as their investing^ periosteum, are 
scarcely if at all sensible in the healthy condition, although 
they are painfully so when inflamed. 

Some hold that the same is true of the marrow, or rather the medullary 
membrane ; others, among whom are Diiverney and Bichat, aflirnlj on the 
contrary, that the medullarj* tissue is sensible. They state that on sawing 
through the hone of a living animal, and irritating the medullary mem- 
bujiae by passing a probe up the ^ cavity or by injecting an acrid 
fluid, very unequivocal signs of pain will be manifested. Beclard, who 
affirms the same fact, points out a circumstance which may so ftir’account 
for the result occasionally turning out diff^crently,—namely, diat Yhen the 
bone happens to be sawn through above the entrance of the medullary 
artery, the nerves going along with that vessel are divided, a«d the mar¬ 
row consequently rendered insensible, as happens with any other sensible 
part when its nerves arc cut. 

Formation and growth of hone .—The foundation of the 
skeleton is laid at a very early period, for among the jJhrts that 
appear soonest in the embryo, we distinguish the rudiments of 
the vertebrae and base of the skull, which afterwards form the 
great median column to which the other parts of the bony 
fabric are appended. But it is by their outward form and 
situation only, that the parts representing the future bones are 
then to be recognized; for at that early period tliey do not 
differ materially in substance from the other structures,of |j[i« 
embryo, being, like these, made up of granular corpuscles or 
elementary cells united together by a soft amorphous matter or 
blastenja. Very soon, however, they become cartilaginous, aid 
ossification in due time beginning in the cartilage, and con¬ 
tinuing to spread from one or from several points, the bone is at 
length completed. 

But while it is true with respect to the bones generally, that 
their ossification commences in cartilage, it is not so in every 
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* Anatomy of the Absorbing Vessels, 1790, p. 19$. 
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instance. The tabular bones, forming the roof of the skull, 
may be adduced as a decided example to the contrary; in these 
the ossification goes on in a membranous tissue quite different 
in its nature from cartilage ;* and even in the long bones, in 
which ossification undoubtedly commences and to a certain 
extent proceeds in cartilage, it will be afterwards shown that 
there is much Iccs of the increment of the bone really owing to 
that mode of ossification than is generally believed. It is 
necessary, therefore, to distinguish two species or modes of 
ossification, which for the sake of brevity may be called the 
intrmfcmbranous and the intracartilaginous. 

Ossification in membrane .—The tabj>ilar bones of the cra¬ 
nium, as already said, afford an example of this mode of ossifi¬ 
cation. The base of ,thc skulj in the embryo is cartilaginous.; 
but in, the roof, that is to say, the part comprehending the 
parietal, thq upper and greater part of the frontal, and a certain 
portion'" of the occipital bones, we find (except where there 
happen tQ be commencing muscular fibres) only the integu¬ 
ments, the dura mater, and an intermediate membranous layer, 
which differs from cartilage in its intimate strueture as well 
as m its more obvious characters, and in which the ossification 
proceed Si 

The commencing ossification of the .parietal bone, which may 
be selected as an example, appears to the naked eye in form of 
a network, the little bars or spicula of bone running in various 
directions, and meeting each other at short distances. By and 
by the ossified part, becoming extended, gets thicker and 
closer in texture, especially towards the centre, and the larger 
tqny spicula which now appear, run out in radiating lines to 
the cifcumference ; the ossification continuing thus to spread 
and consolidate until the parietal meets the neighbouring bones, 
w^th which it is at length united by suture'. 

The adjoining figure (40') represents the parietal bone of an 
embryo sheep, about two inches and a half long, and shows the 
character of the ossification as it appears when the object is 
magnified about twelve diameters. The bone is formed in 


* This fact was pointed out and insisted on by Dr. Nesbitt, who distin¬ 
guishes the two different inodes of ossification, and so far his views are quite 
correct.—Sec his Human Osteogeny, Lond. 1736. 
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membrane as in the human foetus, but a thin plate of car¬ 
tilage risis up on its inside from the base of the skull. The 

ossification, how¬ 
ever, is decidedly 
unconnected with 
the cartilage, and 
goes on in a 
membrane lying 
outside of it. 
The cartilaginous 
date is ngt re- 
jresented in ^le 
igure, but a dot¬ 
ed line, a, by 
lear the top, 
.narks the Ibeight 
to whit:h it reach¬ 
ed, and from this 
it will be seen 
that the ossifica¬ 
tion extended be¬ 
yond the cartilage. 
In the region* of 
the frontal bone 
the cartilage does 
not even rise so high. In both cases its limit is well defined, 
and under the microscope it presents a decided contrast to the 
adjacent membrane. 

When further examined with a higher magnifying power, 
the tissue or membrane in which the ossification is progeedijh^ 
appears to be made up of fibres and granular corpuscles, with 
a .soft, amorphous or faintly granular uniting matter. The 
fibres have the characters of the white fibres, or rather fiisciculi, 
of the cellular and the fibrous tissue, and are similarly affected 
by acetic acid. The corpuscles are for the most part true cells, 

• Parietal bone of an embryo sheep. Size of the embryo, inches. 
The small upper figure represents the bone of the natural size, the larger 
figure is magnified about 12 diameters. The curved line, «, 6, marks the 
height to which the subjacent cartilaginous lamella extended. -A few insu¬ 
lated particles of bone are seen near the circumference, an appearance which 
is quite common at this stage. 


Fig. 40'.* 
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witli an envelope and granular contents; some about tte size of 
blood-particles, but many of them two or three times larger. In 
certain parts the fibres, but in most the corpuscles, predominate; 
and on the whole the structure might be said to be not unlike 
that of a fibrous membrane in an early stage of development. 
The bone, seen by transmitted light, is d&rk and opaque, and 
near the growing edge it is decidedly granular. 

On now obeerving more closely the bony processes or 
spicula at the circumference, where they shoot into the mem¬ 
brane (as in fig. 41'), 
it will be seen, as you 
.trace them into the soft 
tissue, that they gra¬ 
dually lose their opaque 
and granular character, 
indicative of earthy im¬ 
pregnation, and are pro¬ 
longed a little way into 
the membrane, in form 
of bundles of trans¬ 
parent fibres, having all 
the characters of those 
, of fibrous tissue. These 
fibres are in some parts 
closely gathered into 
thick bundles, but more 
generally the fasciculi 
are smaller, and irregu¬ 
larly interlaced or re- 
fid^ilated, with corpuscles lying between them; and we may 
often observe that where the earthy deposit is advancing to 
invade the fibres, the recently and as yet imperfectly calcified 
bone with which they are continuous, presents a similar open 
and coarsely reticular structure; though the older, harder, and 
more opaque part is comparatively solid and compact. The 



* The growing ends of two bony spicula from the frontal bone of an 
embryo dog, highly magnified. The surrounding membrane has been re¬ 
moved, and most of the corpuscles are washed away, to show more evidently 
the transparent soft fibres prolonged from the bone, with the dark earthy 
deposit advancing into them. 
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appearaice referred to is especially well seen at those places 
where a cross bridge of bone is being formed between two long 
spicula; we may there distinguish the clear soft fibres which 
have already stretched across the interval, and the dark granular 
opacity indicating the earthy deposit may be perceived ad¬ 
vancing into them aflid shading off gradually into their pellucid 
substahee without a precise limit. . 

It thus appears that in the intra-membranous* ossification the 
growing bone shoots into the soft tissue, in form of transparent 
fibres, resembling those of fibrous texture, more or less intermixed 
with granular corpuscles, and that these fibres become qharged 
with earthy salts. AsJ,o the cells or corpuscles, they certaiply 
seem to be in some way involved in the ossification along with 
the fibres, but I am not able to what p^recise share they have 
in the process. It has been supposed that they eventually form 
the lacunee of the bone ; but we shall enter upon this question 
afterwards. 

As the bone extends in circumference, it also increases in 
tnicknessy the vacuities between the bony spicula become nar- 
rowed or disappear, and at a more advanced period the tabular 
bones of the cranium are tolerably oompact towards the centre, 
although their edges are still formed of slender radiating pro¬ 
cesses. At this time also numerous furrows are grooved on the 
surface of the bone in a similar radiating manner, and towards 
the centre these are continued into canals in the older and 
denser part, which run in the same direction. The canals, as 
well as the grooves, which become converted into canals, con¬ 
tain blood-vessels supported by processes of the tnvegting mem¬ 
brane, which deposit concentric layers of bone within; and 
when thus surrounded with concentric laminae, these kibui^r 
cavities are in fact the Haversian canals. 

Ossification in cartilage .—It has already been stated that in 
by far the greater number of bones, the primitive soft cellular 
matter of which they originally consist is very quickly suc¬ 
ceeded by cartilage, in which the ossification begins. One of 
the long bones taken from a very small embryo, just before ossifi¬ 
cation has commenced in it,'is observed to be distinctly car¬ 
tilaginous. In the tibia of a sheep, for example, at a time when 
the whole embryo is not more than an inch and a quarter in 
length, we can plainly see that the substance consists of cartilage- 

l 2 
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cells imbedded in a pellucid matrix. These cells, \^ich can 
scarcely be said to be collected into groups, arc much larger in the 
middle part of the shaft where ossification afterwards commences, 
and there also they arc mostly placed with their long diameter 
across the direction of the bone ; towards the ends they are much 
smaller and closer together, and the cartilage there is less trans¬ 
parent. As it enlarges, the cartilage acquires firmer consistence; 
it represents in«figure the future bone, though of course much 
smaller in size, and it is surrounded with a fibrous membrane or 
perichondrium,thefuture periosteum. Vcssels ramifyin this mem- 
brane^.but none are seen in the cartilage until ossification begins. 

tin a long bone the ossification comn^nces in the middle and 
proceeds towards the ends, which remain long cartilaginous, as 
represented in fig. 4£'. At Iqngth separate points of ossification 
appear in them, and form epiphyses, which at last arc joined to 
the body of the bone. 

Thcfnew-formed osseous tissue is red and obviously vascular, 
and bloodvessels extend a little way be¬ 
yond it into the adjoining part of the 
cartilage. In a long bone these precvirsory 
vcsselsi are seen at cither end of the ossified 
portion of the shaft, forming a red zone in 
that part of the cartilage into which the 
ossification is advancing. The vessels are 
lodged in excavations or branching canals 
in the cartilage, (fig. 42' a,) and seem to 
ramify in these canals, which are much 
larger than the vessels they contain. 
Other vascular canals enter the cartilage 
from its outer surface, and conduct vessels 
into it directly from the perichondrium; 
at least, this may be seen when the ossifi¬ 
cation approaches near to the ends of the 
bones. 

Dr. Baly has observed that in a transverse sec¬ 
tion of tlic ossifying cartilage, its cells appear ar¬ 
ranged in radiating lines round the sections of the vascular canals ;t and I may 



. V ^l^^crus of a foetus, natural size, 
tudinally. 


tudinallv „ .1 Z V-The upper half is divided longi- 

’ cartilage, b, bone, which terminates towards the cartilage by a 
g tly convex surface. f Muller’s Physiology, plate I., fig. 16. 
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also rem^k that in many of these radiating groups the cells successively 
diminish Vi size towards the centre, that is, as they approach the canal. It 
might naturally he asked whether those smaller and more central cells are 
not more recently deposited, and whether the vascular canals do not minister 
to the increase of the cartilage j but wc are not prepared to give a satisfactory 
answer to the question. In fact, the precise relation of these canals to the 
process of ossification is*not understood; it is certain, however, that the ca¬ 
vities oi'thc future bone are not formed out of them, as^me have supposed. 


To examine the process more minutely, M an ossifying Minute 
bone be divided lengthwise, as in fig, 42', and then from the tkn"”'*' 
surface of the section (as at a, 6) take off a thin slice of car¬ 
tilage, including a very little of the ossified part, and ctamine 


it with the microscope.# Such a view, seen with a low power, Changesin^ 

Fig. 43’.* cartilage 

at a distance from the surface of the 



ossified part has its cells uniformly 
disseminated in the matryc, (as at a, 
where it appears in the figure as if 
granular), but at and naar to the 
limit where the ossification is en¬ 
croaching upon it, the cells arc ga¬ 
thered info rows or oblong groups, 
between which the transparent matrix 
appears in form of clear longitudinal 
lines obliquely intersecting each other 
(5). Turning now to the newly formed 
bone (c), which from its dark opaque 
aspect contrasts strongly with the 
cartilage, and tracing it tcfwards their 
mutual boundary, you see plainly thp 
dark lines of ossification shoo1.ing*up 
into the clear spaces of the cartilage 
between the groups of corpuscles : it Prima^ 
is evident, in short, that the earthy 
deposit proceeds through the matrix structure, 
and that the new osseous substance 
forms in the first instance oblong 
areolaj or loculi, which enclose the 


* Thin longitudinal section of ossifying cartilage from the humerus of a 
foetal sheep, mt^nified about 70 diameters, a. Cartilage cells uniformly 
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groups of cells. This is ftirther illustrated by a thin tr^sverse 
section, carried nearly parallel to the ossifying surface, and 
partly encroaching on it, so as to take off a little of the bone 
along with the car¬ 


tilage, as repre¬ 
sented in fig. 44'. 

In this view we s^e 
at one part the 
nearly circular sec¬ 
tions of the newly 
formed^sseous ar- 
eolq^ ; at another, 
sections of the 
rows of cartilage 
cells with the clear matrix 
between and around them, 
and into this the dark ossi¬ 
fication is advancing. 


Fig. 44'.* 


’■■.-..'‘•Oe-'Q? 


Fig. 46'.+ (See p. civ.) 





Op using a liiglier power, as in 
fig. 46', it will be seen that the cells 
forming tli# groups arc placed with 
their long diameter transversely, as 
if they had been flattened and piled 
upon one another; but in the im¬ 
mediate vicinity of the bone they 
become greatly enlarged and more 
rounded. Most t^f them have an 
outline distiifbt from that of the 
qia^s within, indicating the presence 
of k cell wall. As to the matter 
they contain, in some it is a pel¬ 
lucid substance, strongly refracting 
the light, and nearly filling their 
cavity ; in others it is faintly gra¬ 
nular and light like ground glass 
and has a well-defined outline, and 


'Q. S 



diffused ; 6. cells nearer the surface of ossification, collected into piles or 
oblong groups ; c. bone shooting up between the groups of cells and forming 
oblong areolm. 

* Transverse section of the ossifying cartilage represented in fig. 43', 
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in these there is a very distinct nucleus, varying much in size in different 
cells, but ^ways most regularly circular, and inclosing one or more nucleoli ;* 
lastly, a good many cells may be seen, the mass contained in which does 
not nearly fill the cavity, and is usually coarsely granular or grumous, 
with an uneven, and in some, a jagged outline. The number of these 
last appears to increase by exposure, and they probably result from an 
alteration occurring in ^hose previously described, the contained matter 
having become coagula( 4 |d or otherwise changed in condition, and having 
shrunk away from the sides of the cell. 

It thus appears that the bony tissue, as it advances into the 
cartilage, has at first a sort of alveolar structure, forming oblong 
arcolse, or short tubular cavities with thin parietes. Bjit this 
condition, which differs irom that of perfect bone, is only tran¬ 
sitory, and at a short distance below the ossifying surface we see 
a change taking place in the newl^-forme^ tissue ; the structure 
becomes more open, the cartilage-cells disappear from its^ inter¬ 
stices, and the cancelli and Haversian canals, with their concentric 
lamella), begin to be formed. This is the next step* of the 
process to be considered ; and the first intelligible account of it 
which has, as far as I know, been given, is that by Todd and 
Bowman, which is founded on the researches of Mr. Tomes, 
and corresponds in many points withf what I have myself seed. 

According to Mr. Tomes, the primary osseous areo|^ above 
described (fig. 48', c, fig. 44), enlarge, communicate with one 
another, and become filled with blastema and bloodvessels ; and 
"their sides, at first thin and formed of granular bone, become 
lined and thickened by successive layers of new and more dense 
osseous deposit, by which the concentric laminm are produced,— 
the laminm last formed pushing outwards the older ones, so that 
the circumference of the whole series is extended. He supposes 
that these strata of new bone are produced by the calcification* of 


mode a little above c, along the surface of ossification, and including part of 
the new bone, magnified 70 diameters. The circular sections of the groups 
of cells and of the osseous areolae are seen ; and the dark bone extending 
into the clear intercellular matrix. 

t Fig. 46', small portion of a section similar to that in fig. 43', more highly 
magnified (about 140 diameters), a, b, Two of the new-formed osseous tubes 
or areolae, with a few cartilage cells and granular corpuscles lying in them, 
c, c, Cartilage cells near the ossifying surface, exhibiting the appearances 
described in the text. 

* These circular nuclei were described and figured by Bidder in Muller’s 
Archiv. for 1843. 
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cells,—partly those originally existing in the cartilage, bujt chiefly 
cells newly formed in the blastema,—and that the cell nuclei, 
sending out branches, give rise to the lacunae and canaliculi. 

According to my own observations, the primary areolae of the 
bone open into one another by absorption of their intermediate 
walls, both laterally and longitudinally; they possibly expand 
to a certain extept, but it is mainly to their lateral confluence 
that the forinj^iion of the larger, or what might be termed 
secondary cavities, which succeed them lower in the bone, is due. 
This is shown in figure 46' a, 
which Represents a thin trans¬ 
verse section, made almost im- 
meSiately below the surface of 
ossification, and in which the pri- 
mary cavities arc seen to have 
coalesced into larger ones. A 
section com^what lower (fig. 46' 
u), shows that they go on en- 


Fig. 46' A.* 



Fig. 46' B,‘ 



* A and B represent two transverse sections of growing bone, as in fig. 
44', but nmcb more magnified (about 120 diameters). They show tlie lateral 
coalescence of the primary bony areolae and the thickening of the sides of the 
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larging further coalescence, and that their sides are thichcncd 
by layers of new bone ; this soon begins to be deposited, (6g. 
46' a), and goes on increasing (o). In the mean time the 
cartilage cells have disappeared, and the bony cavities, as Mr. 
Tomes has pointed out, arc filled with blastema, in which there 
are a few fibres and*numerous granular corpuscles or cells re¬ 
sembling those seen in the intramembranous ossification ; there 
are also many bloodvessels. In the end some of the enlarged 
cavities remain to form the cancellated structure; while others, 
getting more and more filled up with concentric lamellae, be¬ 
come Haversian canals ; although the Haversian canals of the 
compact sides of the bone, it may be remarked, principalfy arise 
in another way, as will be afterwards described. In many of 
tVese cavities the walls of the coalesced primary areolm may 
long be distinguished, like little arches, forming by their union a 
sort of festooned outline, within which the new bony laminae are 
situated. 

The primary osseous matter forming the original thin walls sf the areolm 
is, as Mr. Tomes observes, decidedly granular and has a dark appearance ; 
the subsequent or secondary deposit on the other hand is quite transparent 
and of an uniform, liomogeneous aspect, avithout obvious granules, fl’his 
begins to cover the granular bone a very short distance (about j^th of an 
inch) below the surface of ossification, and, as already stated, increlses further 
down. The lacunae first appear in this deposit; there arc none in the pri¬ 
mary granular bone. In what further regards the nature and formation of 
the secondary deposit, nijr own observations lead me to differ considerably 
from the views of Mr. Tomes. He supposes that it is formed of cells 
which become impregnated with earthy matter,—the cartilage cells in the 
first instance, and afterwards cells newly formed in the blastema. Now, 
although certain appearances render it not improbable that there may be a 
layer of flattened and calcified cells next to the surface of the granular bone, 
I am nevertheless disposed to think that the subsequent and chief part of the 
deposit results from the calcification of successive layers of fibres, generated 
in the blastema and possibly derived from the granular cells, some cells being 


enlarged cavities by new osseous deposit. The section A is made almost 
immediately below the surface of ossification ; B is somewhat lower, and 
shows the cavities still more enlarged and their sides more thickened than 
in A. The now osseous lining is transparent and appears light in the figures ; 
the dark ground within the areolso is owing to opaque debris, which col¬ 
lected there in grinding the sections. It must be further noticed that the 
letter A within uie larger figure marks a ]dace where a bony partition had 
been accidentally broken away, so that the largo .space was naturally divided 
into two. 
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perhaps also involved along with the fibres, as in the ossification of the flat 
hones of the cranium; in short, it appears to me that the deposit i^ question 
is formed after the manner of the intramembranous ossification already 
described (page cl.) I infer that such is the process from the structure of 
the layers; for they arc made up of fine reticulated fibres, like the lamellm 
of perfect bone, shown at page cxliii. On a careful inspection, and with a 
certain adjustment of the light, the little apertures ef the canaliculi may be 
seen, and in many parts also fine strise indicating the obliquely decussating 
fibres of the new-f6rmcd laminse. The structure reminds us of the se¬ 
condary deposit inffidc the oblong cells in the wood of coniferous trees, in 
which the ligneous matter is arranged in fibres, or rather in fine lines, 
running obliquely round the wall of the cell and crossing one another in 
altcrnat^laycrs. 

Origin The mode of production of the lacuuse, or so called corpuscles of bone, 

lacunae, is still an enigma in osteogeny, and I do not pretend to solve it. They are 
generally supposed to he derived from the cells of the soft tissue involved 
in the ossification by sorae»sort of mttamorphosis which has been variously 
conceiveil. Some suppose that the cell becomes the lacuna, and sends out 
branches (like^he pigment cells, page liv) to form the canaliculi (Schwann). 
Others think that it is not the cell but its nucleus that undergoes this 
change, and that the substance of the nucleus is afterwards absorbed, leaving 
the lacuna ^odd and Bowman). Hcnld thinks that the lacuna is a 
cavity left in the centre of a cell which has been partially filled up by 
calcification, and that the canaliculi are branched passages, also left in 
consequence of the unequal depos'ition of the hard matter, as in the instance 
of the po%e-ce]ls of plants. As to this last opinion, it does not seem 
reconcileable with the structure of ordinary sound bone, and I am also 
led greatly to doubt whether the lacunae and canaliculi are derived from 
cells or their nuclei in either of the other two ways supposed. It has 
rather appeared to me as if they were little vacuities left in the tissue 
during the deposition of the reticular fibres, as open figures are left out in 
the weaving of sonje artificial fabrics, (but not within a cell, as Henle ima¬ 
gined,) and that thus the apposition of the minute apertures existing between 
tlje reticulations of the lamellae gives rise to the canaliculi, in conformity 
vdtlf what has been already stated respecting their structure. At the same 
time it seems not unlikely that a cell or a cell-nucleus may originally 
lie in the lacuna or central cavity, and may perhaps determine the place of 
its formation. Such is the view I feel disposed to take of the production of 
the lacunae and canaliculi of ordinary bone, although I can by no means 
speak confidently on the point. In instances of what might be considered 
a more crude form of ossification, the mode is perhaps somewhat ditferent. 
In the slow growth of bone which encroaches on the attached surface of 
articular cartilages, the ossification would almost seem to he produced 
merely by the impregnation of the cartilaginous matrix with earthy matter, 
(corresponding with the first step of the ordinary process,) and in this case 
the cells and clusters of cells being surrounded by the calcified matrix, may 
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remain as little vacuities or lacunse in the bone; but this, as well as the 
formation If lactmm in the crusta petrosa of the teeth and the produetion 
of adventitious bony deposits in different textures, requires further in¬ 
vestigation. 

As ossification thus advances towards the ends of the bone, 
the portion as yet cartilaginous continues to grow at the same 
time apd increases in every dimension. The part already os¬ 
seous increases also in circumference ; the medbllary cavity, of 
which for some time there is no appearance, begins to be ex¬ 
cavated in its interior by absorption, and the sides of the shaft 
acquire compactness and solidity. The increase in girth is 
brought about by deposition of bone at the surface unde'^neath 
the periosteum. It hasT>een sometimes supposed that a forifla- 
tion of cartilage precedes the bone also in this situation ; but 
such is not the case, for the vasCular soft tissue in immediate 
contact with the surface of the growing bone is not cartilage, 
but consists of fibres and granular corpuscles; in fact,athe increase 
takes place by intramembranous ossification, and accordingly 
the Haversian canals of the shaft are formed in the same way as 
those of the tabular bones of the skull,—that is, the osseous 
matter is not only laid on in strata parallel to the surface, but 
is deposited around processes of the vascular membranous tissue 
which extend from the surface obliquely into the substance of 
the shaft; and the canals in which these vascular processes lie, 
becoming narrowed by the deposition of concentric osseous la¬ 
minae, eventually remain as the Haversian canals. 

That the ossification at the periosteal surface of the bone does not take 
place in cartilage, may also be made apparent in the following manner. 
Strip off the periosteum from the bone at the end of the sJTaft, and from 
the adjoining cartilage also, taking care not to pull the latter away from ^hp 
bone. A thin membranous layer will still remain, passing from fiic bone 
to the surface of the cartilage; now, take a thin slice from the surface, in¬ 
cluding this membrane with a very thin portion of the bone and of the 
cartilage, and examine it with the microscope, scraping off the cartilage 
from the inside if it be too thick. You will then see that the superficial 
part or shell of the bone, if it may be so called, is prolonged a little way 
over the surface of the cartilage by means of pellucid, coarsely reticulated 
fibres of soft tissue, (fig. 47', b, c,) into which the earthy deposit is ad¬ 
vancing. 'These fibres are intermixed with granular corpuscles or cells, but 
form no part of the cartilage, and they are no doubt of the same nature as 
those seen in the intramembranous ossification of the skull. Their reticula¬ 
tions are in most cases directed transversely, and sometimes they are little, 
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if at all, in advance of the limit between 
the bone and cartilage. I have observed 
the structure here described in several 
bones of the (well advanced) foetal shec]), 
also in the human scapula, humerus, fe¬ 
mur, tibia and fibula, metacarpus and me¬ 
tatarsus, and it probably occurs in all the 
long bones. 

€ 

Ossification liaving thus proceed¬ 
ed for some time in the shaft, at 
length begins in the extremities of 
the bgne from one or more in- 
dejjendent centres, and extends 
through the cartilage, Icatring, how¬ 
ever, a thick superficial layer pf it 
unossified, which permanently co¬ 
vers the articular end of the bone. 

The epiphyses thus formed con¬ 
tinue long^separated from the shaft or diaphysis by an inter¬ 
vening portion of cartilage, which is at last ossified and the 
bone is then consolidated. The time of final junction of the 
epiphyses is different in different bones ; in many it does not 
arrive u^til the body has reached its full stature. In the 
mean time the bone increases in length by the ossification con¬ 
tinuing to extend into the intervening cartilage, which goes on 
growing at the same time ; and it appears that in the part of the 
shaft already ossified, little or no elongation takes place by inter¬ 
stitial growth. This is shown by an experiment first made by 
Dr. Hales and hfterwards by Dnhamel and by John Hunter, in 
which two or more holes being bored in the growing bone of a 
yoftng &nimal at a certain measured distance from each other, 
they are found after a time not to be farther asunder, although 
the bone has in the mean while considerably increased in length.f 


Fig. 47'.* 



* Subperiosteal layer from the extremity of the bony shaft of the ossifying 
tibia, as described in the text. The cartilage and more open bony tissue 
have been scraped off from the inside of the crust, except at a, where a dark 
shade indicates a few vertical osseous areolae out of focus and indistinctly 
seen. The part a, b, of the crust is ossified, between b and c are the clear 
reticulated nbres into which the earthy deposit is advancing. Magnified 
1.50 diameters. 

+ Hales, Veget. Statics, 4th edit. p. 340, Duhamel Mem. de I’Ac. des 
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In like ^^lanner the shaft also increases in circumference by de¬ 
position of new bone on its external surface, while at the same 
time its medullary canal is enlarged by absorption from within. 
A ring of silver or platinum put round the wing-bone of a 
growing pigeon, becomes covered with new bone from without, 
and the original bone included within it gets thinner, or, accord¬ 
ing to*Duhamel, who first made the experiment, is entirely re¬ 
moved, so that the ring comes to lie within the enlarged me¬ 
dullary canal. 

IMadder given to an aninml along with its food, tinges the earth ijf hone, 
which, acting as a sort of mordant, unites with and fixes the colouring 
matter. Now, that part of the bone whicli is most recently formed, *and 
especially that part which is actually deposited during the administration of 
tlfe madder, is tinged both more speedily and more dcejdy than the (dder 
part, and, as in this way the new osseous growth can he readi\jr distin¬ 
guished from the old, advantage was taken of the fact byJ)uhnmel and 
afterwards by Hunter in their inquiries as to the manner in wlfich hones 
increase in size. By their experiments it was shown that when madder is 
given to a young pig for some weeks, the external part of its bones is deeply 
rcd<lened, proving that the new osseous matter is laid on at the surface 
of that previously formed ; again, it was found tliat when the madder was 
discontinued for some time before the animal was killed, an exterior white 
stratum (the last formed) appeared above the red one, whilst tl |0 internal 
white part, which w'as situated within the red, and had been formed hefi)re 
any madder was given, had become much thinner; showing that absorption 
takes place from within. In this last modification of the experiment also, 
as noted by Mr. Hunter, a transverse red mark is observed near the ends 
of the bone, beyond which they arc white; the red part indicating the 
growth in length during the use of the madder, and the white beyond, 
that which has taken place subsequently,—thus showing that the increase 
in length is caused by the addition of new matter to the extremities.* 
But other changes take place in the bone. The spaces in the caacelluted 
structure become enlarged, as well as the medullary canal, by absorption ; 


Sc. 1743 and scq. Hunter (reported by Home) in Trans, of Soc. for Imp. 
of Med. and Chir. Knowledge, vol. ii.; also Catalogue of Hunterian Mu¬ 
seum, vol. i., p. 249. Duhamt'l was led from some of his experiments to 
infer that an interstitial elongation took place near the ends ; but there is 
some doubt left as to the precise circumstances of the experiments in these 
cases. Both Hales and Duhamel, in experimenting on the growing tibia of 
a chicken, observed that the addition of new bone was much greater at the 
upper end. 

♦ M. Flourens has repeated and varied these experiments, and repre¬ 
sented the results in beautiful delineations. Recherches sur le Developpc- 
ment des Os et des Dents. Paris, 1842. 
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whilst in other parts the tissue becomes more compact by farther^eposit on 
the inner surface of the vascular cavities. The sides of the shaft in par¬ 
ticular acquire greater solidity by the narrowing of the Haversian canals, 
within which the vascular membrane goes on depositing fresh layers of bone ; 
and madder administered while this process is going on, colours the interior 
and recently-formed lamintc, so that in a cross section the Haversian aper¬ 
tures appear surrounded with a red ring (Tomes). 

From the foregoing account it is evident that a great portion ol a long 
bone is formed independently of cartilage. Those physiologists, therefore, 
appear to have reason on their side, who consider the pre-existence of that 
tissue as not being a necessary condition of the ossific process, and who 
regard the precursory cartilage of the foetal skeleton chiefly in the light of 
a temporary substitute for bone, and also as affording as it were a mould of 
definite figure and of soft but yet sufficiently consistent material, in which 
the osseous tissue may be at first deposited and assume a suitable form. 

The time of commenc^ent of ossification in the different bones, as w.ell 
as the number and mode of conjunction of their bony nuclei, are subjects 
that belong to special anatomy. It may, however, be here remarked in 
general, J;hat*ihe commencement of ossification does not in all cases follow 
the order in which the bones appear in their soft or cartilaginous state- 
The vertebrae, for instance, appear as cartilages before there is any trace of 
the clavicle, yet ossification begins in the latter sooner than in any other 
bone of the skeleton. The time when it commences in the clavicle, and 
consequently the date of the first ossification in the skeleton is referred by 
some to the seventh week of intra-uterine life; others assign a considerably 
earlier period; but owing to the uncertainty that prevails as to the age of 
early embryos, the dates of commencing ossification in the earliest bones 
cannot be given with precision. 

In regard to the number and arrangement of the nuclei, the following 
general facts may be stated. 1. In the long bones there is one centre of 
ossification in the middle, and the ends are for the most part ossified from 
separate nuqjei; 'vvhilst a layer of cartilage remains interposed until the 
bone has nearly attained its full length. By this means the bone is in- 
flH-ated,in the parts where strength is most required, whilst its longitudinal 
growth is facilitated. 2. The larger foramina and cavities of the skeleton 
are for the most part formed by the junction of two, but more generally of 
three or more nuclei round the aperture or included space. The vertebral 
rings, the acetabulum, the occipital foramen, and the cranium itself, are 
illustrations of this. It is easy to conceive that in this way the ready and 
equable enlargement of such cavities and apertures is provided for. 3. Bones 
of a complex figure, like the vertebrae, have usually many nuclei; but the 
converse is not always true. 4. We can frequently connect the number of 
nuclei with the principle of uniformity of type on which the skeleton of 
vertebrated animals is constructed. Thus the typical form of the sternum 
seems to be that of a series of distinct bones, one placed between each pair 
of ribs in front, as the vertebrae are behind, and this is its permanent con- 
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dition in ^many quadrupeds. In man it conforms to the archetype in its 
mode of formation, in so far as it is ossified from several centres and for 
some time consists of several pieces ; but, to suit the fabric of the human 
thorax, these at last coalesce one with another, and are reduced in number 
to three. 

In the reunion of fractured bones, osseous matter is formed between and 
around the broken ends, connecting’ them firmly together; and when a por¬ 
tion of bone dies, as happens in necrosis, a growth of new bone very gene¬ 
rally takes place to a greater or less extent, and the dead,part is thrown off. 

The several steps of the process of restoration in these instances are so fully 
described in works on Surgical Pathology, that it is unnecessary to add to 
the length of this chapter by introducing an account of them here. 

MUSCULAR TISSUE. 

. The muscular tissue is that Jty mean^ of which the active General 
movements of the body are produced. It consists of fine^fibres, 

■which are for the most part collected into distinct organs, called 
muscles, and in this form it is familiarly known as the fiesh of 
animals; these fibres arc also disposed round the sidgs of cavi¬ 
ties and between the coats of hollow viscera, forming strata of 
greater or less thickness. The muscular fibres are endowed 
with contractility, a remarkable and characteristic property, 'by 
virtue of which they shrink or contract more or less^ rapidly 
under the influence of certain causes which are capable of ex¬ 
citing or calling into play the property in question, and which 
are therefore named stimuli. A large class of muscles, com¬ 
prehending those of locomotion, respiration, expression, and 
some others, are excited by the stimulus of the will or volition, 
acting on them through the nerves; these are theresfore named 
“ voluntary muscles,” although some of them habitually, and 
all occasionally, act also in obedience to other stimuli. ‘ThdVe 
are other muscles or muscular fibres which are entirely with¬ 
drawn from the control of the will, such as those of the heart 
and intestinal canal, and these are accordingly named “ involun¬ 
tary.” These two classes of muscles differ not only in the 
mode in which they are excited to act, but also to a certain 
extent in their anatomical characters; and on this account we 
shall consider the structure of each class separately. 

Of the structure of voluntary muscles .—The voluntary Voluntary 
muscular fibres are for the most part gathered into distinct 
masses or muscles of various sizes and shapes, but most gene- 
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rally of an oblong form, and furnished with tendons either 
extremity, by which they are fixed to the bones. 

The two attached extremities of a muscle are named, in ana¬ 
tomical de.scriptions, its origin and insertion,—the former term 
being usually applied to the attachment which is considered to 
be most fixed, although the rule cannolf be always applied 
strictly. The fleshy part is named the belly, which in some 
cases is interrupted in the middle or divided into two by a 
tendon, and then the muscle is said to be biventral or digastric; 
on the other hand it may be cleft at one end into two or three 
portions, in which case it is named bicipital or tricipital, &c. 

tThe muscular fibres are collected,, into packets or bun¬ 
dles, of greater or less thickness, named fasciculi or lacerti, 
(fig. 48',) and thc^ fibres tjicmselves consist of much finer 
thrca(]s visible by the aid of the microscope, which are termed 
muscular filaments or fibrillaj, (fig. 49', c.) The fibrillm run 
paralle? witli each other in the fibres, and the fibres are parallel 
in the fi^ciculi, and both extend continuously from one ter-, 
minal tendon to the other, unless in those instances, like the 
rectus muscle of the abdomen and the digastric of the inferior 
maxilla, in which the flesliy part is interrupted by interposed 


Fig. 48'.-*- 


Fig. 49'.t 





* A, a small portion of muscle, natural size; B, the same magnified 
6 diameters, of larger and smaller fasciculi, seen in a transverse section. 

+ A few muscular fibres, bein^ part of a small fasciculus, highly magni¬ 
fied, showing the transverse striae, a, end view of b h, fibres: c, a fibre 
split into its fibrillae. 
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tendinous tissue. The fasciculi also very generally run pa¬ 
rallel, and although in many instances they converge towards 
their tendinous attachment with various degrees of inclination, 
yet in the voluntary muscles they never interlace with one 
another. 

Sheath .—An ou^ard investment or sheath of cellular tissue 
surrouhds the entire muscle, and sends partitiona inwards between 
the fasciculi; furnishing to each of them a .special sheath. The 
cellular tissue extends also between the fibres, but does not 
afford to each a continuous investment, and therefore cannot 
be said to form sheaths for them. Every fibre, it is tr^ie, has 
a tubular sheath; buUthis, as will be afterwards explained, 
is not derived from the cellular tissue. The chief uses of the 
cellular tissue are no doubt to qonnect ^e fibres and fasciculi 
together, and to conduct and support the bloodvess<^ls and 
nerves in their ramifications between these parts. The relation 
of these different subdivisions of a muscle to ea<3i efther, as 
well as the shape of the fasciculi and fibres, is well ^lown by a 
transverse section. (Figs. 48' and 49'.) 

Fasciculi .—The fasciculi are of a prismatic figure, and their 
sections have therefore an angular ’outline. The number' of 
fibres of which they consist varies, so that they diflbr ip thick¬ 
ness, and a larger fasciculus may be divisible into two or three 
orders of successively smaller bundles, but of no regularly 
diminishing magnitude. Some muscles have large, others only 
small fasciculi; and the coarse or fine texture of a muscle, as 
recognized by the dissector, depends on this circumstance. The 
length of the fasciculi (and consequently that of* the. fibres and 
filaments) is not always proportioned to the length of the 
muscle, but depends on the arrangement of the tendons tO whfch 
their extremities are attached. When the tendons are limited to 
the ends of a long muscle, as in the sartorius, the fasciculi having 
to pass from one extremity to the other, are of great length; 
but a long muscle may be made up of a series of short fasciculi 
attached obliquely to one or both sides of a tendon, which ad¬ 
vances some way upon the surface or into the midst of the fleshy 
part, as in the instance of the rectus muscle of the thigh, and 
the' tibialis posticus. Muscles of the kind last referred to are 
named “ penniform,” from their resemblance to the plume of a 
feather, and other modifications of the arrrangement, which can 
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be readily conceived, are named “ semipenniform ” an<^ “ com¬ 
pound penniform.” Many short fasciculi connected thus to a 
long tendon, produce by their combined effect a more forcible 
contraction than a few fasciculi running nearly the whole length 
of the muscle; but by the latter arrangement the extent of 
motion is greater, for the points of attachment are moved through 
a larger space. 

Of the fbresm —The fibres, although they differ somewhat in 
size individually, have the same average diameter in all the 
voluntary muscles, namely, about 5 ^th of an inch; and this 
holds ,good whether the muscles be coarse or fine in their obvious 
texture. According to Mr. Bowman* their average size is some¬ 
what greater in the male than in the female, being in the former 
and in the latter-jAj, or ^lore than a fourth smaller. When 
viewed by transmitted light with a sufl&ciently high power of the 
microscope, the fibres, which are then clear and pellucid, in their 
aspect,'appear marked with very fine dark parallel lines passing 
across them directly or somewhat obliquely, at exceedingly short 
but regular intervals. (Fig. 49'.) The lines, as just men¬ 
tioned, are dark, and the intervals between them light; their 
distance apart is about -j-^^th of an inch, and they are even 
closer together in parts of a muscle which happen to be con¬ 
tracted. This cross-striped appearance, which is most beautiful 
and characteristic, is found in all the voluntary muscles ; but it 
is not altogether confined to them, for it is seen in the fibres of 
the heart, which is a strictly involuntary organ : striped fibres 
arc also found in the pharynx and upper part of the gullet, in 
the muscles of* the internal car, and those of the urethra, parts 
which are not under the direct control of the will. 

•As «to the structure of the fibres, it has been ascertained that 
each is made up of a large number of extremely fine filaments 
or fibrils, inclosed in a tubular sheath. I'he proper sheath of 
the fibre, which was discovered nearly about the same time 
and independently by Schwann and by Bowman, has been 
named by the latter the “ sarcolemma.'’ It consists of trans¬ 
parent and apparently homogeneous membrane, and, being com¬ 
paratively tough and elastic, will sometimes remain entire when 

• I sliall have frequent occasion in tiiis chapter to refer to Mr. Bowman’s 
important researches on muscle. Phil. Trans. 1840 and 1841, and Cy¬ 
clopedia of Anatomy, art. “ Muscle,” and “ Muscular Motion.” 
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the incljUded fibrils are ruptured by stretching the fibre as re¬ 
presented in fig. 60\ In this way its existence may be de¬ 
monstrated, and it is especially 
well seen in fish and other ani¬ 
mals which have large fibres, for 
in such instances if is thicker 
and stronger. It may also be 
shown by immersing a fibre in 
water before irritability is extinguished ; the fluid is in this case 
first imbibed by the fibre, and then, exciting contraction, is 
squeezed out of its substance, when it usually collects between 
the fibre and its sheath, and raises the membrane into vesiples 
or bullae. 

• Filaments or fibrUlw .—Linqs and Assures are sometimes Fibrillte. 
seen running lengthwise in the substance of the fibres, and indi¬ 
cating their fibrillar structure, as in some of those rejjresented in 
fig. 49'; and when these longitudinal lines are well mafked, the 
transverse striae are comparatively indistinct. In a^thin trans¬ 
verse section the ends of the fibrillae may be seen, when highly 
magnified, as small dots or points, which occupy the whole sec¬ 
tional area of the fibre, showing jflainly that the latter is' not 
hollow, as has sometimes been maintained, but possesses the same 
fibrillar structure throughout its whole thickness. The fibrils 
may be partially separated and spread out by breaking across a 
fibre, and gently bruising the broken end, as at <?, fig. 49', or by 
splitting up its substance with fine needles. But it is no easy 
matter to insulate a single fibril ; and to succeed in this, a per¬ 
fectly fresh and favourable specimen, as well aS nioc manipula¬ 
tion, is required. When a fibril thus completely insulated is 
highly magnified, it is seen to consist of a single row ol* miifute 
particles, connected together like a string of beads. These 
particles (named “sarcous elements” by Bowman), when Elementary 
viewed with a magnifying power of 400 or 600, appear like 
little dark quadrangular and generally rectangular bodies, with 
bright intervals between them, as if they were connected to¬ 
gether by some pellucid substance, a, fig. 51'; but on closer 
examination, provided the defining power of the instrument is 

* Fragments of a muscular fibre of the skate, held together by the twisted 
sarcolemma. After Bowman, Cycl. of Anat. fig. 294, 
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Fig. 51'.* good, a very faint dark line or shadow 

will be discovered passing across the 
fibril in the middle of each of the bright 
spaces, and sometimes also a bright bor¬ 
der maybe perceived on eithersideof the 
fibril, so that each df the rectangular dark 
bodies appear then to be surrdunded 
with a bright area having a similar 
quadrangular outline, as represented in 
the figure, and it may therefore be 
inferred that the pellucid substance 
incloses it oiv all sides. In short, it 
would seem that the elementary parti- 
c b ^ a cles ,of which the fibril is made up, arc 

little masses of pellucid substance, presenting a rectangular out¬ 
line, and appearing dark in the centre. Their appearance, 
indeed, "suggests the notion of minute vesicular bodies or cells, 
cohering jn a linear series, the faint transverse marks between 
being the lines of junction. But although this idea very natu¬ 
rally presents itself, we must not assume that the reality of it 
is established. With a stiH higher magnifying power, the dark 
central part appears constricted in the middle, or looks as if it 
consisted of two portions joined together. When the focus is 
altered, the internal dark part becomes light; it is therefore 
evidently transparent, and its dark aspect is probably owing 
to its refracting the light differently from the surrounding 
substance.*!* Minute pellucid objects indeed exhibit, when 

9 . 

~~ - - — , , , , ■ -- 

* Muscular fibrillse of the pig magnified 720 diameters, a. An ap- 
paljpntly,single fibril, showing the quadrangular outline of the component 
particles, their dark central part and bright margin, and their lines of junc¬ 
tion, crossing the light intervals, b. A longitudinal segment of a fibre con¬ 
sisting of a number of fibrils still connected together. The dark cross 
stripes and light intervals on b are obviously occasioned by the dark gpccks 
and intervening light spaces respectively corresponding in the difibrent fibrils, 
c. Other smaller collections of fibrillsQ. From a preparation by Mr. Lealand. 

■f Various observers, from the time of Hooke in the seventeenth century 
till the present day, have recognized a beaded structure in the muscular fila¬ 
ments. Muys, who however considered the beaded appearance as only occa¬ 
sional, and seems to have been a good deal perplexed by it, represents the 
particles as rectangular. Invest. Fabricse quee in part. muse. comp, extat. 
Lugd. Bat. 1741. Tab. I. fig. 17. Their quadrangular outline was fully 
and clearly shown by Mr. Bowman. The faint lines passing across the 
light intervals between the dark particles, as well as the surrounding bright 
areas, were, as far as 1 know, first pointed out by Mr. Lealand, a skilraJ 
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highly magnified, a dark centre surrounded by a bright halo, 
if viewed a little within the true focal distance; but the 
bright circumference of the muscular particles seems to be 
something more than can be accounted for in this way. 

When the fibrillse lie undisturbed in the fibre, the ele¬ 
mentary particles of collateral fibrils are situated in the same 
transverse plane, and it is to this lateral cog.ptation of the 
particles that the transverse striping of the fibrg is due. (See 
b, fig. 51'). Accordingly, the cross lines are not confined to 
the surface of the fibre, but may be seen throughout its entire 
thickness on successively deepening the focus of the micro§cope. 
I’lie fibres moreover often show a tendency to cleave acrosSain 
the direction of these lines, and even to break up into trans¬ 
verse plates or disks, which are formed bj the lateral cohesion 
of the particles of adjacent fibrils. To make up such a disk, 
therefore, every fibril contributes a particle, which separates 
from those of its own fibril, but coheres with its neighbours on 
either side, and this with perfect regularity. Indeed, Mr. Bow¬ 
man conceives that the subdivision of a fibre into fibrillse is 
merely a phenomenon of the same kind, only of more common 
occurrence, the cleavage in the latter case taking place longi¬ 
tudinally in place of transversely: accordingly, he <^onsiders 
that the fibrillse have no existence as such in the fibre, any more 
than the disks; but that both the one and the other owe their 
origin to the regular arrangement of the particles of the fibre 
longitudinally and transversely, whereby, on the application of 
violence, it cleaves in the one or in the other direction into re¬ 
gular segments. 

The length of the elementary particles is of course measured 
by finding the number of cross lines in a given space; it is thftis 
estimated by Mr. Bowman at -^j^th of an inch, while their 
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transverse diameter is less, often by one half,—at least, in speci¬ 
mens which have not been altered by contraction: he finds 
that their size is remarkably uniform in mammalia, birds, rep¬ 
tiles, fishes, and insects. 

A number of flat, oval corpuscles, resembling cell nuclei, are 
scattered among the fibrillse in the substance of the fibres. 
These have been supposed to be connected with the growth and 
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optician in this city. The figure (61') was drawn by my friend, Mr. J. 
Marshall, from a spccimoa prepared by Mr. L. 
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nutrition of the muscle. They are obvious in the foetus some 
time before birth, but afterwards the addition of acetic acid is 
required in order to render them visible. 

Connexion with tendons .—The precise mode in which the 
extremities of the muscular fibres are connected with the ten¬ 
dinous tissue is still somewhat doubtful. *It has been main¬ 
tained that their, ends are rounded off or gradually taper to a 
point, and are jjeceived into the centre of a bundle of tendinous 
filaments. Mr. Bowman states that he has not been able 
satisfactorily to find out what is the arrangement in mam¬ 
malia ^r birds ; but in some animals lower in the scale, he has 
observed two modes of connection. In the one case, the ex¬ 
tremity of the muscular fibre is abruptly truncated, or termi¬ 
nates with a ]x;rfect disc, and the little bundle of tendinoqs 
filaments spread out and fix tliemselvcs over the whole surface 
of this disc, and, in a small extent also, to the sarcolemma, 
which ceases abruptly at the circumference of the terminal disc. 
This kind of connexion may be seen in fishes and insects. In 
the other mode, which occurs when the muscle is attached 
obliquely to a membranous surface, and which may be observed 
in the limbs of the Crustacea, the fibre is truncated obliquely at 
its cnd,^and more or less acutely, according to the angle which 
the fibres make with the surface of attachment. 

Bloodvessels .—The bloodvessels of the muscular tissue are 
extremely abundant, so that, when they are successfully filled 
with coloured injection, the fleshy part of the muscle contrasts 
strongly with its tendons. The arteries, accompanied by their 
associate Vfins,* enter the muscle at various points, and divide 
into bmnehes; these pass among the fiisciculi, crossing over 
‘tlicm,iand dividing more and more as they get between the finer 
divisions of the muscle; at length, penetrating the smallest fasci¬ 
culi, they end in capillary vessels which run between the fibres. 
The vessels are supported in their progress by the subdivisions 
of the cellular sheath of the muscle, to which also they supply 
capillaries. The capillaries destined for the proper tissue of the 
muscle, (fig. 52',) form among the fibres a fine network, with 
narrow oblong meshes, which are stretched out in the direction 
of the fibres: in other words, they consist of longitudinal and 
transverse vessels, the former running parallel with the mus¬ 
cular fibres, and lying in the angular intervals between them. 
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—the latter, which 
are much shorter, 
crossing between the 
longitudinal ones, 
and passing over or 
under the interven¬ 
ing ^fibres. 

None of the capillary vessels enter tlie sarcolemma or ifl-opcr sheath of the Relation to 
fibre, and the nutritious fluid wliich they convey must therefore reach the fibres, 
finer elements of the muscle by imbibition. Moreover, as the capillaries do 
not penetrate the fibres, but lie between them, their number in a givfjp space 
or their degree of closeness will in some measure be regulated by the num¬ 
ber and consequently by tlie size of the fibres ; and accordingly in *the 
muscles of different animals it is found that when the fibres arc small, the 
vessels arc numerous and form a closrs network^ and vice versd: in other 
words, the smaller the fibres, the greater is the quantity of blood supplied to 
the same bulk of muscle, or to the same amount of elementary muscular par¬ 
ticles, for, amidst the variations which the fibre presents in dif^rent animals, 
the size of its minuter elements remains wonderfully constant. In con¬ 
formity with this, we see that in birds and mammalia, in whicii the process 
of nutrition is active, and where the rapid change requires a copious sup¬ 
ply of material, the muscular fibres are much smaller and the vessels more 
numerous than in cold-blooded animals, in which the opposite conditions 
prevail. 

Nerves .—The nerves of a voluntary muscle are of consider- Nerves, 
able size. Their branches pass between the fasciculi, and in 
their progress repeatedly unite with each other in form of muscle, 
a plexus, the finer branches of which may be seen running be¬ 
tween the smallest order of fasciculi, often ii^ company with 
bloodvessels ; at last the nervous plexus is reduced Into minute 
bundles consisting of two or three primitive tubules each, 
some of them separating into single tubules. (Fig. 68'.) 

By means of the microscope these fine nervous bundles and 
single tubules may be observed to pass between the mus¬ 
cular fibres, and after a longer or shorter course, to return 
to the plexus. They cross the direction of the muscular fibres 
directly or obliquely, forming wide arches; and on their re¬ 
turn they either rejoin the larger nervous bundles from which 



• Capillary vessels of muscle from an injection by Licberkuhn, seen with 
a low magnifying power. The specimen was preserved in spirits ; when the 
muscle is dried, the vessels appear much closer. 
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they set out, or enter other 
divisions of the plexus. 

The nervous filaments, 
therefore, do not come to 
an end in the muscle, but 
form loops or slings among 
its fibres. The tubules 

f. 

of the nerves i\pver pene¬ 
trate the sarcolemma or 
sheath of the fibre; in 
this respect they resem¬ 
ble the capillary vessels, 
but they do not accom¬ 
pany the capillaries, being 
not only much less numerous, 1 
' fashiod. 


Fig. 63'.* 

I 



distributed after a different 


Stnictnre of 
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Plain 
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Involuntary muscles ,—The involuntary muscular tissue dif¬ 
fers from the voluntary kind, not only in its want of subjection 
to the will, but also in its structure. The most remarkable 
difference is observed in the aspect and structure of the fibres 


which, except in the heai-t 
and a few instances of less 
note, are unmarked by the 
cross lines so characteristic of 
the striped fibre. These 
plain or unstriped fibres (fig. 
64') arc generally of a pale 
colour; their figure is for the 
most part flattened, though 
Sotoetigies it might be rather 
said to be prismatic, and 
their diameter is from 75^5 th 
to j^th of an inch. Un¬ 
der the microscope they have 
a peculiar soft aspect, with¬ 
out a strongly shaded border; 


Fig. 64.'t 



* Termination of the nerves among the fibres of a voluntary muscle, as 
seen with the microscope. After Burdach. 

t Plain muscular fibres from the human bladder, magnified 260 diameters, 
A, in their natural state ; b, treated with acetic acid to show the nuclei. 
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and they are marked at short intervals with oblong corpuscles 
or nuclei, which give them a very characteristic appearance, 
especially after the application of acetic acid, which renders the 
corpuscles much more conspicuous. The substance of the fibres 
is translucent, but clouded or even finely granular; and in the 
latter case the granules are sometimes arranged in longitudinal 
lines. 'Mr. Bowman considers this last-men tinned appearance 
as indicative of an approximation towards the ^ructure of the 
striped fibre, for he has observed the granules to be about the 
size of the elementary particles of voluntary muscle already 
described.* It is doubtful whether they have a sarcolerojpaa or 
special sheath. 

The plain fibres are for the most part disposed between ttie 
CQ^ts of the membranous viscera, as the stomach, intestines, and 
bladder, in the parieles of the air tubes, excretory ducts of 
glands, and the like. They are generally collected into*larger 
and smaller fasciculi, in which they run parallel with each other, 
but the fasciculi in many cases cross one another and interlace. 
It is not known how the fibres are fixed at their extremities ; 
and when they are disposed in a circular manner round a cavity, 
—as in the intestine, for cxample,-»-it is uncertain whether a 
circle is formed by two or three fibres, each shorter than the 
whole circumference, or whether a single fibre performs the 
entire circuit,—and further, whether on the latter supposition 
the fibre retunis again into itself like a ring, or is continued 
round more than once in a spiral manner. 

The plain muscular fibres are met with in the lower half of 
the gullet, the stomach, and the whole intestinal! capal, in the 
bladder and uterus, in the bronchial tubes, in the ureters and the 
ducts of the larger glands generally, and in the iris. Th« mid-’ 
die coat of the arteries also consists in great part of fibres 
having the anatomical characters oflhe plain muscular fibres. 
Fibres of the same kind have also been detected by Mr. Bow¬ 
man in the dartos or subcutaneous tissue of the scrotum, where 
I have since seen them myself. 

Muscular tissue of the Jwart .—The fibres of the heart differ 
remarkably from those of involuntary muscular organs in ge¬ 
neral, inasmuch as they present transverse strise. The striae. 


* Cyclopedia of Anat. vol, ii. p. 614. 
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however, are less strongly marked, and less regular, and the 
fibres are smaller in diameter than in the voluntary muscles. 
Many of the fibres are attached to the tendinous structure con¬ 
nected with the orifices and valves. The tissue of the heart 
differs also from most other involuntary muscular structures by 
its deep colour, but it agrees with them iif the interlacement of 
the fasciculi, an^d in the small amount of cellular texturts inter¬ 
mixed with the fibres. 

Chemical composition of muscle .—The chief as well as the 
characteristic constituent of the muscular tissue is fibrin, of 
which the nature and properties have already, been stated. 
T^cre can be little doubt that this ^animal principle is the 
essential constituent of the muscular fibre; but it must be re¬ 
membered that a piece of muscle subjected to analysis compre¬ 
hends along with the proper muscular fibres a certain amount 
of ceflular texture, bloodvessels, and nerves; moreover that the 
blood cannot be entirely extracted from its small vessels, and 
that more or less serum (an albuminous fluid) remains in its 
moist tissue. Accordingly, other ingredients besides fibrin, 
though in smaller proportion, present themselves in the ana¬ 
lysis and arc ascribed to« the presence of the accessory sub¬ 
stances just mentioned. In 100 parts of fresh voluntary muscle 
of the ox, Berzelius found 


Fibrin ..... 15‘8 

Gelatin ..... 1*9 

Albumen, with colouring matter . . 2*2 

Alcoholic extractive, with salts . . 1*8 

WptcrjT extractive, with salts . . 1*05 

Phosphate of lime, with albumen . . 0*08 

Water and loss . . . . 77*17 

100 . 


Braconnot obtained similar results from an analysis of the tissue of the 
heart, and through the researches of different experimenters, essentially the 
same chemical constitution has been discovered in the fibres of the iris, in 
the uterus, in the muscular coat of the intestine, and in that of the gall¬ 
bladder and gall-ducts of the ox and ureter of the horse, also in the hyper¬ 
trophied muscular coat of the human ureter. 

Physical properties .—A dead muscle possesses little strength, 
and may be lacerated by a force of no great amount. Although 
it has but little elasticity, the muscular tissue is nevertheless 
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capable of being slowly stretched ont in the living body, and 
will afterwards return to its original state, as happens from the 
growth of tumours, the accumulation and subsequent removal of 
dropsical waters, the enlargement and subsidence of the uterus, 
and such like causes. The red colour of muscle is well-known. Colour, 
but it diifers greatly in degree in different cases. It is usually 
paler ir» the involuntary muscles ; but here the ^eart again is a 
striking exception. In fish the chief muscles of the body are 
nearly colourless, and in the breast of wild fowl we see a dif¬ 
ference in the depth of colour in different strata of the same 
muscles. The redness is no doubt partly due to bloody,con¬ 
tained in the vessels, but not entirely so, for a red colouriijg 
matter, apparently of the same nature as that of the blood is 
obviously incorporated with the fibres. 

Development of muscle .—From the researches of Valentin and Develop- 
Schwann, (fig. 55') it appears that the muscular fibres are derived 
from nucleated cells, which coalesce together in rows, amd un¬ 
dergo other changes. Nuclei are first formed in a soft blastema; 
these are arranged in linear scries and become surrounded with 
delicate envelopes, so as to form a string of cohering cells. (Fig. 

65', *.) The cells contain, besides the nuclei, a few detached round 
granules. By absorption of their adhering parts, the cells co¬ 
alesce into a tube ; and within the tube so produced, the fibrillm 
begin to be formed, by deposition and linear arrangement of 
their elementary particles on its inner siirface. The formation 
of fibrils goes on until they fill up the tube, which after this, 
according to Schwann, becomes the sarcolemma; but the last- 
mentioned point is doubtful, and some consider tlijit the sar¬ 
colemma is a subsequent formation. The nuclei remain for a 
time in the axis of the growing fibre,—a condition which is per¬ 
sistent in the muscles of insects; but in higher animals they 
become dispersed among the fibrils, and increased in number, for 
those seen in the perfect fibre are more numerous than can be 
accounted for merely by the persistence of the original cell nuclei. 

The above account of the manner in which the muscular fibres are pro¬ 
duced is no doubt to a certain extent correct. I have seen growing fibres 
from the foetal sheep, which were in the condition represented by Schwann, 
in fig. 56',® ; only the granules within were somewhat regularly disposed in 
transverse lines between the nuclei. But much still remains to be explained 
by future investigation. 
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Fig. 55'.* 



Thegfibres are at first smaller than at subsequent periods, as has been 
noticed by Leuweiihock and most succeeding observers. In the embryo 
frog, at the earliest period that I could detect a muscular structure, the 
fibres seemed almost to consist of single fibrillse, connected with remnants 
of coalesced and apparently flattened cells and nuclei; at a later stage fhe 
numbeii of fibrillae in the fibres had increased, and the fibres were of course 
thicker. Provost and Lcbert state that in the frog’s embryo the fibrilloo 
(cylindrc* pnmitifs) are formed out of cells which lengthen into narrow 
tubuli, and contain globular particles ranged in moniliform lines.f 

Heiilc has suggested that the nucleated cells may first coalesce to form an 
axis, round which the fibrillse are deposited from without,—and that the 
sarcolemma is then formed on the surface of the fibre, whilst the axis dis¬ 
appears from its centre. 

It is wffll known that the muscular system, after acquiring its full de¬ 
velopment, is subject to frequent variations of bulk in the progress of life, and 
it still remains a question whether in such cases the number of the muscular 
fibres is increased by new formation and diminished by absorption, or 
whetlier the variation of the whole muscle is due to an increase or diminution 
of the bulk of the individual fibres while their number remains unaltered. 

As far ag caA be concluded from observations and experiments 
that have hitherto been made on the subject, the muscular 
lifcue tis not regenerated in warm-blooded animals. It is true 
that when a portion of muscle is cut out the breach will heal, 
but the loss of substance is not repaired by new-formed mus¬ 
cular tissue. 


* Fig. 65'. Development of muscular fibre after Schwann. 1, 2, 3, are 
fibres from the dorsal muscles of a foetal pig, 3§ inches long. 3, represents 
the fibre (2) after the action of acetic acid. 4, 6, 6, are fibres from the 
muscles about the humerus of a foetal pig five inches long. 5, shows the 
nuclei attached to the wall of the tube: in 4 and 6 is also seen tlie gradual 
deposition of the substance from which the fibrillse arc formed on tfie inner 
surface of the tubular fibre (magnified about 460 diameters), 
t Annales des Sc. Nat. 1844. 
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Vital properties of muscles. —The muscular tissue possesses a considerable 
degree of sensibility, but its characteristic vital endowment, as already said, 
is its irritability or contractility, by which it serves as a moving agent in the 
animal body. 

Sensibility. —This property is manifested by the pain which is felt when 
a muscle is cut, lacerated, or otherwise violently injured, or when it is 
seized with spasm. Here, as in other instances, the sensibility, properly 
speakiug’bclongs to the nerves which arc distributed throjigh the tissue, and 
accordingly when the nerves going to a muscle are cut, it ft)rthwith becomes 
insensible. It is by means of this property, which is sometimes called the 
“ muscular sense,” that we become conscious of the existing state of the 
muscles which are subject to the will, or rather of the condition of the limbs 
and other parts which are moved through means of the voluntary m^cles, 
and we arc thereby guided in directing our voluntary movements towards 
the end in view. Accordingly, when this muscular sense is lost, while the 
pojrcr of motion remains,—a case which^ though rare, yet sometimes occurs, 
—the person cannot direct the movements of the afrected limbs without the 
guidance of the eye. 

Irritability or Contractility. —The merit of distinguishing this property of 
the animal body from sensibility on the one hand and from mere me¬ 
chanical phenomena on the other, is due to Dr. Francis Glisson, celebrated 
English physician of the seventeenth century ; but irritability, according to 
the view which he took of it, was supposed to give rise to various other phe¬ 
nomena in the animal economy, besides the visible contraction of muscle, and 
his comprehensive acceptation of the term has been adopted by many suc¬ 
ceeding authorities, especially by writers on pathology. Haller, iS his use 
of the term irritability, restricted it to the peculiar property of muscle. 

In order to cause contraction, the muscle must be excited by a stimulus. 
The stimulus may be applied immediately to the muscular tissue, as when 
the fibres are irritated with a sharp point; or it may be applied to the nerve 
or nerves which belong to the muscle; in the former case, the stimulus 
is said to bo “ immediate,” in the latter, “ remote.” The nerve does not 
contract, but it has the property, when stimulated, of exciting contrac¬ 
tions in the muscular fibres to which it is distributed, and this property,' 
named the “vis nervosa,” is distinguished from contractility, which is con¬ 
fined to the muscle. Again, a stimulus may be either directly applied to 
the nerve of the muscle, as when that nerve is itself mechanically irritated 
dr galvanized; or it may be first made to act on certain other nerves, by 
which its influence is, so to speak, conducted in the first instance to the 
brain or spinal cord (or perhaps even to some subordinate nervous centre) 
and then transferred or reflected to the muscular nerve. 

The stimuli to which muscles are obedient are of various kinds; those 
best ascertained arc the following, viz. 1. Mechanical irritation of almost 
any sort, under which head is to be included sudden extension of the mus¬ 
cular fibres. 2. Chemical stimuli, ashy the application of salt or acrid sub¬ 
stances. 3. Electrical j usually by means of a galvanic current made to pass 
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tlirough the muscular fibres or along a certain length, however short, of the 
nerve: the effect taking place on closing or on breaking the circuit. 4. 
Sudden heat or cold ; these four may be classed together as physical stimuli. 
Next, mental stimuli, viz, 1, The operation of tlie will, or volition. 2. 
Emotions, and some other involuntary states of the mind. Lastly, there 
still remain exciting causes of muscular motions in the economy, which 
although they may probably turn out to be physical, arc as yet of doubtful 
nature, and theseo until better known may perhaps without impropriety be 
called organic stimuli ; to this head may be also referred, at least provision¬ 
ally, some of the stimuli which excite convulsions and other involuntary 
motions which occur in disease. 

All muscles are not indifferently obedient to the same stimuli. The 
differtnee in their subjection to the will has been already mentioned, and 
tlfcre are other cases, though of less note, in \<hich they differ either in their 
capability of being excited by a certain kind of stimulus, or in the readiness 
w'ith which they arc affected by it. Thus, for example, it would seem ♦hat 
the contractile fibres of the dartos are not excitable by electricity, though 
they arc readily called into action by mechanical irritation, by cold, and by 
some o^icr%timuli indirectly applied.* 

Phenomena of muscular contraction. —A muscle when in action is short¬ 
ened, or cchibits a tendency to shorten ; at the same time it swells in the 
middle and becomes firm and rigid to the feel. This condition, after con¬ 
tinuing for a longer or shorter time, is succeeded by relaxation. Careful 
experiments have proved tha^ the muscle undergoes no change of volume 
during its action, the shrinking in one direction being compensated by the 
enlargement in another. 

The fibres of a muscle which has been called into action, exhibit in cer¬ 
tain circumstances a series of zigzag bendings, and from this appearance, 
which was noticed by Dr. Hales, and more recently by Prevost and 
Dumas, it was inferred that the shortening of the muscle was owing 
to its fibres assuming such serpentine flexures, in which condition of 
course their extremities are more approximated. But from a more careful 
investigation of this phenomenon there is reason to believe that the bent 
qpnditjon of the fibre is not coincident with its actual contraction. In the 
act of contracting, the fibre becomes shorter and thicker, but does not fall 
out of the straight line ; on being subsequently relaxed, however, it is 
thrown into serpentine pliem, and remains so until its extremities, which 
had been brought nearer by contraction, arc drawn out again by some 
stretching force. Moreover, it may readily happen that fibres which are not 
in action may be corrugated by the contraction of others running along with 
them, and this is probably the" most common cause of the zig-zag plicse. 

During contraction the individual fibres are thickened or swollen out at 

* Jordan in Muller’s Archiv. 1834. From some experiments recently 
made under the direction of Professor Simpson, of Edinburgh, there seems 
reasoii to infer that the motions of the human uterus are not affected by 
electricity. 
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short intervals, and with a high power of the microscope it may be seen that 
in the swollen parts the transverse lines characteristic of the striped fibre are 
ni»proximated, whilst in the intermediate narrower portions they are more 
than the mean distance apart. The commencement and progress of this ' 
change has been carefully studied by Mr. Bowman, on detached muscular 
fibres of the Crustacea. According to his observations, the approximation of 
the strisB and the simuftaneous swelling, begin at isolated points along 
the fibre ^ at first not affecting its whole diameter, but bcyig confined to one 
side and causing a scries of bulgings on the margin. Froovits point of com¬ 
mencement the contraction spreads into the fibre equally in all directions, 
its progress not conforming to the arrangement either of the fibrillas or the 
transverse stripes; and accordingly the latter may be closely approximated on 
one side of the fibre, while on the other side they are at their usual di^ance. 

Between the contracting poiAts the fibre is narrower, and its cross strtte 
further apart. These contractions, however, do not remain stationary, but Oscillating 
traycl along the fibre ; and parts which ^are shortened and swollen at one contractions 
moment, become lengthened and narrowed the next, being drawn out by 
contraction of the neighbouring portions,—unless, indeed, the ends of the 
fibre arc free and offer no resistance to their approximation ; fortn tjiat case 
the contraction advancing to a fresh portion, merely causes a further ap¬ 
proach of the ends, and for want of a fixed resistance cannot draw out the 
parts previously contracted. The contractions continuing to oscillate along 
the fibre from end to end, gradually involve its whole thickness ; they 
increase in number and extent, and the ends of the fibre if free to move 
are drawn nearer and nearer, until at last it is greatly reduced in length, its 
motions cease, and it remains in that state of rigidity which affects^all mus¬ 
cles sooner or later after death. 

It thus appears that in the movements of detached portions of muscle, 
a multitude of partial contractions oscillate to and fro along each fibre, and 
from the appearances presented by muscular fibres which have been ruptured 
by tetanic spasm, Mr. Bowman is led to infer that the ordinary contraction 
of muscles in the living body takes jdace in this way. He excludes that 
“ the sustained active contraction of a muscle is an act compounded of an 
infinite number of partial and momentary contractions, incessantly clpingijjg * 
their place, and enga^ng new portions in succession.” 

This view strikingly accords with the fact that a remarkable sound is Muscular 
heard when the car is aj)plied over a muscle during its action. This “ mus- sound, 
cular sound,” which was compared by Dr. Wollaston, to the distant noise of j 
carri^e-wheels, has a thrilling or vibratory character, and may with great 
probability be ascribed to the friction of the oscillating fibres against each 
other. Indeed, Roger, who first seems to have specially called attention to 
the phenomenon, and at a later period. Dr. Wollaston, were led by it to 
form conclusions respecting the state of the contracting fibres agreeing very 
nearly with what Mr. Bowman has since proved by actual inspection. Dr. 

Wollaston inferred that the sustained effort exerted by a muscle contracting 
by the impulse of the will, consists in reality of a great number of con- 
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tractions repeated at extremely short intervals, and excited by a succession 
of distinct impulses; and Roger supposed that the “ susurrus,” as he names 
the sound, was caused by a sort of peristaltic motion of the fibrils.* Again, 
it has been found by Breschet and Becquerel that a rise of temperature 
takes place in a muscle during its contraction, which may amount to one »t 
two degrees of Fahrenheit’s scale, and it seems most likely that the evolution 
of heat is due to the mutual friction of the fibres alluded to. 

It remains to notice another important phenomenon which accompanies 
muscular contraption, namely, the development of electricity or of some 
force analogous to electricity. This is shown by an experiment of 
Mattcucci, which I have frequently repeated, and which is performed in 
the following manner. Detach the posterior limb of a frog, dissect out 
the sliiatic nerve as far as the knee, leaving it connected with the leg, and 
c*t away the thigh; then lay this nerve Across the denuded muscles 
of the remaining thigh or of the thigh of another recently killed frog, 
insulated on a plate of ^ass, and pxcite contractions in the muscles of .the 
thigh by mechanical or galvanic irritation of their nerves. Every time this 
is donS, contractions simultaneously occur in the detached leg ; these of eourse 
are cauged %y excitation of its nerve, and this excitation is produced cither 
by electricity or by some analogous force developed during the contraction 
of the muscles on which the nerve is laid. Mattcucci at first believed the force 
to be actually electrical, and the evidence appeared to be satisfactory; but he 
has since found that the influence passing from the muscle to the nerve 
differs from ordinary electricity in regard to the substances which conduct 
or which insulate it, and he therefore thinks it may be a force peculiar to 
muscle, which is analogous to, but not identical with, ordinary electricity: in 
this condition we must leave the question until his more recent researches 
(which he has communicated to tlie Royal Society) are published. A frog’s 
nerve and muscles may be excited in the same manner by the contracting 
muscles of a warm-blooded animal. The force produced, whether electrical 
or not, might, according to the prevalent views of the chemical physiologists, 
be very natprally ascribed to some chemical change accompanying muscular 
contraction ; but this view as to its source, can by no means be considered 
E|i actually established. Apart from this, however, there are independent 
grounds for believing that chemical changes are concerned in the waste of 
the tissue which attends or immediately follows muscular action; and a 
recent inquirer, Dr. Helmholtz, has endeavoured to show by direct experi¬ 
ment, not only the fact of a change, but its nature.t 

* Josephi Lud. Roger, Dc perpetua fibrarum museularium palpitatione, 
&c. Gottingae, 1760. Roger supposed that the oscillation of tne fibrils 
and accompanying sound are constant, but that they are greatly increased 
during contraction of the muscle. See also recent observations by Remak, 
on the oscillatory contractions of muscular fibres after death, in Muller’s 
Archiv. 1843, p. 182. 

t Miiller’s Archiv. 1846, p. 72. He finds that the watery extractive is 
diminished, while the spirituous and alcoholic extractive matters are in¬ 
creased. 
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Although the point is not immediately conneeted with the contraction of 
muscle, it may be here added that Mattcucci has also shown the existence 
in living and in recently killed animals of an electric current directed from 
the interior of a muscle towards its surface,—at least, from the centre to the 
surface of the mass of muscles composing a limb. This current, which he 
names the muscular cunrent, may be made manifest by means of a gal¬ 
vanometer, or by employing the prepared nerve and le^ of a frog as an 
electroscope.* 

Much ingenious speculation has been bestowed in endeavouring to ex¬ 
plain the immediate or proximate cause of muscular contraction, but on this 
point we really know nothing more than that the contraction depends on a 
disposition which the muscular substance has to shrink in a particular 
direction, when acted on by ^imuli. From what has been said, we m^t 
also conclude that it is between the minutest and to us invisible molecules 
that this tendency to approximation is exerted: thus, the contraction spreads 
thrbugh a striped fibre without refereneffe to the tflrangement of its visible 
elements ; it occurs in the plain fibres, which though they agree :ti their 
chemical nature, have a different visible structure from the strjped variety ; 
and the embryo heart contracts whilst its tissue is yet but a \nass of 
cells, without apparent fibres. It is plain, therefore, that any^hypothesis 
or explanation which assumes the visible mechanical construction of a mus¬ 
cular fibre as a necessary condition of the contraction of its substance, 
must fall to the ground. We may further remark, that although in the 
higher animals the contractile substance is fashioned into fibres, more or less 
complex in structure, we can nevertheless conceive it to retain it£» peculiar 
property, though reduced to smaller masses, and existing under different 
forms ; and it is with this understanding ns to the nature of the material 
endowed with vital contractility, that we ascribe the motion of cilia to that 
property. 

It has been keenly disputed since the days of Haller, whether the con¬ 
tractility of muscle is a property inherent in its substancc,-j—a ** vis insita,” 
as Haller believed,—or is derived from the nerves, and, as if were, con¬ 
ferred by them on the muscular fibre. To discuss at length the arguments, 
of this controversy, would here obviously be out of place ; I shall th’ereforc 
only remark that the former view is the more simple, and is that to which 
we are naturally led on reflecting that muscle is of n different substance from 
nerve,—^that wherever muscle is found, it manifests the contractile property, 
—and that, on the other hand, a nerve is never seen to contract in any cir¬ 
cumstances. Nor is the straightforward view originally adopted by Haller 
in any way shaken by the experimental inquiries that have been instituted 
in order to determine the question,—that is, when the conditions of these 
experiments are duly attended to, and their results fairly appreciated. But, 
admitting that irritability is not derived from the nervous system, it has been 
held by some that this property can be excited only through the medium of 

* Mattcucci. Phenomenfis dectro-physiologiqucs des animaux, 1844, 
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the nerves, and that a stimulus apparently applied to the muscular fibres 
really acts on the fine nervous filaments intermixed with them; others 
again, think as Haller did, that although for obvious reasons^ muscles 
are generally, and in voluntary acts always stimulated through the inter¬ 
vention of the nerves, yet that stimuli may also act directly on the mus¬ 
cular fibre. The correctness of the latter opini^m can scarcely now be 
doubted, since, in addition to what has been hitherto urged in 4s favour, 
we have now what'may be considered as direct experimental evidence of its 
truth; for Mr. Btfwman has observed, by means of the microscope, that con¬ 
tractions take place in small insulated fragments of muscular fibre, entirely 
free from nerves,—and further, that a minute foreign body, such as a hair or 
a particle of dust, when it touches a fibre, will cause a contraction which 
begins at the point of contact and is limited tg its immediate vicinity, so as 
to*show plainly that it is caused by the mechanical irritation of the particle - 
acting directly on the fibre. 

Forcible and prolonged action of the voluntary muscles is followed by a 
sense j^f fatigue, and the immediate effect of muscular contraction is to 
exhaust irritability. But this is recovered again by repose; and the exer¬ 
cise of mu^es, provided it alternates with due intervals of rest, tends to 
maintain their power and promote their nutrition and growth. Indeed, we 
see examplfes, in some cases, of an overgrowth or hypertrophy of the mus¬ 
cular tissue from increased demands on its activity; as in the instance of the 
parietes of the heart and urinary bladder, when an impediment has long 
existed to the free issue of the fluids which these muscular organs are called 
on to pjopel. On the other hand the muscles become wasted, and their 
functional activity is impaired by disuse. 

Tonicity or tonic contraction ,—Although we say that contraction of a 
muscle is succeeded by relaxation, it must not be supposed that during the 
intervals of repose the muscle is inert and flaccid. On the contrary, it is 
still in a state of tension, and has still a certain tendency to approximate its 
points of attachment, although this tendency is counterbalanced by an- 
' tagonist muscles, which are in the same condition, and the limb or other 
moveable part is thus maintained at rest. This condition of muscles is 
"nbmedi" tonicity,” or “ the tonic state.” It is no doubt a species of con¬ 
traction, as well as the more conspicuous and powerful action with which it 
alternates; but it is employed merely to maintain equilibrium, not to cause 
motion, and it is not temporary but enduring,—continuing during sleep, 
when volition is in abeyance, and occasioning no fatigue. It appears to be 
excited through the medium of the nerves, though independently of the will, 
for when the nerves are cut it ceases, and then the muscles really become 
flaccid : the stimulus which acts on the nerves is not known. The condition 
of the musciflRr fibres in this tonic taste has scarcely yet been ascertained 
with certainty, but Mr. Bowman is disposed to think, from observations he 
has made, that the cross stria are approximated uniformly throughout the 
whole length of the fibre. Roger, as already stated, believed that the fibres 
continue to oscillate, though with less intensity than at the time of 
contraction. 
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Force of contraction. —It has been shown by Schwann, that the force 
exerted by a contracting muscle follows the same law as that produced by 
the shrinking of a stretched clastic substance; that it is greatest at the 
commencement of contraction, and diminishes as the muscle shortens, 
becoming equal to nothing when the muscle has contracted to its utmost 
degree. From the natui^ of their connections in the living body, however, 
the musejes—at least, those of locomotion—are not permitted to shorten to 
their extreme point of contraction ; it is estimated that She shortening sel¬ 
dom amounts to more than a third of their length, but 4t may go greatly 
beyond this when they arc freed from their attachments. Other things 
being equal, the force exerted will be proportionate to the number of con¬ 
tracting fibres, and therefore greater in a thicker muscle. But the force 
varies with the state of nutrition of the muscle, with its previous vigour or 
exhaustion, and also according to the intensity of the stimulus applied t(Ht. 
The last-mentioned circumstance is indeed one of the most wonderful pro¬ 
visions in the constitution of our frame„for by an,effort of the will, we can 
not only call a muscle into exercise, but within certain limits regulate with 
the utmost nicety the force exerted by it. In the last place wc may re¬ 
mark, that the force which a living muscle is able to exert, is lihuqji greater 
than that which the same muscle is able mechanically to sustain after death; 
a dead muscle, indeed, is torn across by a very moderate force, o 

Velocity and order of contractions. —Contraction for the most part takes 
place with considerable velocity, but there are differences in this respect; 
we sec examples of extreme rapidity in tlK motion of the eyelids, and of 
slowness in the comparatively sluggish contractions of the alimentary canal 
and bladder. In some involuntary muscles the contraction varies also in 
other characters. In the muscular coats of certain hollow viscera, such as 
the alimentary canal, it travels along, so to speak, narrowing different parts 
of the cavity in succession ; this is named “ peristaltic,” or “ vermietdar ” 
contraction. In the heart the contraction is continually and regularly re¬ 
peated after short and equal intervals of repose, and this is termed “rythmic” 
contraction. 

Conditions necessary to muscular action. —The necessity of a stimulus to 
the muscular fibre has been already mentioned. To this must be j^ddetj tP 
certain limit of temperature and the due nutrition of the muscle, both of 
which conditions have greater influence in warm-blooded animals. It is 
known that if the supply of nutrient material be cut off from a muscle by 
arresting the flow of blood into it, its contractility will be impaired, and soon 
extinguished altogether, but will, after a time, be recovered again if the 
supply of blood be restored. This experiment has been often repeated on 
dogs since the time of Stenonis, to whom its first performance is generally 
ascribed, and the same effect, though less speedy and IsiK marked, has 
been shown to result in cold-blooded animals, by fecent experiments 
of Engelhardt and Valentin.* In warm-blooded animals in which the nutri- 

* Engelhardt, De vita musculorum, 1841, cited in Valentin’s Lehrbuch 
der Physiologie, 1844. ^and 2, p. 67. 
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tive process is more active, and the expenditure of force more raj)id, the 
maintenance of irritability is more closely dependent on the supply of blood 
and the influence of oxygen, so that it sooner fails after these arc cut oflF. 

Duration <)f irritability after death. —In accordance with what has just 
been stated, it is known that while the muscles of man and quadrupeds all 
cease to he irritable within a few hours after deatli^ and those of birds still 
sooner, the muscular irritability will remain in many reptiles and fislt^ even for 
days after the extiifttion of sensation and volition, and the final cessation of the 
resj)iration and cifculation,—that is, after systemic death. A dificrence of the 
same kind is observed among warm-blooded animals in different conditions; 
thus irritability endures longer in new-born animals than in those which 
liave enjoyed respiration for some time and are more dependent on that 
function ; and in like manner it is very lasting liybernating animals during 
thSir winter’s sleep. 

But the duration of this property differs also in different muscles of the 
same animal. From therfcscarchcs*of Nysten, it appears that in the human 
body itg extinction takes place in the following order, viz. 1, the left ven¬ 
tricle of the heart; 2, the intestines and stomach; 3, the urinary bladder : 
4, the right ventricle; in these generally within an hour; 5, the gullet ; 
6, the iris; 7, the voluntary muscles, « of the ti'uuk, 6, of the lower, and c, 
the up])cr Extremities; 8, the left auricle and, 9, the right auricle of the 
heart, which last was on this account styled by (lalcii the “ultiinum inoricns.” 
In one case Nj'stcn observed the right auricle to continue irritable for six¬ 
teen hours and a half after death. 

The tipic of duration is affected by the mode of death. Thus the irri¬ 
tability is said to be almost wholly and immediately extinguished by a 
fatal stroke of lightning, and to disappear very speedily in the bodies of per¬ 
sons stifled by noxious vajiours, such as carbonic acid, and especially sul¬ 
phuretted hydrogen. In like manner certain causes acting locally on mus¬ 
cles, accelerate the extinction of their irritability; among tbese causes we 
may especially enumerate exposure to air, immersion of the muscle in cold 
water, and tlve application of watery solution of opium. ’ 

liigor mortk, —The “ cadaveric rigidity,” or stiffness of the body, which 
enaucs shortly after death, is a phenomenon depending on the muscles, which 
become fixed or set in a rigid state, so as to resist flexion of the joints. 
The rigidity almost invariably begins in the muscles of the lower jaw and 
neck, then invades those of the ti uiik, and afterwards those of the limbs,—the 
arms usually before the legs. After persisting for a time, it goes off in the 
same order, ft usually comes on within a few hours after death ; in some 
cases it has been observed to begin within ten minutes, (Sommer), and in 
others not till sixjpen or eighteen hours; and the later its access, the longer is 
its endurance. The rigidity comes on latest, attains its greatest intensity, and 
lasts longest in the Irodics of robust persons, cut off by a rapidly fatal disease 
or suddenly perishing by a violent death; in such cases it may last six 
or seven days. On the other hand it sets in speedily, is comparatively 
feeble, and soon goes off again in cases where the body has been much 
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weakened and emaciated by lingering or exhausting diseases; also in new¬ 
born infants, and in the muscles of animals that have been hunted to death. 
It seems thus to be affected by the previous state of nutrition of the muscles. 
Destruction of the nervous centres does not prevent tlie occurrence of rigi¬ 
dity, nor are the muscles of paralyzed limbs exempted from it, provided 
their nutrition has not been too deeply affected. The muscles in stiffening 
may cause a slight chafige in the position of the parts to which they are 
attachetf; thus the jaw is drawn up, the fore arm and fyigers slightly bent, 
and the thumb turned inwards on the palm. 

The immediate cause of the muscular rigidity is doubtAil: some conceive 
it to be an effect of vital contraction—the last effort of life as it were; some 
regard it as the result of coagulation of blood in the capillaries, which, how¬ 
ever, does not seem a very probable cause; others ascribe it to an indura¬ 
tion of the fibrin of the mufftular tissue, like what occurs in the huffy qpat 
of the blood ; but, in truth, the nature of the change is not sufficiently un¬ 
derstood. Its accession is an unequivocal sign of death. 

Vital contractions, elicited by stimuli^ occur in textures which have been 
supposed to contain no muscular fibres, and hence many physiologists have 
admitted the existence of a vital contractility, independent of njjisole, which 
they have called “ non-museular.” We have already alluded (pa^e Ixxxi) 
to the existence of the contractile substance of which muscle consists, under 
other forms than that of muscular fibres ; but in most of the tissues now 
in question, the presence of muscular fibres of the plain variety has been, 
demonstrated ; and this is notably the case gs regards tlie dartos, which was 
looked upon as one of the best marked examples of a non-muscular con¬ 
tractile texture. In this way the contractility in almost all thoseu'nstances 
has been traced to muscular fibres. The small vessels, and the skin, it is 
true, still remain os exceptions; in both these cases the tissue possesses a 
low degree of vital contractility, which has not been unequivocally traced to 
a muscular structure of the ordinary kind ; nevertheless, the point is not yet 
finally determined, and in regard to the skin there seems much probability 
that its contractility will be eventually found to depend on plain muscular 
fibres, mixed up in greater or less numbers with the rest of the cutaneous 
tissue. 
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NERVOUS SYSTEM. 


Of the functcons performed through the agency of the ner¬ 
vous system, some are entirely corporeal, whilst others involve 
phenomena of a mental or psychical nature. In the latter and 
higher class of such functions are first to be reckoned those 
purely intellectual operations, carried on through the instrumen¬ 
tality of the brain, which do not iiimediately arise from an 
external stimulus, and do not manifest themselves in outward 
acts. To this class j^lso belong sensation and volition. In the 
exercise of sensation the mind becomes conscious, through the 
medium <j^f the brain, of impressions conducted or propagated 
to that^)rgan along the nerves from distant parts ; and in volun¬ 
tary inotipn a stimulus to action arises in the brain, and is 
carried outwards by the nerves from the central organ to the vo¬ 
luntary muscles. Lastly, emotion, which gives rise to gestures 
and movements varying Svith the different mental affections 
which they express, is an involuntary state of the mind, con¬ 
nected with some part of the brain, and influencing the muscles 
through the medium of the nerves. 

The remaining functions of the nervous system do not ne¬ 
cessarily imply any participation of the mind. In the produc¬ 
tion of those movements, termed reflex, excited, or excito-mo- 
tor^, a stimulus is carried along afferent nerve-fibres to the 
Jbrain, or spinal cord, and is then transferred to efferent or 
nfotor* nerve-fibres, through which the muscles are excited to 
action; and this takes place quite independently of the 
will, and may occur without consciousness. The motions 
of the heart, and of other internal organs, as well as the 
invisible changes which occur in secretion and nutrition, are 
in a certain degree subject to the influence of the nervous sys¬ 
tem and are undoubtedly capable of being modified through its 
agency, though, with regard to some of these phenomena, it 
is doubtful how far the direct intervention of the nervous sys¬ 
tem is necessary for their production. These actions, which are 
all strictly involuntary, are, no doubt, readily influenced by 
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mental emotions; but they may also be affected through the 
•nerves, in circumstances which entirely preclude the participation 
of the mind. 

The nervous system consists of a central part, or rather a 
series of connected central organs^ named the cerebrospinal 
axis, or cerebrospinal centre; and of the nerves, which 
have the form of cords connected by one extremity with 
the cerebro-spinal centre, and extending from* thence through 
the body to the muscles, sensible parts, and other organs 
placed under their control. The nerves form the medium 
of communication between these distant parts and the»centre; 
one class of nervous J^fibres, termed afferent or centripetal, 
conducting impressions towards the centre, — another, the 
afferent or centrifugal, carryuig motqrial stimuli from the 
centre to the moving organs. The nerves are, therefore^ said to 
be internuncial in their office, whilst the central o^an receives 
the impressions conducted to it by the one class of n<!rves, and 
imparts stimuli to the other,—rendering certain of these im¬ 
pressions cognizable to the mind, and combining in due associ¬ 
ation, and towards a definite end, movements, whether volun¬ 
tary or involuntary, of different, arfd often of distant parts. 

Besides the cerebro-spinal centre and the nervous ^ords, the 
nervous system comprehends also certain bodies named ganglia, 
which are connected with the nerves in various situations. These 
bodies, though of much smaller size and less complex nature 
than the brain, agree, nevertheless, with that organ in their ele¬ 
mentary structure, and to a certain extent also in their rela¬ 
tion to the nervous fibres with which they are* connected; and 
this correspondence becomes even more apparent in the nervous 
system of the lower members of the animal series. For fliiese^ea- 
sons, as well as from evidence derived from experiment, but which 
as yet, it must be confessed, is of a less cogent character, the 
ganglia are regarded by many as nervous centres, to which im¬ 
pressions may be referred, and from which motorial stimuli may 
be reflected or emitted; but of local and limited influence as 
compared with the cerebro-spinal centre, and operating without 
our consciousness and without the intervention of the will. 

The nerves are divided into the cerebrospinal, and the sym¬ 
pathetic or ganglionic nerves. The former are distributed 
principally to the skin, the organs of the senses, and other parts 
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endowed with manifest sensibility, and to muscles placed more 
or less under the control of the will. They are attached in 
pairs to the cerebro-spinal axis, and like the parts which they 
supply arc, with few exceptions, remarkably symmetrical on the 
two sides of the body. The sympathetic or ganglionic nerves, on 
the other hand, arc destined chiefly for the viscera and blood-ves¬ 
sels, of which the*motions are involuntary, and the natural sensi¬ 
bility is obtuse. • I’hcy differ also from the cerebro-spinal nerves 
in having generally a greyish or reddish colour, in their less sym¬ 
metrical arrangement, and especially in the circumstance that the 
gangliar connected with them arc much more numerous and more 
generally distributed. Branches of codlmunication pass from 
the spinal and several of the cerebral nerves at a short distance 
from their roots, to jQin the sympathetic, and in these com-' 
. inunica^ions the two systems of nerves mutually give and 
receive ner^pus fiibres. 

White ond The ncr^^ous system is made up of a substance proper and 

vMsnwuer. Peculiar to it, with inclosing membranes, cellular tissue, and 
blood-vessels. The nervous substance has been long distin¬ 
guished into two kinds, ob'^iously differing from each other in 
colour, ar>d therefore named the white, and the grey or cineri- 
tious. 


CHKMICAI. COMPOSITION. 

Chemical The information we possess respecting the chemical composi- 
composition. ncrvpus matter is for the most part founded on analyses 

of portions*of the brain and spinal cord ; but the substance 
cpi^taincd in the nerves, which is continuous with that of the 
brain arfd cord, and similar in physical characters, appears also, 
as far as it has been examined, to be of the same general chemi¬ 
cal constitution. No very careful comparative analysis has yet 
been made of the grey and white matter, to say nothing of the 
different structural elements of the nervous substance; and 
indeed it must be remembered, that, in portions of brain sub¬ 
jected to chemical examination, capillary blood-vessels, and 
perhaps other accessory tissues, are mixed up in greater or 
less quantity with the true nervous matter, and must so far 
affect the result. 

The nervous matter may be said to consist of albumen dis- 
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solved in water, and combined with fatty principles and salts. 

The water, which forms four-fifths of the whole cerebral sub¬ 
stance, may be removed by immersion in- alcohol and evaporation. 

When the solid matter which remains, after removal of the 
v?ater, is treated wi^i ether and hot alcohol, the fatty compounds 
are extracted from it by these menstrua, and there remains a 
mixture of coagulated albumen and salts with a small amount 
of accessory tissues, chiefly vessels. 

According to Vauquelin, the human brain contains in one hundred parts, 
water 80, albumen 7, white fat 4-55, red fat 0-7, osmazome 1'12, phosphorus 
1‘5, acids, salts, and sulphu^'15. Of the fat, cholesterine, the properties cf 
which have been already stated, page xxxi, forms a large part. The remaflider 
may, according to Couerbe, be resolved into, 1. Cerebrot, an unsaponifiable and 
(fifficultly fusible fat like cholesterine ;» 2. Eleemephol, a reddish oil which 
readily dissolves the other cerebral fats ; 3. Cephalot; and 4. Slcaro-conot, 
two solid saponifiable fats of a yellow colour, differing in fusibility, and in 
their solubility in ether. Couerbe states, that these four fafty compounds 
contain, in addition to the usual elements of such substances, also nitrogen, 
sulphur, and phosphorus. 

Fr^my, who has since investigated the subject, represents the cerebral 
substance as consisting of 80 per cent, of water, 7 of albumen, and 6 of fatty 
constituents. These last are, 1. Cerebric ticid, which is the most abundant; 

2. Cholesterine; 3. Okophosphoric acid; and 4. Olein, Margarin^and traces 
of flieir acids. The proi)erties of most of these fats have been already no¬ 
ticed (page xxxi), Fremy denies that they contain sulphur as a constituent, 
and he ascribes the presence of that ingredient to au admixture of albu¬ 
men. He finds that the oleophosphoric acid is a very unstable compound, 
and that under the influence of slight causes it is readily transformed into 
phosphoric acid and olein. According to the same inquirer, the fat con¬ 
tained in the brain is confined almost entirely' to its white si^stancc, which 
loses its characteristic white aspect when the fat has been extracted. The 
spinal cord and nerves yield the same constituents as the brainy but/the 
cord is said by Vauquelin to contain a larger proportion of fat; and, ac¬ 
cording to L’Heriticr, the nerves contain more albumen, and less of solid, 
but more of soft fat, than the brain. 

STRUCTURAI. £LCMENTS. 

When subjected to the microscope, the nervous substance is Elementary'* 
seen to consist of two different structural elements, viz. 
breSf and cells or vesicles. The fibres are found universally in 
the nervous cords, and they also constitute the greater part of 
the nervous centres ; the cells or vesicles on the other hand are 
confined in a great,measure to the latter, and do not exist in 
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the nerves properly so called, unless it be at their peripheral 
expansions in some of the organs of special sense; they are 
contained in the grey portion of the brain, spinal cord, and 
ganglia, which grey substance is in fact made up of these vesicles 
intermixed in many parts with fibres, a^d with a variable 
quantity of granular or amorphous matter. 

In further puftuing the subject, we shall first examine the 
fibres and vesiclts by themselves, and afterwards consider the 
structure of the parts which they contribute to form, viz. the 
cerebro-spinal organs, the ganglia, and the nerves. 

Fig. Ciff* 


Two kinds 
of fibres. 





I'he fibres are of two kinds; the tubular or white^ and the 
gelatinous or grey : the former are by far the most abundant; 
the latter are found principally in the sympathetic nerve, but are 
known to exist also in many of the cerebro-spinal nerves. 


* A. Tubular nerve-fibres, shewing the sinuous outline and double con¬ 
tours. 

B. Diagram to shew the parts of a tubular fibre, viz. 1, 1, membranom 
tube. 2, 2, white substance or medullary sheath. 3, axis or primitive band. 

c. Figure (imaginary) intended to represent the appearances occasionally 
seen in the tubular fibres. 1, 1, membrane of the tube seen at parts where 
the white substance has separated from it. 2, a part where the white sub¬ 
stance is iuteirupted. 3, axis projecting beyond the broken end of the 
tube. 4, part of the contents of the tube escaped. 
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The Tubular Fibres.* —These form the white part of the Tubular 
brain, spinal cord, and nerves. When collected in considerable 
numbers, and seen with reflected light, the mass which they form 
is white and opaque. Viewed singly, or few together, under the 
microscope, with transmitted light, they are transparent; and if 
quite fresh from a newly killed animal, and unchanged by cold 
or exposure, they appear as if entirely homogensous in substance, 
like threads of glass, and are bounded on each side by a simple 
and usually gently sinuous outline. Their size differe consider- Size, 
ably even in the same nerve, but much more in different parts 
of the nervous system ; some being as small as the and 
others upwards of the'^^ of an inch in diameter; and Jthc 
same fibre may change its size in different parts of its course. 

Very speedily after death, and especially op exposure to the action 
of water, these seemingly homogeneous fibres become altered ; 
and it is when so altered that they are commonly subjected to 
examination, as represented in fig. 56', a. In particular in¬ 
stances, and in favourable circumstances, it may be,discovered Structure, 
that the fibre is composed of a fine membranous tube, enclosing 
a peculiar soft substance, and that this contained substance itself 
is distinguishable into a central part placed like a sort of axis in 
the middle of the tube, and a peripheral portion surroupding the 
axis, and occupying the space between it and the tubular inclos¬ 
ing membrane. In the annexed ideal plan, (fig. 56', b,) the 
membranous lube is marked 1,1: the central part, marked 3, was 
named cylinder axis by Purkinje, who considered it to be iden¬ 
tical with the structure previously described b^Remak under 
the name of the primitive hand (fibra primitiva) ; the mat¬ 
ter surrounding it, marked 2, 2, is supposed to be the chief , 
cause of the whiteness of the brain and nerves, and it •was 
accordingly named the white subatance by Schwann, and by White sub- 
others, though less appropriately, the medullary sheath. It is 
this last-mentioned substance which undergoes the most marked 
change on exposure; it then seems to suffer a sort of coagu¬ 
lation or congelation, and, when this has taken place, it very 
strongly refracts the light, and gives risp to the appearance of 
a shaded border on each side of the nerve-tube (fig. 66', a and c). 


* Also named “ white fibres ” and “ ncrve-tubules1 prefer the term 
“ tubular fibres,” first used, so far as I know, by Dr. Todd. 
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This border, though darker than the rest of the tube, is netrer- 
theless translucent, and is either colourless, or appears of a slightly 
yellowish or brow'nish tint; it is bounded by two nearly parallel 
lines, so that the nerve-fibre has then a double contour, and the 
inner line gradually advances further inwards as the change in 
the white substance extends to a greater depth. These parallel 
lines pursue a sinuous course, often with deep and irregular in¬ 
dentations ; whSe straight or curved lines of the same character, 
occasioned no doubt by wrinkles or creases in the layer of 
white substance, are frequently seen crossing the tube. By con¬ 
tinued exposure, round and irregular spots appear at various 
points, and at length the contents of fue nerve-tube acquire a 
confusedly granulated aspect. 

r ' 

The double contour appears only in fibres of a certain size ; in very fine 
tubes, ■\^l)ich become varicose or dilated at intervals, the double line is seen 
only in the enlargements, and not in the narrow parts between. It often 
haj)[)cns tlmt the soft contents of the tube are pressed out at the ruptured 
extremities, as in fig. 5(5', c. 4, and then the round or irregular masses of the 
effused matter are still surrounded by the double line, which proves that 
this appearance is produced independently of the membranous tube. So 
long as this tube is accurately filled by the contained matter, its outline 
cannot be distinguished; but sometimes, when the white substance separates 
at variou^ jioints from the inside of the tube, the contour of the fibre 
becomes indented and irregular, and then the membrane of the tube may, 
in favourable circumstances, be discerned as an extremely faint line, run¬ 
ning outside the deeply shaded border formed by the white substance, 
and taking no ]inrt in its irregular sinuosities (fig. 56', o. 1,1), The mem¬ 
branous tube ma^ also be distinguished at parts where the continuity of its 
contained matter is broken in consequence of traction, squeezing, or such 
like injury of the fibre ; in such parts the double line produced by the 
•white substance is wanting, and the faint outline of the membranous tube 
may be perceived passing over the interruption, (2). The fine transparent 
membrane which forms this tube appears to be quite simple and homo¬ 
geneous in structure. 

The axis is situated in, or near, the middle of the nerve-tube, 
where it may occasionally be seen, on a careful inspection, as a 
transparent stripe or band, bounded on either side by a very 
faint even outline, having no share in the sinuosities of tbe white 
substance, (fig. 66', c). 

The axis seems to be of a more tenacious consistence than the white sub¬ 
stance, and may accordingly be sometimes seen projecting beyond it at the 
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end of a broken nerre-tube, either quite denuded, or covered only by the 
tubular membrane, the intervening white substance having escaped. Al¬ 
though the name of axis cylinder would seem to imply that it had actually a 
cylindrical figure, yet this is by no means certain ; and whether naturally 
cylindrical or not, it certainly very generally appears more or Jess flattened 
when subjected to examination. One writer (Hannover*) is inclined to 
think that^it is hollow, and that it collapses into a flut band when exposed ; 
but this is not. probable. It sometimes appears striated longitudinally, and it 
has been observed even to split into finer filaments. Other# have conceived 
that the soft matter contained in the nerve-tube is of uniform nature 
throughout, and that the axis is nothing more than a portion of this sub¬ 
stance in the centre, which has remained unclianged whilst the superficial 
and more exposed part has b^omc coagulated; a supposition difficiflt to 
reconcile with tlic fact that the axis often appears more consistent, at leas* 
more tenacious, than the enveloping white substance. It seems on the 
whole more probable that tliere is an original difFerenec of material between 
the central and peripheral part of the nerve-pulp, and that the effect of ex¬ 
posure is to render the difference more conspicuous. The nerve-pulp, as 
already stated, is in its chemical constitution an oleo-albuminous ctnnpound ; 
and there seems some reason to think that the oleaginous constituent is re¬ 
presented entirely by the white substance ; for whilst water, especially wdicn 
cold, rapidly produces congelation of that substance, ether on the other hand 
causes it speedily to disappear as if by solution, and globules of oil after¬ 
wards make their appearance both within and without the tube, its remain¬ 
ing contents becoming granular. 


Many of the tubular nerve-fibres, when subjected to the mi¬ 
croscope, appear dilated or swollen out at short distances along 
their length, and contracted in the intervals between the dilated 
parts. Such fibres have been named varicose (fig. They 

occur principally in the brain and spinal cord, and in the intra¬ 
cranial part of the olfactory, in the optic, and acofistia nerves; 
they are occasionally met with also in the other nerves, 
especially in young animals. These fibres, however? ard 
naturally cylindrical like the rest, and continue so while 
thejii remain undisturbed in their place; and the varicose 
character is occasioned by pressure or traction during the 
manipulation, which causes the soft matter contained in the 
nerve-tube to accumulate at certain points, whilst it is drawn out 
and attenuated at others. Most probably the change takes place 
before the nerve-pulp has coagulated. The fibres in which it is 
most apt to occur are usually of small size, ranging from 7^ 


Varicose 

fibres. 


* Recherches microsoopiques sur le Systeme Nerveux, 1844, p. 29. 
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to liao of an inch in diameter; and when a very small fibre is 
thus affected, the varicosities appear like a string of globules held 
together by a fine transparent 
thread. As already remarked, 
the double contour caused by 
congelation of the white sub¬ 
stance does not appear in the 
constActed parts. Han¬ 
nover states that the axis may 
sometimes be seen running 
thraugh the varicosities and un- 
alergoing no corresponding dila¬ 
tation. 

Neither in their, course along 
the, nervous cords, nor in the 
nervous^entres, have these tu¬ 
bular* fibres ever been observed 
to unit% or anastomose together, 
nor are they seen to divide into 
branches ; it is therefore fair to 
conclude that, though ‘ bound 
up in, numbers in the same ner¬ 
vous cords, they merely run side 
by side like the threads in a skein of silk, and that they 
maintain their individual distinctness from one end to the other. 
They, however, divide in some cases at their peripheral termina¬ 
tions. 

O/* tAe Gelatinous Fibres. —These, which have also been 
_ ^named “ organic” or “ grey” nerve-fibres (fig. 68'), exist 
\n ^eat numbers in the sympathetic nerve, and are also 
found in many of the cerebro-spinal nerves, but for the most 
part in much smaller proportion. In both cases they are4i|uiso- 
ciated with tubular or white fibres, and they give a grey colour 
to those nervous cords in which they predominate. There 
is some doubt as to the real nature of these gelatinous fibres; 
several anatomists, whose opinion is deservedly held in high 



Fig. 67.'* 



* Fibres from the root of a spinal nerve.—At b, where they join the 
spinal cord, they are varicose ; lower down at a they are uuiform and larger. 
—(Valentin.) 
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estimation, denying that they are true nerve-fibres, and main¬ 
taining that they belong to the class of enveloping structures, 

and are allied in nature and 


Fig. 68'.* 



office to the fibres of cellu¬ 
lar tissue. In their micro- Size and 
scopic characters they bear 
a strong resemblance to the 
plain musculaif fibres, but 
are of smaller average 
breadth, their diameter mea¬ 
suring from to of 
an inch. They are flat-* 
tened, translucent, and ap- 
•parently. homogeneous, or 
at most faintly grani^lar, 

■with numerous cqjpuscles 


resembling cell-nuclei lying on them. Of these nuclei sotfle are 
round, and many oval or fusiform, lying with their Iqpg dia¬ 
meter in the direction of the fibres; many contain one or more 


nucleoli. These fibres seem to be of rather tenacious consis¬ 


tence, and are difficult to separate from* one another; some ob¬ 
servers describe them as being sometimes split at their, ends 
into smaller filaments. 


Nerve-cells or Nerve-vesicles. —These, as already mentioned, Nem-cells. 
constitute the second kind of structural elements proper to the 
nervous system. They are found in the grey matter of the 
cerebro-spinal centre and ganglions, constituting a principal 
part of the last-mentioned bodies, and thence often*nai»ed gan¬ 
glionic corpuscles or ganglion-globules ; they exist also in ^ ^ 
some of the nerves of special sense. The most charactefistic* Thoir struc- 
form in which the nerve-cells present themselves is that of a 
vesic^, constructed of a fine, simple, transparent cell-membrane, 
filled with granular matter, and containing a vesicular nucleus, 
with one or more nucleoli. They diflTer greatly from one ano¬ 
ther in size; some being scarcely larger than a human blood- 
corpuscle, others ^ of an inch or upwards in diameter. The size and 
greater number are spheroidal in figure, especially those found 


* Gelatinous nerve-fibres, (a and b magnified 340 diameters, after Han¬ 
nover ; c and d after Remak.) 
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in the ganglia (fig. 59', a, a, 6), but they are often more or 
less angular, oblong, or irregular (c, d), especially when they 
1 ,— I—j closely packed; and they arc liable, too, to become 


Fig. 69 '.* 



altered and distorted in shape, in the process of extracting and 
insulating them. But many of the nerve-cells, especially those 
from the grey matter of the spinal cord, and certain parts of 
the encephalon, present a very remarkable modification of figure, 
being duawif out at one or more points of their circumference 
^ ^into long filamentous processes (fig. 60'); and these nerve- 
•cell#, like other nucleated cells which present this peculiarity, 
are usually named “ caudate." Many of them are of a pyri¬ 
form shape, with their small end produced into a slender process 
cither simple or branched at its extremity (fig. 60', a, b) ; 
others send out several such processes from different points. 
These processes are formed of extensions of the cell-membrane. 


* A. Ganglionic nerve-cclls detached. 

B and 0 . Small portions of ganglion, in which the nerve-ceUs are seen 
imbedded among the gelatinous fibres. In o they are still covered by their 
capsule of nucleus-like corpuscles (a, a). Tubular fibres (b, b) are seen 
passing through the ganglion ; n indicates the nucleus of the nerve-cells in 
all the figures.—(From Valentin.) c 
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with its inclosed granular matter, and have a corresponding de¬ 
licacy of structure, so that they frequently break off at a short 


Fig. 60'.* 



distance from the vesicle; they are described by several^ obser¬ 
vers as being prolonged into the nerve-fibres, as will here¬ 
after be more particularly referred to. Sometimes, especially 
in young animals, a short process extends in form of a commis¬ 
sure from one cell to another. The nucleus, (figs. 59' and Nucleus. 
60', 71,) which takes no share in the caudate prolongations of 
the cell-wall, is evidently also of a vesicular structurp; it 
has an eccentric position, and a very regular round or oval 
outline, usually much more strongly marked than that of the 
nerve-cell itself; its size, too, is less variable. Sometimes, 
though rarely, a cell contains two nuclei. The nucleolus Nucleolus, 
appears like a bright speck within the nucleus : it varies a good 
deal in size, being in many cases as large as a hifmaij blood- 
particle, and sometimes considerably larger; it also would seem 
to be a vesicular body. There may be two or three nucleoli in 
one nucleus. The matter which fills the nerve-cell is usually 
finely granular, and slightly tinged throughout with a brownish 
red colour; and cells are often seen, especially those of the large 
caudate kind, with one, or sometimes two, much deeper coloured 
brown patches, caused by groups of pigment-granules (fig. 

60', c, d ): the colour is deeper in adult age than in infancy. 


* Nerve-cells magnified 170 diameters, a and b from the cortical grey 
matter of the cerebellum; c and d from the spongy grey matter of the 
medulla oblongata.—(a, c, and d after Hannover.) 
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Other nerve-cells (fig. 61^, a) are found in the nervous sub¬ 
stance, which arc distinguished chiefly by the pellucid, co¬ 
lourless, and homogeneous aspect 
of the matter contained in them ; 
such cells possess a nucleus like 
the rest, they are seldom large, 
and have usually a simple roxind 
or oval figure. They occur along 
with nerve-cells of the kind before 
described, and are perhaps merely 
ant earlier condition of these, 
t Lastly, small vesicular bodies, of the' 
size of human blood-corpuscles 

and upwards, containing Qnc or more bright specks like nu¬ 
cleoli, abound in the grey matter in certain situations (fig. 61', 
A, c). ^ These bodies are exactly like the nuclei of the nerve- 
cells'already described, and some of them may perhaps be really 
such nuclei escaped from cells crushed and broken down in the 
m.anipulation ; but, looking to their numbers and dense array in 
certain regions (fig. 61', c), their presence cannot well be gene¬ 
rally referred to this cafusc, and it comes then to be a question 
whether they are free nuclei destined to become inclosed in a 
cell of subsequent formation, or actually cells in which the cell- 
wall lies close to the nucleus, and caunot be distinguished from 
it. These nucleus-like corpuscles are very abundant in the 
superficial grey matter of the cerebellum. 

In the grey matter of the cerebro-spinal centre, the nerve-cells 
arc usvallj> imbedded in a sort of matrix of granular sub¬ 
stance, which is interposed between them in greater or less 
quantity, and is very generally traversed by nerve-fibres. In 
the ganglia properly so called, the cells are packed up among 
nerve-fibres, chiefly of the gelatinous kind; but each cell is 
also immediately surrounded by a coating or capsule formed of 
gelatinous fibres and a layer of granular corpuscles, not unlike 
the most common kind of granular cell-nuclei, united together 
by a pellucid substance (fig. 59', c, a, a). 


a, cells from the (cortical) gi-ey matter of the brain, h and c are from 
the cortical substance of the cerebellum ; b resemble detached cell nuclei, 
c are smaller bodies, also like cell nuclei, densely aggregated —(After Han¬ 
nover, magnified 340 diameters.) 


Fig. 61.* 
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Such being the structural -elements of the nervous substance, 
•we have next to consider the arrangement of these cells and 
fibres in the organs which by their combination they form ; 
namely, the spinal cord, the encephalon, the ganglia, and the 
nerves : it being presumed, in what follows, that the reader is ac¬ 
quainted with the special or descriptive anatomy of the brain and 
spinal cord, and their inclosing membranes, an acoount of which 
may be found in the second part of this work (pp.*653 to 768). 

CEEEBBO-SPINAL CENTIIE. 

In the spinal cord thb grey matter is situated in the 
middle; the white substance, which is in larger quantity, sur¬ 
rounding and inclosing the grey. In the encephalon the white 
part also predominates in mass, and incloses large internal 
deposits of grey substance; but a very large amount of the*lat¬ 
ter is spread over the white, on the convoluted surface pf the 
brain and cerebellum, and is thence named the cortical sub¬ 
stance. Both kinds of matter receive blood-vessels, Tbut the 
grey is greatly more vascular than the white. 

Gret/ part of the spinal cord .—The grey part of the cord, 
as elsewhere described, represents in a transverse section two 
lateral crescents with their cornua averted, and their convexities 
connected across the median plane by a grey commissure 
(p. 727, figs. 160, 161). The posterior horns of this bicres- 
centic figure consist, towards their points, of a peculiar variety 
of grey matter, named gelatinous by Rolando, who appears 
first to have distinguished it: the remaining and gfeater part 
of the grey substance is of the kind most generally prevalent, 
and was named by Rolando the spongy substance. Resnakl^ 
describes the gelatinous substance as passing along the posterior 
margin of the posterior cornua, and then across from one side 
of the cord to the other, so as to form the back part of the 
grey commissure. 

Examined with the microscope, the grey matter of the cord 
is found to consist of the following elements, viz. 

1 . Large caudate nerve-cells, such as those represented in 
fig. 60'. These are, in a great measure, confined to the spongy 


* De Systematis Nervosi Structura, Bcrol. 1838, p. 12. 
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substance, but, according to Hannover,* are also met with, 
tbougb sparingly, in the gelatinous part. They lie imbedded 
among fibres, to be presently noticed, with a certain amount of 
the usual granular matrix. Most of them belong to the class 
of largest-sized nerve-cells; they contain large nuclei, and often 
collections of dark-coloured pigment, and most are furnished 
with several very long simple or branched processes, which tra¬ 
verse the intervening space in various directions. 

2. Pale fibres. The gelatinous substance is described by 
Rcmak as being principally made up of fibres of this kind, 
whkh run longitudinally, and in very dense order; he finds 
dmilar fibres also in the spongy substance, where, however, they 
are much obscured by other structures. From their resemblance 
to the filamcntous^proccsscs of the caudate nerve-cells, it has 
bcci^ conjectured that they may be in reality prolonged from 
these agi)cndagcs; but this view is not free from objection. 
'J'hesefpale fibres are beset with numerous corpuscles resembling 
commoi\^ cell-nuclci, and Kemak states that in young animals 
these apparent nuclei, or other nuclear corpuscles like them, arc 
inclosed in pellucid colourless cells.'f' It must be remembered 
that the capillaiy vessels, •which arc very numerous in the grey 
matter, are covered with corpuscles of the same description as 
those above mentioned. 

S. Tubular fibres. Such fibres exist abundantly both in the 
spongy and gelatinous substance, but more so in the former. 
Their arrangement, and their relations to the other structures in 
the grey matter, are not fully known ; they are continued from 
the white substance, and, in part at least, belong to the roots^of 
the spinal nerves, with which they will presently be further con- 
Siderfed. 

White part of the cord .—The white substance of the cord 
consists of tubular fibres, of smaller average size than those of 
the nerves, and apparently of more delicate structure, for they 
readily become varicose. They are collected into bundles and 
laminae, between which lie vessels and a few fibres of cellular 
tissue, and hence the fibrous and lamellar character visible in 
the white substance to the naked eye. The general direction 

* Rcclierohcs microscopiques sur le Systeme Nerveux. Copenhogue et 
Paris, 1844. 

t Muller’s Arcliiv, 1841, p. 514. 
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of tlic fibres is longitiulinal, but some are described as passing 
obliquely or directly across in the commissures from one half of 
the cord to the other ; the exact extent and connexions of these 
crossing fibres have not been made out. Of the longitudinal 
fibres, some are continued into the roots of the spinal nerves; 
but this does not apficar to be the case with all; for it seems 
probable that there are fibres which, without pjissing into the 
nerves, extend longitudinally from one part o:& the cord to 
another, uniting the grey matter of its different regions, and 
connecting also the upper part of the cord with the cerebellum, 
medulla oblongata, and cerebrum. 

The root of each spinal nerve, as more fully described ait 
page 727, is attached to the white part of the cord by one 
portion of its fibres, whilst the .remaindor pass horizontally, 
or with a slight upward obliquity, into the grey matter. , The 
former set of fibres can be shewn to be continuous w^h longi¬ 
tudinal fibres of the cord, which are said to descend at first 
vertically, and then to take a slanting direction towards the 
surface, where they are continued into the root of the nerve. 
Whether these longitudinal fibres, thus continuous below with 
the nerves, are all connected by thfeir upper extremity with 
the encephalon, as is most commonly believed, or vjjiether 
they take their rise, in whole or in part, in the grey sub¬ 
stance of the upper region of the cord, as some think, must 
still be considered doubtful. The fibres of the cord, in pas¬ 
sing into the nerve, j)ut off their varicose character, and in¬ 
crease in size, as shewn in fig. 57'. Those fibres of the 
nerve-roots which are traced into the grey matter,* arc*supposed 
by some anatomists (e. g. Valentin) merely to pass through that 
substance, and then to ascend in the white part of the iord; 
but from a consideration of the comparative thickness of the 
cord at different heights, and of the structure of what arc 
deemed analogous parts of the nervous system in invertebrate 
animals, as well as for reasons derived from physiological phe¬ 
nomena, it is more generally thought that the nervous fibres in 
question take their origin in the grey matter. 

As to tlie manner in which this takes place, as indeed respeeting the 
mode of origin of nerve-fibre.'! generally, there are two very different views. 
Some suppose that when nerve-fibres arise or terminate in grey matter, 
they form loops or slings, which^ic among the iicrvc-cells and other clc- 
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raents of that substance, each loop of course correspondinj!; to two fibres 
ill the nerve; according to others, the fibres arise" from the caudate 
nerve-cells, being merely prolongations of tlie filamentous jiroccsscs issuing 
from these bodies, whicli, after jiroceeding a little distance from the cell, 
acfjuire the character of tubular fibres. Admitting the probable origin of 
nerve-fibres in the grey substance, still, from the uncertainty, or, at any rate, 
the acknowledged difficulty of all observations on the .subject, the precise 
mode in which tUey are related to its elements can scarcely be cbiisidered 
as fully deterniyied ; although the testimony of many comjietent observers, 
who declare that they have been able ime(|uivoeally to trace the continuity 
of nerve-fibres with the nerve-cells,* leaves no longer room to doubt that 
that is at least one mode in which they arise. 



While part of the encephalon.—T\\c, white matter of the 
encephalon consists of tubular fibres, in general still smaller 
than those of the CQrd, and ^till mort; prone to become varicose. 
'J'hc^gencral direction which they follow is best seen in a brain 
tl'.at lia^, been hardened by immersion in spirits, although it is 
true that we do not then trace the single fibres, but only the 
fine bui?dlcs and fibrous lamellte which they form by their 
aggregation ; and a detailed account is given elsewhere (pp. 729 
—744) of their course and apparent connexions, as far as has 
been made out in this manner. 


Arrange- It may suffice here to remark, that one large body of fibres can be traced 

fibres upwards from the spinal cord to the grey matter situated in different regions 

of the encejdialon ; some of these fibres reaching as high as the cortical 
layer on the surface of the cerebrum and cerebellum, others apparently 
terminating in the corpus striatum, thalamus opticus, corpora quadrigemina, 
and other sj)ecial dej)osits of grey substance. These fibres are generally 
believed tg be continued by their lower ends into the spinal nerves, 
though it is also su]>poscd that jrart of them may terminate below in the 
^Tcy ijjatter of the cord. Other fibres ])ass between different ])arts of the 
encejdialon itself, serving most probably to connect its different masses of 
grey substance : among the more conspicuous cxamjdes of these may be 
adduced the fibres connecting the cerebrum and cerebellum, forming what 
are called the superior cerebellar peduncles ; fibres passing up from the grey 
matter in the medulla oblongata and annular protuberance, in company with 
those from the spinal cord, arnl having probably a similar connexion supe¬ 
riorly ; fibres radiating from the corpus striatum to the cortical grey matter 


* Helmhok and Will in invertebrate animals ; Kolliker in the frog; and 
Tlannover in all classes of vertebrata, as well as in several invertebrata. 
In the electric lobes of the brain of the torpedo, by Harless, who states 
that he found the nerve-fibre to be connected with the nucleus of the cell. 
Also Robin and Wagner in the ganglia of various cartilaginous fishes. 
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of the cerebrum ; fibres extending between adjacent or distant couvolntions ; 
and, lastly, the vast body of fibres belonging to the coinniissures of the 
cerebrum and middle crura of the eorcbollum which pass from one side of 
the encephalon to the other. 

Grey part of the encephalon. — The cortical grey matter Corthid 
•which covers the foliated surface of the cerebellum is made up 
of the* following elements, viz.: 1. Pellucid «cl]s of consider- lum. 
able size. 2. Cells, for the most part caudate, iRiving the usual 
granular contents. The cells are imbedded in a finely granular 
matrix; the greater number of those of the caudate kind have 
a pyriform shape, and arc prolonged at their small end into a 
simple or branched appendage, as represented in fig. 60', «, h; 
and this process, as first remarked by Purkinje, is in most of 
them directed towards the surfacc,of the cerebellum. 8. Small 
bodies like ccll-nuclci (fig. 61', c), densely aggregated wjthout 
any intervening substance. These lie at some dcptlvfrom the 
surface; according to Dr. Todd, they form a thin light-(?oloured 
lamina, intermediate between two darker strata of gney matter 
which contain the nerve-cells; one of these grey strata being next 
the white matter of the cerebellum, while the other, which is 
the deeper coloured of the two, is in Contact with the pia mater. 

4. Fibres. Tubular nerve-fibres pass from the white into the 
grey matter, and extend through it nearly as far as the surface. 
According to Valentin, they form loops and return, but this 
statement has not been confirmed by other observers. 

The grey matter on the convoluted surface of the cerebrum Of core 
is divided into two, and in some regions into three^ strata, by 
interposed thin layers of white substance. In exsrmining it 
from without inwards, we meet with, 1, a thin coating of whit^, 
matter situated on the surface, which on a section appeare as*a 
faint white line, bounding the grey substance externally (fig. 

62', A, a). This superficial white layer is not equally thick 
over all parts of the cortical substance, but becomes thicker 
as it approaches the borders of the convoluted surface ; it is 
accordingly less conspicuous on the lateral convex aspect of the 
hemispheres, and more so on the convolutions situated in the 
longitudinal fissure which approach the white surface of the 
corpus callosum, and on those of the under surface of the brain. 

It is especially well marked on the middle lobe, near the de¬ 
scending cornu of the lateral ventricle, where the convoluted 

• p2 
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surface is bounded by the posterior pillar of the fornix, and it has 
been there described under the name of the reticulated white 
substance. It consists of re¬ 
markably fine tubular fibres, 
for the most part varicose, 
which run parallel with the 
surface of tlic 'Convolutions, 
but intersect Tiacli other in 
various directions. The ter¬ 
mination and connexions of 
these* fibres arc unknown. 

^ndli/. Immediately beneath 
the white layer just described, 
comes a comparatively thick • 
layer of grey, or reddish grey, 
matter (Sg. 62', a, i), the 
colour df which, as indeed of 
the grey *ubstance generally, 
is deeper or lighter according 
as its very numerous vessels 
contain much or little blood. 

Then fellow, Qrdlyi another thin* whitish layer (<?), and, a 

thin grey stratum {f) ; this last lies next to the central white 
matter of the hemisphere : Remak considers it as similar in 
nature to the gelatinous substance of the spinal cord. According 
to this account, the cortical substance consists of two layers of 
grey substa,nce, and two of white ; but in several convolutions, 
especially those situated near the corpus callosum, a third white 
•stratum may be seen (indicated by c at the lower end of the 
figure), which divides the most superficial grey one into two 
(6 and d), thus making six in all, namely, three grey and three 
white. 

The cortical grey substance consists of nerve-cells of rather 



* A. Section of the grey substance of the convolutions of the ccrehrum. At 
the up])er part of the figure a and e are two wliite, and & andtwo grey 
strata. At the lower part of the figure an additional white layer (c) divides 
the first grey layer into two, 6 and d. (From Remak). 

B. Plan to shew the general arrangement of the fibres tund cells in the 
cortical substance. The letters a, b, c, d, e.jf, indicate the same strata as in 
figure A ; g shews fibres coming from the central white matter of the brain, 
and intoraocting the stratified white fibres of the cortical substance. (Remak). 
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small size, usually round or oval and seldom caudate, lying in a 
granular matrix; also of small nucleus-like vesicles, like those 
seen in the cortical substance of the cerebellum (fig. 61', c’), 
and, according to Dr. Todd, here also collected into a special 
stratum. Tubular fibres exist throughout; one set of them run 
parallel with the surface, and at certain depths arc more densely 
aggregated, so as to form the before-mentioned .white layers (fig. 
62', B, a, c, e) ; but they are not wanting in 4he intervening 
grey strata (i, d, /"), only they are there wider apart. The 
manner in which they begin and end is not known ; it seems 
not improbable, however, that they are dependencies of th«i com¬ 
missural system of fibres. These stratified fibres, if they miglit 
be so called, are intersected by another set of tubular fibres (/;), 
which come from the central white mass of the hemispheres, and 
run perpendicularly through the cortical substance, becoming 
finer and spreading more out from each other as the^ approach 
the surface. 

Tlic fiirtlicr disposition of these central or perpendicular fibi^^s is uncer¬ 
tain ; Valentin describes tbeni as foriniag' terminal looj>s or arelies, but this 
is denied by Remak and Hannover, iteinak states that they gradually disaji- 
pear from view at difb'rent de])tbs, as they pass through the successive layers, 
the last of them vanishing in the superficial grey stratum ; but he,is unable 
to say 2 >ositively how they terminate ; it sometimes seemed to liini as if the 
last of them, after intersecting the fibres of the deei)ev white strata, became 
continuous with those of the outermost layer ; but of this he by no means 
speaks confidently. Hannover maintains that they are connected at their 
extremities with the nerve-cells in the cortical substance. 

As regards the other collections of grey matter'in the en¬ 
cephalon, it may be remarked that they consist of nervc-ceHs 
and intercellular granular matter, with tubular fibres in greater 
or less number ; the following details respecting them arc given 
chiefly on the authority of Hannover :— 

Tire corpus striatum and optic thalamus contain cells very much like those 
of the cortical substance. In the corpora quadrigemina there arc larger 
cells, api^roaching in size to those of the cerebellum, besides very small 
cells and nnclciform bodies. The dark matter, forming the so-called 
locus niger of tlic cerebral peduncles, and that in the floor of the fourth 
ventricle, contain caudate cells, many of them of the largest size, with long 
ajipendages, and deeply coloured with pigment. In the pineal gland the 
cells are larger than those of the cerebral convolutions, but with conijrara- 
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lively small nuclei, and many of them contain particles of earthy matter ; 
there are but few of the nucleus-like corpuscles. The anterior lobe ol the 
pituitary body (p. G99) contains dark ncrvc-cclIs of ino<leratc size, with 
coarsely granular contents, along with isolated jiiicleiform bodies. The pos¬ 
terior lobe, on the other hand, consists of very large cells of soft consistence 
and variable irregular sha]ie, containing comparatively small nuclei without 
nucleoli. Many of these last-mentioned cells arc furnished with uppendages> 
and it is not unce'"”ion to meet with two united together by a sort of com¬ 
missure.* 


OF THK GANGLIA. 

^The bodies so named arc found in thi following situations; viz. 
]. On the posterior root of each of the spinal nerves, on one, 
and probably the corresponding root of the fifth nerve of the en¬ 
cephalon, and on the seventh pair, glossopharyngeal and pneu- 
inogas’tric nerves, involving a greater or less amount of their fibres. 
% Belonging to the sympathetic nerve, (rz)—In a series along 
each side of the vertebral column, connected by nervous 
cords, an3 constituting what was once considered as the trunk 
of the sympathetic. (Z>) — On branches of the sympathe¬ 
tic ; occurring numerously in the abdomen, thorax, neck, and 
head ; ^generally in the midst of plexuses, or at the point 
of union of two or more branches. Those which arc found in 
several of the fossae of the cranium and face are for the most 
part placed at the junction of fine branches of the sympathe¬ 
tic with branches, usually larger, of the ccrcbro-spinal nerves; 
but they arc generally reckoned as belonging to the sympa¬ 
thetic system. ‘ 


Rathke considers the pituitary body as belonging to the same elass of 
organs as tlie thyroid gland, suj)rarcnal bodie.3, tlic sjdoeii, &c. As far 
as I can judge from the examinations 1 have been able to make of it, 
it differs greatly in structure, at least in its anterior and larger lobe, from 
any other part of the encephalon. The substance of the anterior lobe 
lias apjieared to me to be constituted by a membranous tissue forming 
little round cavities or loculi, which arc packed full of nucleated cells. The 
loculi^re formed of transparent, simple membrane, with a few fibres and 
coipiiSbles resembling elongated cell nuclei disposed round their walls. The 
cells contained in tne cavities were of various sizes and shapes, and not 
unlike nerve-cells or ganglion globules; they were collected into round clus- 
ters, filling the cavities, and were mixed with a semi-fluid granyjar substance. 
1 his thin granular matter, together with the cells and little specks of a clear 
glairy substance like mucus, could be sipieezed from the cut surface in form 
ol a thick, white, cream-like fluid. 
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The ganglia differ widely from each other in figure and size, 
size: those Which have been longest known to anatomists are 
most of them large and conspicuous objects; but, from the 
researches of Remak, it appears that there are numerous small, 
or what might be almost termed microscopic, ganglia, connected 
with the nerves of tlie heart, lungs, and some other viscera. 

Ganglions are invested externally with a thin but firm and Stnittnre 
closely adherent envelope, continuous with the *ncurilema or 
sheath of the nerves, and composed of dense cellular tissue: 
this outward covering sends processes inwards through the 
interior mass, dividing it, as it were, into lobules, and supporting 
the numerous fine vessels which pervade it. A section carried 
through a ganglion, in the direction of the nervous cords 
connected with it, discloses to the paked eye merely a collection 
of reddish-grey matter traversed by the white fibres of the 
nerves. The nervous cords on entering the ganglion Jay aside 
their membranous sheath, and sprcjid out into smaller bandies, 
between which the grey ganglionic substance is injpCrposed. 

The microscope shews that this grey substance consists of nerve- 
cells and gelatinous fibres. The nerve-cells, or ganglion 
globules, have mostly a round or oval figure, especially those 
situated towards the surface of the ganglion; those nearer the 
centre are often angular or pointed, and some have caudate 
processes : those last are rare, or, at least, difficult to see, in the 
ganglia of warm-blooded animals, but they abound in those of 
cartilaginous fishes. Their cell-wall is said to be stronger 
than that of the cells found in the brain and spinal cord, 
and they are moreover inclosed in capsules forme’d oS granular 
corpuscles and gelatinous fibres, out of which they readily 
escape when the ganglion is torn up into fragments, * ThS 
tubular nerve fibres arc, according to Valentin, disposed as 
follows : one part of them, (fibrm transeuntes,) keeping together 
in considerable bundles, run straight through the ganglion; the 
rest (fibrae circumflexm scu circumnectentcs) separate more 
from each other, and take a circuitous course among the n^ve- 
cells, round which they make various turnings and wincmigs 
before passing out of the ganglion. The bundles of straight 
fibres usually keep near the middle of the ganglion and are 
then surrounded by the globules, but frequently they run 
on one side. The winding fibres generally run nearer the 
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surface; and when a scries of ganglia are connected by a nervous 
cord, as in the trunk or main part of the sympathetic, it would 
seem that these winding fibres are destined to pass out in 
the branches given off from the ganglionic chain, whilst the 
straight fibres run on unchanged through two or three suc¬ 
cessive ganglia, until at length they in their turn assume the 
winding aiTangement, approach the surface, and pass off into 
branches. TJic gelatinous fibres, leaving the ganglion, pass 
along the nervous cords with the tubular fibres, and their 
arrangement will be afterwards further noticed. 

liemak and Hannover state that gelatinous fibres arise from 
Uie ganglion globules : Valentin, who denies the nervous nature 
of these fibres, maintains that they arc connected only with the 
inclosing capsules of the ganglion globules, and not immediately 
with the globules themselves. As regards the connexion of the 
tubular ^bres with the ganglia, there is also a difference of 
opinion among those observers who have made this difficult 
point iij anatomy a subject of special inquiry. According to 
Valentin, these tubular fibres are all derived from the brain or 
spinal cord, and pass through the ganglia, coming, it is true, into 
close proximity and intimate functional relation with the 
ganglipn globules, but none cither originating or terminating in 
a ganglion. It is contended by others that a part of the fibres in 
question take their rise in the ganglia, and this opinion is main¬ 
tained principally on the two following grounds:—1. The ob¬ 
servation of Bidder and Volkmann, in which Kdlliker concurs, 
that in many cases the communicating nervous cords which 
conduct tubiilar fibres from the cercbro-spinal centre to the 
pnglia contain manifestly fewer of these fibres than are contained 
ifi thd branches which pass off from the ganglia to be distributed 
peripherally. 2. The statement of several observers, among 
others of Hannover and Kdlliker, that they have been able ac¬ 
tually to trace the continuity of the fibres in question with the 
caudate processes of the ganglion globules. These observations 
would doubtless settle the question, were their correctness 
established; but it must be admitted that they are not free from 
fallacy, and still stand in need of confirmation.* 


* Since the above was written, tlie alleged connexion of tubular fibres 
witli gmiglionic cells luis been confirmed in a very decided manner by Wag- 
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Cehebeo-spinal Neeves. 

These are formed of the nerve fibres already described, col¬ 
lected together and bound up in membranous sheaths. A larger 
or smaller number of fibres inclosed in a tubular sheath form a 
little round cord, usually named a funiculus; if a nerve be 
very sinall, it may consist of but one such cord^ but in larger 
nerves several funiculi are united together into'one or more 
larger bundles, -which, being vfrapped up in a common mem¬ 
branous covering, constitute the nerve, (fig. 6S.) Accordingly, 

■p Fiff. 63.-* 



in dissecting a nerve, we first come to an outward •overing, 

ncr, who states that he has been able to trace it most unequivocally in the 
{'anglia of tlic spinal nerves, trigeminus and vagus of the torpedo, skate, and 
dog-fish, in -which, from the small amount of cellular tissue intermixed, the 
nervous fibres can be followed with comparative ease. He has also siiCeecdcd 
in observing it in the sympathetic ganglia of some of those fishes. He finds 
that almost invariably two fibres arc connected with each ganglion-cell, at op¬ 
posite sides or ojiposite poles, as it were, one directed centrally or towards the 
root of the nerve, and the other outwardly towards its branches, and he thence 
infers that every fibre which issues from a ganglion-cell corresponds to an 
entering one with which it is connected through the medium of the cell, and 
that there is no multiplication of the fibres in a ganglion. Thc^ nerve fibre, 
as it leaves the cell, appears like a mere prolongation frohi it, containing 
the same kind of granular matter ; but further on it enlarges and acquires the 
dark double contour, indicating the presence of the white substance. Th'# 
cell-wall appears to be continuous with the sheath (tubular membrSne) <5f 
the fibre, which in these fishes is remarkably strong. Some cells, generally 
smaller than the rest, are unconnected with fibres. (Sec Rudolph Wagner, 
iiber den Bau und Endigung der Nerven, Leipz. 1847 ; and Ann. des Sc. 
Nat., March, 1847.) 

Robin has also observed, in the spinal ganglia of the skate, ganglion glo¬ 
bules each with two tubular nerve fibres connected at opposite poles. He 
states also that ho saw smaller ganglion globules, similarly connected with 
smaller or S 3 ^mpathotic nerve-fibres. (Ann. des Sc. Nat., Avril, 1847.) 

On repeating Wagner’s observation on the spinal ganglia of the common 
skate along with my friend Professor A. Thomson, of Edinburgh, we very 
rcadiljr found ganglion globules with a tubular fibre proceeding from their 
opposite poles, as described by Wagner. 

* Represents a nerve consisting of many smaller cords or funiculi wrap¬ 
ped up in a common cellular sheath.— a, the nerve, ii, a single funiculus 
drawn out from the rest. ^After Sir C. Bell.) 
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formed of cellular tissue, but often so strong and dense that it 
might well be called fibrous. From this common sheath we 
trace laniinsc passing inwards between the larger and smaller 
bundles of funiculi, and finally between the funiculi themselves, 
connecting them together as well as conducting tand supporting 
the fine blood-vessels which arc distributed to the nerve. But, 
besides the interposed cellular tissue which connects these 
smallest cordf, each funiculus has a distinct and independent 
tubular sheath of its own, as will be further noticed presently. 

The common sheath and its subdivisions consist of cellular 
tissue, presenting the usual white and yellow constituent fibres 
nf that texture, the latter being present in considerable propor¬ 
tion. The tubular sheaths of the funiculi, on the other hand, 
appear to be formed essentially of a fine transparent membrane, 
Avhich may without difficulty be stripped off in form of a tube 
from th% little bundle of nerve fibres of which the funiculus 
consists. When examined with a high power of the microscope, 
this mc«abranc presents the aspect of a thin transparent film, 
which in some parts appears to be quite simple and homogene¬ 
ous," but is more generally marked with extremely fine reticulated 
fibres. Corpuscles resembling elongated cell nuclei may also be 
seen i^pon it when acetic acid is applied.-)- The tissue invest¬ 
ing a nerve and inclosing its proper fibres, as now described, is 
named the neurilema, and the term is for the most part applied 
indiscriminately to the whole of the enveloping structure, 
though some anatomists use it to denote only the sheaths of the 
funiculi apd smaller fasciculi, whilst they name the general 
external eovering of the nerve its “ cellular sheath” {vagina 
^cllulosa). 

The funiculi of a nerve are not all of one size, but all are 
sufficiently large to be readily seen with the naked eye, and 
easily dissected out from each other. In a nerve so dissected 
into its component funiculi, it is seen that these do not run along 
the nerve as parallel insulated cords, but join together obliquely 
at short distances as they proceed in their course, the cords 


t In several observations it has seemed to me that these corpuscles were 
attached to tlie inner surface of the membrane. Mr. Beck informs me 
that lie has repeatedly found the membrane appearing as if composed of 
polygonal scales or table.s, and hence he regards it as an epithelium. 1 have 
not succeeded in observing an epithelial structure in it. 
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resulting from such union dividing in their further progress to 
form junctions again with collateral cords; so that in fact the 
funiculi composing a single nervous trunk have an arrangement 
with respect to each other similar to that which we shall pre¬ 
sently find to hold in a plexus formed by the branches of differ¬ 
ent nerves. It must be distinctly understood, however, that 
in these communications the proper nerve fibres df) not join to¬ 
gether or coalesce. They pass off from one ner^us cord to 
enter another, with whose fibres they become intermixed, and 
part of them thus intermixed may again pass off to a third funi¬ 
culus, or go through a series,of funiculi and undergo still further 
intermixture; but throughout all these successive associations 
the nerve fibres remain, as far as known, individually distinct, 
like nnterlaced threads in a rope. 

The fibres of the cerebro-spinal nerves are chiefly, in some Fibrss. 
cases perhaps exclusively, of the tubular kind, but i» most 
instances there are also gelatinous fibres in greater or less num¬ 
ber. Moreover, it has often appeared to me as if thete were 
filaments of extreme tenuity, like the white filaments of cellular 
tissue, mixed up with the true nerve fibres within the sheaths of 
the funiculi. Lying alongside each other, the fibres of a funi¬ 
culus form a little skein or bundle, which runs in a waviflg or 
serpentine manner within its tubular sheath; and the alternate 
lights and shadows caused by the successive bendings being seen 
through the sheath, give rise to the appearance of alternate light 
and dark cross stripes on the funiculi, or even on larger cords 
consisting of several funiculi. On stretching the^ nerve, the 
fibres arc straightened and the striped appearance is lost? 

Vessels .—The blood-vessels of a nerve supported by^the ,ciood- 
neurilema divide into very fine capillaries, said by Henlc to 
measure in the empty state not more than (ToV^th of an inch in 
diameter. These, which are numerous, run parallel with the 
funiculi, but are connected at intervals by short transverse 
branches, so as in fact to form a network with very long narrow 
meshes. 

Branching and Conjunction of JVert'cs.-^Nerves in their Branches of 
progress very commonly divide into brandies, and the branches 
of different nerves not unfrcquently join with each other. As 
regards the arrangement of the fibres in these cases, it is to be 
observed, that, in the branching of a nerve, portions of its fibres 
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successively leave tlic trunk and form branches ; and that, when 
different nerves or their branches intercommunicate, fibres pass 
from one nerve to become associated with those of the other in 
their further progress ; but in neither case (unless at their peri¬ 
pheral terminations) is there any such ^tiling as a division or 
splitting of an elementary nerve fibre into two, or an actual 
junction or cdUlescence of two such fibres together. 

A commilnication between two nerves is sometimes effected 
by one or two connecting branches. In such comparatively 
simple modes of connexion, which are not unusual, both nerves 
commonly give and receive fibres ;*so that, after the junction, 
■ each contains a mixture of fibres derived from two originally dis¬ 
tinct sources. More rarely the fibres pass only from one of the 
nerves to the other, and the contribution is not reciprocal.' In 
the former case the communicating branch or branches will of 
eourse contain fibres of both nerves, in the latter of one 
only.* 

In (fther cases the branches of a nerve, or branches derived 
from two or from several different nerves, are connected in a 
more complicated manner, and form what is termed a plexus. 
In plexuses, of which the one named “brachial ” or “axillary,” 
formed by the great nerves of the arm, and the “ lumbar” and 
“ sacral,” formed by those of the lower limb and pelvis, are 
appropriate examples, the nerves or their branches join and 
divide again and again, interchanging and intermixing their 
fibres so thoroughly, that, by the time a branch leaves the plexus, 
it may contain fibres from all the nerves entering the plexus. 
Still, as* in the more simple communications already spoken of, 
the ^bres remain individually distinct throughout. 

Some farther circunistancos remain to be noticed as to the eourse of the 
fibres in nerves and nervous plexuses. 

Gerbert has described and figured nerve fibres, which, after running a 
certain way in a nerve, apparently join in fonn of loops with neighbouring 
fibres of the same funiculus, and proceed no further. Such loops might of 
course be represented as formed by fibres which bend back and return to 
the nervous centre; and so Gerber considers them. He likens them to the 
loops said to be formed by the fibres at the extremities or peripheral termi¬ 
nations of nerves in various sentient parts, and regards them accordingly as 


t llandbuch dor allgciueinen Anatomic, (1840,) § 267. 
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tlio terminations of sentient fibres appropriated to the nerve itself—as tlie 
nervi nervorum, in short, on which depends the sensibility of the nerve to im- 
]>rossions, painful or otherwise, applied to it elsewhere than at its extremities. 
The whole matter is, however, involved in doubt; for, admitting the existence 
of the loops referred to, which yet requires confirmation, it is not impossible 
that they may be produced by fibres which run back only a certain way, and 
then, entering another funiculus, proceed onwards to the termination of the 
nerve. AJain, it has been supposed, that, in some instance^ of nervous con¬ 
junctions, certain collections of fibres, after passing froni one nerve to 
another, take a retrograde course in that second nerve, and, in place of 
being distributed peripherally with its branches, turn back to its root and 
rejoin the ccrebro-spinal centre. An apparent example of such nervous 
arches without peripheral distri])ution is aflForded by the optic nerves, in 
which various anatomists admit the existence of arched fibres, that seem to* 
pass across the commissure between these nerves from one optic tract to the 
other, and to return again to the brain. These, however, are perhaps to be 
compared with the commissural fibres of tlie brain itself, of which there is a 
great system connecting the symmetrical halves of that organ. But in¬ 
stances of a similar kind occurring in other nerves have been pointed out by 
Volkmaiin;+ as in the connexion between the second and third cervical 
nerves of the cat, also in that of the fourth cranial nerve with the fi»t branch 
of the fifth in other quadrupeds, and in the communications of the cervical 
nerves with the spinal accessory and the descendens noni. But certain fibres 
of the optic nerves take a course deviating still *uorc from that followed gene¬ 
rally, for they appear to be continued across the commissure from the eyeball 
and optic nerve of one side to the opjiositc nerve and eye, without bei^g con¬ 
nected with the brain at all, and thus forming arches with peripheral termina¬ 
tions, but no central connexion. In looking, however, for an explanation of 
this arrangement, it must be borne in mind that the retina contains nerve- 
cells or vesicles, like those of the nervous centres, and perhaps the fibres 
referred to may be intended merely to bring the vesicular matter of the two 
sides into'relation independently of the brain. 

Origins or Roots of the Nerves -The cerebro-spinal nerves,* 

as already said, are connected by one extremity to the brain or 
to the spinal cord, and this central extremity of a nerve is, in 
the language of anatomy, named its origin or root. In some 
cases the root is single, that is, the funiculi or fibres by which 
the nerve arises are all attached at one spot or along one line or 
tract; in other nerves, on the contrary, they form two or more 
separate collections, which arise apart from each other and are 
connected with different parts of the nervous centre, and such 
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nerves are accordingly said to have two or more origins or roots. 
In the latter case, moreover, the different roots of a nerve may 
differ not only in their anatomical characters and connexions, but 
also in function, as is well exemplified in the spinal nerves, 
each of which arises by two roots, an anterior and a posterior— 
the former containing the motory fibres df the nerve, the latter 
the sensory. 

The fibrea,of a nerve, or at least a considerable share of them, 
may be traced to some depth in the substance of the brain or spinal 
cord, and hence the term “ apparent or superficial origin” has 
been employed to denote the place where the root of a nerve is 
.attached to the surface, in order to distinguish it from the “ real 
or deep origin” which is beneath the surface and concealed from 
view. 

To trace the different nerves back to their real origin, and 
to determine the points where, and the modes in which their 
fibres, are connected with the nervous centre, is a matter of great 
difficulty and uncertainty; and, accordingly, the statements of 
anatomists respecting the origin of particular nerves are in many 
cases conflicting and unsatisfactory. Confining ourselves here 
to what applies to the nerves generally, it may be stated, that 
their^ roots, or part of their roots, can usually be followed for 
some way beneath the surface, in form of white tracts or bands 
distinguishable from the surrounding substance ; and very ge¬ 
nerally these tracts of origin may be traced towards deposits of 
grey nervous matter situated in the neighbourhood, such, for 
instance, as the central grey matter of the spinal cord, the grey 
nuclei of^the pncumogastric and glossopharyngeal nerves, the 
corpora gcniculata, and other larger grey masses connected with 
‘ the brigin of the optic nerve. It would further seem probable 
that certain fibres of the nerve roots take their origin in these 
local deposits of grey matter, whilst others become continuous 
with the white fibres of the spinal cord or encephalon, which are 
themselves connected with the larger and more general collec¬ 
tions of grey matter situated in the interior or on the surface of 
the cerebro-spinal axis. As has been already more fully stated, 
(p. cxcviii.,) there is a difference of opinion as to the mode in 
which the nerve fibres supposed to arise in the grey matter are 
connected with its elements ; some anatomists describing them 
as forming loops or arches in the grey matter, passing into it, as 
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it were, and returning, whilst others maintain that the fibres 
are prolonged from the caudate nerve-cells. 

The fibres of origin of a nerve, whether deeply implanted or 
not, on quitting the surface of the brain or spinal cord to form 
the apparent origin or free part of the root, arc in most cases 
collected into funiculi* which are each invested with a sheath of 
neurilenoa. This investment is generally regarded as a prolon¬ 
gation of the pia mater, and in fact its continuity with that 
membrane may be seen very plainly at the roots of several of 
the nerves, especially those of the cervical and dorsal nerves 
within the vertebral canal, for in that situation the ncurilcma, 
like the pia mater itself, is much stronger than in the cranium. 
I’he funiculi, approaching each other if originally scattered, ad¬ 
vance towards the foramen of th(v skull or spine which gives 
issue to the nerve, and pass through the dura mater, either in 
one bundle and by a single aperture, or in two or more fiasciculi, 
for which there are two or more openings in the menfbrane. 
The nerve roots in their course run beneath the arachnoid mem¬ 
brane, and do not perforate it on issuing from the cranio¬ 
vertebral cavity ; for the loose or visceral layer of the arachnoid 
is prolonged on the nerve and looselv^’^surrounds it as far as the 
aperture of egress in the dura mater, where, quitting the mc^ve, 
it is reflected upon the inner surface of the latter membrane, 
and becomes continuous with the parietal or adherent layer of 
the arachnoid. The nerve, on escaping from the skull <wr spine, 
acquires its external, stout, fibro-cellular sheath, which connects 
all its funiculi into a firm cord, and then, too, the nerye appears 
much thicker than before its exit. The dura mater accom¬ 
panies the nerves through the bony foramina, and becomes con-, 
tinuous with their external sheath and (at the cranial foramina)* 
with the pericranium ; but the sheath does not long retain the 
densely fibrous character of the membrane with which it is thus 
connected at its commencement. 

The arrangement of the membranes on the roots of certain of the cranial 
nerves requires to be specially noticed. 

The numerous fasciculi of the olfactory nerve pass through their foramina 
almost immediately after sjiringing from the olfactory bulb, and then also 
receive their ncurilcma. The bulb itself, and intra-cranial part of the nerve, 
which are to be regarded as being really a prolongation or lobe of the brain, 
are invested externally by the pia mater, but are not fasciculated. The 
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arachnoid membrane passes over the furrow of the brain in wliicJj this part 
of the nerve lies, without affording it a special investment. 

The optic nerve becomes subdivided internally into longitudinal fasciculi 
by neurilema a little way in front of the commissure: on passing through 
the optic foramen it receives a sheath of dura mater, which accompanies it as 
far as the eyeball. The acoustic nerve becomes fasciculated, receives its 
neurilema, and acqriires a firm structure on entering the meatus auditorius 
internus in the tcenporal hone, towards the bottom of which it presents one 
or more small ganglionic swellings containing the characteristic cells. Up to 
this jioint it is destitute of neurilema, and of soft consistence, whence the 
name “portio mollis” apjdied to it. 

The larger root of the fifth pair acquires its neurilema and its fasciculated 
character sooner at its circumference than in. the centre, so that, in the round 
bunch of cords of which it consists, those placed more outwardly arc longer 
than tliosc within, and, when all are pulled away, the non-fascicular part of 
the nerve remains in form of a smjill conical eminence of comparatively soft 
nervous substance. 

Most*of the nerves have ganglia connected with their roots. 
Thus, the spinal nerves have each a ganglion on the posterior of 
the two^'roots by which they arise ; and in like manner several of 
the cranial, viz. the fifth, seventh, glosso-pharyngeal, and pneu- 
mogastric, are furnished at their roots, or at least within a short 
distance of their origin, with ganglia which involve a greater or 
less nlimber of their fibres, as described elsewhere in the special 
anatomy of those nerves. 

Termination or peripheral extremitr/ of nerves .—The re¬ 
sults of modem microscopic discovery seemed for a time to lead 
to the conclusion that the fibres of nerves do not, strictly speak¬ 
ing, end in tlje tissues in which they are distributed, but merely 
dip into those tissues, as it were, and, after forming slings or 
\loop^ of greater or less width, return sooner or later to the 
nervous trunks. The further progress of inquiry has, however, 
failed to establish the generality of this conclusion, and has 
even gone far to disprove the existence of the alleged mode of 
termination in various cases in which it had previously been held 
to take place ; and indeed it must be admitted that the arrange¬ 
ment of the nervous fibres at their peripheral extremities is still 
but imperfectly understood, as will appear from the following 
summary of what is at present known on the subject. 

In no case was the termination of nerves by loops more generally acknow¬ 
ledged than in voluntary muscle, and accordingly it is so described in tlie 
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account already given of the nerves of that tissue in the present work (page 
clxxi); but certain observations very recently made known by Wagner* 
are calculated to throw considerable doubt on the opinion hitherto received, 
especially when viewed in connexion with the results of collateral intiuirics 
to be presently referred to, which have been made by several observers, 
respecting the nerves of various other textures. Wagner states, that, in the 
muscles of the frog, the tubular nerve fibres may be observed to be at last 
divided iifto fine branches, which appear (although he is pot quite certain 
on this point) to perforate the sarcolemma of the musculuc fibres, and to 
divide into still finer filaments, not more than TOwioth or i^Jo^th of an inch in 
size, that run between the muscular fibrillse where they elude further scrutiny. 

The looped mode of termination was described by Valentin as occurring in in iris and 
the nerves of the iris and ciliary jigament. ciliiirj»»liga- 

The mode of ultimate distribution of the nerves in thb skin and in ana- ’ 
logous parts of mucous membrane endowed with a considerable degree of *** * ’ 

tactile sensibility, is still a subject of much uncertainty. 

In the skin of the frog the nerves break up into branches which become in the skin 
smaller by repeated division, and are at length reduced to fine bundles of > 

only two or three fibres each. The branches frequently join and "Separate, 
and the larger ones are observed very generally to run alongside thelrlood- 
vessels : the finest ramifications form at last a close network, in wlitph they 
mutually give and receive fibres. As regards the further disposition of the ulti¬ 
mate fibres, Valentin, E.Burdach, and others, state that they merely pass from 
one nervous branch or bundle to another, rarcly^unning singly, and that they 
do not «jnd in the tissue, but, after coursing a longer or a shorter way through 
the plexus, of which they, in fact, form the finest divisions, return sooBcr or 
later to the larger branches. But, although the arrangement appears to the 
eye such as described, further inquiries have shewn that there is something 
beyond. Thus, fibres have been seen (by Todd and Bowman) passing from 
the plexus through the superjacent layers of membrane towards the surface 
of the skin, and not visibly ending in loops, but becoming at last lost to 
view. In the eyelid of the frog, also, in which the plexiform aj;raHgemcnt of 
the fine nervous branches is readily seen, Hcnle' observed neiVe fibres 
which ran singly a long way, and then disappeared, there being no evidence 
tliat they were continuous with others in form of loops; some seemed to*cnd 
abruptly, and this appearance, which Hcnld was disposed to consider falla¬ 
cious, has since been described again by Hannover, who moreover saw other 
primitive fibres dividing into finer filaments, which were arranged into a 
plexus, and ultimately eluded the sight. 

To these examples must be added the very remarkable observations of of the tad- 
Schwann on the terminations of the nerves in the web or fin of the tadpole’s ficc.; 
tail. In that instance, as well as in the mesentery of amphibia, it appeared 
to Schwann, that the ordinary primitive nerve fibres, after separating from the 
fasciculi, divided into other fibres of much smaller size, and that the finer 
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fibres resulting from this division, wliicli were destitute of white substance 
and wanted the dark outline, lierc and there presented little enlargements or 
nodules, from whence, again, delicate fibres spread out in various directions, 
and connected themselves in form of a network,* Subsequent observations 
made by myself, on the nerves of the tail of the tadpole, are confirmatory 
of those of Schwann. The fine fibres, which arc derived from the divi¬ 
sion of the ordinary ones, want the bold, dark outline which usually marks 
the tubular fibres; they also present here and there along tlleir course 
elongated corj)Hscles like cell-nuclei, and, from their similarity in aspect to 
the gelatinous fibres, it might be supposed that they are really prolonged from 
gelatinous fibres mixed up with the tubular kind in the nervous branches; 
there can be no doubt, however, as to their source, for fine tubular fibres 
may be traced, which change in character u| they proceed, lose their dark out¬ 
line, and pass cofttinuously into these pale nucleiferous fibres; moreover, 
many of the decidedly tubular fibres in this situation are marked with nu- 
cleus-likc corpuscles.t The tulmlar fibres might thus be represented as 
laying aside their white substance and dark outline before dividing or termi¬ 
nating, like those ending in the Pacinian bodies, to be presently described; but 
in the jtftsent case (of the growing tail of the tadpole) the pale fibres are in 
reality to be considered as an earlier condition of tubular fibres in pro¬ 
gress ofdlevclopmcnt. Schwann, who adopts this view, states that the pale 
fibres are the forerunners of tubular fibres, and he conceives that they arc 
converted into the latter by acquiring the white substance (medullary sheath,) 
and with this the dark outlipc. Still, whether perfect or not, those fine 
fibres must be capable of receiving and conducting sensorial impressions 
a]>pli^tl to the decidedly sentient membrane in which they arc distributed. 

The density and opacity of the cutaneous tissue in man and quadrupeds 
render the investigation of the ultimate distribution of the cutaneous nerves 
extremely difficult. Nevertheless, Gerber, by boiling portions of skin, and 
then steeping them in oil of turpentine, succeeded in making the tissue so 
transparent, that in thin sections of it he was able, as he believes, to sec the 
terminations of the nerves. He describes the nerves as ending in the less 
sensible parts of the skin by a jdexus, the ultimate branches of which con¬ 
sist of two or more fibres; but, in the more sensitive parts, also by loops of 
singTc fibres, often much waved or convoluted, which rise from the plexus 
and enter the papillae. Krause also states, that, by treating the human skin 
with nitric acid, he was able to perceive that the simple fibres into which the 
nervous branches approaching the surface had divided, passed into the papil- 


* These little radiating knots, which are supposed by Schwann to be the 
remnants of cells from which the fibres are developed, are not to be con- ■ 
founded with the ramified colourless cells (resembling in figure branched 

rc ent cells) which abound in the tissue in which the nerves are distributed. 

ve never been able to perceive any connexion between the nerve fibres 
and these last-mentioned cells. 

t In one instance it seemed to me that a tubulai' fibre divided into two 
branches. 
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la;, forming one or sometimes two or three loops or fhmblings in eacli; anti 
that often the same fibre would ascend into and come out of several papillae 
in succession. On the other hand, Todd and Bowman, although they saw 
bunches of loop-like fibres in the papilloe of the tongue, which in many re¬ 
spects resemble the cutaneous papilla;, nevertheless failed to detect any such 
loo]>s in the papilla; of the skin; they were able to trace solitary nerve 
tubules ascending a certain way into the papilla;, and then becoming lost 
to sight, efther by simply ending, or else by losing their wWte substance, by 
which only they are distinguishable from the fibres of otheik tissues in this 
situation. Further evidence seems therefore desirable, in order to determine 
the point with certainty. 

In dissecting the nerves of the hand and foot, certain small oval bodies. Pacinian 
like little seeds, are found attaqjied to their branches as they pass through 
the subcutaneous fat on their way to the skin ; and it has been ascertained 
that each of these bodies receives a nervous fibre which terminates within it. 


The objects referred to were more than a century ago described and figured 
by Vater,* as attached to the digital nerves, but he did not examine into 
their structure, and his observation seems not to have attracted much notice. 
Within the last few years their existence has been again pointed ouf by Cru- 
veilhier and other French anatomists, as well as by Professor Pacini of Pisa, 


Fig. G IM 



who appears to be the first writer that hasigivcn an 
account of the internal structure of these curious 
bodies and clearly demonstrated their essential con¬ 
nexion with the nervous fibres. The researches of 
Pacini have been followed up by Henl^ and K^lli- 
ker,f who named the corpuscles after the Italj^i sa¬ 
vant ; and to their memoir, as well as to the article 
“ Pacinian Bodies,” by Mr. Bowman, in the “ Cyclo- 
psedia of Anatomy,” the reader is referred for de¬ 
tails that cannot be conveniently introduced here. 

The little bodies in question (fig. 64') are, as al¬ 
ready said, attached in great numbers f<» the branches 
of the nerves of the hand and foot, and here and there 
one or two are found nn other cutaneous nerves. 
They have been discovered also within the abdomen 
on the nerves of the solar plexus, and they are no¬ 
where more distinctly seen or more conveniently ob¬ 
tained for examination, than in the mesentery and 


omentum of the cat, between the layers of which 


they exist abundantly. They are found in the foetus, and in individuals of 


where 
found ; 


* Abr. Vater, Diss. de Consensu Partium Corp. hum.; Vitemb. 1741, 
(recus. in Halleri Disp. Anat. Select, tom ii.) Ejusd. Museum Anatomi- 
cum ; Hclmst, 1750. 

+ Ueber die Pacinischen Kbrpcrchen: Zurich, 1844. 
i A nerve of tlic middle finger, with Pacinian bodies attached. Natmal 
size. After Henl6 and Kblliker. 
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all ages. The figure of these corpuscles is oval, somewhat like that of a 
grain of wheat,—^regxxlarly oval in the cat, hut mostly curved or reniform in 
man, and sometimes a good deal distorted. Their mean size in the adult is 
from T^th to ^th of an inch long, and from .^th to ^th of an inch broad. 
They have a whitish, opaline aspect: in the cat’s mesentery they are usually 
more transparent, and then a white line may be distinguished in the centre. 
A slender stalk or peduncle attaches the corpuscle to the branch of nerve 
with which it js^onnected. The peduncle consists of a single tubular nerve 
fibre cnshcath^ in filamentous cellular tissue, with one or more fine blood¬ 
vessels ; and it joins the corpuscle at or near one end, and conducts the nerve 
fibre into it. The little body itself, examined under the microscope, is found 
to have a beautiful lamellar structure (fig. 65, a'). It eonsists, in fact, of 


Fig. 66'.* 



* A. Magnified view of a Pacinian body from the mesentery of a cat, shew¬ 
ing the lamellar structure, the capsules with their nuclei, the inner and 
closer series of capsules appearing darker in the figure, the nerve fibre pas¬ 
sing along the peduncle, and penetrating the capsules to reach the central 
cavity, where it loses its strong, dark outline, and terminates W an irregular 
knob at the distal and here dilated end of the cavity. Cellular tissue 
(nemilema) and blood-vessels are represented in the peduncle, and tortuous 
capillaries are seen running up among the capsules, n and c represent the 
termination of the nerve with the distal end of the central cavity and ad¬ 
joining capsules, to illustrate varieties of arrangement. In b the fibre, as 
well as the cavity and capsules, is bifurcated. 
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numerous concentric membranous capsules incasing each other like the coats 
of an onion, with a small quantity of transparent and probably albuminous 
fluid lodged between them, the innermost containing a cylindrical cavity filled 
with the same kind of fluid, into which the nerve fibre passes. The number 
of capsules is various ; from forty to sixty may be counted in large corpus¬ 
cles. The series immedfitely following the central or median cavity, and 
comprehending about half of the entire number, arc closer together than the 
more exterior ones, seeming to form a system by themselves^ #hich gives rise 
to a white streak often distinguishable by the eye along tfat^middle of the 
corpuscles. Outside of all, the corpuscle has a coating of ordinary cellular 
tissue. The capsules, at least the more superficial ones, consist each of an 
internal layer of longitudinal and an external of circular fibres, which re¬ 
semble the white fibres of areslar and fibrous tissue, with cell-nuclei 
attached here and there on the inner layer, and a few branched fibres of the 
yellow or elastic kind running on the outer. The nerve fibre, conducted 
along; the centre of the stalk, enters the cprpuscle, and passes straight into 
the central cavity, at the further end of which it terminates. 

The fibrous neurilema surrounding the nerve fibre in the pcdunclg accom¬ 
panies it also in its passage through the series of capsules, gradually dc- 
crea.sing in thickness as it proceeds, and ceasing altogether when the nerve 
has reached the central cavity. According to Pacini, with whom Reichert 
agrees in this particular, the neurilema forms a series of concentric cylin¬ 
drical layers, which successively become continuous with, or rather expand 
into the capsules, the innermost, of course, advancing farthest. Others 
suppose that the capsules are all successively perforated by a conical c%n»el, 
which gives passage to the nerve with its neurilema, but at the same time 
has its own proper wall, round which, on the outside, the cap.sulcs are 
attached. Whichever view may be correct, the capsules are, as it were, 
strung together where the nerve passes through them, and each intercapsular 
space, with its contained fluid, is shut off from the neighbouring ones. The 
nerve fibre, the disposition of which must now be noticed, is single as it runs 
along the peduncle, unless when the latter supports two corjtUs^qs; it re¬ 
tains its dark double contour until it reaches the central cavity, where, 
diminished in size, and freed from its neurilema, it becomes somewhat 
flattened, and presents the appearance either of a pale, finely granular, and 
very faintly outlined band or stripe, little narrower than the previous part of 
the fibre, or of a darker and more sharply defined narrow line; differing thus 
in appearance according as its flat side or its edge is turned towards the eye. 
The pale aspect which the fibre presents in the centre of the corpuscle has with 
some probability been ascribed to its losing the white substance or medul¬ 
lary sheath on entering the cavity; Henle and Kolliker, however, think that 
it is more likely the result merely of a diminution in size together with a 
certain degree of flattening. It sometimes happens that the fibre regains its 
original magnitude and double contour for a short space, and changes again 
before it terminates; this is especially liable to occur while it passes through 
a sharp flexure in a crooked central cavity. The fibre ends by a sort of knob 
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at the further extremity of the median eavity, wliich is often itself somewhat 
dilated. In many eases, the fibre,before terminatiiifi:,divides into two branches, 
ns represented in figure n : a division into three has been observed, but this 
is very rare. In ease of division of the fibre, the cavity is generally, but 
not invariably, divided in a corresponding measure, and the inner set of 
capsules ]>rcscnt a figure in keeping with it. It is worthy of remark, that 
the nerve fibre in its course along the cavity runs almost exactly in the axis, 
and it maintains'^tbis position even wlicn passing through the abrupt flexures 
of an irregularly sliaped cavity. It sometimes hap})ens that a fibre passes 
quite tlirougb one corpuscle and terminates in a second, resuming its original 
size and dark outline while passing from the one to the otlier. Pap])cnheim 
states that ho has seen a nerve fibre going through two Pacinian bodies with¬ 
out terminating in either, but returning again to the p.arent nerve in form of 
a loo]). Dtlier varieties occur, for an account of which the reader is referred 
to the several authorities already mcmtioncd. A little artery enters the 
Pacinian bo<lics along with tlnj nerve, and soon divides into ca]>illary 
branches, which ]>icrce the parictes of the passage and run up between the 
capsules^ Mr. Bowman finds that they then form loops, and return by a 
similai; route into a vein corresponding to the artery; he states also that a 
single capillary usually accompanies the nerve as far as the central capsule, 
and pasSl^s some way on its wall, sometimes in a spiral direction. 

Nothing positive is known concerning the purpo.se in the animal economy 
which these curious ajipendages of the nerves arc destined to fulfil. After 
passing in review various conjectures which naturally suggest themselves, 
Pacini, and, after him, Henle and Kollikcr, looking to a certain correspond¬ 
ence in structure between these little bodies and the electric organs of the 
torpedo and other similarly endowed fishes, arc disposed to think that the 
most promising hypothesis that can in the meantime be adopted is that they 
arc analogous in function with these electric organs. It must be confessed, 
however, that any experiments that have been instituted for the puiqmsc have 
as yet altogether failed to elicit )>roof that the Pacinian bodies dcvelopc elec¬ 
tricity. ^Ci uvoilhier and others suppose that they are morbid or accidental 
productions, probably resulting from pressure applied to the nerves ; but 
theij- constant presence (at least in certain regions in the body) in perfectly 
healthy individuals, at all periods of life, and even in the feetus, and, above 
all, their rcg>ilar and elaborate internal structure, forbid us to regard them as 
the result of accident or disease. 

The fine branches of nerves which enter the cavities of the teeth form 
plexuses in the vascular pulp, and Valentin describes the fibres as at last 
ending by loops; according to Purkinjc they end in form of pencils at the 
summit of the pulp. 

It has already been incidentally mentioned, that looped nerve fibres have 
been seen in the papillae of the tongue. On the mucous membrane of the 
nose the branches of the olfactory nerves have a jJcxiform arrangement, but 
the manner in which their fibres terminate has not been satisfactorily 
determined. 
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The fibres of the optic nerve, on entering the eyeball, spread out in the Temiina- 
retina. They become attenuated, and, according to Todd and Bowman, lose 
their white substance and double contour, and collectively assume a grey 
aspect. The most recent inquirers, such as Hannover, describe them as 
neither dividing, nor joining, nor forming loops; these fibres eventually 
become lost to view, and it has not yet been ascertained how they end. 

The fine lamina of the refina formed by the fibres is covered both externally 
and intefhally with a layer of cells, which arc most pro^bly of the same 
nature as the cells or ganglion globules found in the nervous centres. For 
further details, the reader is referred to the special description of the eye. 

The terminal fibres of the auditory nerve seem to be ditfcrently arranged Tenniua- 
in the different parts of the complex apparatus in which it is distributed, "f 
Oil the membranous ampullte of the semicircular canals they form loops ; 
but free ends may also be seen among the loops, according to the testimoii)' 
of more than one observer. In the vestibular sac and common sinus, part of 
the fibres proceed to the pulverulent calcareous matter contained in those 
sacculi, and terminate amongst it in a rnode not yet jirecisely ascertained ; 
other fibres spread out on the wall of the sacs, apparently losing their white 
substance, and becoming connected with a layer of dark nuclcifted cells. 

Various observers profess to have seen looped nerve fibres on th<? lamina 
spiralis of the cochlea. Some have observed free ends as well ^s loops ; 
others, again, could not discover terminal loops. Todd and Bowman de¬ 
scribe the fibres as being collected into .small, tapering, terminal fasciculi, in 
which it is very difficult to distinguish the disposition of the individual 
tubules. The fibres are here mixed with nuclei, but retain their white 
substance. 


As connected with the present subject, I cannot avoid adverting to the Xermina- 
rcmarkable fact discovered by Savi, resi)ecting the terminal fibres of the tion of 
nerves distributed on the horizontal membranous partitions or diaphragms in 
the electric apparatus of the torpedo, namely, that these fibres or elementary organs, 
tubules actually bifurcate or divide dichotomously into branches possessing 
the same tubular character which inosculate together so as^to.form a net¬ 
work. Wagner, who has gince examined this structure, rec'bgnizes the 
division of the tubidar fibres, but denies the net-like conjunctions ; he statc^ ^ 
that the nervous tubules divide at first not dichotomously, but into Icverjfl 
branches which divaricate from the same point, and then, after repeatedly 
bifurcating, become greatly reduced in size, lose their dark outline and 
double contour, and at length can be no longer distinguished from the tissue 
in which they lie. Robin* states that he has observed the division as well 
as the reticular inosculations of the terminal nerve tubules in an organ which 
has been lately discovered in the tail of various common species of rays, and 
which, in respect of intimate structure at least, offers considerable resem¬ 
blance to the electric apparatus of the torpedo. I have myself seen the divi¬ 
sion of the tubular nerve fibres (though I cannot say how they terminate) in 


* Annales des Sc. Nat., Mai, 1847. 
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the above-mentioned organ, which, it may be well to add, was discovered by 
Dr. Stark, of Edinburgh, in 1844, and regarded by him as an electric appa¬ 
ratus.* 

• From the foregoing account of the peripheral extremities of 
the nerves, it will be apparent, first, that tjic disposition of their 
elementary fibres in terminal loops or in terminal plexuses, 
through which'they return again towards the parent trunks, is by 
no means general; that, as far as known, they more commonly 
end by simply truncated or slightly swollen extremities, as in 
the instance of those entering the Pacinian bodies, or become 
gradually lost to the sight in the .surrounding tissue, usually 
after considerable reduction in size, and after laying aside their 
dark outline, probably from privation of their white substance. 
TJiat, even where apparently terminal loops are observed, it is 
difficult to say whether these may not, in some cases, be caused 
by serjfentine windings of the fibres previous to their actual 
termination, which may itself be hidden from view. Secondly, 
that eleSnentary nerve fibres, although, as far as is known, they 
keep entire and distinct in their course along the nerves, do in 
various instances actually divide into branches, and in some 
cases unite or inosculate with each other, in approaching their 
termination. Thirdly, that in certain cases the fibres of nerves 
come into near relation at their peripheral extremities with cells 
resembling the nerve cells of the brain and ganglia.-f 

Differences of cerebrospinal nerves .—It remains to notice 
the differences which have been observed among the cerebro¬ 
spinal nei^ves in regard to the size of their fibres, and the 
proportioliatc amount of the different kinds of fibres which 
..theyRespectively contain. 

As already stated, both tubular and gelatinous fibres exist in cerebro-spinal 
nerves, and those of the tubular kind differ greatly from each other in size; 
but some anatomists consider that two different average sizes prevail among 
the tubular fibres, scarcely, if at all, connected by intermediate gradations ; 


* Magazine of Natural History, vol. xv, p. 121. 

t It may not be out of place here to remark, that M. Quatrefages describes 
the cutaneous nerves of the sin^larly organized fish named the Amphioxus 
or Branchiostoma, as finally dividing into excessively delicate homogeneous 
fibres, each of which terminates singly in a little oval body below die fine 
integument. In the figure which accompanies his description, the small ter¬ 
minal bodies referred to appear not unlike oval cells. 
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they accordingly distinguish two varieties of them, characterized by their size; 
and Volkmann and Bidder, as will be more fully explained in treating of the 
sympathetic nerve, arc further of opinion that the small kind are a system 
of nervous fibres derived from the ganglia. Be this as it may, the authors 
just named have bestowed much pains in endeavouring to arrive at an 
approximate estimate of the relative amount of the large and the small fibres 
in different nerves, and the following are the more important results of their 
researched:— 

1. The nerves of voluntary muscles have very few small fibres, usually in 
not larger proportion than about one to ten. 

2. In the nerves of involuntary muscles, whether derived immediately from 
the cerebro-spinal system or from the sympathetic, the small fibres eminently 
preponderate, being about a hundjed to one. 

3. The nerves going to the integuments have always many small fibres, at 
least as many small as large. 

4. ^ Nerves of sentient parts of mucous membranes have from five to twenty 
times more small fibres than large : in mucous membranes possessing little 
sensibility the nerves arc made up chiefly of small fibres. The nerves dis¬ 
tributed in the pulp of the teeth consist principally of large fibres, 

It is plain, however, that Volkmann and Bidder must have reckoned in 
with their small fibres more or fewer of the gelatinous sort, so tha^the pro¬ 
portion assigned to the small fibres in their estimate must be taken as includ- 
i'^8' gelatinous as well as tubular fibres; and this agrees with the observation 
previously made by Rcmak, that many more gelatinous fibres are contained 
in the cutaneous than in the muscular nerves. The roots of the spinal 
nerves contain fine fibres, but according to Rcmak only in very smtSl pro¬ 
portion ; Volkmann and Bidder state that in man the anterior roots contain 
proportionally more large fibres than the posterior. In almost all nerves the 
fibres diminish in size as they approach their termination. 

The fibres of the optic nerve for the most part resemble the white fibres of 
the brain, and readily become varicose. The same is true of the acoustic 
nerve, from its origin to its entrance into the internal auditory foramen, where 
it becomes fasciculated; also of the intracranial part of the olfactory, which, 
however, contains in addition grey matter and nerve cells. The branches of, 
the olfactory in the nose arc almost wholly made up of fibres bearing nuclei,* 
and having all the outward characters of the gelatinous fibres, like which, 
also, they cohere or cling fast together in the bundles which they form. 
Some branches seem to consist entirely of such fibres; others contain a few 
tubular fibres intermixed, which, however, may perhaps be derived from the 
nasal branches of the fifth pair. This peculiarity of the branches of the 
olfactory nerve, distinguishing it so much from other cerebral nerves, was, as 
far as I know, first distinctly pointed out by Todd and Bowman, although it 
seems not altogether to have escaped the notice of preceding anatomists, of 
Valentin, for instance, who compares the branches of the olfactory to the 
nervi molles of the sympathetic. 
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OF THE SYMPATHETIC OR GANGLIONIC NERVE. 

General ni^ This name is commonly applied to a nerve or system of 
rangcraent. ucryeg present on both sides of the body, and consisting of the 
following parts, viz.:—1. A scries of ganglia placed along the 
spinal column by the side of the vertebrm, connected with each 
other by an intermediate nerve cord, and extending upwards to 
the base of the skull and downwards as far as the coccyx. This 
principal chain of ganglia, with the cord connecting them, forms 
what is often named the trunk of the sympathetic. 2. Communi¬ 
cating branches, which connect these ganglia or the intermediate 
cord with all the spinal and several of the cranial nerves. 3. 
Primary branches passing off from the ganglionic chain or trunk 
of the nerve, and cither begtowing themselves at once, ami ge¬ 
nerally in form of plexuses, on the neighbouring blood-vessels, 
glands,<ind other organs, or,as is the case with the greater number, 
proceeding in the first instance to other ganglia of greater or less 
size (sometimes named praevertebral), situated in the thorax, 
abdomen, and pelvis, and usually collected into groups or coales¬ 
cing into larger ganglionic masses near the roots of the great ar¬ 
teries of the viscera. 4. Numerous plexuses of nerves, sent off 
fro'mU'hese visceral or prae vertebral ganglia to the viscera, usually 
creeping along the branches of arteries, and containing in various 
parts little ganglia disseminated among them. Some of these 
plexuses also receive contributions from spinal or cerebral nerves, 
by means of branches which immediately proceed to them with¬ 
out previously joining the main series of ganglia. 

Structure of StructuH of the sympathetic nerve .—The nervous cords of 
tlietfr"^',fc sympathetic consist of tubular fibres, and of gelatinous fibres 
nerve. ‘ mixfed with a greater or less amount of filamentous cellular tis¬ 
sue, and inclosed in a common external fibro-cellular sheath. 
The tubular fibres differ greatly from each other in thickness. 
A few are of large size, ranging from j^—th to j^th of an 
inch; but the greater number are of much smaller dimensions, 
measuring from about ^-^th to j^^th of an inch in diameter, 
and, though having a well defined sharp outline, for the most part 
fail to present the distinct double contour seen in the larger 
and more typical examples of the tubular fibre. The gelatinous 
fibres present the characters already described as pertaining to 
them. 
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The more grey-looking branches or bundles of the sympatlictic 
consist of a large number of the gelatinous fibres mixed with a few 
of the tubular kind; the whiter cords, on the other hand, contain 
a proportionally large amount of tubular fibres, and fewer of the 
gelatinous; and in some parts of the nerve grey fasciculi and 
white fasciculi, respectively constituted as above described, run 
alongside of each other in the same cords for "a considerable 
space without mixing. This arrangement may be seen in some 
of the branches of communication with the spinal nerves, in the 
trunk or cord which connects together the principal chain of gan¬ 
glia, and in the primary branches proceeding from thence to the 
viscera. In the last-mentioned case the different fasciculi get 
more mixed .as they advance, but generally it is only after the 
white fasciculi have passed througluone or more ganglia that they 
become thoroughly blended with the grey; and then, too, the 
nervous cords receive a large accession of gelatinous fibres, (ap¬ 
parently derived from the ganglia,) which are mixed u|> with 
the rest, and take off more and more from their whiteness. 

Regarding the nature of the gelatinous fibres, there is, ns has already hecn 
remarked, a wide difference of ojrinion, for several anatomists of rci»utation 
deny that they are nervous fibres at all : it becomes necessary, tl^rsforc, 
before proceeding further, to consider briefly this question. 

Those who deny the nervous nature of these fibres, rely chiefly on the dif¬ 
ference in aspect and anatomical cliaracters between theni and undoubted 
nervous fibres, and account for their presence in the nerves by referring them 
to the class of enveloping structures; maintaining, in short, that they are no¬ 
thing but fibres of cellular tissue imperfectly developed or otherwise modified, 
and that they serve merely as a sort of neurilema for the tubbla^-pr true ner¬ 
vous fibres. To this it may be replied, in the first place, that the large pro¬ 
portionate amount of gelatinous fibres in many branches of the sympi^thetitf 
ncrvc,and their varying arrangement in respect of the tubular fibres associated 
with them, do not accord with the idea of an enveloping tissue. Next, as re¬ 
gards discrepancy in structure and outward aspect, we may call to mind the 
instance of the striped and plain muscular fibres, as satisfactorily proving 
that textures differing widely in anatomical characters may yet fundamen¬ 
tally agree in function and vital endowments. Moreover, it is not correct to 
say that the gelatinous fibres have the characters of cellular tissue either 
perfectly or imperfectly formed ; it would be much nearer the truth to com¬ 
pare their appearance, as some have done, to that of the tubular nervous fibres 
in an early stage of development, although in saying this it is not meant that 
they are actually unfinished nervous fibres. If there be transitions, as is 
said, between the gelatinous fibres and the filaments of cellular tissue, tran- 
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sitions, too, it may be replied, are not wanting between them and the tubu¬ 
lar nerve fibres. Thus, Purkinje has described small-sized pale fibres bearing 
nuclei, and thus in so far agreeing with gelatinous fibres, which were, neverthe- 
lcss,fillcd with oleaginous fluid contents like the tubular; and so slight, indeed, 
would seem to be the gradations with which the two kinds of fibres pass 
into each other, that Volkmann and Bidder, both ^excellent observers, have 
been taxed with unwittingly reckoning gelatinous fibres among those which 
they consider as the true nervous fibres, while professing to distinguish between 
them. Again, an undoubted nervous tubule may in some part of its course 
assume characters approaching closely to those of the fibres in dispute. Thus, 
it is no uncommon thing for a tubular fibre of the most typical form, in ap¬ 
proaching its termination, to decrease in size, lose its double contour, and 
present the faint outline and finely granulaa aspect of a gelatinous fibre: we 
have seen that this change always occurs when a fibre enters a Pacinian body; 
and in the tadpole’s tail, as already described, nervous tubules are continued 
into fibres which are marked wi|h nuclei, and wholly agree in appearance 
with the gelatinous fibres ; these are probably immature, it is true, but yet 
they are di.stributed to a sentient part, and are capable of conducting senso¬ 
rial impressions. It would seem as if the difference in more obvious charac¬ 
ters between the different parts of the fibres in these cases, and perhaps also 
that bet^en nerve fibres in general, depended mainly on their respective 
size, and on the different proportion of their white substance, as well as on 
the presence or absence of nucleiform corpuscles. Were further proof want¬ 
ing that a pale faintly granular aspect, want of dark outline, cohesion with its 
neighbours, and abundant nuclei along its course, ought not to be considered 
as depriving a fibre of its nervous character, we need only refer to the 
structure of the nasal part of the olfactory nerve, already pointed out. 

But it is further objected, that, whilst tubular fibres have been seen to 
arise from ganglionic cells, those of the gelatinous sort are unconnected with 
these bodies, and appear to proceed from their inclosing capsules,—a differ¬ 
ence both distinguishing them from nervous fibres, and indicative of their 
enveloping , 9 t ncarilematic character. Without, however, admitting or deny¬ 
ing the force of this objection, were it founded in fact, it must be remembered 
''that it,rests principally on negative evidence directly opposed by the positive 
observations of Remak and Hannover; and the strenuous denial by Valentin 
and other highly respectable authorities, of the connexion even of the tubu¬ 
lar fibres with ganglionic cells,—a connexion which has been so decidedly 
established by subsequent observations,—ought to render us distrustful of an 
objection resting on negative evidence in a case so nearly analogous. 

In the last place, it is asserted that the gelatinous fibres do not continue in 
the nerves as far ns their extremities, and that they are accordingly wanting 
in the branches of nerves distributed in the coats of the intestines, and in 
various other parts supplied by the sympathetic. But this statement is incon¬ 
sistent with the observations both of Remak * and of Beck t; and the lat- 
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ter observer maintains even that very fine bundles of the sympathetic some¬ 
times consist solely of gelatinous fibres. 

We have next shortly to consider the relation between the Relation of 
sympathetic and the cerebro-spinal system of nerves. On this sympatiietic 
important question two very different opinions have long existed, 
in one modification or another, among anatomists. 1. Accord- nerves, 
ing to o*ne, which is of old date, but which has fetely been re¬ 
vived and ably advocated by Valentin, the sympathetic nerve 
is a mere dependency, offset, or embranchment of the cere¬ 
bro-spinal system of nerves, containing no fibres but such as 
centre in the brain and cord, although it is held that these fibres 
arc modified in their motor and sensory properties in passing 
through the ganglia in their way to and from the viscera and in¬ 
volantary organs. 2. According Jto the other view, the sym¬ 
pathetic nerve (commonly so called) not only contains fibres 
derived from the brain and cord, but also proper or intrinsic 
fibres which take their rise in the ganglia; and in its commu¬ 
nications with the spinal and cranial nerves, not only Receives 
from these nerves cerebro-spinal fibres, but imparts to them a 
share of its own proper ganglionic fibres, to be incorporated in 
their branches and distributed peripherally with them. There¬ 
fore, according to this latter view, the sympathetic nerve^oom- 
monly so called, though not a mere offset of the cerebro-spinal 
nerves, yet, receiving as it does a share of their fibres, is not 
wholly independent, and, for a like reason, the cerebro-spinal 
nerves (as commonly understood) cannot be considered as con¬ 
stituted independently of the sympathetic; in short, both the 
cerebro-spinal and the sympathetic are mixed nerveS, Chat is, the 
branches of either system consist of two sets of fibres of different^ 
and independent origin, one connected centrally with the ibrain* * 
and cord, the other with the ganglia. Hence, if we look to 
the central connexion of their fibres as the essential ground of 
distinction among nerves, the cerebro-spinal system of nerves 
might, strictly speaking, be considered as consisting of and 
comprehending all the fibres having their centre in the cerebro¬ 
spinal axis, whether these fibres run in the nerves usually deno¬ 
minated cerebral and spinal, or are distributed to the viscera in 
the branches of the nerve usually named the sympathetic; and, 
on the same ground, the sympathetic or ganglionic system, 
strictly and properly so called, would consist of and comprehend 
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all the fibres connected centrally with the ganglia, wherever such 
fibres exist and into whatever combinations they enter, whether 
proceeding to the viscera or distributed peripherally with the 
nerves of the body generally; the ganglia on the roots of the 
spinal and cerebral nerves, with the nerve fibres emanating from 
them, being reckoned into this system, as well as those usually 
denominated sjunpathetic. While ready, however, to acquiesce 
in the justice of the above distinction, we do not mean to 
(miploy the terms already in use in a sense different from that 
which is currently received. 

In endeavouring to decide between the two views above stated, it may be 
first observed that the existence in tlie syin]>atbctic nerve of fibres connected 
centrally with the ecrebro-spinal axis, is ]>roved not only by tracing bundles 
of fibres from the roots of the s])inaj nerves along the communicating branches 
and into the sympathetic, but by the ])aiu or uneasy sensations which arise 
from disease or disturbance of organs, such as the intestines, supplied exclu¬ 
sively by what are considered branches of the syinjiathetic, and by experi¬ 
ments on living or recently killed animals, in which artificial irritation of the 
roots of Che si)innl nerves, or of various parts of the ccrcbro-fspinal centre, 
caiised movemennts of the viscera. 

This fact, it is evident, accords with both of the above-mentioned opinions 
respecting the constitution of the sympathetic; but it may be further shewn 
that (tins nerve contains fibres which arise from the ganglia and take a peri¬ 
pheral course, so that the second of the two opinions a])proachcs nearer to the 
truth. In support of this assertion we may adduce the actual ohservation of 
nerve fibres proceeding from the nerve cells of the ganglia,—a fact which may 
now be considered ns established, and which would of itself be sufficient to 
settle tbe question, unless we suppose, with Wagircr, that each of these gan¬ 
glionic fibres has its root in the cerebro-spinal centre, and is merely con¬ 
nected with,'or^ as it were, interrupted by, a ganglionic globule in its course ; 
in which case, however, such fibres would still be pccidiar and difierent from 
thosc^fibres which are unconnected with ganglia. But there are indepen¬ 
dent grounds for believing that more fibres pass out of the sympathetic gan¬ 
glia than can possibly be derived from the brain and cord. This seems to 
follow from a comparison of the aggregate size of the branches issuing from 
these ganglia with that of all the branches which can be supposed to enter 
them. To explain this, however, we must first consider the mode of com¬ 
munication between the sympathetic and spinal nerves. 

The branches of communication which pass between the ganglia or gan- 
gliated cord of the sympathetic and the spinal nerves, are connected with 
the anterior and greater branch of each of the latter nerves, a little in 
advance of the spinal ganglion ; and at the point of connexion the commu¬ 
nicating branch in most cases divides into two portions, one, central, run¬ 
ning towards the roots of the spinal nerve and the spinal cord, the other. 
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peripheral, taking an outward course along with the anterior branch of the 
spinal nerve, with which it becomes incorporated and distributed. It can 
scarcely be doubted that the central portion, whilst it may contain fibres sent 
by the sympathetic to the spinal nerves or to the spinal cord, must necessarily 
contain all those which proceed from the cord to the sympathetic, and that, 
on the other hand, the peripheral division must consist of fibres imme¬ 
diately proceeding from tiie sympathetic and distributed peripherally with 
the spinal herve. It is further observed, that, in some of tljp junctions with 
the spinal nerves, the eentral and peripheral divisions of tho communicating 
branch arc about equal in size, and that in others the central i)art is greater 
than the peripheral, whilst in others, again, the perijdicral prevails over the 
central. Now, in an animal such as the frog, in which the spinal nerves are 
of small size and few in numbej;, it is possible, with the aid of the micro- 
scoj)e, to compare by measurement the central and peripheral divisions of 
the communicating branch in all the communications between the sympa¬ 
thetic and the spinal nerves, or even to count the fibres when the branches 
are very fine ; and by such a comparison Volkmann and Bidder have shewn, 
that, after making all reasonable deductions and allowances, the whole 
amount of the fibres, or at least the aggregate bulk of the fascictHi, which 
obviously pass from the sympathetic and run outwards with the* spinal 
nerves, considerably exceeds that of the central fasciculi which nyjst con¬ 
tain the fibres contributed to the symj)athctio from the ccrebro-sj>inal sys¬ 
tem ; and if to these peripheral fibres we add the branches distributed to 
the viscera, it seems plain that more fibres must proceed from the ganglia 
than can possibly be supposed to enter them from the spinal nerves or 
sj>inal cord, and that consequently the ganglia must themselves be Iffentres 
in winch nerve fibres take their rise. It is worthy of remark, that, in the 
frog, according to the observations of the anatomists just named, the central 
division of the communicating cord greatly exceeds the peripheral in the 
connexions with the upper spinal nerves, but that lower down it gradually 
diminishes, absolutely as well as in comparison with the peripheral, and at 
length disappears altogether, so that the fasciculi connected with,thc 8th and 
9th spinal nerves arc entirely peripheral in their course. 

Another circumstance still remains to be noticed respecting the commu- ^ifferonce 
nications of the sympathetic and spinal nerves. It has been long k11own*jjjg(,tj„g 
that in most of these communications there are usually two connecting cords, 
cords passing between the sympathetic and the spinal nerve j and it has been 
remarked also by various observers, that these cords contain grey as well as 
white fasciculi. More recently, however, Todd and Bowman have called 
attention to the fact that one of the two connecting cords is altogether of 
the grey kind, consisting of gelatinous fibres, with, as usual, a very few 
white or tubular fibres mixed with them ; and this observation has since 
been confirmed by Beck. The other cord either is entirely white, or, more 
commonly, is made up of a white and a grey portion running alongside 
each other. It seems highly probable that the white cords and the white 
fasciculi of tlie mixed cords contain the ccrcbro-spinal fibres which the spinal 
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nerves contribute to the sympathetic, and that the grey cords and fasciculi 
are contributions from the sympathetic to the spinal fterves. In corrobo¬ 
ration of this view, Mr. Bock observes that the grey cords on leaving the 
ganglia give small branches to the neighbouring vessels, and are reduced in 
size before joining the spinal nerves. Another interesting fact respecting these 
communications has been pointed out by the last-named observer somewhat 
similar to that previously noticed in the frog, namely, that, whilst the grey 
and white connc«ting cords are in the thorax of nearly equal size, the grey 
one relatively inereases lower down, and in the pelvis constitutes the sole 
communication between the sacral ganglia of the sympathetic and the spinal 
nerves, the white branches from the latter to the sympathetic passing over 
the sacral ganglia without joining them, to enter the sympathetic plexuses 
sent to the pclvie viscera. 

* Connexion tubular fibres of each white communicating fasciculus can be traced 

with the back to both the anterior and the posterior root of the spinal nerve, and 
two roots of gelatinous fibres from the grey fasciculus may be traced up into the anterior 
nerve and ganglion of the posterior root, which root has also 

spinal Cord, gelatinous fibres above the ganglion. Whether these central gelatinous fibres 
proceed *from the sympathetic to the spinal cord (possibly to be distributed 
to its vbssels), or are sent from the cord and spinal ganglia to the sympa¬ 
thetic, oj.pass both ways, is as yet uncertain. 

Course of further progress of the ccrebro-spinal fibres conveyed to the 

, spinal fibres sympathetic by the communicating branches, Valentin has endeavoured to 
thetic"*^ shew, that, after joining the main gaugliatcd cord or trunk of the sympathetic, 
they all take a downward direction, and, after running through two or more 
of tne^ganglia, pass off in the branches of distribution, leaving the trunk con¬ 
siderably lower down than the point where they joined it. He conceives that 
this arrangement, which he calls “lex progressus,” is proved by experi¬ 
ments on animals, in which he found, that, on irritating different parts of 
the ccrebro-spinal axis, as well as different branches of nerves, the visceral 
movements which followed bore a relation to the point irritated, which 
corresponded yyith the notion of such an arrangement. Volkmann and 
Bidder, oA the other hand, endeavour to shew that this opinion cannot 
^s..,be reconciled with the observed anatomical disposition of the fibres; nor 
‘will the experimental evidence in its favour apply to the upper part 
of the sympathetic, where, as Valentin himself admits, motorial fibres 
must be supposed to run in an upward direction to account for the 
contraction of the pupil which follows irritation of the cervical part of 
the sympathetic, unless, indeed, we suppose that the movement in this 
cose is reflex. 

Conclusion From what has been stated, it seems reasonable to conclude 
stitution'of nerve fibres take their rise in the ganglia both of the cerebro- 
sympathetic spinal and sympathetic nerves, and are in both kinds of nerves 
nerve. mixed with fibres of cerebral or spinal origin ; that the ganglia 
are nervous centres which probably receive through aflferent 
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fibres impressions of •wliicli we are unconscious and reflect these 
imprcssional stimuli upon efferent or motor fibres; that perhaps, 
even, certain motorial stimuli emanate from them, the movements 
excited by or through the ganglia being always involuntary, and 
affecting chiefly the muscular parts of the viscera, the sanguife¬ 
rous, and perhaps the absorbent vessels; and that, in fine, the 
chief purpose served in the animal economy by the ganglia and 
the ganglionic nerve-fibres, whether existing in acknowledged 
branches of the sympathetic, or contained in other nerves, is to 
govern the involuntary, and, for the most part, imperceptible 
movements of nutrition, in ^so far at least as these movements 
are not dependent on the brain and spinal cord. 

Among various physiologists of consideration, who adopt this 
view in a more or less modified shape, some are further of 
opinion that the fibres of ganglionic origin differ in structure, 
size, and other physical characters, from those which arisavin the 
cerebro-spinal axis. Thus, Remak considers the gan^ionic 
fibres to be exclusively of the kind above described under the 
name of gelatinous fibres, and these he accordingly proposed to 
distinguish by the name of “ organic," from the tubular, which 
he regarded as cerebro-spinal fibres. Volkmann and Bidder, on 
the other; hand, rejecting the organic fibres of Remak, deijyfng 
to them indeed the character of nervous elements altogether, en¬ 
deavour to shew that the true ganglionic fibres are identical with 
the smaller variety of tubular fibres, which especially abound 
in the branches of the sympathetic—fibres which they hold 
arc characterized by small size and by other peculiarities 
already mentioned. They contend, that, wherever these 
smaller fibres occur, whether in the sympathetic or in the 
branches or the roots of the spinal or cerebral nerves, they are 
derived from the ganglia, whilst the larger-sized tubular fibres, in 
the sympathetic as well as in the spinal nerves, are of cerebro¬ 
spinal origin. As regards this question, I must confess, that, 
although there is sufficient ground to admit the existence 
of fibres centering in the ganglia, as well as of others which 
arise from the cerebro-spinal axis, there does not seem to me to 
be conclusive evidence in favour of the opinions either of Remak 
or of Volkmann and Bidder, as to peculiar anatomical cha¬ 
racters being distinctive of the fibres of different origin; and, 
for aught tW has been proved to the contrary, all three va- 
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rieties of fibres spoken of, large tubular, small tubular, and 
gelatinous, may arise both in the cerebro-spinal axis and in the 
ganglia; although it is certainly true, that the two latter kinds 
largely predominate in the sympathetic, and abound in other 
nerves, or branches of nerves, which appear to receive large con¬ 
tributions from ganglia. 


VITAL PKOPEKTIES OF THE NERVOUS SYSTEM. 
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The fibres of nerves arc endowed with the property of trans¬ 
mitting impressions, or the effect of impressions, from the point 
stimulated towards their central or their peripheral extremities. 
One class of fibres conduct towards the nervous ventres, and are 
named “afferent,” their impBessions being “ centripetal ;”ancther 
class of fibres conduct towards their distal extremities, which are 
distrilAited in moving parts,and these fibres are named “efferent,” 
whilst their impressions are “ centrifugal.” Impressions pro¬ 
pagated centrally along the nerves to the brain give rise to 
sensations, varying according to the nerve impressed, and the 
objective cause of the impression : stimuli transmitted out¬ 
wardly, on the other hand, arc conveyed to muscles, and excite 
movements. Motorial stimuli thus passing along efferent 
nervous fibres may emanate from the brain, as in voluntary and 
emotional movements, or possibly from some other central part, 
as in the case of certain involuntary motions; or such stimuli 
may be applied in the first instance to afferent fibres, by these 
conducted to the brain or some other central organ, and then 
“ reflected’^ by the central organ to efferent fibres, along which 
th^ are propagated to the muscle or muscles to be moved ; and 
in this case the intervention of the central organ may give rise to 
sensation or not, the difference in this respect probably depend¬ 
ing on the part of the nervous centre where the reflexion takes 
place. 

The property of conducting a stimulus or propagating its 
effects in a determinate direction, belongs to the fibres of the 
nerves, and in all probability also to the fibrous part of the 
nervous centre, while it is probable that to the grey matter of 
the central organs, and especially to its cells or vesicles, is assign¬ 
ed the office of receiving impressions conveyed from without, 
and presenting them to the conscious mind,—of mediating be- 
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tween the mind and the efferent fibres in excitation of the latter 
by mental stimuli (as in voluntary and emotional acts), of trans¬ 
ferring to efferent fibres stimuli conducted to the centre by 
afferent fibres in the production of reflex movements, and, pos¬ 
sibly, of originating purely corporeal stimuli in certain involun¬ 
tary motions. Many physiologists suppose, that, in addition to 
these endowments, the nerves have a peculiar po^er of control- 
ing and regulating the molecular changes and chemical actions 
which occur in nutrition and in other allied processes ; but it may 
be fairly questioned, whether the effect justly attributable to the 
nerves in such cases, is ngt produced merely through the in¬ 
fluence which they exert over the motions of the minute vessels 
and contractile tissues concerned in the processes referred to. 

The properties above mentioned, of the nerves and nervous 
centres, have been commonly ascribed to a peculiar force de¬ 
veloped in the nervous system, which has received the ifhmes of 
“ nervous force,” “ nervous principle,” nervous influence,” and 
“ vis nervosa” (in the largest sense of that term); an(> whilst 
some physiologists consider that force ' as a species of agency 
altogether peculiar to living bodies, others have striven to iden¬ 
tify it with some of the forces known to be in operation in 
inanimate nature. Not a few of the latter have regarded the 
nervous agency as identical with electricity in some of its modi¬ 
fications, whilst others, acknowledging truly that electricity is a 
powerful stimulant of the nerves, and, as such, eminently calcu¬ 
lated to set in play the nervous force, and admitting that the 
two have some characters in common, nevertheless ipaintain that 
there is quite sufficient difference in their modes of ifianifcsta- 
tion to- mark them as distinct. 

I’he greater number of nerves possess both afferent and 
efferent fibres, and arc named compound or moto-sensory, in as 
much as they minister both to sensation and motion. In such 
compound nerves the two kinds of fibres are mixed together 
and bound up in the same sheaths; but in the most numerous 
and best known examples of this class, the afferent and efferent 
fibres, though mixed in the trunk and branches of the nerves, 
are separated at their roots. This is the case in the spinal nerves: 
these have two roots, an anterior and posterior, both for the 
most part consisting of many funiculi, and the posterior passing 
through a ganglion with which the fibres of the anterior root 
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have no connexion. Now it has been ascertained by appro¬ 
priate experiments on animals, that the anterior root is efferent 
and contains the motor fibres, and that the posterior is afferent 
and contains the sensory fibres. The fifth pair of cranial nerves 
has a sensory root furnished with a ganglipn, and a motor root, 
like the spinal nerves. The glosso-pharyngeal and pneumo- 
gastric nerves* arc also decidedly compound in nature; they 
arc also provided with ganglia at their roots, which involve a 
greater or less number of their fasciculi; but it has not yet been 
satisfactorily determined whether in these nerves the fibres which 
have different properties are collected at the roots into separate 
bundles, nor how they arc respectively related to the ganglia'. 
The sympathetic, as already stated, contains both afferent and 
efferent fibres. 

Simple nerves arc such as contain cither afferent or efferent 
fibres bnly. The olfactory, auditory, and optic arc simple 
afferent and sensory nerves. The third, fourth and sixth, the 
facial, (file spinal accessory and hypoglossal nerves arc generally 
regarded as examples of simple motor nerves; there is reason 
to believe, at least, that they are simple and motor in their 
origin, or as far as their proper fibres are concerned, and that the 
sensibility evinced by some of them in their branches is owing 
to sensory fibres derived from other nerves which join them in 
their progress. 


DEVELOPMENT OF NEttVES. 

Schwann found that, in the foetal pig, throe inches long, the commencing 
nerves consisted of agranular matter indistinctly arranged in palc,longitudinal, 
coherent fibres, with coll nuclei contained in or attached to them. Though 
'' •■he lit,s not been able to trace their earliest stages, he infers,from the analogy 
of the muscular tissue, that these fibres are formed by the coalescence of 
cells whose nuclei remain, and accordingly supposes that they are tubes filled 
with finely granular matter (fig. <56'). In a somewhat more advanced stage 
these pale fibres lose their granular aspect, and acquire the dark contour,— 
in short, put on the characters of ordinary tubular fibres ; and many of them 
may be seen which have undergone this alteration in a part of their length, 
whilst the remaining part is still in its primitive condition, (fig. 66' 2, 2.) 
The pale fibre is supposed to acquire dark contours in consequence of 
the formation of the “white substance” or “medullary sheath but the 
mode in which this substance is added to the pale fibre is uncertain. 
Schwann is inclined to tliink that it is formed as a secondary deposit on 
the internal surface of the tubular membrane, which he supj)oses to exist 
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Fig. 6C.* 



in tlic pale fibre as a tube formed by the eoalesced walls of the primary 
eells, and that the granular matter contained in the pale fibre remains 
and "forms the “primitive band” or “a^cis.” Most of the nuelei dis- 
apj)ear, but here and there one may be seen on a tubular nerve fibre, 
situated, according to Schwann, within the tubular membrane, between it 
and the white substance, as represented in fig. 66’, 6. When first fcrmcd, 
the fibres are of comparatively small size. 

In growing parts of the embryo which extend themselves outwards, the 
more distant portion of the nerves, like that of other continuous structures, 
must bo the last formed; and in the tadpole’s tail Schwann observed that the 
fibres of the more remote and growing nervous branches arc smaller and 
devoid of the dark contour, but arc a continuation of fibres (of cailic% Rnd 
older branches) which possess that character; so that the deposition of white 
substance seems to advance along the fibres in a peripheral direction, the part 
which is nearer the centre and begins earlier to be formed being also first 
perfected. As mentioned in a former page (cevi), little angular knots are 
observed in the tadpole’s tail, where several of these pale fibres meet to¬ 
gether; and these Schwann supposes to be remnants of formative,cells which 
had branched out and united vrith neighbouring cells to form thes reticular 
nerve-fibres. Kolliker, who has lately investigated the development of the 
tissues in batrachian larvae, is also of opinion that the nervous fibrc&*are 
formed by the junction of ramified cells; he, however, further concludes from 
his observations, that the pale fibres which first appear enlarge, that fine 
tubular fibres are then developed in their substance, either singly or in 
slender fasciculi of two or three, and that the latter fibres at first end 
abruptly, but eventually form loops. 

* Development of nervous fibres (after Schwann). 1. Portion of a nerve, 
exhibiting pale fibres and nuclei, from an embryo pig, four and a half inches 
in length. 2, 2. Two nerve fibres from a more advanced embryo; the 
white substance is already formed at one part. 3 and 4. Fibres from the 
pneumogastric nerve of a calf, in which the nervous matter has been dis¬ 
placed at one part, while the tubular membrane remains. 6. Fibre from 
the same nerve, exhibiting a nucleus-like corpuscle. Magnified 450 dia¬ 
meters. 
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As to the formation of the*nervc cells found in the grey matter of the brain, 
spinal cord, and ganglia, hut very little is known. Valentin conceives that 
they are formed round other celLs which serve them as nuclei, their granular 
contents being first deposited, and afterwards their inclosing cell-wall. 
Others suppose that they arc developed from nuclei like ordinary cells, and 
then acquire their peculiar contents. The nu€leus-likc bodies and the 
pellucid cells of different sizes found in the cortical grey matter of.thc brain, 
have been supposed to be successive conditions of the larger granular cells 
in progress of development; and some physiologists think it not improbable 
that a constant succession of these cells is produced to take the place of 
others that arc destroyed and consumed after fulfilling their office. 

The divided ends of a nerve that has been cut across readily reunite, and 
in process of time true nerve fibres arc formed in the cicatrix, and restore 
the continuity of the nervous strxicturc. Tlic conducting property of the 
nerve, as regards both motion and sensation, is eventually reestablished 
through the reunited ]>art. 
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The blood, from ■wbicli the solid textures immediately derive 
material for their nourishment, is conveyed through the body by 
branched tubes named blood-vessels. It is driven along these 
channels by the action of the heart, which is a hollow muscular 
organ placed in the centre of the sanguiferous system. One set 
of vessels, named arteries, conduct the blood out from the heart 
antf distribute it to the different regions of the body, whilst other 
vessels named veins bring it back to the heart again. From the 
extreme branches of the arteries the blood gets into tfic com¬ 
mencing branches of the veins or revehent vessels, by passing 
through a set of very fine tubes which connect the tifo, and 
which, though not abruptly or very definitely marked off from 
cither, arc generally spoken of as an intermediate set of vessels 
and by reason of their smallness are called the capillary {i. e. 
hair-like) vessels, or, simply, the capillaries. 

The conical hollow muscular heart is divided internally into 
four cavities, two placed at its base, and named auricles, and two 
occupying the body and apex, named ventricles. The auricles 
arc destined to receive the returning blood from the great veins, 
Ivhich accordingly open into them, and to deliver it yibo the ven¬ 
tricles ; whilst it is the office of the latter to propel tte blood 
through the body. The ventricles have therefore much thicker, 
and stronger sides than the auricles, and the great arterial trunks 
lead off from them. Each auricle' opens into the ventricle of 
the same side,^but the right auricle and ventricle are entirely 
shut off from those of the left side by an impervious partition 
placed lengthwise in the heart. 

The blood passes out from the left ventricle by the main artery 
of the body, named the aorta, and is sent through the numerous 
subordinate arteries, which are branches of that great trunk, to 
the different parts of the system, then, traversing the capillaries, 
it enters the veins, and is returned by two great venous trunks, 
named the superior and.inferior venm cavse, to the right auricle. 
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In passing from the arteries to the veins the blood changes in 
colour from red to dark and is otherwise altered in quality, and 
in this condition it is unfit to be again immediately circulated 
.through the body. On returning, therefore, to the right side of 
the heart, the blood, now dark and venous, must reacquire the 
florid hue and other though less obvious qualities of arterial 
blood before it'is permitted to resume its course. For this pur¬ 
pose, being discharged by the right auricle into the right ven¬ 
tricle, it is driven, by the contraction of that ventricle, along the 
pulmonary artery and its branches to the lungs, where, passing 
through the capillary vessels of these organs, it is exposed to the 
influence of the air and undergoes the requisite change, and 
having now become florid again, it enters the commencing 
branches of the pulmonary veins, which, ending by four trunks 
in the left auricle, convey it into that cavity, whence it is imme¬ 
diately discharged into the left ventricle to be sent again along 
the aorta and through the system as before. 

The'-blood may thus be considered as setting out from any 
given point of the sanguiferous system and returning to the 
same place again after performing a circuit, and this motion is 
what is properly termed the circulation of the blood. Its course 
from the left ventricle along the aorta, through the system and 
back by the venae cavae to the right ventricle, is named the 
greater or systemic circulation, and its passage through the lungs 
by the pulmonary artery and pulmonary veins from the right to 
the left side of the heart, is termed the lesser or pulmonary cir¬ 
culation ; but the blood must go through both the greater and 
the lesser circulation in order to perform a complete circuit, or 
. to return to the point from which it started. As the vessels 
employed in the circulation through the lungs have been named 
pulmonary, so the aorta which conveys the blood to the system 
at large is named the systemic artery, and the ^venae cavae the 
systemic veins, whilst the two sets of capillaries interposed be¬ 
tween the arteries and veins, the one in the lungs the other in 
the body generally, are respectively termed the pulmonary and 
the systemic capillaries. 

The blood flows in the arteries from trunk to branches, and 
from larger to smaller but more numerous tubes; it is the reverse 
in the veins, except in the case of the vena porta, a vein which 
carries blood into the liver. This advel^pnt vein, though consti- 
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tuted like other veins in the first part of its course, divides on 
entering the liver into numerous branches, after the manner of 
an artery, sending its blood through these branches and through 
the capillary vessels of the liver into the efferent hepatic veins to 
be by them conductedjto the inferior vena cava and the heart. 

The different parts of the sanguiferous system above enume¬ 
rated may be contemplated in another point of ^iew, namely, 
according to the kind of blood which they contain or convey. 
Thus the left cavities of the heart, the pulmonary veins and the 
aorta or systemic artery, contain red or florid blood fit to cir¬ 
culate through the body; th« right cavities of the heart with the 
venm cavse, or systemic veins, and pulmonary artery, on the 
other hand, contain dark blood requiring to be transmitted through 
the lungs for renovation. The former or red-blooded division of 
the sanguiferous system, commencing by the capillaries of the 
lungs ends in the capillaries of the body at large, the Ijftter or 
dark-blooded part commences in the systemic capillaries anH ter¬ 
minates in those of the lungs. The heart occupies an intermediate 
position between the origin and termination of each, and the 
capillaries connect the dark and the red set of vessels together 
at their extremities and serve as the channels through which the 
blood passes from the one part of the sanguiferous system tS the 
other, and in which it undergoes its alternate changes of colour, 
since it becomes dark as it traverses the systemic capillaries and 
red again in passing through those of the lungs. 

ARTEEIES. 

These vessels were so named from the notion that thby natu¬ 
rally contained air. This error which had long prevailed in the 
schools of medicine was refuted by Galen who showed that the 
vessels called arteries, though for the most part found empty 
after death, really contained blood in the living body. 

Mode of Distribution ,—The arteries usually occupy pro¬ 
tected situations; thus after coming out of the gres^t visceral 
cavities of the body they run along the limbs on the aspect of 
flexion, and not upon that of extension where they would be 
more exposed to accidental injury. 

As they proceed in their course the arteries divide into 
branches, and the division may take place in different modes. 
An artery may at once Resolve itself into two or more branches,. 
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no one of which greatly exceeds the rest in magnitude, or it may 
give off several branches in succession and still maintain its cha¬ 
racter as a trunk. The branches come off at different angles, 
most commonly at an acute angle with the further part of the 
trunk, but sometimes at a right or an pbtuse angle, of which 
there are examples in the origin of the intercostal arteries. The 
degree of deviation of a branch from the direction of the trunk 
was supposed to affect the force of the stream of blood, but 
Weber maintains, that it can produce little or no effect in a sys¬ 
tem of clastic tubes maintained, like the arteries, in a state of 
distension. 

An artery, after a branch has gone off from it, is smaller than 
before, but usually continues uniform in diameter or cylindrical 
until the next secession; tlms it was found by Mr. Hunter that 
the long carotid artery of the camel docs not diminish in calibre 
throu^out its length. A branch of an artery is less than the 
trunk' from which it springs, but the combined area or collective 
capacity of all the branches into which an artery divides, is greater 
than the calibre of the parent vessel immediately above the point 
of division. The increase in the joint capacity of the branches 
over that of the trunk is not in the same, proportion in every 
instance of division, and there is at least one case known in which 
there is no enlargement, namely the division of the aorta into the 
common iliac and sacral arteries; still, notwithstanding this and 
other possible exceptions, it must be admitted as a general rule that 
an enlargement of area takes place. From this it is plain, that, 
the area of Uie arterial system increasing as its vessels divide, the 
capacity of the smallest vessels and capillaries will be greatest, 
and^as the same rule applies to the veins, it follows that the arte¬ 
rial and venous system may be represented, as regards capacity, 
by two cones whose apices (truncated it is true) are at the heart, 
and whose bases are united in the capillary system. The effect 
of this must be to make the blood move slower as it advances 
along the arteries to the capillaries, like the current of a river 
when it flows in a wider and deeper channel, and to accelerate its 
speed as it returns from the capillaries to the venous trunks. 

When arteries unite they are said to anastomose or inoscu¬ 
late. Anastomoses may occur in tolerably large arteries, as 
those of the brain, the hand and foot, and the mesentery, but 
they are much more frequent in the smaller vessels. Such inos- 
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culations admit of a free communication between the currents of 
blood, and must tend to promote equability of distribution and 
of pressure, obviating the effects of local interruption. 

Arteries commonly pursue a tolerably straight course, but in 
some parts they are tortuous. Examples of -this in the human 
body arc afforded by the arteries of the lips and of the uterus, 
but more striking instances may be seen in some of the lower 
animals, as in the well known case of the long and tortuous sper¬ 
matic arteries of the ram and bull. In very moveable parts like 
the lips this tortuosity will allow the vessel to follow their mo¬ 
tions without undue stretchmg; but in other cases its purpose is 
not clear. The physical effect of such a condition of the vessel 
on the blood flowing along it must be to reduce the velocity, by 
increasing the extent of surface ovef which the blood moves and 
consequently the amount of impediment from friction ; still it 
does not satisfactorily appear why such an end should be provided 
for in the several cases in which arteries arc known to follow a 
tortuous course. The same remark applies to the pecftliar ar¬ 
rangement of vessels named a “ rete mirabile,” in which an arte¬ 
ry suddenly divides into small anastomosing branches which in 
many cases unite again to reconstruct and continue the trunk. 
Of such retia mirabilia there are many examples in the lower 
animals, but, as already remarked, the purpose which they serve 
is not apparent. The best known instance is that named the 
rete mirabile of Galen, which is formed by the intracranial part 
of the internal carotid artery of the sheep and several other qua¬ 
drupeds. 

Physical Properties .—Arteries possess considerable' strength 
and a very high degree of elasticity, being extensible and rq|,rac-, 
tile both in their length and width. When cut across, they 
present, although empty, an open orifice; the veins, on the 
other hand, collapse, unless when prevented by connexion with 
surrounding rigid parts. 

Structure .—In most parts of the body the arteries are inclosed 
in a sheath formed of dense cellular tissue, and their outer coat 
is connected to the sheath by filaments of the same tissue, but so 
loosely that when the vessel is cut across its ends readily shrink 
some way within the sheath. The sheath may inclose other 
parts along with the artery, as in the case of that enveloping the 
carotid artery, which al^o includes the internal jugular vein and 
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pneumogastric nerve. Some arteries want sheaths, as those for 
example which arc situated within the cavity of the cranium. 

Independently of this sheath, arteries (except those of minute 
size whose structure will be afterwards described with that of the 
capillaries) have been usually described as/ormed of three coats, 
named from their relative position, internal, middle, and exter¬ 
nal ; and as this nomenclature is so generally followed in medical 
and surgical works, and also correctly applies to the structure of 
arteries so far as it is discernible by the naked, eye, it seems best 
to adhere to it as the basis of our description, although it will be 
seen, as we proceed, that some of theoe coats are found by micro¬ 
scopic examination really to consist of two or more strata differ¬ 
ing from each other in texture, and therefore reckoned as so 
many distinct coats by some 'recent authorities. 

Internal coat. This may be raised from the inner surface of 
the artelries as a fine transparent colourless membrane, elastic but 
very easily broken, especially in the circular or transverse direc¬ 
tion, s« that it cannot be stripped off in large pieces. It is 
very commonly corrugated with very fine and close longitudinal 
wrinkles, caused most probably by a contracted state of the 
artery after death. Such is the appearance presented by the 
internal coat to the naked eye, but by the aid of the microscope 
it is found to consist of two different structures, namely; 1. 
A scaly epithelium, forming the innermost part or lining. This 
is described by Henle as a thin simple layer of elliptical or irre¬ 
gularly rhombic particles, which are sometimes elongated so as 
to resemUe, spindle-shaped fibres. These epithelial elements 
have round or oval nuclei, which, however, may disappear; 
.indeed the whole structure sometimes becomes indistinct. 
2. One or more layers of a peculiar structure, forming the 
chief substance of the inner coat, and styled by Henle the 

striated,” “ perforated,” or “ fenestrated membrane.” This 
consists of a thin and brittle transparent film, forming one or 
several layers, in which latter case it may be stripped off in 
small shreds, which have a remarkable tendency to curl in at 
their upper and lower borders, and roll themselves up as repre¬ 
sented in the figure (fig. 670* The films of membrane are 
marked by very fine pale streaks, following principally a longi¬ 
tudinal direction, and joining each other obliquely in a sort of 
network. Henle considers these lines <to be reticulating fibres 
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formetl upon the membranous layer. This membrane is further 
remarkable by being perforated with numerous round, oval, or 
irregularly shaped apertures of different sizes. In some part of 
Fig. 67'.* the arteries the perforated mem¬ 

brane is very thin, and therefore 
difficult to strip off; in other 
situations it is of considerable 
thickness, consisting of several 
layers ; but it often happens that 
the deeper layers of this struc- 
, ture, i. e., those farther from the 
inner surface, lose their mem¬ 
branous character, and degenerate 
into e mere network of longitu¬ 
dinal anastomosing fibres, quite 
similar to fine fibres of elastic tissue; indeed there seemff much 
reason to think that the perforated membrane is merely a* form 
or modification of that tissue. These longitudinal reticnlating 
fibres are, however, sometimes spoken of as constituting a dis¬ 
tinct coat. 

Middle coat. This consists of distinct fibres disposed circu¬ 
larly round the vessel, and consequently tearing off in a circular 
direction, although the individual fibres do not form complete 
rings. The considerable thickness of the walls of the larger 
arteries is due chiefly to this coat; and, in the smaller ones, it 
is said to be thicker in comparison with the calibre of the vessel. 
In the largest vessels it is made up of many layers^ .thus, up¬ 
wards of forty have been counted in the aorta, twenty-bight in 
the carotid, and fifteen in the subclavian artery (Rauschel) ; and 
shreds of perforated membrane, similar to that of the inner coat, 
are often found between the layers. The middle coat is of a 
tawny or reddish-yellow colour, not unlike that of the elastic 
tissue, but, when quite fresh, it has a softer and more translu¬ 
cent aspect than the last-named tissue. Its more internal part 
is often described as redder than the rest, but the deeper tint 
is probably due to staining by the blood after death. The 
fibres forming this coat are highly elastic, and were regarded by 
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many, especially among the French anatomists, as being iden¬ 
tical in nature with those of the yellow elastic tissue: but it 
consists in reality of two kinds of fibres, namely, 1st, pale, 
translucent, soft, flattened fibres, measuring from TfAuth to 
j-j^th of an inch in breadth, presenting here and there a few 
elongated nuclei-form corpuscles, and having the other characters 
of the plain fariety of muscular fibres; and, 2ndly, fine elastic 
fibres mixed with the former, and joining together as usual in an 
irregularly reticular manner. The contractility (vital) of the 
arteries is due to this coat. 

External coat. This has usually been descriDett as made up 
of interwoven filaments of cellular and elastic tissues; but Henle 
has correctly pointed out that it consists, in the larger arteries, 
of two layers of different texture, viz., 1st, an internal stratum 
of genuine elastic tissue, most obvious in arteries of large calibre, 
and b<Jcoming thinner and at length disappearing in those of 
small'size; 2ndly, an outer layer, consisting of ordinary cellular 
or areolar tissue, in which the filaments are closely interwoven, 
and in large and middle-sized arteries chiefly run diagonally or 
obliquely round the vessel; the interlacement of these filaments 
becomes much more open and lax towards the surface of the 
artery, where they connect the vessel with its sheath, or with 
other surrounding parts. This cellular layer is usually of great 
proportionate thickness in the smaller arteries. 

Some arteries have much thinner coats than the rest, in pro¬ 
portion to their calibre. This is strikingly the case with those 
containcd.,within the cavity of the cranium, and in the vertebral 
canal; the difference depends on the external and middle coats, 
winch, in the vessels referred to, arc thinner than elsewhere. 

The coats of arteries receive small vessels, both arterial and 
venous, named vasa vasorum, which serve for their nutrition. 
The little nutrient arteries do not pass immediately from the 
cavity of the main vessel into its coats, but are derived from 
branches which arise from the artery, (or sometimes from a 
neighbouring artery,) at some distance from the point where 
they are ultimately distributed, and divide into smaller branches 
within the sheath and upon the surface of the vessel before 
entering its coats. They form a network in the tissue of the 
external coat, from which a few penetrate into the middle coat, 
and follow the circular course of its fibres; none have been dis- 
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covered in the internal coat. Minute venules return the blood 
from these nutrient arteries, which however they do not closely 
accompany, and discharge it into the vein, or pair of veins, 
which usually run alongside the artery. 

Arteries are generality accompanied by larger or smaller nerves; Nerves of 
and when, in the operation of tying an artery, these happen to 
be included along with it in the ligature, great ^ain is expe¬ 
rienced, but the vessel itself, when in a healthy condition, is 
insensible. Nerves are, nevertheless, distributed to the coats of 
arteries, probably for governing their contractile movements. 

The nerves come chiefly freyn the sympathetic, and in smaller 
proportion from the cercbro-spinal system. They form plexuses 
round the larger arteries, and run along the smaller branches in 
forno of fine bundles of fibres, which»here and there twist round 
the vessel, and single nerve-fibres have been seen closely accom¬ 
panying minute arteries. There is less certainty as to die ex¬ 
tent and mode of distribution of the nerves in the arterial coats ; 
some observers state, that filaments may be traced as far«as the 
middle coat; and Valentin describes them as ending there in a 
plexus. 

Vila! properties^. — Conlractilily. Besides the merely meclmnical proporty Crnitractil- 
of elasticity, arteries are endowed in a greater or less degree with vital con- 
tractility, by means of which they can narrow their calibre. This vital 
contractility, which has doubtless its scat in the soft, pale fibres of the middle coat, 
middle coat, does not cause rapid contractions following in rhythmic succes¬ 
sion like those of the heart; its operation is, on the contrary, slow, and the 
contraction produced is of long endurance. Its effect, or its tendency, is to ’ 
contract the area of the arterial tube, and to offer a certain amouut»of resist¬ 
ance to the distending force of the blood ; and as the contracting vessel will 
shrink the more, the less the amount of fluid contained in it, the vital wn- 
tractility would thus seem to adjust the capacity of the arterial system to the 
quantity and force of the blood passing through it, bracing up the vessels, ns 
it were, and maintaining them in a constant state of tension. In producing 
this effect, it co-operates with the elasticity of the arterial tubes, but it can 
be shewn that after that has reached its limit of operation the vital eontrac- 
tion can go further in narrowing the artery. The vital or muscular con¬ 
tractility of the arteries, then, counteracts the distending force of the heart 
and seems to be in constant operation. Hence it is often named “ tonicity,” Tonicity 
and, so fa,r, justly, but at the same time, like the contractility of other mus¬ 
cular structures, it can, by the application of various stimuli, be artificially 
excited to more vivid action than is displayed in this natural touic or 
balanced state ; and, on the other hand, it sometimes relaxes more than the 
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habitual degree, and then the vessels yielding to the distending force of the 
heart become unusually dilated. Such a remission in their contractile force 
(taking place rather suddenly) is probably the cause of the turgescence of the 
small vessels of the skin which occurs in blushing, and the arteries of erectile 
organs are probably affected in the same marine^ so os to permit of an 
mented flow of blood into the veins or venous cayitics when erection begins. 

The vital contractility of small sized arteries is easily demonstrated in the 
transparent partS of cold-blooded animals. If the point of a needle be two 
or three times drawn quickly across one of the little arteries (not capillaries) 
in the web of a frog’s foot placed under the microscope, the vessel will be 
seen slowly to contract, and the stream of blood passing through it becomes 
smaller and smaller, and, by a repetition of the process, may be made almost 
entirely to disappear. After persisting ki this contracted state for some 
minutes, the vessel will gradually dilate again to its original size. The same 
effect may be produced by the application of ice-cold water, and also 
by galvanism, cspeciidly when a sapid succession of shocks is sent through 
the vessel by means of a coil, as practised by Pldward and Ernest H. Weber.* 
Moreover, if one of the small arteries in the mesentery of a frog or of a small 
warm-))loodcd animal, such ns a mouse (Poiseuille), be compressed so as to 
take off the distending force of the blood from the part beyond the poiht 
■ where ilie pres.sure is applied, that part will diminish in calibre, at first no 
doubt from its elasticity, and therefore suddenly, but afterwards slowly. 
This gradual shrinking of an emptying artery after its elasticity has ceased 
to ojrerate, may be shewn also by cutting out the frog’s heart or dividing the 
mot*, trunks of the vessels : it is obviously due to vital contraction. 

The contractility of the middle-sized and larger arteries is not so con¬ 
spicuous, and many excellent observers have failed to elicit any satisfactory 
manifestation of such property on the application of stimuli to these vessels. 
Others, however, have observed a sufficiently decided, though by no means a 
striking degree of contraction slowly to follow mechanical irritation or 
repeated application of the galvanic wires to these arteries in recently killed 
animals. < To' render this effect more evident, my colleague, Dr. C. J. B, 
Williams, adopted a method of experimenting which he had successfully 
cnifloycd to test the irritability of the bronchial tubes. He tied a bent glass 
tube into the cut end of an artery, and filled the vessel, as well as the bend 
of the tube, with water; the application of galvanism caused a narrowing 61 
the artery, the reality of which was mode manifest by a rise of the fluid in 
the tube. Contraction is said also to follow the application of chemical 
stimulants, but as these may directly corrugate the tissue by their chemical 
action, the evidence they afford is less satisfactory. Cold causes contrac¬ 
tion of the larger arteries, according to the testimony of various inquirers ; 
and, as in the smaller arteries, a gradual shrinking in calibre ensues in these 
vessels, when the distending pressure of the blood is taken off, by the ex¬ 
tinction or impairment of the force of the heart on the approach of death. 


* Muller’s Archiv, 1847. p. 232. 
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From the experiments of Dr. Parry, it would appear that the contraction 
thus ensuing, proceeds considerably beyond what would be produced by 
elasticity alone, and that it relaxes after death, when vitality is completely 
extinct, so that the artery widens again, to a certain point, at which it is 
gaaUy maintained by its eltaticity. 

VEINS. 

Modt of distribution ,—The veins arc ramified throughout the 
body, like the arteries, but there are some differences in their 
proportionate number and size, as well as in their arrangement, 
which require to be noticed. • 

In most regions and organs of the body, the veins are more 
numerous and also larger than the arteries, so that the venous 
system is altogether more capacious than the arterial, but the 
proportionate capacity of the two cannot be assigned with exact¬ 
ness. The pulmonary veins form an exception to this rtile, for 
they do not exceed in capacity the pulmonary arteries. 

The veins are arranged in a superficial and deep set, the for¬ 
mer running immediately beneath the skin, and thence named 
subcutaneous, the latter commonly accompanying the arteries, 
and named venee comites vel satellites arteriarum. The large 
arteries have usually one accompanying vein, and the medi^!n- 
sized and smaller arteries two ; but there arc exceptions to this 
rule: thus the veins within the skull and spinal canal, the 
hepatic veins, and the most considerable of those belonging to 
the bones, run apart from the arteries. 

The communications or anastomoses between veins.of consi- 
derable size, are more frequent than those of arteries 8f equal 
magnitude. 

Structure .—The veins have much thinner coats than the 
arteries, and collapse when cut across or emptied; whereas a 
cut artery presents a patent orifice. Notwithstanding their 
comparative thinness, however, the veins possess considerable 
strength, more even, according to some authorities, than arteries 
of the same calibre. The number of their coats has been differ¬ 
ently reckoned, and the tissues composing them differently de¬ 
scribed by different writers, and this discrepancy of statement 
is perhaps partly due to the circumstance that all veins are not 
perfectly alike in structure. In most veins of tolerable size, 
three coats may be distinguished, which, as in the arteries, have 
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been named external, middle, and internal. The external coat 
is thin, but strong and tough; it is composed of fibres, and 
bundles of fibres, of the same nature as those of the cellular and 
fibrous tissues, interlacing in all directions, with some elastic 
fibres intermixed. The internal coat is Jess brittle than that of 
the arteries, and therefore admits of being more easily peeled off 
without tearing; but in other respects the two arc very much 
alike. That of the veins consists inwardly of an epithelium, as 
in the arteries, and next to that, of one or more layers of very 
fine clastic fibres, though not all of equal fineness, forming close 
longitudinal reticulations, with or without portions of perforated 
membrane. Between the external and internal coats, are one, 
two, or even more layers of fibres, which may be said to consti¬ 
tute the middle coat. Thbse layers consist of fibres, agreeing 
in all respects with the white or waved filaments of the cellular or 
areolar tissue, either quite pure, or mixed in one or other of the 
layers with a greater or less amount of fibres resembling those 
of th<f middle coat of the arteries, that is, having the anatomical 
characters of the plain muscular fibres. The fibres usually run 
circularly in one of these layers, and, when another is present, 
its fibres are longitudinal, oblique, or irregular. According to 
EfJ.’ Che vers,* in the deep as well as in some of the superficial 
veins of the trunk and neck, the middle coat is composed of se¬ 
veral layers of circular fibres, with only here and there a few 
that take a longitudinal course; whilst that of the veins of the 
limbs, whether superficial or deep, consists of a circular layer, and 
immediately within that a strong layer of longitudinal fibres. 
The muscular tissue of the auricles of the heart is prolonged 
fqj some way on the adjoining part of the venae cavae and pul¬ 
monary veins. The veins in the cancelli of bones, those which 
form the sinuses, or at least the lining of the sinuses of the dura 
mater, as well as the veins of the cavernous body of the penis, 
being supported by firm structures, have thinner coats ; but it 
seems to be an error to deny to them all but the internal coat. 

The coats of the veins are supplied with nutrient vessels, vasa 
vasorum, in the same manner as those of the arteries. Nerves 
have not been demonstrated in the coats of veins generally ; but 
some observers have succeeded in tracing small branches of 


Medical Gazette, 1845^ p. 638. 
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nerves on the vena cava inferior, where it passes behind the liver, 
and filaments, supposed to be nervous, have been seen by Pap- 
penheim on some of the cerebral veins. 

Vital properties. —Veins, when in a healthy condition, appear to be almost Contracti- 
devoid of sensibility. Tkey possess vital contractility, which shews itself hty. 
in the same manner as that of the arteries, but is greatly inferior in degree, 
and much less manifest. The muscular parts of the gre^t veins, near the 
auricles of the heart, on being stimulated, in recently killed quadrupeds, 
exhibit quick and decided contractions, somewhat resembling those of the 
auricles themselves. 


Valves ,—Most of the veins are provided with valves, a me¬ 
chanical contrivance beautifully adapted to prevent the reflux of 
the blood. The valves are formed of semilunar folds of the 
lining membrane, strengthened by %ome included fibro-cellular 
tissue, which project obliquely into the vein. Most commonly 
two such folds or flaps are placed opposite each other (fig. 68', a); 

Fig. 08'.* the convex border o^each. 



incline towards each other in this 


which, according to Haller, 
forms a parabolical curve, 
is connected with the side 
of the vein; the other 
edge is free, and points 
towards the heart, or at 
least in the natural direc¬ 
tion of the current of the 
blood along the vessel, and 
the two flapi .obliquely 
direction. Moreover, 'the wall 


of the vein immediately above (or nearer the heart than) Uie 
curved line of attachment of the valves, is dilated into a pouch 
or sinus on either side (fig. 68', b a), so that when distended with 
blood or by artificial injection, the vessel bulges out on each 
side, and thus gives rise to the appearance of a knot or swelling 
wherever a valve is placed (as in fig. o). From the above 
description, it is plain that the valves are so directed as to oflFer 


Valves of 
veins. 


* Diagrams shewing valves of veins, a. Part of a vein laid open and 
spread out, with two pairs of valves, b. Longitudinal section of a vein, 
showing the apposition of the edges of the valves in their closed state. 
0 . Portion of a distended vein, exhibiting a swelling in the situation of a 
pair of valves. 

s 2 
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no obstacle to the blood in its onward flow, but that when from 
pressure or any other cause it is driven backwards, the refluent 
blood, getting between the dilated wall of the vein and the 
flaps of the valve, will press them inwards until their edges 
meet in the middle of the channel and clq^e it up. 

The valvular fclds are usually placed in pairs, as above described; in the 
veins of the horse and other large quadrupeds three are often found ranged 
round the inside of the vessel, but tliis rarely occurs in the human body. 
On the other hand, the valves are placed singly in some of the smaller 
veins, and in large veins single valves arc not mifrequently placed over the 
openings of smaller entering branches; algo in the right auricular sinus of 
the heart there is a single crescentic fold at the orifice of the vena cava 
inferior, and another more completely covering the opening of the principal 
coronary vein. 

Many veins arc destitute of valves. Those which measure less than a 
line in diameter rarely, if ever, have valves. Valves arc wanting in the 
trunks of the superior and inferior venae cavac, in the trunk and branches of 
the portal vein, in the hepatic, renal and uterine veins; also in the sper¬ 
matic veins of the female. In the male, these last-mentioned veins have 
valves in their course, and in cither sex a little valve is occasionally found 
in the renal vein, placed over the entrance of the spermatic. I'he jmhno- 
nary veins, those within the cranium and vertebral canal, and those of the 
caqcellatcd texture of bone, as well as the trunk and branches of the umbi¬ 
lical vein, are without valves. Valves are not generally found, and when 
present are few in number, in the azygos and intercostal veins. On the 
other hand, they arc numerous in the veins of the limbs (and especially of 
the lower limbs), which arc much cx])oscd to pressure in the muscular 
movements, or from other causes, and have often to conduct the blood 
against the direction of gravity. No valves are met with in the veins of 
reptiles and fishes, and not many in those of birds. 


' CAPILLARY VESSELS. 

That the blood passed from the arteries into the veins was of 
course a necessary part of the doctrine of the circulation, as de¬ 
monstrated by Harvey ; but the mode in which the passage took 
place was not ascertained until some time after the date of his 
great discovery. The discovery of the capillary vessels, and of 
the course of the blood through them, was destined to be one 
of the first fruits of the use of the microscope in anatomy and 
physiology, and was reserved for Malpighi (in 1661), to whose 
rare sagacity these sciences have been so greatly indebted for 
their advancement. 
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When the web of a frog’s foot is viewed through a microscope 
of moderate power (as in fig. fi9'), the blood is seen passing 

rapidly along the small arteries, 
and thence more slowly through 
a network of finer channels, by 
which it is conducted into the 
veins. These small vessels, in¬ 
terposed between the finest 
branches of the arteries and the 
commencing veins, arc the capil¬ 
lary vessels. I’hcy may be seen 
also in the lungs or mesentery 
of the frog and other batrachi- 
ans, land in the tail and gills of-+h^r larva;; also in the tail of 
small fishes ; in the mesentery of mice or other small quadru¬ 
peds ; and generally, in short, in the transparent vascular^parts 
of animals which can readily be brought under the microscope. 
These vessels can also be demonstrated by means of fine* injec¬ 
tions of opaque coloured material, not only in membranous parts, 
such as those above-mentioned, but also in more thick and 
opaque tissues, which can be rendered transparent by drying. 

The capillary vessels of a part are most commonly arrangeT^n 
a network, the branches of which arc of tolerably uniform size, 
though not all strictly equal; thus they do not divide into 
smaller branches like the arteries, or unite into larger ones like 
the veins; but the diameter of the tubes, as well as the shape 
and size of the reticular meshes which they form, di^ejrs in dif¬ 
ferent textures. Their prevalent size in the human bocJy may, 
speaking generally, be stated at from to ttjVu tli of ^n 

inch, as measured when naturally filled with blood. But they 
are said to be in some parts considerably smaller, and in others 
larger than this standard: thus, Weber has measured injected 
capillaries in the brain, which he found to be not wider than 
xrVo th of an inch, and Henl6 has observed some still smaller, 
—in both cases apparently smaller than the natural diameter of 
the blood corpuscles. The capillaries, however, when deprived 
of blood, probably shrink in calibre immediately after death ; 
and this consideration, together with the fact that their distension 

* Capillary blood-vessels in the web of a frog’s foot (after Dr. A. 
Thomson). The arrows indkate the couree of the mood. 
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by artificial injection may exceed or fall short of what is natural, 
should make us hesitate on such evidence to admit the existence 
of vessels incapable of receiving the red particles of the blood. 
The diameter of the capillaries of the marrow, or of the medul¬ 
lary membiane, is stated as high as — tb of an inch. In other 
parts, their size varies between these extremes : it is small in 
the lungs, small also in muscle ; larger in the skin and mucous 
membranes. According to Mr. Toynbee, the extreme branches 
of the arteries and the commencing veins in certain parts of the 
synovial membranes arc connected by loops of vessels, which are 
dilated at their point of flexure to^a greater size even than the 
vessels which they immediately connect, and such can scarcely 
with propriety be termed capillaries. 

There are diflTcrences als6 in the size or width of the mfcshcs 
of the capillary network in different parts, and consequently in 
the number of vessels distributed in a given space, and the 
amount of blood supplied to the tissue. The network is very 
close in the lungs and in the choroid coat of the eye, close also 
in muscle, in the skin, and in most parts of the mucous mem¬ 
branes, in glands and secreting structures, and in the grey 
part of the brain and spinal cord. On the other hand, it has 
wide meshes and comparatively few vessels in the ligaments, 
tendons, and other allied textures. In infants and young per¬ 
sons, the tissues are more vascular than in after life; growing 
parts, too, are more abundantly supplied with vessels than those 
which are stationary. 

The fig\j[rc of the capillary network is not the same in all 
tcxturcl. In many cases the shape of the meshes seems accom¬ 
modated to the arrangement of the elements of the tissue in 
which they lie. Thus in muscle, nerve, and tendon, the meshes 
are long and comparatively narrow, and run conformably with 
the fibres and fasciculi of these textures (fig. 70'). In other 
parts the meshes are rounded or polygonal, with no one dimen¬ 
sion greatly predominating (fig. 71'). In the smaller-sized 
papillae of the skin and mucous membranes, the vessels of the 
network are often drawn out into prominent loops. 

Structure of the small-sized vessels and capillaries. The 
capillary vessels have real coats, and are not mere channels 
drilled in the tissue which they pervade, as has sometimes been 
maintained. In various parts they are readily separable from the 
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surrounding substance or parenchyma, as in the brain and retina, 
and in such cases it is easy to display their independent mem¬ 
branous parietes. The number, as well as the structure of their 



coats, differs according to the size of the vessels. Capillaries of 
a diameter less than ^ th of an nnch have but a single coat, 
which is formed of simple homogeneous transparent mem¬ 
brane, with nucleiform corpuscles attached at intervals on the 
outer surface, or inclosed as it were in the substance of the mem¬ 
brane (fig. 72'). Some of these attached or imbedded'corpus¬ 
cles are round, others oval, the latter usually lying with their 



long diameter parallel to the axis of the vessel. In vessels one 
or two degrees larger (fig. 73'), the structure is more complex. 


* Injected capillary vessels of muscle, seen with a low magnifying power. 

+ Injected capillaries of the skin magnified. 

j Capillary vessels from the pia mater of the sheep, with nucleiform 
corpuscles. After Hcnl^. Magnified diameters. 

^ Fig. 73' represents a minute artery, treated with acetic acid, and mag¬ 
nified about 200 diameters (after Hcnle). a. Cavity of the vessel and longi¬ 
tudinally-disposed nuclei of the primitive membrane ; 6, 6, middle coat with 
elongated corpuscles disposed circularly ; e, one of these corpuscles ; an¬ 
other seen endwise ; c, c, external coat, with .longitudinal nuclei, g, g. 
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The corpuscles of the primitive simple membrane are more 
numerous and more lengthened (a) ; an epithelium exists on the 
inside of the primitive membrane, and on its outside is added a 
layer (J, h) containing nucleiform corpuscles, elongixted in a direc¬ 
tion across the diameter of the vessel (c, ft ). This layer corre¬ 
sponds with tlie middle or muscular coat of the arteries, and 
accordingly, in vessels of somewhat greater size, the characteristic 
circular fibres of that tunic appear in the layer in question, as well 
as the nuclei. Outside of all is the cellular coat (c, c), marked by 
longitudinal nuclei (§■, ^). In vessels of ^^tli of an inch in dia¬ 
meter, the striated or perforated membrane may be discovered ; 
but, as formerly stated, this may be wanting altogether. In ves¬ 
sels of still larger size, the primitive membrane, with its longitudi¬ 
nal corpuscles, may have disappeared, and it generally does disap¬ 
pear in the arteries; in other cases, according to Henle, (on whose 
statements the present description is founded,) it is converted 
into or is supplanted by one or more layers of longitudinal fibres, 
partly pale, flattened, and parallel, and partly of the nuclear 
or elastic kind. This longitudinal-fibrous coat is seen in many 
of the veins, between the circular-fibrous coat and the fenestrated 
membrane, or, when the latter is wanting, immediately under the 
cpitlielium. In small arteries and veins, but two or three re¬ 
moves from the capillaries, no difference in structure can be 
perceived between the two kinds of vessels. 

Vital con- Vital properties .—From the share which the capillaries take in many 

tractility. vital actions^ both healthy and diseased, and especially from the part they 
have been* supposed to play in the process of inflammation, much pains has 
naturally been bestowed to find out whether they are endowed with vital 
conlKactility. There is still, however, a difference of opinion on this ques¬ 
tion ; and, although the weight of evidence is, on the whole, in favour of the 
existence of this property in the capillaries, it must, nevertheless, be con¬ 
fessed that the proof is by no means so positive and clear as in the case of 
the small arteries. The chief grounds on which it is affirmed are the two 
following, which rest on the testimony of various competent observers, who 
have made the question as to the irritability of the capillaries the subject of 
experimental inquiry; viz., Ist, That stimulants, such as alcohol, oil of tur¬ 
pentine, pepper, and ice or icc-cold water, applied to the frog’s foot or 
mesentery, cause the capillary vessels to shrink in diameter, and that this 
contraction is speedily followed by their dilatation beyond their natural 
capacity and by retardation of the blood; the shrinking of the vessels being 
attributed to the direct operation of the stimuli on their contractility, and 
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their subsequent dilatation to the temporary exhaustion of that property, 
consequent on its previous undue excitation. 2ndly. That when the vessels 
are preiernaturally dilated, in the way above described, or by the action of 
ammonia or common salt, they may, after a time, be made to contract to 
their usual size by the reapplication of stimuli. 

Termination arteries.—The only known termination of arteries is in 
veins, and this takes place by means of capillary vessels^of some of the 
forms above described, unless, perhaps, in the interior of erectile organs, to 
be specially referred to hereafter, in which it has been supposed by some 
anatomists that small arteries open into wide venous cavities, without the 
intervention of capillaries. Additional modes of termination have, however, 
been assumed to exist. Thus, it was believed that branches of arteries 
ended in cxhalent vessels, which,*in their turn, terminated by open orifiees 
on the skin, on the surface of different internal cavities, or in the cellular 
tissue ; other arterial branches were supposed to be continued into the ducts 
of se’crcting glands, and it was, moreoveP, imagined that, besides the red 
capillaries, there existed finer vessels, which passed between the arteries and 
the veins, and from their smallness were able to convey only the colourless 
part of the blood. The existence of these colourless or “ serous ” fessels, 
as they were called (vasa serosa, vasa non rubra), was held, by most autho¬ 
rities, to bo universal, by others it was assumed as necessary, at least, in 
the colourless textures; but these views have now been generally aban¬ 
doned, although they long prevailed almost without question, and were 
made the basis of not a few influential doctrines in pathology and practical 
medicine. 

Erectile, or cavernous tissue .—By this term is understood a peculiar struc¬ 
ture, forming the principal part of certain organs which are capable of being 
rendered turgid, or erected, by distension with blood. It consists of dilated 
and freely intercommunicating branches of veins, into which arteries pour 
their blood, occupying the areolse of a network formed by fibrous, elastic, 
and probably contractile bands, named trabeculse, and inclosed jn a disten¬ 
sible fibrous envelope. This peculiar arrangement of the blotlU-vessels 
scarcely deserves to be regarded as constituting a distinct texture, though 
reckoned as such by some writers ; it is restricted to a very few parts of %e 
body, and in these is not altogether uniform in character ; the details of its 
structure will, therefore, be considered with the special description of the 
organs in which it occurs. 

DEVELOPMENT OF BLOOD-VESSELS. 

The first vessels which appear are formed within the ovum, in the ger¬ 
minal membrane, and the process subsequently goes on in growing parts of 
the animal body. New vessels, also, are formed in the healing of wounds 
and sores, in the organization of effused lymph, in the restoration of lost 
parts, and in the production of adventitious growths. Passing over the 
earlier accounts, the following may servo as an outline of the process, as 
deduced from the observations of Schwann, on the formation of vessels in 
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the germinal membrane of the incubated egg, and in the growing tail of 
batrochian larvse, repeated and confirmed ns they have recently been, in the 
latter case, by Kolliker. 

From cells. The smaller vessels and capillaries originate from nucleated cells similar 
to those which at first constitute the different parts of the embryo. The 
cell-wall, or envelope, of these cells, 74',* 

shoots out into slender pointed 
processes, tending in different di¬ 
rections, so that they acquire an 
irregularly star-shaped or radiated 
figure. The prolongations from 
neighbouring cells encounter one 
another, and join together by their 
ends, and the irregularly ramified 
or reticuliir cavities thus produced 
arc the channels of rudimentafy 
capillaries. It is in this way, ac¬ 
cording to Schwann, that the net¬ 
work of vessels begins in the vas¬ 
cular area of the germinal mem¬ 
brane. In growing parts, where 
new vessels are formed in the 
vicinity of those already existing, 
as represented in the adjoining 
figIJre (74'), not only do the pro¬ 
cesses of the stellate cells join those 
of neighbouring cells, but some of 
them meet and join with similar 
pointed processes which shoot out 
from the sides of neighbouring 
capillary vessels, and in this man¬ 
ner the View vessels arc adopted 
into the existing system. The 
junctions of the cells with each 
other or with capillary vessels are, at first, of great tenuity, and con¬ 
trast strongly with the central and wider parts of the cells; they appear 
then to be solid, but they afterwards become pervious and gradually 
widen, blood begins to pass through them, and the capillary network 
acquires a tolerably uniform calibre. 'The original vascular network may 

* Capillary blood-vessels of the tail of a very young frog larva. Magni¬ 
fied 350 diameters. After Kolliker. a. Capillaries permeable to blood. 

b. Fat granules, attached to the walls of the vessels and concealing nuclei. 

c. Hollow prolongation of a capillary, ending in a point, d. A branched 
cell, containing a nucleus and fat granules, and communicating by three 
branches with prolongations of capillaries already formed, e. Blood cor¬ 
puscles, 
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become closer by the formation of new vessels in its interstices, and 
this is effected by similarly metamorphosed cells, arising in the arcolas, 
and joining at various points with the surrounding vessels, and also, according 
to Kblliker, simply by pointed off-shoots from the existing capillaries 
stretching across the intervals and meeting from opposite sides, so as when 
enlarged to form new connecting arches. From observations made on 
tbe foetal membranes of sheep, Mr. Paget has found tha^ the mode of 
formation of capillaries described by Kollikcr in batrachians, holds good 
also in mammiferous animals.* The simple homogeneous coat of the capil¬ 
laries is thus formed out of the walls of the coalescing cells; the nuclei 
on the capillaries seem, however, too numerous to be accounted for merely 
by the nuclei of these cells. Whilst the finest capillaries retain this simple 
structure, those that are larger Acquire the additional coats already de¬ 
scribed, and it seems probable that the smaller arteries and veins are formed 
in the same manner; indeed, it would seem not unreasonable to presume, that 
the several gradations of structure seen a# permanent conditions in vessels 
of successively larger calibre, may represent the successive steps by which a 
vessel, having originally the small size and the simple membrane of a fine 
capillary, increases in width and acquires the complex tunics of a vein or 
artery. Further observations, however, are required on this point. K61- 
liker states, that many vessels which eventually attain a medium size, arc 
originally derived from round cells, which unite in single or double rows 
and form the primitive simple membranous tube of such vessels, by coales¬ 
cence of their cavities and walls. He thinks that, in other moderate sized 
vessels, the process of formation is the same as in the case of the heart%id 
the large venous and arterial trunks, which are formed not after the manner 
of the capillaries, but in the way described by most preceding embryo¬ 
logists, namely, by an agglomeration of cells in the situation of the future 
heart and along the line of the great vessels, forming at first a solid mass, 
but subsequently becoming hollow within by liquefaction in the centre, 
whilst the circumferential cells are metamorphosed into the f^rcs of the 
heart and the several tissues constituting the coats of the vessels. • 

The blood-vessels may be said to increase in size and capacity in propor¬ 
tion to the demands made on their service. Thus, as the uterus enlarges 
in pregnancy, its vessels become enlarged, and when the main artery of a 
limb is tied, or otherwise permanently obstructed, collateral branches, ori¬ 
ginally small and insignificant, augment greatly in size, to afford passage to 
the increased share of blood which they arc required to transmit, and by 
this admirable adaptation of them to the exigency, the circulation is restored. 
In such cases, an increase takes place in length, as well as in diameter, and 
accordingly the vessels very commonly become tortuous. 


Inireasc of 
bWod-ves¬ 
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* Supplement to Muller’s Physiology, by Baly and Kirkes, 1848, p. 104. 
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ABSORBENT OR LYMPHATIC SYSTEM. 

Under this head we include not only the vessels specially 
called lymphatics, together with the glands belonging to them, 
but also those named lacteal or chyliferous, which form part of 
the same system, and differ in no respect from the former, save 
that they not only carry lymph like the rest, but arc also em¬ 
ployed to take up the chyle from the intestines during the pro¬ 
cess of digestion and convey it into the blood. An introductory 
outline of the absorbent system has already been given at page 
Ixxxv. 

A system of lymphatic vessels is superadded to the sanguife¬ 
rous in all classes of vertebrated animals, but such is not the 
case in the invertebrata; in many of these, it is true, the san¬ 
guiferous vessels convey a colourless or nearly colourless blood, 
but r\o additional class of vessels is provided for conveying lymph 
or chyle, at least none such has hitherto been detected. 

DihtrUnction .—In man and those animals in which they are 
present, the lymphatic vessels are found in nearly all the textures 
and organs which receive blood; the exceptions are few, and 
with the progress of discovery may yet possibly disappear. 

Jjyraphatics have not as yet been traced in the substance of 
the brain and spinal cord, though they exist in the membranous 
envelopes of these parts; nor have they been detected within the 
eyeball, or in the placenta and foetal envelopes. It is true that 
some anatomists have succeeded in injecting what they conceive 
to be plexuses of lymphatic vessels in the cornea of the eye and 
in the umbilical cord, but it has not been satisfactorily shewn 
thjjt the injection in these cases had really passed into lympha¬ 
tics. I have distinctly seen lymphatic vessels, distended with 
their own lymph, on the surface of an eye which had repeatedly 
suffered from chronic inflammation ; but in this case the vessels 
appeared to be in or immediately beneath the conjunctival mem¬ 
brane. 

In the different regions of the body, and in the several inter¬ 
nal viscera, the lymphatics are arranged in a superficial and a 
deep set. The former run underneath the skin or under the 
membranous coats immediately enveloping the organs in which 
they are found; the latter usually accompany the deep-seated 
blood-vessels. The principal lymphatip vessels of a part exceed 
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the veins in number, but fall short of them in size; they also 
anastomose or intercommunicate much more frequently than the 
veins alongside of which they run. 

Origin. —This may be either superficial or deep ; that is, the 
lymphatics may arise ijamediately underneath free surfaces, both 
external and internal, as for example those of the skin and mu¬ 
cous membranes, or deeply in the substance of orgtns. 

In the superficial mode of origin, the lymphatics most 
generally arise in form of networks or plexuses out of which 
single vessels emerge at various points and proceed directly to 
lymphatic glands or to join larger lymphatic trunks. These 
plexuses of origin for the most part consist of several strata, 
becoming finer as they approach the surface, in respect both of 
the ^-alibrc of the vessels and the closeness of their reticulation. 

This is shewn in the adjoining figure (75'), 
which is meant to represent the lymphatic 
plexuses of the skin. But even the* most 
superficial and finest network is composed 
of vessels which arc larger than the san¬ 
guiferous capillaries. They do not open on 
the surface, as was at one time supposed, 
and the fluids which they imbibe must pass 
into them by transudation. 

In some situations the plexuses of origin have much the appearance of 
strata of intercommunicating cells, and accordingly the lymphatics have 
been sometimes described as arising from small cellular cavities, A charac¬ 
teristic example of the appearance referred to is afforded by the intestine of 
the turtle, after its lynijdiatics have been injected with mcrcui^^ Jliese ves¬ 
sels are then seen to emerge from what has all the appearance of a dense 
stratum of small rounded cells filled with mercury and lying beneath Jhe 
surface of the mucous coat. This appearance is, however, to be regarded as 
in reality produced by the short distended branches of n very close lymphatic 
network, and transitions are accordingly met with between this and the 
more usual and regular forms. 

But the plexiform mode of origin, though perhaps the most common, is 
not universal. According to recent observations by Kdlliker, the eutaneous 
lyrnphatic-s in the tail of batrachian larvee branch out in an arborescent man¬ 
ner, and do not unite into a network; their ultimate branches, or, to speak, 
perhaps, more properly, their commencing radicles, have free but closed 

* Lymphatic vessels of the skin of the breast injected,—after Brcschet._o, 

superficial, and b, deeper plexus, c. A lymphatic vessel, which proceeded to 
tlie axillary glands. _ 
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ends, not dilated, but running out into fine points. Again, the origin of the 
lacteals in the intestinal villi is by many held to be peculiar. It was stip- 
posed by some that tlicy began by open moutbs on the surface of the villi. 
Liebcrkiilm conceived that there w.as a single opening on the summit of each 
villus leading to a cellular cavity within, which he named “ampulla,” and 
from which a lacteal vessel ])roceeded. Cruiksb^ink, from what he saw in 
examining the human villi when they were distended with chyle, was led to 
believe that ctfth of these processes had on its surface several orifices of 
commencing lacteals. Others, denying the reality of these apparent ojjen- 
ing.s, still differ in ojiinion as to the arrangement of the lacteal vessels within 
the villi. Some, following the opinion of Mascagni and Meckel, describe 
the commencing lacteals of a villus as arranged in a plexus like its blood¬ 
vessels ; and this view, which is also stipportcd by recent observations of 
E. H. Weber, appears to me the most probable. Krause describes and 
figures a lacteal taking its rise in a villus by several smaller branches, of 
which some appear to commcnce,by a free extremity, and others join in a 
j)lcxus. Henld, on the other hand, found in each of the villi only a single 
lacteal branch with a blind dilated extremity, and this view, or one substan¬ 
tially tjic same, is suj)portcd by Ilcrbst.* 

When lymphatics arise deeply, their origin is hidden from 
view, and the precise mode in which it takes place is not knowm. 
There is, however, no good ground for supposing that it differs in 
any essential point from what is observed in the more obvious 
cai^-s already referred to. 

It has been sometimes maintained that the lymphatics of glandular 
organs communicate at their origin with the ducts; but, although it is 
no uncommon thing for matters artificially injected into the ducts of glands, 
as, for instance, those of the liver and testicle, to pass into the lymphatics, a 
careful examination of such cases leads to the conclusion that the injected 
material ,doed not find its way from the ducts into the lymphatics by any 
naturally existing communication, b\it by accidental rupture of contiguous 
brurtches of the two classes of vessels. It seems probable, also, that the 
communications often held to exist between the commencing lymphatics, 
both superficial and deep, and capillary blood-vessels, have no better founda¬ 
tion, and that the passage of injection here also relied on as evidence, is to 
be accounted for in the same way. A fact mentioned by Kdllikcr throws 
light on these alleged communications with sanguiferous capillaries. In 
investigating the lymphatics of the tadpole’s tail with the microscope, that 
observer not unfrcquently noticed that blood corpuscles got into the lym¬ 
phatics from the .small blood-vessels, and he was able to recognize in the 
living animal the communications by which they passed. At first he looked 
on these communications as natural, but, after repeated and careful investi- 

Das Lympbgefasssystem und seine Vcrrichtungen. Getting. 1844. 
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gations, he satisfied himself that they were produced accidentally by contu¬ 
sion or some other injury inflicted on the parts. 


Structure. —The lymphatic vessels have much thinner coats Coats of 
than the arteries or veins, so thin and transparent indeed that 
the contained fluid can be readily seen through them. Kdlliker 
describes the fine lymphatics which he saw in the tail of batm- 
chian larvoc as coi '‘sting of a simple homogeneo'us membrane 
like that of the san^ iferous capillaries, only still more delicate, 
and like that also p. renting nuclciform corpuscles, which were 
enveloped in groups of fine granules. The vessels were jagged 
or serrated along both sides with sinuosities and pointed denti- 
culations. According to Henle, the commencing lacteals in the 
intestinal villi consist also of a simple membrane with elongated 
nucltiform corpuscles lying in a longitudinal direction. 

The medium-sized and larger lymphatics, as well as the tho¬ 
racic duct, are admitted by all anatomists to have at least two 
coats, and some assign three, besides an epithelium on the inner 
surface. Mr. Lane describes three, namely, an internal, which is 
lined by the epithelium, a middle or fibrous, and an external, 
analogous to the external or cellular coat of the blood-vessels. 

The inner tunic is thin and transparent, also extensible and 
elastic, but less so than the other coats, for it is the first to ^fve 
way when the vessel is unduly distended; its internal surface is 
covered with a simple layer of scaly epithelium, as in the blood¬ 
vessels. The middle or fibrous coat, is very extensible and 
clastic. It consists, according to Mr. Lane, of longitudinal 
fibres, having the anatomical characters of the plain, involuntary 
muscular fibres, freely mixed with fibres of ccllulai* tissue. 

Herbst describes two layers of plain muscular fibres in the mid¬ 
dle tunic, but Mr. Lane states, that, although a few may be (^S- 
tinguished next to the inner coat, taking a transverse, and others 
an oblique direction, the great majority run longitudinally. The 
external or cellular coat resembles that of the blood-vessels, like 
which it possesses considerable extensibility and elasticity, and is 
composed of interlaced fasciculi of areolar tissue, mixed with 
some elastic fibres. 


nerves. 


The lymphatics receive vasa vasorum, which ramify in their Vessels and 
outer and middle coats: nerves distributed to them have not yet 
been discovered, although their probable existence has been 
inferred on physiological grounds. 
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Vital properties ,—That the lymphatics arc endowed with vital contracti¬ 
lity is shewn by the effect of mechanical irritation applied to the thoracic 
duct, as well as by the general shrinking and emptying of the lacteal and 
lymphatic vessels on their exposure to the contact of cold air, in the bodies 
of animals opened immediately after death. 

» 

Valves. —The lymphatic and lacteal vessels are furnished 
with valves serving the same office as those of the veins, and for 
the most part constructed after the same fashion. They gene¬ 
rally consist of two semi-lunar folds arranged in the same way as 
in the valves of veins already described, but deviations from the 
usual structure here and there occur. Thus Mr. Lane has ob¬ 
served some valves in which the planes of the semilunar flaps 
were directed not obliquely but transversely across the vessel; 
an arrangement calculated to impede the flow of fluid in both 
directions, but not completely to intercept it in either. In others, 
described by the same authority, the two folds, placed transverse¬ 
ly as before, were coalesced at one end, so as to represent a trans¬ 
verse septum with an incomplete transverse slit. In a third 
variety, he found the valve formed of a circular fold correspond¬ 
ing with a constriction outside, and probably containing circular 
contractile fibres capable of completely closing the tube. 

• Valves arc not present in all lymphatics, but where they exist 
they follow one another at much shorter intervals than those of the 
veins, and give to the lymphatics, when much distended, a beaded 
or jointed appearance. Valves are placed at the entrance of the 
lymphatic trunlis into the great veins of the neck. They are 
wanting in the reticularly arranged vessels which compose the 
plexuses o^^ origin already spoken of; so that mercury injected 
into one of these vessels runs in all directions so as to fill a 
greater or less extent of the plexus, and passes along the sepa¬ 
rate vessels which issue from it. 

The lymphatics of fish and naked amphibia are, generally 
speaking, destitute of valves, and may therefore be injected from 
the trunks; in the turtle a few valves are seen on the larger 
lacteals which pass along the mesentery, but none on those upon 
the coats of the intestine ; and valves arc much less numerous in 
the lymphatics and lacteals of birds than in those of mammife- 
rous animals. 

Absorbent or lymphatic glands,, named also conglobate 
glands, and by modern French v/xitcrs,Jymphatic ganglions, are 
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small solid bodies placed in the course of the lympliatics and 
lacteals, through which the contents of these vessels have to pass 
in their progress towards the thoracic or the right lymphatic duct. 
'I’hesc bodies arc collected in numbers along the course of the 
great vessels of the nsek, also in the thorax and abdomen, espe¬ 
cially in the mesentery and alongside the aorta, vena cava inferior 
and iliac vessels. A few, usually of small size, are found on the 
external parts of the head, and considerable groups are situated 
in the axilla and groin. Some three or four lie on the popliteal 
vessels, and usually one is placed a little below the knee, but 
none farther down. In the arm they are found as low as the 
elbow-joint. 

A lymphatic vessel may pass through two, three, or even more 
lymf>hatic glands in its course, whilSt, on the other hand, there 
arc lymphatics which reach the thoracic duct without encounter¬ 
ing any gland in their way. 

The size of these bodies is very various, some being not much 
bigger than a hcmpsced, and others as large or larger than an 
almond or a kidney-bean. In shape too they present differences, 
but most of them arc round or oval. 

A lymphatic gland essentially consists of a network of finely 
divided lymphatic vessels on and between which cap¬ 
illary blood-vessels arc ramified, the whole being 
gathered up and compacted into a comparatively 
dense mass by cellular tissue, which at the surface 
of the gland forms for it an inclosing capsule. 
The lymphatics or lacteals which enter g.,gland are 
named inferent or afferent vessels (^vasa ir^erentia 
scu afferentia) (fig. 76', a, U) and those which is^uc 
from it efferent vessels (vasa efferentia,) (d, c). 
The afferent vessels, on approaching a gland, 
divide into many small branches {b), which enter the 
gland and by their further ramifications, which arc 
more or less involved and tortuous, form within it 
an intricate plexus (c); from this plexus the eflfer- 
ent vessels proceed in form of small branches (d), 
which issue from the gland, and at a little distance beyond it 

* A lymphatic gland injected with mercury and dried,—after Hewson.— 
a b inferent, d e efferent vessels, communicating with c, plexus of lymphatics 
within the gland. 

t 


Fig, 76'.* 
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unite into one or more trunks (e), usually larger in size but 
fewer in number than those of the afferent vessels. The afferent 
and efferent vessels arc therefore continuous with each other 
within the gland, and the cellular cavities described by some 
anatomists as intervening between them asd serving as the me¬ 
dium of their communication, appear to be nothing more than 
jfartial dilatations of some branches of the common connecting 
])lcxus. 

Tlio plexiform branches of lymphatics within the {glands must evidently 
he eollccdively more capacious than the afferent or efferent vessels with 
which tliey arc continuous, and hence the lymph or chyle must move more 
slowly throuj,d» tiicni, and wliilc thus detained or delayed in the gland, it is 
brouglit into close relation with the blood of the numerous capillaries 
distributed on the lymphatic plcs-us, and is thus placed in the most favour¬ 
able condition for receiving matters from that fluid, or for yielding up 
something to the sanguiferous system. The transmi.ssion of matters from 
the bb'od-vessels to the lymphatics within the gl.amls, or the mutual in¬ 
terchange of part of their contents, if such there be, would seem therefore 
to take place not by means of inosculation of the vessels, but by transudation 
through their jiermeable co.ats, as in the case of the air and blood in the lungs. 

In a gland a barge number of jdexiform lymphatic vessels, jrresenting a 
great extent of surface for tlie contiict of lym])h and for the distribution of 
sa)%uifi'i’mrs capillaries, arc collected into a com])act mass of small compass ; 
but in fishes and reptiles in which there are no lymphatic glands, and 
in birds, in which there are very few, the purpose served by them is 
accomplished by means of lymphatic networks occurring in various parts 
of the body, especially along the course of the larger arteries.*' Inthis lax 
or expanded form of lymphatic gland, as it might be considered, capillary 
blood-vessels arc distributed on the lymphatic plexus, but the different 
elements^arc not compacted into a solid mass. 

It is known that the lymph and chyle contain a greater proportion of 
filtlin, and are consequently more perfectly coagulable after passing the 
glands, and it is also observed that the proper corpuscles of the chyle 
and lymph are most abundant in that which is obtained by puncturing the 
small branches of lacteals or lymphatics on the glands. From this latter 

• Not only do the lymphatics of many oviparous vertebrata surround the 
larger arteries in form of close jdexuses, but, according to Rusconi, the aorta 
and mesenteric arteries of the frog and salamander arc actually inclosed in 
wide lymphatic vessels. It has been presumed that in instances such as the 
last mentioned, the artery is separated from the lymph by a reflection of the 
coat of the containing lymphatic vessel, but Rusconi maintains that such is 
not invariably the case. Sec his work entitled Riflessioni sopra il Systema 
Linfatico dci Rettili Pavia, 1845, in which will also be found, besides 
many^ interesting observations on the lymphatic system of reptiles, an account 
of his improved method of injecting these vessels. 
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circumstance, it has been sii]>posed tliat these coryuiscles, tliough probably 
also generated elsewhere in the lymphatic and lacteal vessels, arc princi¬ 
pally produced in the glands, and this view is also in harmony with the 
observations of Mr. Goodsir respecting the modifications of structure which 
tlu! absorbent vessels present within these organs. According to that ana¬ 
tomist, the lymphatics wUhin the gland lay aside all but their internal coat 
and ejiithclium, and the latter, in place of forming a thin lining of flat 
transparent scales, as in the extra-glandular lympliatics, acquires an opaque 
granular aspect, and is converted into a thick irregular layer of spherical 
imcleaU^d cor]>uselcs, measuring on an average yfjjinth of an incli in diameter, 
and suggesting the idea of lymph or chyle corpuscles generated on the 
internal membrane after the ustial manner of epithelium cells, and about to 
be thrown off into the cavity of the vessel. Mr. Goodsir adds, that this 
layer is thickest in those lymphatics which are situated towards the centre 
of the gland, and becomes gradually thinner towards the afferent and efferent 
vessbls, when it passes continuously into tlie ordinary epithelium. 

Terminatinv .—'.riic absorbent system discliargcs its contents 
into the veins at two points, namely, at the junction of tlie sub¬ 
clavian and internal jugular veins of the left side by the thoracic 
duct, and in the corresponding part of the veins of the right 
side by the right lymphatic trunk. The openings, as already re¬ 
marked, arc guarded by valves. It sometimes happens that the 
thoracic duct divides, near its termination, into two or tjh’cc 
short branches, which open separately, but near each other; more 
rarely, a branch opens into the vena azygos, indeed the main 
vessel has been seen terminating in that vein. Again, it is not 
uncommon for larger branches which usually join the thoracic 
duct, to open independently in the vicinity of the main termina¬ 
tion ; and this is more apt to happen with the branchtes which 
usually unite to form the right lymphatic trunk. By such 
variations the terminations in the great veins are multiplied, t)ut 
still they are confined in man to the region of the neck; in 
birds, reptiles, and fish, on the other hand, communications take 
place between the lymphatics of the pelvis, posterior extremi¬ 
ties and tail, with the sciatic or other considerable veins of the 
abdomen or pelvis. 

The alleged terminations of lymphatics in various veins of the abdomen, 
described by Lippi as occurring in man and mammalia, have not been met 
with by those who have since been most engaged in the prosecution of this 
department of anatomical research, and accordingly, his observations have 
generally been either rc.iectgd as erroneous, or held to refer to deviations 
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from the normal condition.* But, while euch (extra-glandular) termina¬ 
tions in other veins than those of the neck have not been generally admitted, 
several anatomists of much authority liave maintained that the lacteals and 
lymphatics open naturally into veins within the lymphatic glands. This 
latter opinion, which has been strenuously advocated by Fohmann in parti¬ 
cular, is based on a fact well known to every on% conversant with the in¬ 
jection of the vessels in question, namely, that the quicksilver usually em¬ 
ployed for that purpose, when it has entered a gland by the inferent 
l 3 mphatics, is apt to pass into branches of veins within the gland and thus 
find its way into the large venous trunks in the neighbourhood, in place of 
issuing by the efferent lymphatic vessels. But, although it, of course, 
cannot be doubted that, in such cases, the mercury gets from the lymphatics 
into the veins, no one has yet been able to perceive the precise mode in 
which the transmission takes place, and, looking to the circumstances in 
which it chiefly occurs, it seems to be more probably owing to rupture of 
contiguous l 3 rmphatics and veins within the glands, than to a natural com¬ 
munication between the two classes of vessels in that situation. 

Lymphatic Lymphatic hearts .—Some years ago, Muller and Panizza, nearly about the 
nearts. game time, but independently of each other, discovered that the lymphatic 
system of reptiles is furnished, at its principal terminations in the venous 
system, with pulsatile muscular sacs, whicli serve to discharge the lymph 
into the veins. These organs, which arc named lymph-hearts, have now 
been found in all the different orders of reptiles. In frogs and toads two 
pairs_ have been discovered, a posterior pair, situated in the sciatic region, 
which pour their lymph into a branch of the sciatic or of some other neigh¬ 
bouring vein, and an anterior more deeply seated pair, plaeed over the 
transverse process of the third vertebra, and opening into a branch of the 
jugular vein. The parictes of these sacs are thin and transparent, but eon- 
tain muscular fibres of the striated kind, disposed spirally, and decussating in 
different layers, ns in the blood-heart. In their pulsations they are quite 
independent* of the latter organ, and arc not even synchronous with each 
other. In salamanders, lizards, serpents, tortoises, and turtles, only a 
posterior pair have been discovered, which, however, agree, in all essential 
points, with those of the frog.t In the goose, and in other species of birds 
belonging to different orders, Panizzn discovered a pair of lymph-sacs 

* In a recent communication inserted in Muller’s Archiv. for 1848, 
]). 173, Dr. Nuhn, of Heidelberg, maintains the regular existence of these 
abdominal terminations, and refers to three instances which he met with 
himself. In two of these, the lymphatics opened into the renal veins, and 
in the other into the vena cava. 

t Rusconi, who has lately given a description and figure of the posterior 
lymph-hearts of the frog (Op. cit. p. 66 ; Tav. iv. fig. 7), suggests (and the 
suggestion is not peculiar to him) that thp remarkable pulsating sac con¬ 
nected with the caudal vein of the eel, which was discovered by Dr. Mar¬ 
shall Hall, and the sinuses opening into other veins, in certain fishes, since 
pointed out by Hyrtl, arc probably of the same nature ns the lymph-hearts of 
reptiles. ‘ , 
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opening into the sacral veins,* and Stannius lias since found that these sacs 
have striated muscidar fibres in their parictes ; hut, although this observer, 
ill some cases, exposed them in the living bird, he was not able to discover 
any pulsation or spontaneous movement in them.t 

Development of lymphatic vessels .—Kollikcr states that he has observed the 
formation of lymphatic% from ramified cells in the tails of young sala- 
inandcr-larvoo. He states that the process takes place nearly in the same 
manner ns in the case of the sanguiferous capillaries alrcdUy described ; the 
only notable difference being that, whilst the growing lymphatics join the 
ramified cells, and thus extend themselves, their branches very rarely anas¬ 
tomose or become connected by communicating arches. New-formed 
lymphatics have been injected in adhesions between inflamed serous 
membranes. 


SEROUS MEMBRANES. 

The serous membranes arc so ifamed from the nature of the 
fluid with which their surface is moistened. They line cavities 
of the body which have no outlet, and the chief examples of 
them are, the peritonajum, the largest of all, lining the cavity of 
the abdomen; the two pleurae and pericardium in the chest; 
the arachnoid membrane in the cranium and vertebral canal; 
and the tunica vaginalis surrounding each of the testicles within 
the scrotum. 

Form and arrangement .—In all these cases the serous nfem- 
brane has the form of a closed sac, one part of which is applied 
to the walls of the cavity which it lines, the parietal portion ; 
whilst the other is reflected over the surface of the organ or 
organs contained in the cavity, and is therefore named the 
reflected or visceral portion of the membrane. ,,Hence the 
viscera in such cavities are not contained within the she of the 
serous membrane, but are really placed behind or outside of^it 
merely pushing inwards, as it were, the part of the membrane 
which immediately covers them, some organs receiving in this 
way a complete, and others but a partial and sometimes very 
scanty investment. 

In passing from one part to another, the membrane frequently 
forms folds which in general receive the appellation of ligaments, 
as, for example, the folds of peritonseum passing between the 
liver and the parietes of the abdomen, but which are sometimes 


* Osservazioni antropo-zootomico-fisiologiclic. Pavia, 1830, pp. 66 and 67. 
f Muller’s Archiv., 1843, p. 449. 
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designated by special names, as in the instances of the mesen¬ 
tery, meso-colon, and omentum. 

The peritonaeum, in the female sex, is an exception to the 
rule that serous membranes are perfectly closed sacs, inasmuch as 
it has two openings by which the Fallopia* tubes communicate 
with its cavity. 

A serous membrane sometimes lines a fibrous membrane, as 
where the arachnoid lines the dura mater, or where the serous 
layer of the pericardium adheres to its outer or fibrous part. 
Such a combination is often named a fihro-serous membrane. 

The inner surface of a serous membrane is free, smooth, and 
polished; and, as would occur with an empty bladder, the inner 
surface of one part of the sac is applied to the corresponding sur¬ 
face of some other part; a Stnall quantity of fluid, usually hot 
more than merely moistens the contiguous surfaces, being inter¬ 
posed. The parts situated in a ca\ity lined by serous membrane, 
can thus glide easily against its parietes or upon each other, 
and their motion is rendered smoother by the lubricating fluid. 

The outer surface most commonly adheres to the parts 
which it lines or covers, the connexion being effected by means 
of cellular or areolar tissue, named therefore “ subscrous,” 
whiTTli, when the membrane is detached, gives to its outer 
and previously adherent surface a flocculent aspect. The 
degree of firmness of the connexion is very various; in some 
parts, the membrane can scarce be separated; in others, its 
attachment is so lax as to permit of easy displacement. The 
latter is tlig^case in the neighbourhood of the openings through 
which abdominal herniso pass, and accordingly when such pro- 
,trusjons of the viscera happen to take place, they usually push 
the peritonaeum before them in form of a hernial sac. 

The visceral portion of the arachnoid membrane is in some 
measure an exception to the rule of the outer surface being 
everywhere adherent; for, in the greater part of its extent, it is 
thrown loosely round the parts which it covers, a few fine fibrous 
bands being the sole bond of connexion; and a quantity of 
serous fluid is interposed, especially in the vertebral canal and 
base of the cranium, between it and the pia mater, which is the 
membrane immediately investing the brain and spinal cord. 

Structure and properties .—Serous membranes are thin and 
transparent, so that the colour of subjacept parts shines through 
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them. They are tolerably strong, with a moderate degree of 
extensibility and elasticity. They consist of, 1st, a simple layer Structure, 
of scaly epithelium already described and figured (page xciv. 
fig. 20'), which, however, is ciliated on the serous membrane 
lining the ventricles of the brain, and on the part of the perito¬ 
neum which covers the fimbriated end of the fallopian tubes; 

2ndly, next to the epithelium, and supporting fl, an exceed¬ 
ingly fine lamella of simple or homogeneous membrane, named 
basement memhranehy Todd and Bowman,who,as far as I know, 
were the first distinctly to point it out as a constituent of the 
serous membranes ; and, Srdly, one or more layers of fine but 
dense cellular or areolar tissue. This consists, as usual, of 
bundles of white filaments mixed with elastic fibres: the former, 
when there are two or more layers, take a different direction in 
the different planes; the latter unite into a network, and, in 
many serous membranes, as remarked by Henle, are principally 
collected into a reticular layer at the surface of the strata of cel¬ 
lular tissue, or, to speak more precisely, immediately beneath 
the basement membrane. The constituent cellular tissue of the 
serous membrane is of course continuous with the usually more 
lax subserous cellular tissue connecting the membrane to the 
subjacent parts. 

Blood-vessels, ending in a capillary network with compare- Vessels 
lively wide meshes, together with plexuses of lymphatic vessels, n^vos. 
pervade the subserous tissue and the cellular tissue which forms 
part of the serous membrane, but do not penetrate its basement 
membrane or epithelium. Plexuses of fine nervous ^bres have 
been described by several anatomists, in or immediately beneath 
the serous membranes of various regions; nevertheless, it would 
seem, that when in a healthy condition these membranes possess 
little or no sensibility: they are altogether devoid of vital 
contractility. 


Fluid .—The internal surface of serous cavities is nnoistenod and lubri- Fluid of 
cated with a transparent and nearly colourless fluid, which in health exists serous 
only in a very small quantity. This fluid, which is doubtless derived from 
the blood-vessels of the membrane, is commonly understood to be similar 
in constitution to the scrum of the blood, and such unquestionably is gene¬ 
rally its nature when it accumulates in unusually large quantity, as in drop¬ 
sical effusions, the chief or only difference being in its proportion of al¬ 
bumen, which is, for the most part, smaller than in blood-serum. But it 
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was long since remarked by Hewson (and a siniilar opinion seems to have 
been held by Haller and Monro), that the fluid obtained from the serous 
cavities of recently killed animals coagulatcss pontaneously, and thus re¬ 
sembles the lymph of the lymphatic vessels and, we may add, the liquor 
sanguinis or plasma of the blood, the coagulation being, of course, due to 
fibrin. Hewson found that the coagulability diminished as the quan¬ 
tity of the fluid increased. In confinnation of Hewson’s statement, I may 
mention that I iJave always found the fluid obtained from the peritonsoal 
cavity of rabbits to coagulate spontaneously in a greater or less degree. 
Hewson made his observations on the fluid of the peritonmum, pleura, and 
j)cricardium, in various animals, viz., bullocks, dogs, geese, and rabbits. 
The subject needs further examination, for we know that the small quantity 
of liquid which may generally be obtained from the human pericardium 
after death is not observed to contain a coagulum nor to coagulate on 
exposure.* 

When a serous membrane is inflamed, it has a great tendency to throw out 
coagulable lymph (or fibrin) and serum, the two constituents of the blood 
])lasma, the fonner chiefly adhering to the inner surface of the membrane, 
whilst ^he latter gathers in its cavity. The coagulable lymph spread over 
the surface, in form of a “ false membrane,” as it is called, or agglutinating 
the opposed surfaces of the serous sac and causing adhesion, becomes 
pervaded by blood-vessels, and in process of time converted into cellular 
tissue. 

Breaches of continuity in these membranes arc readily repaired, and the 
n(»?r-formed portion acquires all the characters of the original tissue. 

SYNOVIAL MEMBRANES. 

Resembling serous membranes in general form and structure, 
the synovial membranes are distinguished by the nature of the 
secretion ,’«^hich lubricates their surface, for this is a viscid glairy 
fluid resembling the white of an egg, and thence named synovia. 

^These membranes line the cavities of joints and arc interposed 
between moving parts in certain other situations; being in all 
cases intended to lessen friction and thereby facilitate motion. 
Like the serous membranes they are composed of a scaly epithe¬ 
lium which, according to Henle, may consist of several strata; 
a basement membrane ; and a layer of dense cellular tissue per¬ 
vaded by vessels and attached by tissue of the same kind to the 
parts beneath. 


* Sec Hewson’s Works, published by the Sydenham Society, p. 157, 
with some important remarks in notes xviii. and Ixviii., by the editor. Mr. 
Gulliver. 
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The (lifFerent synovial membranes of the body are referred to 
three classes, viz. articular, vesicular and vaginoj.. 

1. Articular synovial membranes, or Synovial capsules of 
joints. These line and by their synovial secretion lubricate 
the cavities of the diarthrodial articulations, that is those arti¬ 
culations in which the opposed surfaces glide on each other. 
In these cases the membrane may be readily seen covering 
internally the surface of the capsular or other ligaments which 
bound the cavity of the joint, and affording also an invest¬ 
ment to tendons or ligaments which happen to pass through 
the articular cavity, as in the instance of the long tendon of 
the biceps muscle in the shoulder-joint. On approaching the 
articular cartilages the membrane passes over their margins, 
and* becoming much more firmly affherent, terminates after ad¬ 
vancing but a little way on their surface. This, as already 
explained (page cxxvii.), is the condition in the adult, but in 
the foetus the membrane, closely adhering, is continued over the 
whole surface of the cartilage, so that it would seem to become 
obliterated or absorbed in consequence of pressure or friction 
when the joint comes to be exercised. The blood-vessels in and 
immediately underneath the membrane are sufficiently manifest 
in most parts of the joint. They advance but a little way upon 
the cartilages, forming a vascular zone round the margin of each, 
named “ circulus articuli vasculosus,” in which they end by 
loops of vessels dilated at the bent part greatly beyond the dia¬ 
meter of ordinary capillaries. In the foetus, according to Mr. 
Toynbee, these vessels, like the membrane itself, ad^jwice further 
upon the surface of the cartilage. 

In several of the joints, folds of the synovial membrane, often contaihiug 
more or less fat, pass across the cavity; these have been called synovial or 
mucous ligaments. Other processes of the membrane simply project into 
the cavity at various points. These arc very generally cleft into fringes at 
their free border, upon which their blood-vessels, which are numerous, 
are densely distributed. They often contain fat, and then, when of 
tolerable size, arc sufficiently obvious; but many of them arc very small 
and inconspicuous. Tlie fringed vascular folds of the synovial mem¬ 
brane were described, by Dr. Clopton Havers (1691),. under the name 
. of the mucilaginous glands, and he regarded them as an apparatus for se¬ 
creting synovia. Subsequent anatomists, while admitting that, as so many 
extensions of the secreting membrane, these folds must contribute to in¬ 
crease the secretion, have, for the most part, denied them the special cha- 
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ractcr of glands, considering them rather in the light of » mechanical 
provision for occupying spaces which would otlicrwise he left void in tlic 
motion of the joints. Havers’s view ha.s, however, been lately revived by 
Mr. Rainey,* who finds that the processes in question exist in the bursal 
and vaginal synovial membranes as well as in those of joints, wherever, 
in short, synovia is secreted. He states that tiicir blood-vessels have a 
peculiar convoluted arrangement, differing from that of the vessels of fat, 
and that the cpTthclium covering them, “ besides inclosing separately each 
packet of convoluted vessels, sends off from each tubular sheath secondary 
processes of various shapes, into which no blood-vessels enter.” Kolliker, 
who has since taken up the inquiry, also finds that fringed membranes 
exist in all joints and synovial sheaths, as well as in most synovial bvirsso, 
and that they consist of vascular tufts of the synovial membrane, covered 
by epithelium, and now and then containing fat-cells. He also observed the 
curious “ nonvaseular secondary processes,” described by Mr. Rainey, the 
larger of which, he says, consist ^f fibres of areolar tissue in the centre, 
and a covering of epithelium cells, which seem not unfrequently to be con¬ 
verted into a homogeneous membrane, studded over with cell-nuclei. 

2. Vesicular or Bursal synovial membranes^ Synovial burstt. 
Bursae mucosae .—In these the membrane has the form of a 
simple sac, interposed, so as to prevent friction, between two 
surfaces which move upon each other. The synovial sac in such 
cases is flattened and has its two opposite sides in apposition by 
their inner surface, which is free and lubricated with synovia, 
whilst the outer surface is attached by cellular tissue to the 
moving parts between which the sac is placed. 

In point of situation the bursse may be either deep-seated or 
subcutaneous. The former are for the most part placed between 
a muscle oPe its tendon and a bone or the exterior of a joint, 
less commonly between two muscles or tendons; certain of 
th€v bursBC situated in the neighbourhood of joints not unfre- 
quently open into them. The subcutaneous bursae lie imme¬ 
diately under the skin, and are found in various regions of the 
body interposed between the skin and some firm prominence 
beneath it. The large bursa, situated over the patella, is a well 
known example of this class, but similar though smaller bursse 
are found also over the olecranon, the malleoli, the knuckles and 
various other prominent parts. It must, however, be observed, 
that, among these subcutaneous bursae, some are reckoned which 
do not always present the characters of true synovial sacs, but 


* Proceedings of the Royal Society, ^ay 7th, 1846. 
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look more like mere recesses in the subcutaneous cellular tissue, 
larger and more defined than the neighbouring areolae, but 
still not bounded by an evident synovial membrane. These 
have been looked on as examples of less developed structure, 
forming a ttansition betiveen the cellular tissue and perfect syno¬ 
vial membrane. 

3. Vaginal Synovial membranes or Synovial sheaths .— 
These are intended to facilitate the motion of tendons as they 
glide in the fibrous sheaths which bind them down against the 
bones in various situations. The best marked examples of such 
fibrous sheaths are to be seen in the hand and foot, and espe¬ 
cially on the palmar aspect of the digital phalanges^ where they 
confine the long tendons of the flexor muscles. In such in¬ 
stances one part of the synovial membrane fonns a lining to the 
osseo-fibrous tube in which the tendon runs, and another part is 
reflected at each end upon the tendon and affords it a flose 
investment. The space between the parietal and reflected por¬ 
tions of the membrane is lubricated with synovia and crossed 
obliquely by one or more folds or duplications of the membi-anc, 
named “ frasna,” which pass from the one part of it to the other. 

Synovia .—As already stated, tliis is a viseid transparent fluid; it has a 
yellowish or faintly reddish tint, and a slightly saline taste. It is an albu¬ 
minous fluid, consisting of water, with about six per cent, of albumen and a 
minute quantity of extractive matter and salts. 

MUCOUS MEMBRANES. 

These membranes, unlike the serous, line internal passages 
and other cavities which open on the surface of the body, as well 
as various recesses, sinuses, gland-ducts and receptacles of secre¬ 
tion, which open into such passages. They arc habitually sub¬ 
ject to the contact of foreign substances introduced into the body, 
such as air and aliment, or of various secreted or excreted matters, 
and hence their surface is coated over and protected by mucus, 
a fluid of a more consistent and tenacious character than that 
which moistens the serous membranes. 

The mucous membranes of several different or even distant 
parts are continuous, and, with certain unimportant reservations, 
to be afterwards explained, they may all be reduced to two great 
divisions, namely, the gast/o-pulmonary and the genito-urinary. 
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The former covers the inside of the alimentary and air-passages 
as well as the less considerable cavities communicating with 
them. It may bo described as commencing at the edges of the 
lips and nostrils where it is continuous with the skin, and pro¬ 
ceeding through the nose and mouth to»the tliroat, whence it is 
continued throughout the whole length of the alimentary canal 
to the termination of the intestine, there again meeting the skin, 
and also along the windpipe and its numerous divisions as far as 
the air-cells of the lungs, to which it affords a lining. From the 
nose the membrane may be said to be prolonged into the lachry¬ 
mal passages, extending up the nasal duct into the lachrymal 
sac and along the lachrymal canals until, under the name of the 
conjunctival membrane, it spreads over the fore part of the eye¬ 
ball and inside of the eyelids, on the edges of which it encoun¬ 
ters the skin. Other offsets from the nasal part of the mem¬ 
brane line the frontal, ethmoidal, sphenoidal and maxillary 
sinuses, and from the upper part of the pharynx a prolongation 
extends on each side along the Eustachian tube to line that pas¬ 
sage and the tympanum of the car. Besides these there are offsets 
from the alimentary membrane to line the lachrymal, salivary, 
pancreatic, and biliary ducts and the gall-bladder. The genito¬ 
urinary membrane invests the inside of the urinary bladder and 
the whole track of the urine in both sexes, from the interior of 
the kidneys to the orifice of the urethra, also the seminal ducts 
and vesicles in the male, and the vagina, uterus and Fallopian 
tubes in the female. 

The irvucous membranes lining the ducts of the mammary 
glands, being unconnected with cither of the above-mentioned 
great tracts, have sometimes been enumerated as a'third division, 
and the number might of course be multiplied, were we separate¬ 
ly to reckon the membranes prolonged from the skin into the 
ducts of the numerous little glands which open on the surface 
of the body. 

The mucous membranes are attached by one surface to the 
parts which they line or cover by means of areolar tissue, named 
“ submucous,” which differs greatly in quantity as well as in 
consistency in different parts. The connexion is in some cases 
close and firm as in the cavity of the nose and its adjoining 
sinuses; in other instances, especially in cavities subject to fre¬ 
quent variation in capacity like the gqllet and stomach, it is lax 
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and allows of some degree of shifting of the connected surfaces. 
In such cases as the last-mentioned the mucous membrane is 
accordingly thrown into folds, when the cavity is narrowed, 
by contraction of the exterior coats of the organ, and of 
course these folds, ot Tuga, as they arc named, are effaced 
by distension. But in certain parts the mucous membrane 
forms permanent folds, not capable of being thus effaced, which 
project conspicuously into the cavity which it lines. The best 
marhed example of these is presented by the valvulte conniventes 
seen in the small intestine. These, as is more fully described in 
the special anatomy of the intestines, are crescent-shaped dupli- 
catures of the membrane, with connecting cellular tissue between 
their laminsc, which are placed transversely and follow one an¬ 
other* at very short intervals along a great part of the intestinal 
tract. The chief purpose of the valvulae conniventes is doubt¬ 
less to increase the surface of the absorbing mucous memljrane 
within the cavity, and it has also been supposed that they serve 
mechanically to delay the alimentary mass in its progress down¬ 
wards. A mechanical office has also been assigned to a series of 
oblique folds of a similar permanent kind, though on a smaller 
scale, which exist within the cystic duct. 

Physical Properties .—In most situations the mucous mcm’- 
brancs are nearly opaque or but slightly translucent. They 
possess no great degree of tenacity and but little elasticity, and 
hence are readily tom by a moderate force. As to colour, they 
cannot be said intrinsically to have any, and when perfectly de¬ 
prived of blood they accordingly appear white or at iv»st some¬ 
what grey. The redness which they commonly exhibit "during 
life, and retain in greater or less degree in various parts aftsr 
death, is due to the blood contained in their vessels, although it 
is true that after decomposition has set in, the red matter of the 
blood, becoming dissolved, transudes through the coats of the 
vessels, and gives a general red tinge to the rest of the tissue. 
The degree of redness exhibited by the mucous membrane after 
death is greater in the foetus and infant than in the adult. It is 
greater too in certain situations; thus, of the different parts of 
the alimentary canal it is most marked in the stomach, pharynx 
and rectum. Again, the intensity of the tint, as well as its 
extent, is influenced by circumstances accompanying or imme¬ 
diately preceding death. ,Tlius the state of inflammation or the 
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local application of stimuli to the membrane, such as irritant 
poisons, or even food, in the stomach, is apt to produce increased 
redness; and all the mucous membranes arc liable to be con¬ 
gested with blood and suffused with redness when death is im¬ 
mediately preceded by obstruction to tha‘ circulation, as in cases 
of asphyxia,^and in many diseases of the heart. 

Structure., —A mucous membrane is composed of the corium 
and epithelium. The epithelium covers the surface and has 
already been described (p. xcii). The membrane which remains 
after removal of the epithelium is named the corium, as in the 
analogous instance of the true skin. I’lie corium may be said to 
consist of a fibro-vascular layer, of variable thickness, bounded 
superficially or next the epithelium by an extremely fine trans¬ 
parent lamella, named basement membrane by Bowman, and 
primary membrane, limitary membrane, and membrana propria 
by oJEhers who have described it. It must be explained, how¬ 
ever, that these two constituents of the corium cannot in all 
situations be separated from each other, nor indeed ean the pre¬ 
sence of both be proved by actual demonstration in all parts of 
the mucous membranes. 

The basement membrane, or membrana propria is best seen in 
parts where the mucous membrane is raised into villous processes 
or where it forms secreting crypts or minute glandular recesses, 
such as those which abound in the stomach and intestinal canal. 
On tearing out a portion of the gastric or intestinal mucous 
membrane under the microscope, some ©f the tubular glands are 
here and»^,hcre discovered which arc tolerably well cleared from 
the surrounding tissue, and their parietes arc seen to be formed 
oS a thin pellucid film, which is detached from the adjoining 
fibro-vascular layer, the epithelium perhaps still remaining in the 
inside of the tube or having escaped, as the case may be. The 
fine film referred to is the basement membrane. It may by 
careful search be seen too on the part of the corium situated 
between the orifices of the glands, and on the villi, when the epi¬ 
thelium is detached, although it cannot be there separated from 
the vascular layer. In these parts it manifestly forms a superficial 
boundary to the corium, passing continuously over its eminences 
and into its recesses, defining its surface, and supporting the 
epithelium. Where villi and tubular glands are wanting, and 
where the mucous membrane, more simply arranged, presents an 
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even surface, as in the tympanum and nasal sinuses, the actual 
presence of a fine film or basement membrane cannot be demon¬ 
strated. In such situations it may possibly have originally 
existed as a constituent of the corium, and have been obliterated 
or rendered inconspici*ous in consequence of subsequent modifi¬ 
cations. 

The basement membrane, as already said, forms the peripheral 
boundary of the corium ; it is in immediate connexion with the 
epithelium, which it supports, and in the production of which it 
is supposed to have probably some share. By its under surface 
it more or less closely adjoins the fibro-vascular layer. The 
vessels of the latter advance close up to the basement membrane, 
but nowhere penetrate it; the delicate film of which it consists 
is ifldeed wholly extra-vascular. In respect of structure the 
membrane in question seems perfectly homogeneous, but marhs 
resembling the nuclei of epithelium cells are sometimes seen dis¬ 
posed evenly over its surface, and some observers, considering 
these as forming an integrant part of the membrane, have looked 
on them as so many reproductive centres from which new epi¬ 
thelium particles are generated. Mr. Bowman, on the other 
hand, considers these objects as nuclei belonging to the under¬ 
most, and as it were nascent ejiithelium cells, which have 
remained adherent to the really simple basement membrane. 

The Jihro-vascular layer of the corium is composed of vessels, 
both sanguiferous and lymphatic, with fibres of cellular or areolar 
tissue; the nerves also which belong to the mucous membrane 
are distributed in this part of its structure. 

The vessels exist universally in mucous membranes, except in 
that which covers the anterior surface of the cornea; there tjie 
epithelium and basement membrane are present, but no vessels. 
The branehes of the arteries and veins dividing in the submu¬ 
cous tissue send smaller branches into the corium, which at length 
form a network of capillaries in the fibro-vascular layer. This 
capillary network lies immediately beneath the basement mem¬ 
brane, advancing with that membrane into the villi and papillae 
to be presently described, and surrounding the tubes and other 
glandular recesses, into which it is hollowed. The lymphatics 
also form plexuses, the finest of which lie at the surface, pro¬ 
bably just below the basement membrane; their arrangement 
generally, as well as in ^e villi, has been already described. 
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The fibres of cellular tissue which enter into the formation of 
the corium are arranged in interlacing bundles; but their amount 
is very different in different parts. In some situations, as in the 
gullet, bladder and vagina, the fibrous constituent is abundant, 
and extends throughout the whole thickness of the fibro-vascular 
layer, forming a continuous and tolerably compact web, and 
rendering the mucous membrane of those parts comparatively 
stout and tough. In the stomach and intestines, on the other 
hand, where the membrane is more complex, and at the same time 
weaker in structure, the cellular tissue is in small proportion; its 
principal bundles follow and support the blood-vessels, deserting, 
however, their finer and finest branches which lie next the base¬ 
ment membrane; and there exists, accordingly, next and for a 
little depth below this merilbrane, a stratum of the corium, in 
which very few if any filaments of cellular tissue arc seen. In 
this superficial stratum the sanguiferous capillaries and lympha¬ 
tics are spread out amidst a soft granular matter, with a few cor¬ 
puscles, mostly resembling cell-nuclei and granular cells. Here 
too, as well as deeper in the corium, a few bodies are seen having 
the appearance of fusiform cells. The villi present the same 
internal structure as this superficial stratum, and appear to be 
prolongations of it. 

The free surface of the mucous membranes is in some parts 
plain, but in others is beset with little eminences, named papillae 
and villi. The papilla are best seen on the tongue; they are 
small processes of the corium, mostly of a conical or cylindrical 
figure, containing blood-vessels and nerves and covered with cpi- 
theliuml Some are small and simple, others larger and com¬ 
pound or cleft into secondary papillae. They serve various 
purposes; some of them no doubt minister to the senses of 
taste and touch, many appear to have chiefly a mechanical 
office, while others would seem intended to give greater ex¬ 
tension to the surface of the corium for the production of 
a thick coating of epithelium. The villi are most fully deve¬ 
loped on the mucous coat of the small intestines. Being set 
close together like the pile or nap of cloth, they give to the parts 
of the membrane which they cover the aspect usually denomi¬ 
nated “ villous.” They are in reality little elevations or pro¬ 
cesses of the superficial part of the corium, covered with epithe¬ 
lium, and containing blood-vessels and,, lacteals, which are thus 
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favourably disposed for absorbing nutrient matters from the in¬ 
testine. Tlie more detailed description of the papillae and villi 
belongs to the special anatomy of the parts where they occur. 

In some few portions of the mucous membrane, the surface is Alveolar 
marked with fine rid^s which intersect each other in a reticular some^ " 
manner, and thus inclose larger and smaller polygonal pits pr 
recesses. Tliis peculiar character of the surface* of the mem¬ 
brane, which might be called “ alveolar,” is seen very distinctly 
in the gall-bladder, and on a finer scale in the vesiculm semi- 
nales ; still more minute alveolar recesses with intervening ridges 
may be discovered with a lens on the mucous membrane of the 
stomach. 

Glands of mucous membranes. —Many, indeed most of the Glands, 
glands of the body, pour their socretions into the great pas¬ 
sages lined by mucous membranes ; but while this is true, there 
are certain small glands which may be said to belong to the 
membrane itself, inasmuch as they are found in numbers over 
large tracts of that membrane, and yield mucus, or special secre¬ 
tions known to be derived from particular portions of the mem¬ 
brane. Omitting local peculiarities, the glands referred to may 
be described as of three kinds, viz. t— 

1. Tubular follicles .—These are minute tubes formed by^e- Tubular 
cesses or inversions of the basement membrane, and lined with- 
epithelium. They are usually placed perpendicularly to the 
surface, and often very close together, and they constitute the 
chief substance of the mucous membrane in those parts where 
they abound, its apparent thickness depending on jthe length 
of the tubes, which differs considerably in different* regions. 

The tubes open by one end on the surface; the other end is 
closed, and is either simple or loculated. The tubular follicles 
are abundant in the stomach, in the small intestines, where they 
are comparatively short and known as the crypts of Liebcrkiihn, 
and in the large intestine. They exist also in considerable 
numbers in the mucous membrane of the uterus. 

% Saccular follicles .—These are small cavities of a rounded Saccular 
shape, found in various parts of the mucous membrane, but 
neither their structure, nor the nature of their secretion, has yet 
been sufficiently made out. Some of them are habitually closed, 
and olily open occasionally to give issue to their secretions; 
others probably have constantly open orifices. Examples of the 
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former variety are found in the agminated and solitary glands of 
the intestines. 

3. Small compound glands .—Under this head are here com¬ 
prehended minute but still true compound glands of the vesicular 
or racemose kind, with single branched dujts of various lengths, 
which open on difTerent parts of the membrane. Numbers of 
these, yielding a mucous secretion, open into the mouth and 
windpipe. They have the appearance of small solid bodies, 
often of a flattened lenticular form, but varying much both in 
shape and size, and placed at different depths below the mucous 
membrane on which their ducts open. The glands of Brunner, 
which form a dense layer in the commencing part of the duode¬ 
num, are of this kind. 

Nerves .—The mucous membranes arc supplied with nerves, 
and endowed with sensibility; but the proportion of nerves, 
which they receive, as well as the degree of sensibility which 
they possess, differs very greatly in different parts. As to the 
mode of distribution and termination of their nerves, there is 
nothing to be said beyond what has been already stated in treat¬ 
ing of the nerves in genoral. 

Secretion .—Mucus is a more or less viscid, transparent, or slightly turbid 
fitrrj, of variable consistency. It is somewhat heavier than water, though 
expectorated mucus is generally prevented from sinking in that liquid by 
entangled air-bubbles. Examined with the microscope, it is found to con¬ 
sist of a fluid, containing solid particles of various kinds, viz., 1. Epithelium 
particles detached by desquamation; 2. Mueus corpuscles, which are 
bodies resembling much the pale corpuscles of the blood; 3. Nucleated 
cells, with more or less ample envelope, and apparently in a state of transi¬ 
tion from •ihe condition of mucus corpuscles to that of epithelium particles. 
The viscidity of mucus depends on the liquid part, which contains in solu- 
tioif a peculiar substance, named by the ehemists mucin. This ingredient is 
precipitated and the mucus rendered turbid by the addition of water or a 
weak acid, but it may be partly redissolved in an excess of water, and com¬ 
pletely so in a strong acid. This mucin is soluble in alkalies, and its acid 
solutions arc not precipitated by ferocyanide of potassium. Little can, of 
course, be expected from a chemical analysis of a heterogeneous and inse¬ 
parable mixture of solid particles with a liquid solution, such as we find in 
mucus, which is, moreover, subject to differences of quality according to 
the part of the mucous membrane whence it is derived. Examined tlius in 
the gross, however, the nasal mucus has been found to yield water, mucin, 
alcohol- extract with alkaline lactates, water-extract with traces of albumen 
and a phosphate, chlorides of sodium and potassium, and soda, ^at has 
been obtained by analysis of pulmonary mucus, reputed healthy. 
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Regeneration .—The reparatory process is active in the macous mem- Reproduc- 
branes. Brcaclies of continuity occasioned by sloughing, ulceration, or other 
causes, readily heal. The steps of the process have been examined with 
most care in the healing of ulcers of the largo intestine, and in such cases 
it has been found that the resulting cicatrix becomes covered with epithe¬ 
lium, but that the tubular follicles arc not reproduced. 


THE SKIN. 


The skin consists of the cutis vera or corium and the cuticle Consists s# 
or epidermis. corium and 

I’lic epidermis.) cuticle^ or scarf skin, belongs to the class nature of ’ 
of epithelial structures, the general nature of which has been 
already considered. It forms a protective covering over every 
part of the true skin, and is itself quite insensible and 
nonvascular. The thickness of the cuticle varies in different 
parts of the surface, measuring in some not more than jj^th, 
and in others from ^^^th to rVth of an inch. It is thickest in 
the palms of the hands and soles of the feet, where the skin is 
much exposed to pressure, and it is not iinprobable that this may 
serve to stimulate the subjacent true skin to a more active for¬ 
mation of epidermis; but the difference does not depend solefy 
on external causes, for it is well marked even in the foetus. 

Structure .—The cuticle is made up of flattened cells aggluti- Epidermis 
nated together in many irregular layers. These cells arise in a 
blastema, which is poured out on the surface of the true skin. 

They are at first round, and contain nuclei with soft j»nd moist 
contents, but, by successive formations beneath them, ttey are 
gradually pushed to the free surface, and in their progress become 
flattened into thin irregular scales, for the most part lose their 
nuclei, and are at last thrown oflF by desquamation. As the cells 
change their form, they undergo chemical and physical changes 
in the nature of their contents; for those in the deeper layers 
contain a soft, opaque, granular matter, soluble as well as their 
envelope in acetic acid, whilst the superficial ones are transpa¬ 
rent, dry, and firm, and are not affected by that acid. It would 
seem as if their contents were converted into a horny matter, 
and that a portion of this substance is employed to cement them 
together. The more firm and transparent superficial part of 
the epidermis may be separated from the deeper, softer, more 
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opaque, and recently formed part, which constitutes what is 
called the rete mucosum. 

Many of the cells of the cuticle contain pigment, and often 
give the membrane more or less of a tawny colour, even in the 
white races of mankind ; the blackness oft the skin in the negro 
depends entirely on the cuticle. The pigment is contained 
principally in the cells of the deep layer or rete mucosum, and 
appears to fade as they approach the surface, but even the super¬ 
ficial part possesses a certain degree of colour. More special de¬ 
tails respecting the pigment have been already given (pageevi.). 

The under or attached surface of the cuticle is moulded on 
the adjoining surface of the corium, and, when separated by 
maceration or putrefaction, presents impressions corresponding 
exactly with the papillary ^r other eminences, and the furrows 
or depressions of the true skin ; the more prominent inequalities 
of the latter are marked also on the outer surface of the cuticle, 
but less accurately. Fine tubular prolongations of the cuticle 
sink down into the ducts of the sweat glands, and are often par¬ 
tially drawn out from their recesses when the cuticle is detached, 
appearing then like threads proceeding from its under surface. 


Composition 
of cuticle. 


Corium— 
how at¬ 
tached. 


Chemical composition .—Tlic cuticle consists principally of a substance 
peculiar to tlic epithelial and horny tissues, and named keratin. This horny 
matter is insoluble in water at ordinary temperatures, and insoluble in 
alcohol. It is soluble in the cau.stic alkalies. In composition, it is ana¬ 
logous to the albuminoid principles, but with a somewhat larger proportion 
of oxygen ; like these, it contains sulphur. Besides keratin, the epidermis 
yields, on analysis, a small amount of fat, with salts, and traces of the 
oxides ol" hvn and manganese. The tissue of the cutiele readily imbibes 
water, by which it is rendered soft, thick, and opaque, but it speedily dries 
ag^in, and recovers its usual characters. 

The true skin, cutis vera, derma, or corium, is a sentient and 
vascular texture. It is covered and defended, as already ex¬ 
plained, by the insensible and non-vascular cuticle, and is 
attached to the parts beneath by a layer of cellular tissue, named 
“ subcutaneous,” which, excepting in a few parts, contains fat, 
and has therefore been called also the “panniculus adiposus.” 
The connexion is in many parts loose and moveable, in others 
close and firm, as in the palmar surface of the hand and the sole 
of the foot, where the skin is fixed to the subjacent fascia by 
numerous stout fibrous bands, the space between being filled 
with a firm padding of fat. In som^ regions of the body the 
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skin is moved by muscular fibres, which, as in the case of the 
orbicular muscle of the mouth, may be unconnected to fixed 
parts, or may be attached beneath to bones or fasciae, like the 
other cutaneous muscles of the fiice and neck, and the short 
palmar muscle of the|[iand. 

Structure, —The coriuin consists of a Jibro-vascular layer,, 
■which is supposed to be bounded at the surface nSxt the cuticle 
by a fine homogeneous basement membrane or membrana pro¬ 
pria, like the corresponding part of the mucous membrane. No 
such superficial film can, it is true, be raised from the corium, 
but from its distinct presence in small gland-ducts, -which are 
continuous with the corium, and, from the well-defined outline 
presented by the papillary eminences on its surface, it is pre¬ 
sumed that a limitary membrane of this sort ought to be reck¬ 
oned as an element of the corium, although, as in the analogous 
case of the mucous membrane, it cannot be shewn to exist over 
the whole surface. The Jibro-vascular part is made up* of an 
exceedingly strong and tough framework of interlaced fibres, with 
blood-vessels and lymphatics. The fibres are chiefly of the 
white variety, such as constitute the chief part of the fibrous and 
areolar tissues, and arc arranged in stout interlacing bundles, 
except at and near the surface, where the texture of the corium 
becomes very fine. With these are mixed yellow or elastic 
fibres, which vary in amount in different parts, but in all cases 
arc present in much smaller proportion than the former kind. 
The interlacement becomes much closer and finer towards the 
free surface of the corium, and there the fibres can be discovered 
only by teazing out the tissue. Towards the attached surface, 
on the other hand, the texture becomes much more open, with 
larger and larger meshes, in which clumps of fat and the small 
sudatory glands are lodged, and thus the fibrous part of the skin 
becoming more and more lax and more mixed with fat, blends 
gradually with the subcutaneous areolar tissue to which it is 
allied in elementary constitution. 

In consequence of this gradual transition of the corium into 
the subjacent tissue, its thickness cannot be assigned with perfect 
precision. It is generally said to measure from a quarter of a 
line or less to nearly a line and a half. As a general rule, it is 
thicker on the posterior aspect of the head, neck, and trunk, than 
in front; and thicker on the outer than on the inner side of the 
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limbs. The cerium, as well as the cuticle, is remarkably thick 
on the soles of the feet and palms of the hands. The skin of 
the female is thinner than that of the male, 
on The free surface of the cerium is marked in various places 
with larger or smaller furrows, which also |ifFect the superjacent 
cuticle. The larger of them are seen opposite the flexures of 
the joints, as fliose so well known in the palm of the hand and 
at the joints of the fingers. The finer furrows intersect each 
other at various angles, and may be seen almost all over the 
surface: they are very conspicuous on the back of the hands. 
These furrows are not merely the consequence of the frequent 
folding of the skin by the action of muscles or the bending of 
joints, for they exist in the fmtus. The wrinkles of old persons 
arc of a different nature, and* are caused by the wasting of the 
soft parts which the skin covers. Fine curvilinear ridges, with 
intervening furrows, mark the skin of the palm and sole ; these 
arc cavfscd by ranges of the papillae, to be immediately described. 

Papilla :.—The free surface of the corium is beset with small 
eminences thus named, which seem chiefly intended to contri¬ 
bute to the perfection of the skin as an organ of touch, seeing 
that they arc highly developed where the sense of touch is ex¬ 
quisite, and vice versa. They serve also to extend the surface 
for the production of the cuticular tissue, and hence arc large- 
sized and numerous under the nail. The papillae arc large, 
and in close array on the palm and palmar surface of the 
fingers, and on the corresponding parts of 
the foot (fi^. 77'). There they are ranged 
in lines' forming the curvilinear ridges 
seen when the skin is still covered with 
its thick epidermis. They arc of a conical 
figure, rounded or blunt at the top, and 
are received into corresponding pits on the 
under- surface of the cuticle. They measure 
on the hand from j^th to ~th of an 
inch in height. In the ridges, the large papillae are placed 
sometimes in single but more commonly in double rows, with 
smaller ones between them, that is, also on the ridges, for there 
are none in the intervening grooves. These ridges are marked 

* I’apillse, as socii with a microscope, on a portion of the true skin, from 
which the cuticle has been removed. (After Brcschct.) 
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at short and tolerably regular intervals with notches, or short 
transverse furrows, in each of which, about its middle, is the 
minute funnel-shaped orifice of the duct of a sweat gland (fig. 

78'). Fine blood-vessels enter the papillae, forming either 
simple capillary loops in each, or dividing into two or more 
capillary Wnches, according to the size of the jjapilla, which 
turn round in form of loops and return to the veins. Filaments 
of nerves are also to be discovered ascending into the papillae, 

but their mode of termination is doubt¬ 
ful, and what is known on the subject 
has already been stated (p. ccxix,). In 
other parts of the skin endowed with 
less sensibility, the papillae are smaller, 
shorter, fewbr in number, and irregularly 
scattered. In parts where they are natu¬ 
rally small, they often become enlarged 
by chroric inflan mation round the mar¬ 
gin of sores and ulcers of long standing, 
and are then much more conspicuous. 

Blood-vessels and lymphatics .—The Vessels, 
blood-vessels divide into branches in the 
subcutaneous tissue, and, as they enter the skin, supply 
capillary plexuses to the fat clumps, sweat glands, and hair 
follicles. They divide and anastomose still further as they 
approach the surface, and at length on reaching it, form a dense 
network of capillaries, with rounded polygonal meshes, as previ¬ 
ously represented in figure 71'. Fine branches are jjent into the 
papillsQ, as already mentioned. The lymphatics are abundant in 
some parts of the skin, as on the scrotum and round the nipple; 
whether they are equally so in all parts may be doubted. They 
form networks, which become finer as they approach the surface, 
and communicate underneath with straight vessels, and these, 
after a longer or a shorter course, join larger ones or enter 
lymphatic glands. 

Nerves .—Nerves are supplied in very different proportions to Nerves, 
different regions of the skin, and according to the degree of sen¬ 
sibility. Their mode of termination has been already considered. 

♦ Magnified view of a portion of epidermis, shewing the ridges caused by 
the papillae hencntli, with the short transverse furrows and the openings of 
the sudoriferous ducts. (After Breschet.) 


Fig. 78'.* 
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Chemical composition .—Tlie coriutn being composed chiefly of white 
fihrons tissue, has a corresponding chemical composition. It is, accord¬ 
ingly, in a gr(!at measure, resolved into gelatin by boiling, and hence, also, 
its conv(;rsion into leather by the tanning process. 

Nails and Hairs .—Tlic nails and liaSs are growths of the 
epidermis, agreeing essentially in nature with that membrane; 
like the epidermis, they are destitute of vessels and nerves and 
separable from the cutis. 

Nail.<t. —^J’lic posterior part of the nail which is concealed in 
a groove of the skin is named its “ root,” the uncovered part is 
the “body,” which terminates in front by the “free edge.” A 
small portion of the nail near the root, named from its shajie the 
lumi/a, is whiter than the rest. This ap]>carancc is due partly 
to some degree of o]>.icity of the substance of the nail at this 
point and partly to the skin beneath being less vascular than in 
front., 

'J’hc part of the corium to which the nail is attached, and by 
which in fact it is secreted or generated, is named the matrix. 
'J’his portion of the skin is highly vascular and thickly covered 
with large vascular papillae. I’osteriorly the matrix is bounded 
by a crescentic groove or fold, deep in the middle but getting 
shallower at the sides, which lodges the root of the nail. The 
small lighter coloured part of the matrix next the groove and 
corresponding with the lunula of the nail, is covered with papillae 
having no regular arrangement, but the whole remaining surface 
of the matrix situated in front of this, and supporting the body of 
the nail, is<;narkcd with longitudinal and very slightly diverging 
ridges formed by rows of papillae. The cuticle, advancing from 
tha back of the finger, becomes attached to the upper surface of 
the nail near its posterior edge, that is, all round the margin of 
the groove in which the nail is lodged; in front the cuticle of 
the point of the finger becomes continuous with the under surface 
of the nail a little way behind its free edge. 

The substance of the nail, like that of the cuticle, is made up 
of scales derived from flattened cells. The oldest and most 
superficial of these arc the broadest and hardest, but at the saipe 
time very thin and irregular, and so intimatcTly and confusedly 
connected together that their respective limits arc scarcely^ dis¬ 
cernible. But the youngest cells, which are those situated at 
the root and under surface, are softer, 'iiiid.of a rounded or poly- 
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gonal shape, and still retain their nuclei. In chemical composi¬ 
tion the nails resemble epidermis. 

Tlic growth of the nail is effected by a constant generation of Mode of 
cells at the root and under surface^ Each successive series of Sf^wth. 
these cells being folloived and pushed from their original place 
by others, lose their nuclei, and become flattened into dry, hard, 
and inseparably coherent scales. By the addition of new cells 
at the posterior edge the nail is made to advance, and by the 
apposition of similar particles to its under surface it is maintained 
of due thickness. The nail being thus merely an exuberant part 
of the epidermis, the question whether that membrane is con¬ 
tinued underneath it loses its significance. When a nail is Roproduc- 
thrown off by suppuration or pulled away by violence, a new 
one *is produced in its place, provide the matrix remains. 

Hairs .—A hair consists of the root, which is fixed in the Parts of a 
skin, the shaft or stem, and the point. The stem is generally 
cylindrical, but often more or less flattened, sometimes it is 
grooved along one side, and therefore reniform in a cross section; 
when the hair is entire it becomes gradually smaller towards the 
point. The length and thickness vary greatly in different indi¬ 
viduals and races of mankind as well as in different regions of the 
body. Light coloured hair is usually finer than black. 

The stem is covered with a coating of finely imbricated scales. Cortical 
the projecting serrated edges of which give rise'to a series of fine 
waved transverse lines, which may be seen with the microscope 
on the surface of the hair. Within this scaly covering is a fibrous 
substjvnce which in all cases constitutes the chief part, and often 
the whole of the stem; but in many hairs the axis is occupied 
by a substance of a different nature, called the medulla or pith, 
for w'hich reason the surrounding fibrous part is often named 
“ cortical,” although this term is more properly applied to the 
superficial coating of scales abovementioned. The fibrous sub- Structure 
stance is translucent, with short longitudinal opaque streaks of 
darker colour intermixed ; it is made up of straight, rigid, longitu- substance, 
dinal fibres, which, when separated, arc found to be flattened, broad 
intthe middle,and pointed at each end, with dark and rough edges.* 

These fibres, as will be afterwards explained, are derived from 

*. The breadth' of these fibres, measured at the middle, is stated by 
Hetil4 at’^th of an .inch, bit Bidder affirms that, on macerating a hair in 
hydrocl^nc act'd, it may be.i^lit into fibres a great deal smaller than this. 
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elongated and metamorphosed cells ; they are mostly transparent 
or marked with only a few dark specks. I’he coloured streaks 
in the fibrous substance arc caused by collections of pigment or 
elongated ccll-nuclci. . 

The medulla or pith, as already remark«d, does not exist in all 
hairs. It is wanting in the fine hairs over the general surface of 
the body, and is not commonly met with in those of the head. 
When present it occupies the centre of the shaft and ceases 
towards the point. It is more opaque and deeper coloured than 
the fibrous part; in the white hairs of quadrupeds it is opaque 
and white. It seems to be composed of little clumps or clusters 
of minute particles, some resembling pigment granules, others 
like very fine fat granules, which form a continuous dark mass 
along the middle of the stdhi, or are interrupted at parts tor a 
greater or less extent. In the latter case, the axis of the stem at 
the interruptions may be fibrous like the surrounding parts, or 
these intervals may be occupied by a clear, colourless matter; 
and, according to Hcnle, some hairs present the appearance of a 
sort of canal running along the axis and filled in certain parts 
with opaque granular matter, and in others with a homogeneous 
transparent substance. 

*The root of the hair is lighter in colour and softer than the 
stem ; it swells out at its lower end into a bulbous enlargement 
or knob, and is received into a recess of the skin named the hair 
follicle, which, when the hair is of considerable size, reaches down 
into the subcutaneous fat. The follicle, which receives near 
its mouth 4hc opening ducts of one or more sebaceous glands, 
is somewhat dilated at the bottom, to correspond with the 
bulging of the root; it consists of an outer coat, continuous 
with the corium (fig. 7.9', d, d), and an epidermic lining (J, c), 
continuous with the cuticle. The outer or dermic coat is thin, 
but firm ; it is made up of fibres like those of the corium, and 
is well supplied with blood-vessels. The epidermic lining 
adheres closely to the root of the hair, and commonly separates, 
in great part, from the follicle, and abides by the hair, when 
the latter is pulled out; hence it is sometimes named the 
“ root-sheath.” It consists of an outer, softer, and more opaque 
stratum (fig. 79', c, c) next the dermic coat of the follicle, and 
an internal more transparent layer (6, b) next the hair. The 
former corresponds with the deeper and. more recent layer of the 
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cuticle in general, and contains blastema, with nuclei, and grow¬ 
ing cells; the latter represents the superficial and more mature 
part of the cuticle, and consists of oblong flattened cells, many 
of them with nuclei, and lying two or three deep. This inner¬ 
most layer, when detached, exhibits impressions of cross lines 
on its surface, corresponding with those of the imbricated scaly 
coating of the hair, next which it lies. Between tlie two layers 
Fig. 79'.* of the cuticular lining here de¬ 

scribed is interposed a lamina 
of fenestrated membrane, trans¬ 
parent and homogeneous, and 
perforated with round, oval, and 
irregular-shaped holes.*!* 

Tlie soft bulbous enlarge¬ 
ment of the root of the hair 
is attached by its base to the 
bottom of the follicle, and at 
the circujnfercncc of this attach¬ 
ed part it is continuous with the 
epidermic lining; at the bottom 
of the follicle it, in fact, takes 
the place of the epidermis, 8f 
which it is a growth or extension, 
and this part of the follicle is the true matrix of the hair, being, 
in reality, a part of the corium (though sunk below the general 
surface), which supplies material for the production of the hair. 
1 his productive part of the follicle is, accordingly, i;gmarkably 
vascular, and, in the large tactile hairs on the snout *of the 



* Magnified view of the root of n hair (after Kohlrauseli). a. Stem or 
shaft oi hair cut acros.s. b. Inner, and c outer layer of the epidermic lining 
of the hair follicle, called also the root-sheath, d. Dermic or external ewt 
of the hair iolliclc, shewn in part. e. Imbricated scales about to form a 
cortical la;yer on the surface of the hair. 

t The fenestrated membrane was first pointed out in the hair-sheath by 
Henle, who described it as lying next to the hair; but Mr. Huxley has 
shewn that a stratum of nucleated cells intervenes between it and the surface 
of the hair. (Med. Gaz. Nov. 1845, p. 1340). Kohlriiuseh conceived that 
the appearance of a fenestrated membrane was fallacious, and was occasioned 
by laceration of the inner transparent layer of oblong cells. This inner 
layer may, it is true, be readily lacerated, but I have nevertheless satisfied 
myself of the independi iit existence of a fenestrated membrane, interposed, 
^ Mr. Huxley describes, between the outer and inner layers of the cuticular 
lining of the hair-follicle,—however difficidt it may be to reconcile this fact 
with the known constitution of the cuticle in general. 
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seal, is raised in form of a conical papilla or pulp, which fits into 
a corresponding excavation of the hair root, but there is no 
such marked elevation in the bottom of the human hair follicle. 
Nervous branches of considerablewsize enter the follicles of the 
large tactile hairs referred to, and arc probably distributed to 
the papillscj though, of course, not to the substance of the 
hair; the pain occasioned by pulling the hair would seem 
to suggest that the human hair follicles arc not unprovided with 
nerves. 

Growth of hair .—On the surface of the vascular matrix, at the 
bottom of the follicle, blastema is thrown out, in which nucleated 
cells arise. The cells, many of which previously get filled with pig¬ 
ment, for the most part lengthen out into the flattened fibres and 
coloured streaks which compose the fibrous part of the hair ; ‘their 
nuclei, at first, also lengthen in the same manner, but, at last, 
mostly become indistinct. 'J’he cells next the circumference 
expand into the scales which form the imbricated cortical layer 
(fig. 79', c, c). The medulla, where it exists, is formed by the 
cells nearest the centre; these retain their primitive figure 
longer than the rest; their cavities coalesce together by de¬ 
struction of their mutually adherent parietes, whilst collections 
o*f pigment granules make their appearance in them and around 
their nuclei, forming an opaque mass, which occupies the axis of 
the hair. 

The substance of the hair, like that of the cuticle, is quite 
cxtravascular, but, like that structure also, it is organized and 
subject t<i, internal organic changes. Thus, in the progress of 
its growth, the cells change their figure, and acquire greater 
consistency. In consequence of their elongation, the hair, 
bulbous at the commencement, becomes reduced in diameter 
and cylindrical above. But it cannot be said to what precise 
distance from the root organic changes may extend. Some have 
imagined that the hairs are slowly permeated by a fluid, from 
the root to the point, but this has not been proved. The 
sudden change of the colour of the hair from dark to grey, 
which sometimes happens, has never been satisfactorily ex¬ 
plained. 

Development of the hair in the According to Valentin, the rudi¬ 

ments of the hairs appear at the end of the third or beginning of the 
fourth month of intro-utcrinc life, as little black specks beneath the cuticle. 
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From tjje investigations of Gustavus Simon, on the origin of the hairs in the 
foetal pig, it would seem that the follicle is the first part to appear. This is 
formed of a saccular or cylindrical recess of the skin, lined with epidermis, 
but whether it he at first also closed by that membrane is uncertain. Most of 
tlic.se follicles contain dark-coloured pigment cells on their parictes, and a 
larger collection of thcmiit the bottom, which corresponds to the knob or 
bxdbons part of the future hair ; but in some this part consists of colourless 
cells. The diminutive hair then appears, its shaft being disproportionately 
small. As it lengthens it becomes bent on itself like a whip, and the 
doubled port first protrudes from the follicle. Tlxe first hairs produced in the 
human fuetus constitute the lanugo ; their eruption takes place about the fifth 
month, but many of them arc shed before birth,.and arc found floating in the 
li<]Uor amnii. 

Bcproduction .—When a hair is pulled out a new one grows in its place, 
provided the follicle remains entire. Tlic steps of this process have been 
experimentally studied by Ileusinger, on the large hairs situated on the lips 
of the dog. He found that a new hair appeared above the surface in a few 
days after the evulsion of the ol<l one, and attained its full size in about three 
weeks. Blood was at first eifused into the follicle, but was subseljuently 
absorbed, and after some inflammation and swelling of the coats of the follicle, 
which soon subsided, the new hair commenced as a black spot on the jmlp 
at the bottom ; it then lengthened out and appeared above the surface. 
When (juadrupeds shed and renew their hair, tlie new hair is produced in 
the <dd follicle. 

Dklrihution and arrangement .—Hairs are found on all parts of the slSn 
except the palms of the hands and soles of the feet, the dorsal surface of 
the third ixhalanges of the fingers and toes, the upper eyelids, the glaus, 
and the inner surface of the prepuce. They are for the most part 
grouped together, and not jxlaccd at equal distances. Except those of 
the eyelashes, which arc implanted perpcndicxilarly to the surface, they 
have usually a slanting direction, which is wonderfully constant in the same 
parts.* 

Chemical nature ,—The chemical composition of hair has been investigatca 
principally by Vauquelin, Scherer, and Van Lacr. When treated with boifmg 
alcohol, and with ether, it yields a certain amount of oily fat, consisting 
of margarin, margaric acid, and olein, which is red or dark coloured, ac¬ 
cording to the tint of the hair. The animal matter of the hair thus freed 
from fat, is supposed to consist of a substance yielding gelatin, and a 
protein compound containing a large proportion of sulphim. It is insoluble 
in water, unless by long boiling under pressure, by which it is reduced into 
a viscid mass. It readily and completely dissolves in caustic alkalies. By 
calcination hair yields from 1 to 11 per cent of B.shcs, which consist of the 
following ingredients, viz,, peroxide of iron, and according to Vauquelin, 

* The direction of the hairs in different parts, is well seen in the new¬ 
born infant. As so observed, it has been described and represented in 
figures, by Eschericht. Muller’s Archiv., 1837. 
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traces of manganese, silica, clilorides of sodium and potassium, sulphates 
of lime and magnesia, and pliosphate of lime. With the exception of the 
bones and teeth, no tissue of the body withstands decay .after death so long 
ns the hair, and hence it is (iften found preserve*! • in sc])ulchrcs, when 
notliing else remains but the skolclon. 

Glands of the skin. —I’hesc arc of two kinds, the sebaceous, 
which yield a fatty secretion, and the sweat glands. 

The sebaceous glands pour out their secretion at the roots of 
the hairs, for, Avith very few isolated exceptions, they open into 
the hair follicles, and arc found wherever there are hairs. Each 
has a small duct, which opens at a short distance within the 
mouth of the hair follicle, and, by its other end, leads to a 
cluster of small rounded secreting saccules, which, as well as the 
duct, .ire lined by cpithcliura, and usually charged with, the 
fatty secretion, mixed with detached epithelium particles. The 
number of saccular recesses connected with the duct usually 
varies*’ from four or five to twenty ; it may be reduced to two 
or three, in very small glands, or even to one, but this is rare. 
These glands .are lodged in the substance of the corium. 
Several m.ay open into the same hair follicle, surrounding it 
on all sides, and their size is not regulated by the magnitude 
of the hair. Thus, some of the largest are connected with the 
fine downy hairs on the ala; of the nose and other parts of the 
face, and there they often become unduly charged with pent-up 
secretion.* 

I'he sudoriferous glands or sweat glands .—These are seated 
on the under surface of the corium, and at v.ariable depths in 
the subcutaneous adipose tissue. They have the appearance of 
small round reddish bodies, each of which, when examined with 
the microscope, is found to consist of a fine tube, coiled up into 
a ball (though sometimes forming an irregular or flattened 
figure), from which the tube is continued, sis the duct of the gland, 
upwards through the true skin and cuticle, and opens on the 
surface by a slightly widened orifice. The duct, as it passes 
through the epidermis, is twisted like a corkscrew, that is, 
in parts where the epidermis is sufficiently thick to give room for 


* A few years ago it was discovered by Dr. Gustavus Simon, that the seba¬ 
ceous and hair follicles were infested by a worm, which lie has described and 
delineated in Mullers Archiv. for 1842. Since then, further interesting 
details respecting this curious parasite, with observations on its development, 
have been contributed by Mr. E. Wilson. Phil. Trans. 1844. 
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this; lower down it is but slightly curved (fig. 80'). Some¬ 
times the duct is formed of two coiled-up branches, which join 
at a short distance from the gland, as happens to be the case in 
the specimen represented in the figure. The tube, both in the 
gland and where it forHs the excretory duct, consists of an outer 
coat, continuous with the coriunj, and reach¬ 
ing no higher than the surface of the true 
skin, and an epithelial lining, continuous 
with the epidermis, which alone forms the 
twisted part of the duct. The outer or der¬ 
mic coat is formed by simple or basement 
membrane, strengthened by fine fibres of cel¬ 
lular tissue. On carefully detaching the cuti¬ 
cle from the true 'skin, after its connection 
has been loosened by putrefaction, it usually 
happens that the cuticular linings of the ^weat 
ducts get separated from their interior to a 
certain depth, and are drawn out in form of 
short threads attached to the under surface 
of the epidermis. Each little sweat gland 
is supplied with a dense cluster of capillary 
blood-vessels. 

Sweat glands exist in all regions of the skin, and attempts have been made Distnbu- 
to determine their relative amount in different parts, for they are not equally 
abundant every wlicre ; but while it is easy to count their numbers in a given 
space on the palm and sole, the numerical proportion assigned to them in 
most other regions must be taken with considerable allowanee. »According 
to Krause, nearly 2,800 open on a square inch of the palm of the hand, and 
somewhat fewer on an equal extent of the sole of the foot. He assigjw 
rather more than half this number to a square inch on the back of the hand, 
and not quite so many to an equal portion of surface on the forehead, and 
the front and sides of the neck ; then come the breast, abdomen, and fore¬ 
arm, where he reckons about 1,100 to the inch, and lastly, the lower limbs 
and the back part of the neck and trunk, on which the number in the same 
space is not more than from 400 to 600. 

The size of the sweat glands also varies. According to the observer last Size differs, 
named, the average diameter of the round shaped ones is about one-sixth of 


Fig. 80'.* 



* Magnified view of a sweat gland with its duct (after Wagner), a. 
The gland surrounded by vesicles of adipose tissue, b. The duct passing 
through the corium. c. Its continuation through the lower, and d through 
the.upper part of the epidermis. 
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a line; but in some parts they arc larger than this, as for example, in the 
groin, hut especially in the axilla. In this last _situation Krause found 
the greater number to measure from one-third of a line to a line, and some 
nearly two lines in diameter. 

Functions'and vital properties of the skin. —The skin forms a general ex¬ 
ternal tegument to the body, defining the surfact, and coming into relation 
with foreign ^ftters externally, ns the mucous membrane, with which it is 
continuous and in- many respects analogous, does internally. It is also a 
vast emunotory, by which a large amount of fluid is eliminated from the 
system, in this also resembling certain parts of the mucous mcmh|pne- 
Under certain conditions, moreover, it performs the office of an absorbing 
surface, hut this function is greatly restricted by the epidermis. Through¬ 
out its whole extent the skin is endowed with tactile sensibility, but in very 
different degrees in different parts. On the skin of the palm and fingers, 
which is largely supplied with nerves and furnished with numerous promi¬ 
nent papillcB, thesense attains a Ifigh degree of acuteness; and this endowment, 
together with other conformable arrangements and adaptations, invests the 
human hand with the cliaracter of a special organ of touch, A certain, 
though low degree of vital contractility, seems also to belong to the skin. 
This shews itself in the general shrinking of the skin caused by naked 
exposure to cold and by certain mental emotions, and producing the state of 
the surface named “ cutis anscrina,” in consequence of the little eminences 
becoming more prominent. The erection of the nipple is probably also due 
to controcility. The scrotum, as is well known, becomes obviously 
."Hirunk and corrugated by the application of cold or mechanical irritation to 
its surface ; but in this case the contraction takes place in the subcutaneous 
tissue, and the skin is puckered. It has been supposed by Miillcr and 
others, that the contraction of the cutaneous and subcutaneous tissue, in the 
different coses mentioned, is caused by contractile fibres, not differing in 
structure from the fibres of ordinary cellular tissue. In opposition to this 
opinion, however, it has been clearly proved that the subcutaneous tissue 
of the scrotum contains true muscular fibres of the plain variety, as already 
ipentioned; at the same time, it has not yet been determined whether 
similar muscular fibres arc in any proportion intermixed with those which 
constitute the framework of the corium. 

Beproduction of skin. —^When a considerable portion of the skin is lost 
the breach is repaired partly by a drawing inwards of the adjoining skin, and 
partly by the formation of a dense tissue, less vascular than the natural 
corium, and in which, so far as I know, hairs and glands are not reproduced, 
so that some deny that the cutaneous tissue is regenerated. Still the new 
])art becomes covered with epidermis, and its sxibstance sufficiently resembles 
that of the corium to warrant its being considered as cutaneous tissue re¬ 
generated in a simple form. I may add, that in small breaches of continuity, 
from cuts inflicted in early life, the uniting part sometimes acquires furrows 
similar to those of the adjoining surface. 
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The term gland has been applied to various objects, differing 
widely from each othef in nature and office, but the organs of 
which it is proposed to consider generally the^tnfcture, in 
the present chapter, are those devoted to the function of 
secretion. 

By secretion is meant a process in an organized body, by 
which various matters, derived from the solids or fluids of the 
organism, are collected and discharged at particular parts, in 
order to be further employed for special purposes in the economy, 
or to be simply eliminated as redundant material or waste 
products. Of the former case, thS saliva and gastric juice, 
and of the latter, which by way of distinction is often called 
“ excretion,” the urine and sweat may be taken as exampleg. 

Secretion is very closely allied to nutrition. In the one 
process, as in the other, materials are selected from the general 
mass of blood and appropriated by solid textures ; but in the 
function of nutrition or assimilation, the appropriated matter is 
destined, for a time, to constitute part of the texture or organ, 
whereas in secretion it is immediately discharged at a free sur¬ 
face. The resemblance is most striking in those cases in which 
the waste particles of the texture nourished are shed or cast off 
at its surface, as in the cuticle and other epithelial tissues. It 
has thus been common, with physiological wtiters, to designate 
the selection and deposition of material which takes* place in 
nutrition by the term “ nutritive secretion,” whilst the function 
of which we have here to consider generally the organs, is named 
simply “ secretion,” or sometimes, when necessary for the sake 
of distinction, “ excretive secretion.” 

In man, and in animals which possess a circulating blood, 
that fluid is the source whence the constituents of the secre¬ 
tions are proximately derived; and it is further ascertained, that 
some secreted matters exist ready formed in the blood, and 
require only to be selected and separated from the general 
whilst others would seem to he prepared from the materials 
of the blood, by the agency of the secreting organ. Among 
the secreted substances belonging to the former category, 
several, such as water, common salt, and albumen, are primary 
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constituents of the blood, but others, as urea, uric acid, and 
certain salts, arc the result of changes, both formative and 
destructive, which take place in the solid textures and in the 
blood itself, in the general process of nutrition. Again, as 
regards those ingredients of the secretion# which are prepared or 
elaborated in the secretory apparatus, it is to be observed, that 
they may undergo changes in organic form, as well as in che¬ 
mical composition. Evidence of this is afforded by the solid 
corpuscles found in many secretions, as well as by the seminal 
cells and spermatozoa produced in the testicle. 

In considering, d priori, the structural adaptations required 
in a secreting apparatus, one important provision which imme¬ 
diately suggests itself is, that the blood-vessels should approach 
some free surface from which the secretion may be poured out. 
It is not, however, necessary that the vessels should open on 
the ^secreting surface, seeing that their coats, as well as the 
tissue covering them, arc permeable to liquids ; but, to ensure 
the most favourable conditions for the discharge of fluid, it is 
requisite that the vessels should be divided into their finest or 
capillary branches, and that they should be arranged in close 
order, and as near as possible to the surface. In this condition, 
their coats are reduced to the greatest degree of tenuity and 
simplicity, and the blood, being divided into minute streams, is 
more extensively and thoroughly brought into contact with the 
permeable parietes of its containing channels, as well as more 
effectually and, by reason of its slower motion, for a longer time 
exposed <40 those influences, whether operating from within or 
without the vessels, which promote transudation. 

• It seems not unreasonable to conceive that such a simple 
arrangement as that just indicated would suffice for the sepa¬ 
ration of certain substances from the general mass of the blood ; 
for the coats of the vessels and tissue superjacent to them are 
not permeated with equal facility by all its constituents; nay, it 
is not unlikely that, in certain instances of secretion actually 
occurring, the elimination of fluid is effected without the neces¬ 
sary aid of any more complicated apparatus. Thus, the exhala¬ 
tion of carbonic acid and watery vapour from the interior of the 
lungs and air-passages, is probably produced in this simple 
manner, although the structure of the exhaling membrane is, 
for other reasons, complex; and the discharge of fluid into 
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cavities lined by serous membranes, which is known to be 
preternaturally increased by artificial or morbid obstruction in 
the veins, may be a case of the same kind. 

But another element is almost always introduced into the 
secreting structure, aj^d plays an important part in the secre¬ 
tory process; this is the nucleated cell. A series of these 
cells, which are usually of a spheroidal or polyhedral figure, is 
spread over the secreting surface, in form of an epithelium, which 
rests on a simple membrane, named the basement membrane, or 
membrana propria. This membrane, itself extra vascular, limits 
and defines the vascular secreting surface ; it supports and con¬ 
nects the cells by one of its surfaces, whilst the other is in con¬ 
tact with the blood-vessels, and it may very possibly, also, 
minister, in a certain degree, to tiie process of secretion, by 
allowing some constituents of the blood to pass through it more 
readily than others. But the cells are the great agents in 
selecting and preparing the special ingredients of the secretions. 
They attract and imbibe into their interior those substances 
which, already existing in the blood, require merely to be 
segregated from the common store, and concentrated in the secre¬ 
tion, and they, in certain cases, convert the matters which they 
have selected into new chemical compounds, or lead them *o 
assume organic structure. A cell thus charged with its selected 
or converted contents yields them up to be poured out with the 
rest of the secretion, the contained substance escaping from it 
either by exudation or, as is probably more common, by dehi¬ 
scence of the cell wall, which, of course, involves the destruction 
of the cell itself. Cells filled with secreted matter nfay also 
be detached and discharged entire with the fluid part of the 
secretion, and, in all cases, new cells speedily take the place of 
those which have served their office. The fluid effused from the 
blood-vessels, no doubt supplies matter for the nutrition of the 
secreting structure, besides affording the materials of the secre¬ 
tion, the residue, when there is any, being absorbed. 

Examples, illustrative of the secreting agency of cells, are 
afforded both by plants and animals.* Thus, cells are found 
in the liver of various animals, and especially of crustaceans 
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• See various instances of animal secreting cells adduced by Goodsir, 
Bowman, H. Meckel, Dr. T. Williams, and others. 
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and mollusks, some of which contain a substance resembling 
coloured biliary matter, and others particles of fat. Also, in 
the urinary organ of mollusks, cells are seen which inclose little 
opaque masses of uric acid. The secretion of the sebaceous 
follicles in man often contains detached* cells filled with fat; 
and, according to Mr. Goodsir’s observation, the ink-bag of the 
cuttle-fish is lined with an epithelium, the constituent cells of 
which are charged with pigment, similar to that which imparts 
the dark colour to the inky secretion. This last instance, as 
well as the production of spermatozoa, is an example of the 
formation of new products within secreting cells, a process 
further illustrated in plants, which afford abundant and decided 
evidence of the production of young cells, spermatic filaments, 
starch granules, oil, various colouring matters, and other new 
compounds, in the interior of cells. 

Both in animals and plants, the individual cells which 
are associated together on the same secreting surface, may 
differ from each other in the natfirc of their contents. Thus, 
Dr. H. Meckel states, that in the liver of mollusca he found 
some cells containing biliary matter, and others containing 
fat, and in the recent soft part of the epidermis and its appen- 
duges, it is quite common to sec cells filled with pigment mixed 
with others which are colourless. 

A secreting apparatus, effectual for the purpose which it is 
essentially destined to fulfil, may thus be said substantially 
to consist of a simple membrane, named the membrana propria 
or basement membrane (marked a in the plan, fig. 81'), sup¬ 
porting a'layer of gy,* 

secreting cells on 
one of its surfaces 
(indicated by the 
dotted line ft, in the figure), whilst finely ramified blood¬ 
vessels are spread over the other (c). But, whilst the struc¬ 
ture remains essentially the same, the configuration of the 
secreting surface, or (what amounts to the same thing) of the 
supporting basement membrane, presents various modifications 
in different secreting organs. In some cases, the secreting 

• Plan of a secreting membrane.— a. Membrana propria, or basement 
membrane, h. Epithelium, composed of secreting nucleated cells, c. Layer 
of capillary blood-vessels. 
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surface is plain, or, at least, expanded, as in various parts of the 
serous, synovial, and mucous membranes, which may be looked 
on as examples of comparatively simple forms of secreting appa¬ 
ratus ; but, in other instances, and particularly in the special 
secretory organs nameid glands, the surface of the secreting 
membrane is variously involved and complicated. An obvious, 
and no doubt a principal, purpose of this complication is to 
increase the extent of the secreting surface in a secreting organ, 
and thus augment the quantity of secretion yielded by it. No 
connexion has been clearly shewn to exist between the quality 
of the secretion and the particular configuration, either internal 
or external, of the organ; on the other hand, we know that the 
same kind of secretion that is derived from a complex organ in 
one Animal, may be produced by an»epparatus of most simple 
form in another. 

Keeping now in view that the more immediate purpose of the 
complication of the secreting membrane is to augment its surface 
within a comparatively circumscribed space, two principal modes 
suggest themselves in which the membrane might so increase 
its extent, namely, by rising or advancing, in form of a pro¬ 
minent fold or some otherwise shaped projection (fig. 82', d), 
or by retiring, in form of a recess (fig. 83', g). 

The first mentioned mode of increase, or Tliat hy projection, 
is not what is most generally followed in nature, still it is not 
Fig. 82'.* without example, 

and, as instances, 
wc maj^ cite the 
Haversian Tringes 
of the synovig,! 
membranes, the 
urinary org^an of the snail, which is formed of membranous 
laraellsB, and perhaps, also, the choroid plexuses in the brain, and 
the ciliary processes in the eyeball, although secretion may not 
be the primary office of the last mentioned structures. In 
most of these cases, the membrane assumes the form of pro¬ 
jecting folds, which, for the sake of further increase of surface, 
may be again plaited and complicated, or cleft and fringed, 
at their borders (fig. 82', e, f). 
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* Plan to shew augmentation of surface by formation of processes. _ a b 

, as in preceding figure, simple, and e./branchcd or subdivided processes’ 
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The plan of augmenting the secreting surface by recession or 
inversion of the membrane, in form of a cavity, is, with few 
exceptions, that generally adopted in the construction of se¬ 
creting glands. The first degree is represented by a simple 
recess (fig. 83', g, h), and such a receigs, formed of secreting 


Fig. 83'.* 


membrane, consti¬ 
tutes a simple gland. 

Tlie shape of the 
cavity may be tubu¬ 
lar (g) or saccular 
(A), and, in cither 
case, it is called in¬ 
differently a crypt, 
follicle, or lacuna, 
for these names have 
not been strictly dis¬ 
tinguished in their 
application. Exam¬ 
ples of these simple 
glands arc found in 
the mucous mem¬ 
brane of the sto¬ 
mach, intestines, aff(l 
some other parts. 

The secreting surface 
maybe increased,in a 
simple tubulargland, 
by mere lengthening 
pf the tube, in which 
case, however, when 
it acquires consider¬ 
able length, it is 
coiled up into a ball 
(fig. 83', i), so as to take up less room, and afford more ready 
access to its compactly ramified blood-vessels. The sweat glands. 




* Plans of extension of secreting membrane, by inversion or recession 
in form of cavities, a. Simple glands, viz., g straight tube, h sac, i coiled 
tube. B. Multilocul.ir crypts, k of tubular form, I saccular, c. Racemose 
or vesicular compound glands, m. Entire gland, shewing branched duct 
and lobular structure. «, A lobule, detached with o, branch of duet pro¬ 
ceeding from it. D. Compound tubular gland. 
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already described, and the ccruininous glands of the Car are 
instances of simple glands formed of a long convoluted tube. 
But the great means adopted for further increasing the secreting 
surface, is by the subdivision, as well as extension, of the 
cavity, and when this occurs the gland is said to be compound. 
I'hcre is, however, a condition which might be looked on as a 
step between the simple and compound glands, in which the 
sides or extremity of a simple tube or sac become pouched or 
loculatcd (fig. 83,' Ar, /). This form might be named the mul~ 
tilocular crypt. 

In the compound glands, the subdivisions of the secreting 
cavity may assume a tubular or a saccular form, and this leads 
to the distinction of these glands into the “ tubular,” and the 
“ vesicular,cellular,” or “racemose.” 

The racemose or vesicular compound glands (fig. 83', m) 
contain a multitude of small rounded vesicles or,saccules, oj)en- 
ing, in little clusters, into the extremities of a branched tube, 
named the excretory duct. The little rounded vesicles arc, 
as usual, formed by a proper or basement membrane, and 
lined, or often rather filled, with secreting cells (fig. 83', n ); 
they are arranged in groups, each group opening into a com¬ 
mencing branch of the duct and clustering round it; or il 
might, with equal truth, be said, that the branches of the duct 
are distended at their extremities into clusters of vesicular 
dilatations. The ultimate branches of the duct open into larger 
branches (o), these into larger again, till they eventually ter¬ 
minate in one or more principal excretory ducts (m),,by which 
the secretion is poured out of the gland. It is from the clus¬ 
tered arrangement of their ultimate vesicular recesses that the%e 
glands arc named “ racemose ” (in German “ traubenfdrmige 
Driisen ”), and they, for the most part, have a distinctly lobular 
structure. The lobules are held together by the branches 
of the duct to which they are appended, and by uniting cellular 
tissue which also supports the blood-vessels in their ramifications. 
The larger lobules are made up of smaller ones, these of still 
smaller, and so on, for several successions. The smallest lobules 
(fig. 83', n) consist of two or three groups of terminal vesicles, 
with a like number of ducts, joining into an immediately larger 
ramuscule (o), which issues from the lobule ; and a collection of 
the smallest lobules, united by cellular tissue and vessels, forms 
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one of the next size, which, too, has its larger branch of the 
duct, formed by the junction of the ramuli belonging to the 
ultimate lobules. In this way, the whole gland is successively 
made up, the number of its lobules and of the branches of 
its duct depending on its size; for whifeit some glands of this 
kind, like the parotid and pancreas, consist of innumerable 
lobules, connected by a large and many-branched duct, others, 
such as the duodenal glands of Brunner and many mucous 
glands, are formed of but two or three ultimate lobules, or even 
of a single one, with a duct, minute in size and sparingly 
branched, to correspond. In fact, a small racemose gland 
resembles a fragment of a larger one. 

A great many compound glands, yielding very different 
secretions, belong to the 'racemose or vesicular class. As ex¬ 
amples, it will be sufficient to mention the pancreas, the salivary, 
lacrymal, and mammary glands, with the glands of Brunner 
already referred to, and most of the small glands which open 
into the mouth, fauces, and windpipe. From the description 
given of their structure, it will be understood why the term 
“ conglomerate glands ” has been applied especially, though not 
exclusively, to this class. Their smallest lobules were called 
dcm«, a term which has also been used to denote the saccular 
recesses in the lobules, and indeed the word acinus^ which 
originally meant the seed of a berry or the stone of a grape, 
or sometimes the grape itself, has been so vaguely applied 
by anatomists^ that it seems better to discard it altogether. 

Of the tubular compound glands, the most characteristic 
examples are the testicle and kidney. In these the tubular 
ducts divide again and again into branches, which, retaining 
their tubular form, are greatly lengthened out. The branches 
of the ducts are, as usual, formed of a limitary or basement 
membrane, lined by epithelium, and in contact, by its opposite 
surface, with capillary blood-vessels. By the multiplication 
and elongation of the tubular branches a vast extent of secreting 
surface is obtained, whilst, to save room, the tubes are coiled up 
into a more or less compact mass, which is traversed and held 
together by blood-vessels, and sometimes, also,' divided into 
lobules and supported, as in the testicle, by fibrocellular par¬ 
titions, derived from the inclosing capsule of the gland. In 
consequence of their intricately involved arrangement, it is 
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difficult to find out how the tubular ducts are disposed at their 
extremities. It seems probable, however, that some are free, 
and simply closed without dilatation, and that others anasto¬ 
mose with neighbouring tubbs, joining with them in form of 
loops ; in the kidnej^, little round tufts of fine blood-vessels 
project into terminal or lateral dilatations of the ducts, but 
without opening into them. 

The human liver does not precisely agree in structure with Peculiarity 
either of the above classes of compound glands. Its ducts, 
which are neither coiled nor dilated, would seem to begin within intestinal 
its lobules, in form of a very close network, occupying the 
interstices of the reticular capillary blood-vessels, which also 
arc peculiar, inasmuch as they receive and transmit venous 
blood. 

Lastly, there are certain anomalous little bodies, connected 
with the mucous membrane of the intestines, known by the 
names of the solitary and the agminated glands, which differ 
from all those hitherto spoken of, inasmuch as they are small 
saccules without an opening, and seem to discharge their con¬ 
tents, from time to time, by bursting. But the full description 
of these glands, as well as of the peculiarities in the structure 
of the liver and kidney above referred to, belongs to the details 
of special anatomy. 

Besides blood-vessels, the glands arc furnished with lymph- Lymphatics 
atics, but the arrangement of these within the compound glands, 
though it is most probably reticular, has not been fully traced. 

Branches of nerves have also been followed, for some,wa^, into 
these organs, and the well-known fact, that the flow of secretion 
in several glands is affected by mental emotions, shows that jwi 
influence is exerted on secreting organs through the medium of 
the nerves. It has not been ascertained how the ultimate 
ramifications of the nerves are disposed of in the glandular 
structure, nor how they are related to its more immediate 
constituents. 

From what has been stated, it will be apparent that the Substance 
substance of a gland consists of the ducts, blood-vessels, lymph- 
atics, and a few nerves, in some cases connected by an inter¬ 
vening tissue. In the testicle there is a very small amount 
of intermediate cellular tissue, which, with the aid of the blood¬ 
vessels, holds the tubules but feebly together, so that the 
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structure is comparatively loose, and readily admits of being 
teazed out; but then it is sufficiently protected and supported 
by the fibrous capsule on the outside, and the septa within the 
gland. In the racemose, or vesicular, glands, there is a good 
deal of uniting cellular tissue, which 'Surrounds collectively 
each group of vesicles, binds together the lobules, and supports 
the vessels in their ramifications. The substance of the kidney 
contains scarcely any distinctly characterised cellular tissue, 
unless bundles which here and there accompany the larger 
branches of vessels, but, according to Mr. Bowman, there is 
more or less of a soft, amorphous granular matter among the 
tubules and blood-vessels, which binds them together, especially 
in the pyramids, where they have a straight course. Paren¬ 
chyma is a word sometimes employed in describing the glands, 
though less in use now than formerly. It has sometimes been 
employed merely to denote the solid part of a gland composed 
of all the tissues already mentioned ; at other times, it has been 
used to signify any substance, of whatever nature, lying between 
the ducts, vessels, and nerves. In this last sense, the paren¬ 
chyma is, in certain glands, represented by cellular tissue, in 
outliers, as the kidney, by amorphous matter, whilst there arc 
some in which it cannot be said to exist. 

Some glands have a special envelope, as is the case with the 
kidney and testicle; others, as the pancreas, have none. 

The ducts of glands ultimately open into cavities lined by 
mucous membrane, or upon the surface of the skin. They are 
sometimec provided with a reservoir, in which the secretion is 
collected, to be discharged when the purposes of the economy 
or the convenience of the individual demand. The reservoir 
of the urine receives the whole of the secreted fluid; in the 
gall-bladder, on the other hand, only a part of the bile is 
collected. The vesiculse scminales afford another example of 
these appended reservoirs. The ducts are constructed of a 
basement membrane and lining of epithelium, and in their 
smaller divisions there is nothing more, but in the larger 
branches and trunks a fibrovascular layer is added, as in the 
ordinary mucous membrane, with which many of them are 
continuous, and with which they all agree in nature. A more 
or less firm outer coat, composed of cellular tissue, comes, in 
many cases, to surround the mucous lining, and between the 
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two, or, at any rate, outside the mucous coat, there are in many 
ducts muscular fibres of the plain variety, disposed in two layers, 
in the more internal and more considerable of which layers the 
fibres run longitudinally, and in the other circularly. The epi¬ 
thelium is usually composed of spheroidal or polyhedral particles 
at the commencement of the ducts, and is columnar in the rest 
of their length, though sometimes flattened or scaly, as in the 
mammary gland. 
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OSTEOLOGY.' 


THE SKELETON. 

The* osseous structure is peculiarly*fitted, by its solidity and 
hardness, not only to give support to the soft parts, but also to 
furnish points of attachment to the muscles, by which the differ¬ 
ent movements are executed. This solid frame-work of* the 
body is made up of a number of separate pieces, the ag^egate 
of which has been termed “ the skeleton," (sceletum, fffcsKKa, to The skele- 
dry.) The vertebral column may be considered as the central 
or fundamental part of the whole, both because it exists in all 
animals which possess an internal osseous skeleton, and also be* 
cause the different parts of the osseous system are either imme¬ 
diately or mediately connected with it as a common centre. 

Thus, on its superior extremity, or apex, it supports the skull; 
laterally it gives attachment to the ribs, which arch forwards, 
to form, with the sternum, a bony case for the lodgment of the 
organs of respiration and circulation, at the same time that they 
furnish, externally, points of support for the superior extremities: 
inferiorly the column is immovably connected with the pelvic 
bones, which are articulated with those of the lower extremity. 

When proceeding with the description of the human body, it The rerte- 
is usual to consider it as divisible into head, trunk, and ex- 
tremities, which is sufficient for the purposes of a regional di- twi consti- 
viston; but the skeleton must be viewed in a different way, 
particularly if reference is made to its conformation in the various 
orders of animals—to its developement—and to the subordi¬ 
nation of ite component parts. The spine being its essential 
constituent, all the others (viz. the ribs and sternum, clavicle, * 
scapula, and upper extremities, the pelvic bones and lower ex- 

B 
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BONES—THEIR NUMBER. 


Niimbor of 
the bones. 


tremities,) rank as accessories. The sacrum and coccyx are ob¬ 
viously parts of the spine, so likewise are the cranial bones; for 
though in outward appearance they differ so much in man and 
the higher animals from the bones of the spine which are placed 
beneath them, and with which they are alticulated, they still are 
but modifications of similar organic elements—repetitions, in 
fact, of like parts differently developed to suit the peculiar rela¬ 
tions into which they enter, and the purposes which they are 
designed to serve. 

The number of pieces which compose the osseous system 
varies in the different ages of life; for some, which in the first 
instance are divided into two or more portions, become soldered 
together as the process of ossification goes on. But authors are 
far from being unanimous as to the number of bones which they 
recognise even in the adult. Do the sesamoid bones form parts 
of the skeleton, or are they mere accessory structures developed 
in tendons ? Are the teeth, os hyoides, and ossicula auditfis, 
to be enumerated as components or accessories ? Monro and 
Sminmering reckon 2G0 bones; and Meckel, who takes the 
number at 253, includes the teeth, patellse, ossa sesamoidca, os 
hyoides as five pieces, sternum as three, coccyx as four, and the 
imall bones of the ear. If, however, we omit those just named, 
as being either accessories or connected with special organs, the 
whole number of pieces found in the ordinary skeleton will be 
197, as follow :— 

The spinal column, properly so called, consists of 24i 
vertebrae, the sacrum and the coccyx . . . . 

The skull is made up of eight cranial bones, viz. the occi¬ 
pital, two parietal, two temporal, the frontal, the ethmoid 
and sphenoid : —and of fourteen facial, viz. two nasal, two 
lachrymal, two superior maxillary, two malar, two palatal, 
two turbinated, one vomer, and the inferior maxillary bone 22 
The ribs are 24i in number (twelve on each side), with 
the sternum ....... 25 

The two superior extremities consist each of a clavicle 
and scapula, humerus, radius, and ulna, eight carpal bones, 
five metacarpal, and fourteen in the digital rows . . 64 

The two inferior extremities comprise, each, one pelvic 
bone (innominate), one femur, tibia, and fibula, seven 
tarsal bones, five metatarsal, and fourteen digital . . 60 
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In the skeleton we recognise two great cavities (which are 
again variously subdivided); one anterior and inferior, com¬ 
prising the thorax and abdomen; the other posterior and supe¬ 
rior, formed by the union of the vertebral canal with the cranial 
cavity. 


VERTEBRAL COLUMN. 

The vertebral column (columna vertebralis, rachis, spina,) is 
situated along the median line, at the posterior part of the 
trunk, the length of which it determines. Anteriorly it presents 
the form of an irregular pyramid—posteriorly, a series of elon¬ 
gated processes (spinse), disposed regularly one beneath the 
othef, from which circumstance thff term “ spine” is derived. 
Viewed as a whole, it resembles at first sight the shape of a long 
bone, but it is very differently constructed. As it receives the 
weight of the head and trunk, and transmits it to the base on 
which it rests, it requires to be firm and resisting, its power of 
resistance increasing gradually from above downwards. Being 
the centre of all the movements of the body, it must be as 
pliant and flexible as a bow, but yet firm, in order to give ade¬ 
quate protection to the spinal cord which it encloses. All theSe 
conditions are attained by its being made up of several small 
pieces united by an clastic substance, the motion permitted 
between each pair being slight, while the aggregate of all is con¬ 
siderable. 


VERTEBRiE. 

The vcrtehrcBy or separate pieces of which the column is made 
up, are so named from their mobility (vertere, to turn). They 
are divided into true and false ; the former term being applied 
to those which remain separate in the adult, and retain their mo¬ 
bility ; the latter to such as become united into one mass (viz. 
the sacrum), or degenerate as it were, and lose all the ordinary 
characters of vertebrse (viz. the coccyx). The size of the ver¬ 
tebrae increases from above downwards as far as the first pieces 
of the sacrum, from which it diminishes towards the end of the 
coccyx, where it terminates by a point; so that the column may 
be said to consist of two pyramids applied to one another at 


Its situa¬ 
tion ; 


shape ; 
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true and 
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their bases. The superior, or movable vertebrae, however, do 
not taper regularly from above downwards; they become some¬ 
what narrowed and constricted as it were at the third dorsal ver¬ 
tebra, after which they gradually enlarge towards the lower end. 


A. THE TRUE VERTEBR.®. 

The true vertebra are divided into three sets, named from 
the regions which they occupy, cervical, dorsal, lumbar. 

They present, 1. certain general characters by which they 
may at once be distinguished from bones of any other class; 

2. those of each region (cervical, dorsal, lumbar,) exhibit 
peculiar characters by whidi they are severally distinguished ; 

3. certain vertebrm present special or individual characters. 


1. GENERAL GlIARACTERS OF A VERTEBRA. 

The objects presented by each vcrtebni are, a ring, a body, 
articulating processes, transverse and spinous processes, and 
notches. Of these, the ring, or foramen, merely to suit the 
purposes of methodical description, may be considered the cen¬ 
tral part. As the whole series of vertebraj is intended to form 
a pillar of support, each, with the exception of the first, presents 
in front a convex mass (the body), which is a section of a cylin¬ 
der, and which, by being piled one over the other, form the 
pillar. As each bone must be securely joined with the one 
above it and that below it, there exist certain prominences 
(articulating processes) for articulation with them. The column 
being flexible, and partaking in the several movements of the 
body, it is required that there be levers (transverse and spinous 
processes) for the attachment of the muscles or moving powers. 
Finally, it is necessary that a free communication should be 
allowed for the nerves with the nervous centre contained in the 
canal, and this purpose is served by the notches. 

The various parts of a vertebra here named require more de¬ 
tailed notice. 

The ring (foramen vertebralc, rachidium,) is formed in front 
by the body, and posteriorly by what is named the arch of the 
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vertebra), from which latter the several processes project. As the 
vertebree are piled one over the other, the rings are arranged so 
as to form, with the aid of the interposed ligamentous structures, 
a flexible canal for the lodgment and protection of the spinal cord. 

The body forms the> anterior and most considerable part of Bfidy 
the bone. Rounded before, and marked in the middle by a 
transverse groove, which gives it a constricted appearance, it is 
slightly hollo%ved posteriorly, where it contributes to the forma¬ 
tion of the vertebral canal, and in most instances is flat on the 
superior and inferior surfaces, by which, through the medium of 
fibro-cartilage, it is connected with the contiguous bones. Its 
outer surface all round presents numerous foramina for the pas¬ 
sage of blood-vessels, principally veins. One of the holes situ¬ 
ated a'bout the middle of the posterior* surface exceeds the others 
very much in size; it lodges a large vein. 

From the body at its lateral margins Jwo processes pass back¬ 
wards, called “ pedicles.” The pedicles join with the laminae, or Arch, 
plates, and these, by inclining inwards, meet at the median line 
posteriorly, so as to complete the “arch” of the vertebra. From 
the point of junction of the pedicles with the laminae at each side, 
the articulating and transverse })rocesses jrroject; and from the 
union of the two lamina) the spinous 2 >rocess takes its origin. 

Articulating or oblique processes .—For maintaining the con- Articulat- 
nexion between the contiguous vertebra), there are four pro- 
cesses,—two superior, and two inferior,—which project, one on 
each side, from the junction of the lamina with the pedicle. 

Two of these jjrocesses j)roject upwards, and two downwards; 
the smooth surfaces of the upper pair look backwards, thbse of 
the lower, forwards; they are coated with cartilage, and articuj 
late with corresponding processes of the next vertebra). Their 
margins are rough for the attachment of ligaments. 

The transverse and spinous processes form a series of levers Ttansveree 
for the attachment of muscles. The transverse processes, two 
in number (one on each side) and named from their direction, 
project laterally from the arch near the articulating processes, 
between which their bases arc interposed. The spincus process Spinous 
is a single projection, situated posteriorly in the median line; 
this process, or rather the appearance presented by the aggre¬ 
gation of those of the several vertebrae, has given to the entire 
column one of its designations (spine). 
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Lamina or plates .—The parts of the arch which intervene 
between the bases of the spinous and the transverse processes 
are thus named. 

Pedicles and notches. —Lastly, the processes which extend 
from the plates to the body of the bond, are called “ pedicles,” 
as above stated. In each pedicle are seen two excavations, or 
notches (incisursc'), one on the upper, the other on the lower 
border, the latter being deeper than the former. When the 
vertebrm are placed in their natural position, the notches in the 
contiguous margins of each pair of them form rounded apertures, 
which communicate with the vertebral canal, and give trans¬ 
mission to the spinal nerves and to the entering and emerging 
vessels From their position and mode of formation, they arc 
called the inter-vertebral foramina. ' 


S.^CHARACTERS PECULIAR TO THE VERTEBRAE OF EACH 
REGION OR CLASS. 


CERVICAL VEllTEBRiE. 

The cervical vertebrse, fig. 1, are seven in number; they are 

smaller than those in the other 
Fig. l.“ regions, which results from the 

size of the body and processes 
being less than that of the cor¬ 
responding parts in the dorsal 
and lumbar classes. The verte¬ 
bral foramen is of a triangular 
form, and larger proportionally 
than in the other classes. The 
body,^ elongated transversely, 
is thicker anteriorly than posteriorly; for the under and fore 
part of each dips down a little. The upper surface is broader 
than the under one, and is rendered concave from side to side, 
by two little plates, which project upwards from its lateral 
margins. The lower surface is slightly convex, and rounded off 



* This is a representation of a cervical vertebra, seen from the left side. 
1. The body. 2. The suj) 0 rior articular process. 3. The inferior articular 
j!rocess. 4, The transverse process. 5. Tlic groove of this process. 6. The 
sjtinous process. 7. The plate or lamina. 
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at the sides. The superior articular processes** are flat and 
oblique in their direction, so as to look backwards and upwards, 
whilst the inferior^ incline downwards and forwards. It is 
only in the cervical vertebrae that these processes can be fitly 
named “ oblique.” iThc articular surfaces arc supported on 
rounded and elongated little masses or pillars of bone. The 
transverse processes,'* short, and bifid at their extremities, 
present a deep groove superiorly,*'’ for the transmission of the 
nerves, and at their base a foramen, through which in most of 
them the vertebral artery passes. It will be observed, that 
these processes have two roots or points of connexion with the 
vertebra. The posterior one springs from the junction of the 
pedicle with the arch, and therein corresponds with the trans- 
verst; processes in the back and leins. The anterior one is 
attached to the side of the body of the vertebra, and ranges 
with the ribs, of which it is a rudiment. The formation of the 
foramen can, from these facts, be readily indicated. * The 
osseous points, which here represent the ribs, not being re¬ 
quired for any special purpose, remain in their rudimentary 
condition, and merely incline backwards, so as to become 
anchylosed with the true transverse processes which lie behind 
them. They thus enclose a si)acc, viz. the foramen, whieh, 
however, cannot be said to be intended to lodge the vertebral 
vessels, as it exists in the seventh cervical vertebra, through 
which they rarely pass, and in the sixth and fifth in those cases 
in which the artery enters the fourth. The spinous process** 
is short, projects horizontally backwards, and is bifid at its ex¬ 
tremity. The plates, or laminae,'^ are narrower and longer 
than in the other regions. The notches arc deeper and larger 
in the upper than in the lower border of the pedicles, in all 
except the second. They lie behind the articular processes in 
the first, but before them in the rest. 

DORSAI- VERTEBK.R. 

The dorsal vertebrae, fig. 2, twelve in number, are intermedi¬ 
ate in size as well as in situation, between the eervical and the 
lumbar. The foramen is'smaller than in the cervical or lumbar 
region, and is nearly circular in its form. The lateral notches, 
* ® and consequently the inter-vertebral foramina which they 
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form, are larger than those in the neck ; and those at the lower 
margin of the pedicles are much larger and deeper than those 

on the upper. The breadth of 
the body^ from side to side, ex¬ 
ceeds tht depth from before 
backwards much less than in the 
cervical or lumbar vertebrae. It 
is convex and prominent on the 
anterior surface, flat and plain 
at the upper and lower; at 
each side of the body may be 
observed a slight notch,'* ■* in 
the superior as well as in the inferior border,—these are covered 
with cartilage and, when rfie vertebra is placed in apposition 
with the adjacent ones, form oval depressions for the reception 
of the heads of the corresponding ribs. The articulating pro¬ 
cesses® ^ are nearly vertical in their direction ; the superior 
looking backwards, the inferior forwards. The transverse pro¬ 
cesses^ arc long, thick, and inclined backwards, and on the 
anterior surface of each of their tubercular terminations is situ¬ 
ated a slight excavation,® which in the fresh state is tipped 
with cartilage, and articulates with the tubercle of the rib. The 
spinous processes,^ elongated and triangular, are directed 
downwards, and terminate in a tubercle.*® The plates are 
broad and thick, but shorter than those in the neck. 

LUMBAR VERTF.BBjE. 

The lumbar vertebrae, fig. 8, five in number, are larger than 
either of the other sets. The foramen of each vertebra in this 
region is large and triangular. The notches,* * for the form¬ 
ation of the inter-vertebral foramina are very deep, especially 
the inferior pair. The body,® much broader from side to side 
than from before backwards, is flat on its superior and inferior 
surfaces. It is not so convex anteriorly as that of the dorsal 


Fig. 2.* 



* One of the middle dorsal vertebrae is here seen on the left side. 1. The 
lower notch. 2. The upper notch. 3, The body. 4, 4. The articular sm- 
faccs for the heads of ribs. 5. The superior articidar jiroccss. 6. The infe¬ 
rior articular process. 7. Transverse process. 8. Articular surface for the 
tubercle of a rib, 9. Spinous process ; and 10. its tuberculated end. 
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vertebrae. The articulating processes are thick, strong, and 
disposed vertically; the supe¬ 
rior pair,® concave, look back¬ 
wards and inwards; the inferior, 

* convex, forwards aand out¬ 
wards ; the former are farther 
apart than the latter, hence they 
receive and in a manner embrace 
the lower articulating processes 
of the vertebra above them. 

From eaeh of the superior arti¬ 
culating proeesses a tuberele” projects backwards. The trans¬ 
verse processes,® long, thin, and horizontal, do not project 
backwards like those of the dorsal vertebra:. The spinous pro¬ 
cess is broad, flat, and nearly of a square form, so that it ter¬ 
minates not by a pointed extremity, like those in the dorsal 
region, but presents rather a compressed and rough bdrder.“ 
The plates or lamina;,’ though shorter, are deeper and thicker 
than those of the dorsal vertebra;. 

If, now, the three vertebra; (cervical, dorsal, and lumbar,) 
here described separately, are taken together and contrastcd,*it 
will be found that the several parts of one differ so much from 
the same parts in another, and arc so characteristic of the region 
to which they belong, that any one of them would serve to dis¬ 
tinguish the classes of the vertebrse. Thus, that the ring, the 
body, or any process would be sufficient to determine whether 
a vertebra is of the cervical, the dorsal, or the lunTbaf part of 
the column. 

9. PECULIARITIES OF CERTAIN VERTEBRiE. 

The general characters of vertebree, and the differences which 
characterise those of different regions, being considered, it re¬ 
mains to point out certain peculiarities presented by some indi¬ 
vidual bones in each set. It may be here stated generally, that 


• A lumbar vertebra viewed on the left side. 1, 1. The notches. 2. The 
body. 3. The upper articular procc.s.s. 4. The lower articular process. 6. 
The transverse proces.s. 7. is placed on the root of the spinous process near 
the lamina. 8. The spinous process. 


Fig. 3“ 
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the vertebrae situated at the extremities of each region assimilate 
in some degree to the characters of those in whose vicinity they 
are placed. Thus, for instance, the lower pieces of the cervical 
region begin to resemble the dorsal vertebrae, and the latter 
become, by a similar transition, assimilated to the lumbar,—the 
characters peculiar to each region being best displayed by the 
bones situated towards its middle point. 

I’lie vertebrae which differ from others of their class so much 
as to require separate description arc the following: the first 
two and the last cervical; the first and last three dorsal; and 
the last lumbar. 


TJIK PIltST, SECOND, AND^ SEVENTH CEllVICAI, VEBTEBUE. 

The first vertebra, or atlas^ fig. 4, (so called from supporting 

the head,) is an irregular ring of 
bone, which presents nothing an¬ 
alogous cither to the bodies or 
spines of the other vertebrae. 
The ring, in the fresh state, is 
divided into two parts by a 
transverse ligament,—the an¬ 
terior one being occupied by 
the odontoid process of the axis, 
the posterior by the spinal cord;—it presents in front a small 
arch of bone, the anterior surface of which is marked by a tu¬ 
bercle,* the posterior by a smooth depression,® adapted to 
the odotitoid process of the axis. The posterior segment of the 
rin^ is considerably larger than the anterior; at its middle point 
it presents a tubercle,* which is the analogue of the spinous 
])rocesscs ; it is thick and round in the greater part of its extent; 
but at its junction with the rest of the vertebra there exists on 
the upper border at each side a smooth groove,® which lies 
behind the superior articular process, and marks the tortuous 


Fig. 4.* 



* A view of the upper surface of tlie atlas. 1. The anterior tubercle. 
2. is opposite the articular surface for the odontoid process of the axis. 3. 
is placed near a rough surface for the attachment of ligament. 4. The pos¬ 
terior tubercle. 5. The groove on the posterior arch for the vertebral artery. 
(). A sujierior articular process. 7. Transverse process. 8. Its foramen for 
the vertebral artery. 
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course pursued by the vertebral artery previously to entering the 
cranium. This groove is analogous to the notches in the other 
vertebra;, for it transmits the first spinal nerve as well as the 
vertebral artery; it is sometimes converted into a foramen by a 
spiculum of bone, fi'hc articulating surfaces are horizontal and 
large. The superior pair® receive the condyles of the occipital 
bone; they converge in some sort towards the forepart of the 
bone ; and as their form is oval, and their surface concave from 
before backwards, they look towards one another; at the inner 
margin of each is a rough surface,^ which gives attachment to 
the transverse ligament. The inferior pair, on the contrary, are 
flat, and nearly circular in their form. I’hc parts of the vertebra 
{lateral masses) on which these processes are situated are'of very 
cofisidcrablc thickness, because tire weight of the head, which 
in others is received by the bodies, rests here on the articular 
surfaces. The transverse processes^ project considerably on 
each side, and terminate in a rounded point; at the root of 
each is situated the foramen,“ wliich transmits the vertebral 
artery. 

The second vertebra, verte¬ 
bra dentata, or axis, (so called 
from fonning the pivot on which 
the head rotates,) is somewhat 
triangular in its form. The 
body, fig. 6.^ presents ante¬ 
riorly a vertical ridge, bounded 
on each side by a depression for 
the attachment of the longus 
colli muscle; superiorly it is 

surmounted by a process,'^ {odontoid, p. dentalus ; whence is 
derived the name vertebra dentata,) presenting two smooth sur¬ 
faces, one for its articulation with the atlas, the other with the 
transverse ligament which retains it in its situation ; being con¬ 
stricted inferiorly, and somewhat enlarged towards the summit, 
these parts of the process are called respectively its neck and 
head. The superior articulating processes^ arc of consider- 


Fig. 5.* 
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* The axis—its left side. 1. The body. 2. Odontoid process. 3. The 
superior articular juoccss. 4. The inferior articular process. 5. The trans¬ 
verse process. 6. Its foramen. 7. 1'lie spinous process. 
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PECULIARITIES OF DORSAL VERTEBRA. 


able size, and nearly horizontal; they are close to the body, so 
as to communicate to it the weight of tlie head, transmitted to 
them by the articular processes of the atlas; the inferior pair* 
are oblique, and of the same size as in the vertebrae beneath 
transverse, them. The transverse processes® are (.either grooved nor 
bifurcated, and the foramen at their root® is inclined obliquely 
and spinous outwards. The spinous process^^ is very large, and gives 
processes, attachment to several muscles; it is deeply grooved on its in¬ 
ferior surface; the plates Avhich support it are of proportionate 
size. 

The prorai- The seventh^ or prominent vertebra, approaches in its charac- 
bra? ^*''^**^ those of the dorsal region ; its spinous process terminates 

in a tubercle, and is so long as to be, in the natural condition, 
felt underneath the skin ; whilst the other cervical spines lie 
more deeply, and are covered by muscles; hence the tenu 
“ prominent,” so commonly applied to this vertebra. The 
transverse process, though pierced by a foramen, presents but 
a slight apj)carauce of a groove on its upper surface, and seldom 
more than a trace of a bifurcation at its extremity. 

THE PECULIARITIES OF SOME DORSAL VERTEBR.E. 

« 

First domil. Thc first dorsal vertebra is marked at each side by a com- 
Its con- pletc articular surface for the first rib, and on its inferior border 

with ribs, ® slight excavation, which receives half the head of the 
second : the upper articular processes are oblique, and the spi¬ 
nous more nearly horizontal than those below it. 

Tenth dor- The tehth dorsal vertebra is usually marked by an articular 
*, surface, which receives the entire of the head of the correspond¬ 
ing rib. 

Eleventh. The eleventh has but a single articular surface on the side of 
its body. Its transverse process is much reduced in size, and 
does not articulate with the tubercle of thc rib. The form of 
its spinous process, of its laminsc and body, approaches that of 
the lumbar vertebrae. 

Twelfth ; The twelfth dorsal vertebra, in most of its characters, re- 
fpiiBuTiig scmbles the eleventh, and is to be distinguished by its greater 

character, similarity to the lumbar vertebrse, especially by means of the 

lower articular processes, which arc convex and look outwards, 
like thc same processes in the lumbar region. 
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THE FIFTH LUMBAR VERTEBRA. 

Amongst the lumbar vertcbra?i, the 6fth only is distinguish- Fifth 
able by any peculiafity deserving of notice, its body being 
thicker anteriorly than posteriorly, and its transverse process 
short, thick, and rounded. 


B. THE FALSE VERTEBRiE. 

Some of the vertebrae at tlie lower part of the column lose by False verte- 
their union into a single mass (the sacrum) that character of the’tmn™^ 
mobility from which the term vertebra is derived, and others, 

(the coccygeal,) dwindled to mere tlibcrcles, have none of those 
important uses to which the true vertebrae serve. Hence the 
general designation, “ false vertebra!,” applied to them. 


THE SACRUM.—OS SACRUM. 

The sacrum, fig. 6, much the 
largest piece of the vertebral 
column, is placed, when the 
body is in the erect position, at 
the superior and posterior part 
of the pelvis, beneath the last 
lumbar vertebra, above the coc¬ 
cyx, and between the ossa in- 
nominata, between which it is 
inserted, in some measure like a 
key-stone into an arch. 

The sacrum is placed very obliquely. It projects backwards Direction, 
from the upper margin, receding to give capacity to the pelvis, 
and it therefore forms, with the body of the last lumbar verte- Sacro-vert. 
bra, a projection named the sacro-vertebral angle, or proraon- “"s’*** 

* A front view of the sacrum:— 1, 1. Ridges indicating tlic place of sepa¬ 
ration between the sacral vertebrae. 2. Anterior sacral foramina. 3, 4. Late¬ 
ral surface. 6. A notch which contributes to form a foramen for the passage 
of the fifth sacral nervei' 6. Surface for connexion with the body of the last 
lumbar vertebra. 7. Articular process on each side. 8. Surface for con¬ 
nexion with the coccyx. 
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THE SACRUM. 
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tory. Its figure is triangular in its general outline,—the base 
being upwards; concave anteriorly, convex posteriorly. We 
consider successively its surfaces, borders, and extremities. 

The anterior or pelvic surface, which is here shown, is con¬ 
cave from above downwards, slightly s6 from side to side, 
and marked by four transverse lines,* indicating its original 
division into five pieces; laterally it presents four foramina,** 
(anterior sacral,) for the transmission of the anterior branches of 
the sacral nerves. These are directed outwards into grooves 
which lead from them, and diminish gradually in size from 
above downwards; external to the foramina the surface gives 
attachment to the pyramidalis muscle. 

The posterior or spinal surface is narrower than the anterior, 
for the bone is somewhat wtdgc-shapcd from before backwards 
as well as from above down. I’his surface is convex, and pre¬ 
sents along the median line four small eminences, usually con¬ 
nected so as to form a ridge ; these are rudiments of the spinous 
processes; and beneath them is a triangular groove, or rather 
an opening, marking the termination of the sacral canal. The 
margins of the opening present two tubercles, which give .attach¬ 
ment to the ligament that closes in the canal, and the inferior 
pair (sacral cornua) articulate with the horns of the coccyx. At 
each side of the median line arc two sets of tubercles, and be¬ 
tween these is the groove, pierced by the posterior sacral fora¬ 
mina, which arc much smaller than the anterior, and transmit 
the posterior branches of the sacral nerves. The groove repre¬ 
sents that, situated over the plates of the vertebra} above the 
sacrum, and one row of the tubercles corresponds to the lumbar 
articular tubercles, the other ranges with transverse processes. 

Each pair of foramina (anterior and posterior) lead from a 
single foramen situated within the bone, and this is analogous 
to the inter-vertebral foramen in other parts of the column. 

The borders, or lateral surfaces of the sacrum, present two 
distinct parts,—one superior, the other inferior. The superior 
(iliac) is large and irregular,® and in front is, in the fresh state, 
covered with cartilage, and articulated with the ilium; whilst 
posteriorly it is concave and rough for the attachment of strong 
ligaments. The anterior cartilaginous partA often named “ the 
auricular surface.'"' The inferior part of tne lateral surface* is 
thin and sinuous, and gives attachment to the sacro-sciatic liga- 
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ments. A small indentation® terminates this border, which, 
with the corresponding extremity of the coccyx, forms a notch 
for the transmission of the fifth sacral nerve. 

The base^ or superior extremity, broad, and expanded, pre¬ 
sents, towards the rfiiddle line, an oval surface,® cut off ob¬ 
liquely, which articulates with the likewise oblique body of the 
last lumbar vertebra; behind this a triangular aperture marking 
the orifice of the sacral canal; on each side a smooth convex 
surface, inclined forwards, and continuous with the iliac fossa; 
an articular process,^ concave from side to side, which looks 
backwards and inwards, and receives the inferior articular process 
of the last lumbar vertebra. Before each articular process is a 
groove, forming part of the last lumbar inter-vertebral foramen, 
and behind them is a curved, sharp,*and depressed border which 
bounds the sacral canal, and therefore corresponds with the 
laminae of the vertebrae, and gives attachment to the last; liga- 
mentum subflavum. 

The apex, or inferior extremity,® directed downwards and 
forwards, presents an oval convex surface, which articulates with 
the coccyx. 

The sacrum in its interior contains much loose spongy sixb- 
stance, and its exterior layer is but moderately compact, fts 
central part is also hollowed into a canal (sacral), which curves 
from above downwards as the bone does; it is of a triangular 
form, and gradually narrows as it descends. The canal ends 
on the posterior surface of the bone between the sacral cornua. 

Attachments of muscles .—The sacrum gives attachment, by 
the lateral parts of its anterior surface, to the pyramidales 
muscles; by its posterior surface at each side to the glutsus 
maximus, sacro-lumbalis, longissimus dorsi, and multifidus spi- 
nse; by the inferior part of each border to part of the coccy- 
geus; and by the outer parts of its base to the iliacus muscle 
of each side. 

Articulations .—The sacrum articulates with the last lumbar 
vertebra, the two iliac bones, and the coccyx. 


PECULIARITIES OF THE SACRUM. 

The peculiarities of the sacrum are very numerous. 1. In 
some cases this bone consists of six instead of five pieces. 
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and it has been found—but much more rarely—reduced to 
four. 

2. Occasionally the bodies of the first and second sacral ver¬ 
tebrae are not joined, although complete union has taken place 
in every other part. 

3. The lower end of the sacral canal may be open for some 
extent, in consequence of the vertebral laminae not having grown 
together. 

4. In no respect does the sacrum vary more in different skele¬ 
tons than in the degree of its curve. It is difficult to submit 
the peculiarities in this respect to a precise and sufficiently com¬ 
prehensive arrangement; still, after examining a considerable 
number of skeletons, the majority appeared to admit of being 
grouped into three sets, as follows:— 

a. In one series tlie anterior surface was comparatively straight, 
and tjie slight bend which existed was situated near the lower 
end. 

A. Another group contrasted strongly with the preceding, 
—the bone being much curved in its whole length, but especi¬ 
ally about its middle. 

r. A considerable number may be described as holding an 
intermediate place between the two foregoing classes. The 
degree of curve was moderate, and chiefly affected the lower 
third of the bone. 

Difference in the sexes. —Besides possessing the ordinary dis¬ 
tinctive character of all parts of the skeleton,—viz. more regu¬ 
larity and smoothness of surface,—the sacrum of the female 
body is, proportionally to the size of the pelvis or of the skele¬ 
ton, broader than that of the male. 

The degree in whieh the bone is bent has been relied on by 
anatomical writers to distinguish between the sexes; but, on 
comparing their statements, it will be found that they are con¬ 
tradictory—some assigning the greater curve to the female, 
others, on the contrary, to the male. The measurement of a 
considerable number of those bones taken from both sexes has 
shown me that the curvature cannot be relied on as a distinctive 
character. I find that the general remarks made in the pre¬ 
ceding paragraphs on the varieties presented by the sacrum, with 

* Soemmering “ Lchre von den Knochen und Bandern, &c., herausgegeben 
von Rudolph Wagner.” —1839. 
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reference to the point in question, are applicable either to the 
female or the male taken singly, with only this reservation, that 
those bones which were m ost cur ved, and which constitute the 
second series in the classification there ventured on, commonly 
belong to the male body. 

It is said by many good observers, that the sacrum usually 
inclines backwards from the direction of the lumbar vertebrae to 
a greater extent in the skeleton of the female than of the male, 
—thus retiring more from the cavity of the pelvis, and forming 
a more prominent sacro-vertcbral angle.* 


THE COCCYX.—OSSA COCCYGIS. 


I’hese bones, when united together, whieh is usually the case 
in advanced life, arc supposed to resemble 
a cuckoo’s bill, and are therefore called 
coccygeal <1- cuckoo). Most com¬ 

monly there are four of them, sometimes 
but three; in a few instances five have been 
found. They diminish gradually in size from 
above downwards, which gives them, when 
taken together, a pyramidal form. As they are placed in a con¬ 
tinuous line with the inferior third of the sacrum, they form 
a slightly concave surface anteriorly, a convex one posteriorly. 

The first of these bones^ resembles, in some measure, the last 
false vertebra of the sacrum. Its body is small and concave at 
its upper aspect,* which articulates with the extremity bf the sa¬ 
crum ; posteriorly, two small processes, termed cornua,® project, 
which rest upon the sacral cornua. The second bone of th% 
coccjTc is somewhat square, the third oblong, and the fourth is 
a small rounded nodule. 

The margins (shoulders, as this part has been named,) of the 
first piece, in some cases, project upwards, and, joining with the 
sacrum, construct a fifth sacral foramen — as exemplified in 
fig. 12. B. 
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■* This observation is stated by Blumenbach (“Geschichte und Besch- 
reibung der Knochen,” S. 314,) to have been first made by Bonaccioli, a 
Professor at Ferrara, in t^e fifteenth century, 
t The anterior surface of the coccyx. 
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VERTEBRAL COLUMN. 


Attachments of muscles .—The coccyx gives attachment to 
the gluteus maximus, and to the coccygeus of each side, and by 
its point to the sphincter ani.—Its base articulates with the 
sacrum, and in advanced age becomes united to it. 
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THE VERTEBRAL COLUMN. 

The true and false vertebrm, when ranged in their natural 
po.sition, fonn a column, the average length of which is equal to 
about two feet two or three inches. The length of the column 
docs not vary in different persons as much as might be antici¬ 
pated from a comparison of their stature; the relative height of 
individuals depending more on the length of their lower limbs 
than of the vertebral column. 

Form .—Its form is pyramidal—rather it consists of two 
pyramids joined by their bases ; the upper one being formed by 
the true vertebrai, the lower one, by the sacrum and coccyx. 
The upper pyramid, however, instead of tapering regularly from 
the top to the bottom, becomes narrow in the upper part of the 
dorsal region. It is most narrowed about the fourth dorsal ver¬ 
tebra, and the column above this point has been held to admit of 
subdivision into two pyramidal parts, meeting by their bases about 
the first dorsal vertebra, and the apex of one being the vertebra 
dentata, that of the other the fourth or fifth dorsal vertebra. 

The curves .—When viewed in profile, it presents four curves 
depending, except perhaps the last, on the different degrees of 
thickness of the anterior and posterior part of the bodies of the 
vertebfm in the different regions, but still more on that of the 
i^ter-vertcbral substance. The curves are directed alternately 
backwards and forwards; in the neck and loins the convexity 
looks forwards, in the back and pelvis it is in the opposite 
direction. 

A slight degree of lateral curvature is also observable in most 
cases in the dorsal region, the convexity of which is directed to¬ 
wards the right side. The older anatomists imagined this to be 
produced by the action of the aorta beating against the left side 
of the column; but Bichat attributed it to the eflfect of mus¬ 
cular action, and explained it in the following way;—^As most 
persons are disposed to use the right arm in preference to the 
left, the muscles of that side become stronger, dhd act with more 
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power on tlie points to which they are attached; when making 
efforts, as in pulling, the body is curved to the left, which gives 
an additional advantage to the muscles; and the habitual use of 
this position gives rise to some degree of permanent curvature. 
In support of this explanation of the fact, Bedard has stated 
that he found in one or two individuals, who were known to 
have been left-handed, the convexity of the lateral curve directed 
to the left side. A further confirmation of the correctness of 
this view is afforded by an observation made by I’rofessor Otto.* 
In a case in which the aorta arched to the riglit instead of the 
left side, he found that the eurve of the vertebral column had the 
usual direction; so that the great vessel was connected to its 
convexity. It is stated, too, that the right arm was more mus¬ 
cular than the left. 

For a detailed examination of its parts, the column will be 
considered as presenting an anterior and a posterior surface, two 
lateral surfaces, a base, and a summit, each deserving a parti¬ 
cular notice. . The part formed by the sacrum and coccyx 
having been already sufficiently referred to, may be excluded 
from consideration in this place. 

The anterior surface is broad in the cervical, narrow in the 
dorsal, and again expanded in the lumbar region; it is markM 
by a scries of transverse grooves corresponding with the centre 
of the bodies of the vertebrae, and in the fresh state is covered 
by the anterior common ligament. 

The posterior surface presents along the median line the 
spinous processes, varying in form and direction, as has been 
already stated, being horizontal in the cervical and lunibar re¬ 
gions, and nearly vertical in the dorsal. Those in the cervi^l 
and dorsal regions correspond pretty exactly with the middle 
line, but in the back the spines will be observed in many in¬ 
stances to incline, some to one side, some to the other. On each 
side of these are the vertebral grooves, extending from the base 
of the skull to the sacrum ; their breadth corresponds with that 
of the laminse ; they are broad but shallow in the neck, and 
become deep and narrow lower down. Along the grooves are 


* “ Seltcne Beobachtungen,” Th. 2, S. 61. See also “ The Anatomy of 
the Arteries with its applications to Pathology and Operative Surgery,” by 
R. Quain, p. 19. 
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seen the spaces between tlie laminae, which in the natural con¬ 
dition are filled up by the yellow ligaments. The breadth of 
these intervals is very trifling in the neck and in the greater part 
of the back ; it increases in the lower third of the dorsal, and 
still more in the lumbar region. The interval between the oc- , 
cipital bone and the atlas is considerable, and so is that between 
the last lumbar vertebra and the sacrum. 

The lateral surfaces present the transverse processes, varying 
in form and character in the different regions; before these are 
situated the in ter-vertebral foramina, and more anteriorly stUl, 
in the dorsal region, the articular surfaces which receive the 
heads of the ribs. 

The summit of the column is surmounted by a sort of capital, 
(the atlas), which is articdlated with the occipital bone, and 
supports the head. The base rests on the sacrum, and by this 
bone the weight of the trunk is communicated to the lower ex¬ 
tremities through the medium of the innominate bones. 

Along the entire extent of the column runs the .vertebral 
canal, which is broad and triangular in the cervical and lumbar 
regions, circular and contracted in the dorsal. The canal may be 
said to expand at its upper extremity into the cranial cavity; its 
lower end is prolonged into the narrowing canal of the sacrum. 

The arrangement of the osseous structure is not the same in 
the different parts of a vertebra. The arch and the processes 
projecting from it have a thick covering of compact tissue. The 
body, on the contrary, is composed nearly altogether of spongy 
substance., This part of the bone, when sawed through, will 
be found to consist of cells bounded by thin plates of bone; and 
it ^contains large canals for the lodgement of veins. The canals 
differ somewhat in disposition in different cases, but they will 
be found to have the same general direction from behind for¬ 
ward, radiating with more or less regularity from the large fora¬ 
men on the posterior aspect of the body. 

OSSIFICATION OF THE VERTEBRAE. 

General observations on the time when ossification begins .— 
The process of ossification begins at different periods in the se¬ 
veral parts of the skeleton, and it becomes an object to assign to 
each centre of bony deposit the time at which it Appears. This 
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is a subject of considerable difficulty, and a few general remarks 
with reference to it are necessary before describing the ossifica¬ 
tion of individual bones. 

I’he accuracy with which the date of ossification may be de¬ 
termined must deperifi on the exactness with which the age of 
the embryo is ascertained. But much uncertainty exists with 
respect to this point, for the evidence as to the period of con- Causes, 
ception is not to be fully relied on; and, moreover, the embryo 
submitted to examination is most commonly in a morbid state, 
and may have ceased to live some time previous to its separation 
from the parent. To these sources of uncertainty another may 
be added : the difference, namely, which actually occurs in the 
growth of bone in different cases. It seems reasonable that the 
time* of ossification should be influenced by the quality of nutri¬ 
tion ; the opinion, however, that there is some variety among 
the stages of ossification in different individuals, is not founded 
on such general grounds, but on a comparison one with another 
of cases which have fallen under my notice, and on the result 
afforded by contrasting observations accurately made by myself 
with some which bear the appearance of having been carefully 
made by others. It is, doubtless, in a measure at least, in con¬ 
sequence of circumstances such as those referred to, that so 
great a difference prevails between the statements of various ob¬ 
servers on the point in question. These considerations lead us 
to the conclusion, that the period of the commencement of ossifi- Conclusion 
cation in a given bone does not admit of being set forth with 
absolute certainty, especially as regards those bones in which the 
process begins at very early periods. As to this part’of the 
subject, therefore, we must be content with an approximaticp 
to exactness. 

But the relation which the time of the appearance of bony Relation of 
matter in one piece of the skeleton has to the time of its ap- 
pearance in another, admits of being stated with more aceuracy; ment in dif- 
and it will, in our progress, be referred to whenever it shall ap- 
pear material. To exemplify what ha§ been said, it may be 
added, that we may not be able to state with rigid aceuraey 
when bone makes its appearance in the several divisions of the 
vertebral column, or in the clavicle; but we can with con¬ 
fidence determine which of them precedes the other in its ossi¬ 
fication. 
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The observations on tlie growth of bone in the vertebrae will 
be arranged under three heads, as follows :— a. The,first will 
contain an account of the common characters of the ossification 
of a vertebra, b. Under the second head will be placed the 
peculiarities that occur in the growth of ceftain vertebrae or parts 
of the vertebral column, c. Lastly, the progress of ossification 
in the column generally tvill be reviewed. 

a. OSSIFICATION OF A VERTEBRA, 

C O M M O N (; H A R A C T Ji K .S. 

Exclusive of certain exceptional cases, to be afterwards no¬ 
ticed, each vertebra is formed of three principal pieces, to which 
five small epiphyses are adifed at an advanced period, and as if 
for the completion of the bone. 

Of the principal pieces two are 
destined for the formation of the 
arch and the processes which pro¬ 
ject from it (fig. 8.^ ®). The body 
of the vertebra is produced from 
the third (fig. 8.’’). 

* Osseous substance is first ob¬ 
servable in the vertebra; about the 
seventh or eighth week from the time of conception, and it com¬ 
mences in the arch (but not invariably) a little before the body. 

The osseous granules for the arches make their appearance 
on each s^le at the situation from which the transverse processes 
project; and from this place the formation of bone extends in 
d*flcrent directions,—forwards to the body, inwards to the spine, 
and outwards to the transverse process, as well as into the ar¬ 
ticular processes; and thus two irregularly-shaped angular 
pieces of bone are produced. 

The single nodule from which the greater part of the body of 
the vertebra is formed appears in the middle of the cartilage. 

• A. The three principal pieces of the vertebrsB arc seen to be distinct 
one from the other, n. The lateral pieces have joined behind. The spinous 
and transverse processes remain cartilaginous at their ends. The arch is 
still sejiarahle from the middle anterior piece, and the cartilage having been 
removed from the body, the surface of this is rounded, rough, and fissured. 

1. 2. The lateral pieces. 3. The anterior part for the body. * Line of 
separation between the lateral pieces and the anterior. 
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At the usual period of birth the three primary pieces are still 
separate. The process of union commences in the first year 
after birth. It commences with the lateral pieces, which, at the 
period mentioned, begin to join behind—in the situation of the 
spinous process ; and lay this junction the arch of the vertebra 
is constructed. 

In the course of the third year the central anterior part joins 
the arch on each side in a few of the vertebrae, and the junction 
is eflPectcd in such manner that the body is formed from the 
three original centres of ossification. Each end of the arch con¬ 
tributes a small angular portion (fig. 8. b). 

Epiphyses. — The 
spinous process projects 
backVards from the 
point at which the late¬ 
ral pieces have joined, 
and no further change 
occurs except the gene¬ 
ral increase of the dif¬ 
ferent parts of the ver¬ 
tebra and the extension 
of ossification from the 
primary pieces, till 

about the age of puberty. If the bone is examined before 
that period it will be found, on stripping the cartilaginous ends 
from the transverse and spinousaprocesses, that the cells of the 
osseous structure arc exposed ; and on separating the bodies of 
the vertebra; one from the other, the cartilages, whifli still 
belong to their upper and lower surfaces, remain adherent to t^fc 



* Tliesc fig\ires are intended to sliow tlie cj)ijdiyses of a vertebra. That 
marked e renre.sents a donsal vertebra. The epiphyses of the proeesscs are 
drawn sliglitly away from the rest of the bone. u. The arcli and proeesses 
of a lumbar vertebra, with the eniphyses. These are somewhat elongated, 
corresponding to the processes wnieh they cover, but the bone having been 
viewed from above, their ends only came under the arti.st’s eye; and this 
circumstance will account for their small size in the drawing, e. A front 
view of tlie body of a vertebra to exhibit tlie thin epiphyses which belong to 
its upper and lower surfaces. 4, 5. The ends of the transverse processes. 
I'hese processes are not numbered in figure n, 6. Spinous procc.ss, 7, 8. 
The two epiphyses of tlie body ; the flat surface of one is seen in figure e ; 
the edges of both are marked in figure k. 9, 10. Epiphyses of the articular 
tubercles of a lumbar vertebra. 
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intervertebral substance, and the osseous part is rough, fis¬ 
sured, and wanting at its circumference the angular shape 
and dense external covering which belongs to the perfect bone 
(fig. 8. b). 

At the age of about sixteen years, separate osseous points 
begin to be observable in the cartilaginous ends of the trans¬ 
verse and spinous processes, and they ultimately cover and com¬ 
plete the i^rocesses (fig. 9. c. ^ ® ®). At a later period, soon 
alter twenty years, two thin circular plates begin to be formed, 
one on the upper, the other on the lower surface of the body, at 
its circumference (fig. 9. c. k. '*). 

All the secondary or accessory pieces having joined, the bone 
is completed before the thirtieth year.—The epiphyses of the 
transverse and spinous processes usually join before those which 
belong to the bodies of the vertebra. 


b. PECULIARITIES IN THE GROWTH OF CERTAIN 
VERTEBRJ2. 

The vertebra? which require separate notice, by reason of 
some peculiarities in their manner of growth, arc the first, 
second, and last cervical; those of the lumbar region ; together 
with the sacrum and coccyx. 


THE ATLAS. 

<?• 


Fig. !(».* 

B 



of the vertebra (the anterior ai 


The atlas is usually form¬ 
ed from three principal os¬ 
seous nuclei. The ossification 
of the lateral parts of the 
vertebra (fig. 10.^ ®), com¬ 
mences at a very early period. 

At birth the interval be¬ 
tween the articular processes 
) is altogether cartilaginous. 


* Tlie atlas is seen from above in both figures, a. The lateral pieces are 
.separated by a cartilaginous interval in front and behind, b. This figure is 
intended to show a nucleus in the anterior arch. It has been modified from 
one given by Kcrckringius in his 37th plate. 
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and there is a smaller space posteriorly between t^e two lateral 
pieces (fig. 10. a). 

The nucleus for the anterior arch (fig. 10.^) appears soon 
after birth, very rarely, if ever, before that period. But the 
ossification in this part sometimes proceeds from more than one 
centre. According to Bedard, two occur in the proportion of 
one instance in four or five; and Albinus* and J. F. Meckel"f* 
observed each a case in which there were three granules in the 
anterior arch. 

I’hc posterior arch is formed by the junction of the lateral 
pieces, between the second and third years, and the arch joins 
the anterior part at the age of five or six years. 

There is frequently a small epiphyses on the posterior tubercle. 

THE AXIS. 

The formation of the arch 
of the axis corresponds with 
other vertebrae. The pecu¬ 
liarities occur in the anterior 
part, which is developed from 
three points or centres—one 
being destined for the lower 
part of the body, the two others for the odontoid process and 
the upper part of the body (fig. 11. ^ * ^). These nuclei 
appear about the sixth month *of foetal life, the lower single 
one preceding the others by a short space of time. The two 
superior lying on the same horizontal plane, enlarge ahd join 
before birth. At this period the axis consists of four pieces -— 
the two lateral and two anterior (b. ^ ® ® ®). The body 
and odontoid process form a single mass about the fourth year 
(second or third, Bedard). 



* “ leones Ossium Foetu.s,” p. (J8. 

■f “ Archiv.” &c. Band 1, S. 648, and Taf. vi. 181.5.—Meckel’s case had 
the additional peculiarity of a separate nucleus interposed between the late¬ 
ral pieces posteriorly. 

J The anterior surface of the axis is represented in both drawings, a. 
The three nuclei for the anterior part are here shown. In b, four pieces are 
seen connected by cartilage.—1, 2. The lateral pieces. 3. The nucleus for 
the lower part of the body. 4, .5. Those for the odontoid process and the 
upper part of the body. 6. The single piece resulting from the junction of 
4 and 5. 
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THE SEVENTH CERVICAL VERTEBRA. 

The anterior part of the transverse princess of this vertebra is 
frequently, if not constantly, formed from a separate osseous 
nucleus, which unites on the one hand to the body, and on the 
other to the posterior division of the transverse process. The 
time of the appearance of this point of ossification is stated 
by Bedard to be the second month of foetal life, but my own 
observation would lead me to set it down for a later period— 
the sixth month. It is united to the rest of the bone about the 
fifth or sixth year. 

Occasional instances occyr of the continuance of this process 
as a separate bone, and in such cases,—being lengthened to an 
extent which varies in different instances,—it forms what has 
been •termed a cervical rib, 

Meckel j- also observed separate centres of ossification in the 
tranversc processes of the second, the fifth, and sixth cervical 
vertebrae. I’hesc were, however, of small size, and in some 
instances did not form any part of the foramen for the vertebral 
arf.ery. 


THE LUMBAR VERTEBR.E. 

In addition to the centres of ossification which belong to the 
vertebrae generally, those of the lumbar region have each two 
small epiphyses for the tubercles that project from their superior 
articular processes (fig. 9. d. ® '"). 

*rhe so-named transverse process of the first lumbar vertebra 
•is sometimes observed to be developed altogether from a separate 
centre. The persistence of a process so formed, as a separate 
piece, would account for the existence of a lumbar rib,—rexam- 
ples of which have occasionally been met with. 


* Two examples of the cervical rib arc described in “ The Anatomy of 
the Arteries, with its applications,” &c. by R. Quain, pp. 149 and 187 and 
plate 2.5. J. F. Mecked (“ Arebiv.” &c. H. 1, Taf. vi. 181.5.) lias figured a 
ease resembling one of those in the circumstance of the end of the cervical 
rib being connected to a prominence on the first proper rib. 

t lioc. citat.; and “ .Tournal Complement, du Diet, dcs Sciences 
Aled.” vol. ii.p. 218. 
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THE SACRUM. 

The sacrum results from the union of five vertebras. In 
the manner of their ossification these do not at an early period 
differ from the vertcbrl^ in other parts of the column. 

Fig-. 1-2.* 


r 



About the sixth month characteristic osseous tubercles, three in 
number on each side, begin to appear, close to the sacral fora¬ 
mina—between them, except the first (b. ^ They belong to 
the first three vertebras, and are successively deposited from t^c 
sixth to the eighth or ninth month — the highest appearing 
first and the lowest last. Each of the first three pieces of 
the sacrum has thus two centres of ossification added to those 
which belong to other vertebrae. 

The lateral pieces join behind to constitute the. arch, and 
subsequently become, united to the body in the manner of other 
vertebras; but the order in which this junction occurs in the 
different pieces is deserving of notice. The process of union 
commences in the lowest vertebra, and progressively extends 
upwards. The parts of the fifth are joined about the second 

* These figures display different stages of the ossification of the sacrum. 
Fig. A. taken from a foetus -which had not readied tlie sixth month, contains 
in front only the nuclei for the bodies. In fig. n (from a child at the usual 
period of birth) three additional nuclei are deposited on each side, close to 
the sacral foramina. Tlie coccyx has no ossific point. Fig. c. is from a 
body aged about twenty-five years. Epiphyses arc visible on the sides of 
the bone, and arc still apparent on the body of the first vertebra. The 
lower vertebrse have completely joined, while the first two are but partially 
united.—1. The body. 2. Nuclei peculiar to the sacrum. 3,3. Epiphyses 
for the body of a sacral vertebra. 4, 4. Lateral cjiiphyses. 
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year, wliile the first docs not appear as a single piece before tlie 
fifth or sixth year. 

The sacral vertebrae remain separate one from the other, being 
united only by cartilage and the intervertebral substance, till 
about the sixteenth year. At this periefd they begin to unite 
one to another, and epiphyses begin to form. 

Epiphyses .—On the middle part or body of each sacral ver¬ 
tebra the epiphyses are similar to those on the same part in 
other vertebras, (c. ® ®.) 

On each side of the sacrum there are formed two thin flat 
plates, one of which embraces the first three vertebra;, and the 
other connects the last two (c. ^ ^). The ossification of 
these liitcral epiphyses begins about the eighteenth or tw'entieth 
year, by several irregular granules, which increase and coalesce. 
As the sides of the sacrum may be considered in part to result 
from the enlargement and union of the transverse processes, or 
parts'analogous to them, so may the lateral epiphyses be taken 
to represent the epiphyses of those processes,—altered, indeed, 
and, as it were, fused together. 

The consolidation of the sacrum .—About the time last men¬ 
tioned (the eighteenth year) the fourth and fifth vertebra; are 
joined one to the other, and the process of union gradually 
proceeding upwards (fig. 12. c), reaches the first two from the 
twenty-fifth to the thirtieth year; at which period the lateral 
epiphyses become part of the general mass, and the growth of 
the sacrum is complete. 


OSSIFICATION OF THE COCCYX. 

^ach of the coccygeal vertebra; is usually ossified from a single 
centre; occasionally one of the first three is found to contain 
two granules, placed side by side. A nucleus appears in the 
first piece about the time of birth, or in the course of a few 
months after (fig. 12. b. note). The periods assigned by Bec- 
lard for the ossification of the other coccygeal vertebrae ai-e the 
following, viz. for the second, five to ten years; the third, ten 
to fifteen; and the fourth, fifteen to twenty. As age advances 
the bones unite in pairs, the first to the second, the third to the 
fourth; and at a later period of life, they are formed into a 
single piece by the union of the third' and fourth. Lastly, the 
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coccyx becomes joined to the end of the sacrum in old age, 
and this is said to occur most frequently in the female. 

C. THE PROGRESS qp OSSIFICATION IN THE VERTEBRAL 
COLUMN GENERALLY. 

In the observations on the growth of a single vertebra the 
date at which the osseous points appear for the first time in the 
column has been mentioned; but inasmuch as the same parts 
do not begin to ossify simultaneously throughout the spine, it 
becomes necessary to review the progress of ossification in the 
vertebral column as a whole, for the purpose of indicating the 
differences that exist in these respects. 

Tfie ossification of the lateral pieces begins at the upper end 
of the column, and gradually proceeds downwards to its oppo¬ 
site end. , 

In the bodies of the vertebrae the deposit of bone first 
occurs in the lower part of the dorsal region (about the ninth 
dorsal vertebra), and from this the process is extended upwards 
and downwards, reaching last of all the atlas at one extremity, 
and the coccyx at the other; both of which, as has been pre¬ 
viously stated, do not ossify till after birth. But it is to be 
borne in mind, that though the nuclei of the lower dorsal verte¬ 
brae appear first, they do not long continue the largest. As 
growth advances they are surpassed in size by those below 
them, and in the full-grown foetus the nuclei arc largest in the 
lower lumbar and the first sacral vertebrae. In fact, their rela- 
tive size at this period corresponds with that of the vertebrae. 


THE BONES OF THE SKULL. 

The skull is of a spheroidal figure, compressed on the sides, 
broader behind than before, and supported by its base on the 
vertebral column. It is divided by anatomists into two parts, 
the cranium and the face; the former being composed of eight 
bones. Viz. the occipital^ two parietal, the frontal, two tem¬ 
poral, the sphenoid, and the ethmoid; the latter is made up of 
fourteen bones, viz. two superior maxillary, two malar, two 
ossa nasi, two ossa palati, two ossa unguis, two inferior tur- 
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THE OCCIPITAL BONE. 


hinated bones, the vomer, and inferior maxilla ; the frontal 
bone is so situated as to be common to the cranium and face. 
The bones of the ear are not included in this enumeration, as 
they belong rather to a special organ than to the skeleton con¬ 
sidered as the frame-work of the body. 


THE OCCIPITAL BONE. 
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Fig. 13.* 




The occipital bone, figs. 13 and 14 (os occipitis,) is situated at 
the posterior part of the base of the skull; broad behind, much 
narrowed before, of a trapezoid figure, presenting two surfaces, 
four borders, and four angles. To place the bone in its natural 
position, hold it so that the great foramen and the articulating 
processes beside it shall look directly downwards; the thick 
process in front of the foramen will then project forwards into 
the base of the skull, whilst the broad expanded part behind it, 

arches upwards and a little for¬ 
wards, forming the posterior 
wall of the cavity. External 
surface : this is convex in its 
general outline, and presents a 
little above its centre a rough 
prominence,* the external oc¬ 
cipital protuberance, the part 
between which and the superior 
angle is smooth. Extending 
obliquely outwards at each side 
from the protuberance is a rough 
line,® called the superior curv¬ 
ed line, to distinguish it from 
another, which is lower down between it and the great foramen, 
called the inferior curved line;^ both are prominent, and 
give attachment ‘to muscles, as also do the rough depressions 
between them. These are crossed by a vertical raised line 
{external occipital crest or spine),* extending forwards from 
the protuberance to the foramen magnum. 





* External or cutaneous surfaee of the oecipital bone. 1. External occi¬ 
pital protuberance. 2. Superior curved line. 3. Inferior curved line. 
4. External occipital crest. 6. Foramen magnum. 6. Condyles. 7. Sur¬ 
face for tbe attachment of ligaments. 9. Posterior condyloid foramina. 
10. Rough surface corresponding to the transverse process of a vertebra. 
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The occipital foramen,^ (foramen magnum,) which is of an Foramoii 
oval figure (its long diameter extending from before backwards), 
gives transmission to the spinal cord, the vertebral arteries, and 
spinal accessory nerves. 

At each side of the foramen, but nearer its anterior part, are Condyles, 
situated the articulating processes,® ® {condyles,) two oblong 
('luincnces, which articulate with the first vertebra. These con¬ 
verge from behind forwards ; their inferior surface, which in the 
fresh state is smooth, covered with cartilage, and convex in its 
general outline, looks downwards and outwards, and is adapted 
for moving on the concave surface presented by the articulating 
processes of the atlas. The inner border of each condyle,'^ 
is rough, and receives the insertion of the check ligaments, 
which extend up from the odontoid process of the axis; the 
outer border, depressed and not so well marked, gives attach¬ 
ment to the ligament connecting it with the atlas. , 

External to the fore-part of the condyles are two fossae, in 
the bottom of which arc two foramina, fig. 14.® ” {anterior 
condyloid,) which look outwards and forwards, and transmit the Condyloid 
hypoglossal nerves; behind them are also two larger pits, in. 
which are generally, but not always, found foramina,® ® 

(posterior condyloid, ) which Fig. 14.* 

give passage to a vein and small 
artery : sometimes a foramen 
exists at one side, and not at 
the other. External to each 
condyle is a rough surface,^® 
which overhangs the transverse 
processes of the vertebrae, and 
of which it may be regarded 
as the “analogue;” it gives in¬ 
sertion to the rectus lateralis 

of the 

bone (fig. 14.*) is marked by 

two crucial raised lines or ridges (lineae cruciatae eminentes,) — 
one vertical, extending from the upper angle of the bone to the 

* The occipital bone ; its internal or cerebral surface. 6. Foramen mag¬ 
num. 8. Anterior condyloid foramina. 9. The superior angle. 11. Inter¬ 
nal occipital protuberance. 12. Superior occipital fossae. 13. Inferior 
occipital fossae. 14. Upper division of the crucial ridges grooved for the 


muscle. 

The internal surface 
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great foramen, and the other transverse from one lateral angle 
to the other. These intersect towards the central point,“ 
(internal occipital protuberance,) and mark off four broad pits, 
of which the upper pair,^® (superior occipital fossae,) re¬ 
ceive the posterior lobes of the brain* and- the lower^® 
(inferior occipital fossae) lodge the lateral lobes of the cere¬ 
bellum : the superior line and the two transverse ones - 
are generally grooved, and correspond with the course 
of the longitudinal and lateral sinuses. The inferior one,^® 
which is commonly named the internal occipital spine or crest, 
gives attachment to the falx cerebelli. The anterior border®^ 
of the foramen magnum is slightly excavated, and becomes con¬ 
tinuous with the basilar groove, a shallow excavation on the 
surface of the basilar process, which supports the medulla ob¬ 
longata; close to the margin of the foramen are the anterior 
condyloid foramina, and a little external to it are two fossae, 
marking the terminations of the lateral sinuses. 

The thick triangular process’^ which projects forwards into 
the base of the skull from the foramen, is called the basilar 
• process; its margins are rough, and contiguous to the pars pe¬ 
trosa of the temporal bone; its under surface presents slight 
depressions for the insertion of muscles, and the upper one the 
shallow groove just noticed. Along the lateral margins of this 
groove, and close to the edges of the bone, are two linear de¬ 
pressions, which form part of the grooves for the inferior petro¬ 
sal sinuses. 

The sujperior borders of the occipital bone are dentated and 
converge to a point, 9, but are frequently interrupted by bony 
iajets (ossa triquetra—Wormiana) ; the inferior border at each 
side is divided into two parts by a prominent piece of bone, 
the jugular eminence, which surmounts an excavation 
(jugular notch or fossa) contributing with the temporal bone 
to form the foramen lacerum. 

The superior angle is acute, and received into the retiring angle 
formed by the posterior border of the parietal bones; the anterior 
is represented by the extremity of the basilar process, which is 

longitudinal sinus. 16, 15. Transverse parts of same grooved for the lateral 
sinuses. 16. Internal occipital crest. 17. is mposite the basilar groove. 
18. Groove for the end of the lateral sinus. 19. Basilar process. 20. Jugu¬ 
lar eminence. 
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tliick, and in the adult shows the internal structure of the bone, 
because of being sawed from the sphenoid; the lateral angles, 
not very prominent, correspond with the line at which the 
postero-infcrior angle of the parietal bone joins with the mastoid 
part of the temporal. 

In some parts the occipital bone has considerable thickness, 
especially at the occipital protuberances and the anterior part of 
the basilar process. In the lower occipital fossa it is very thin. 

Articulations .—The occipital articulates with six bones, viz. 
with the two parietal by its superior borders—the two temporal 
by the inferior—with the sphenoid by its basilar process—and 
with the atlas by the condyles. 

Attachments of muscles .—On each side—the posterior third 
of the superior curved line gives attachment to the trapezius; 
its anterior two-thirds to the occipito-frontalis above, and to the 
stemo-mastoid below : the inner part of the space between, the 
curved lines to the complexus : the external part to the splenius 
capitis : the space between the lower ridge and the great foramen 
to the recti (major and minor), and more outwardly to the obli- 
quus superior : the under surface of the jugular eminence to the 
rectus lateralis: the fossa at the inferior surface of the basilar 
process to the recti antici (major and minor), and still more an¬ 
teriorly to the superior constrictor of the pharynx. 

Ossification of 
the occipital hone. 

—During a con¬ 
siderable time be¬ 
fore and after 
birth this bone 
consists of four 
pieces,— namely, 
the posterior, pro¬ 
per occipital or 
proral part: the 
anterior or basi¬ 
lar: and the two 
lateral or condy- 


Fig. 16.* 

u 



c 


♦ The occipital bone at different periods of its growth,—^namely, about 
the tenth week and at the ordinary period of birth. The figure marked A. 
has been copied from one published by Meckel in his “ Archiv.” (B, 1, 
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loid (fig. 16, b). These pieces meet around the foramen mag¬ 
num. Each of them requires separate notice. 

The ossification of tlie occipital bone precedes that of the 
vertebrae *in the time of its appearance. It begins with the 
proper occipital part. For this division there are four nuclei, 
which are placed in pairs above and below the occipital protube¬ 
rance (fig. 16, A ^ The two inferior nuclei appear first, 

and soon join into a single piece. The superior pair of granules 
unite one to the other also, and the two pieces thus resulting 
from the four primitive centres uniting speedily form a single 
mass.* 

Soon after the posterior part of the bone, the two condyloid 
pieces begin to ossify (a, *), and they are followed by the ba¬ 
silar portion. Each is formed from a single central point. It 
is to be observed, that the condyles of the occipital bone are not 
supported altogether on the pieces named condyloid;—a small 
portion of each is borne by the basilar part. 

At birth the four pieces are distinct (fig. 15, b, a, b, c), and 
the posterior one is partially divided by deep fissures (two being 
horizontal and one vertical) extending from the circumference 
towards its middle. 

About the fourth year of age the process of union begins by 
the junction of the posterior and the two condyloid pieces, and 
the bone is a single piece about one or two years later. Subse¬ 
quently the occipital unites with the sphenoid bone, so that, in 
the adult, the basilar process must be sawed across in order to 

_j ^- 

Taf. VI.) The four nuclei of the posterior or proral part of the bone are 
shown,—the two lower being tlie more advanced. Genns of ossification are 
Observable in the condyloid pieces. Tljcre is none apparent in the basilar part. 

• J. F. Meckel (“ Handbucli dcr Menschlich. Annt.” B. 2, § 643,) assigns 
eight primitive granules to this part. Four he makes to correspond with 
those described in the text. Of the other four he places two close together 
at the upper angle of the bone ; and the remaining two in its lateral angles, 
one at each side. 

Judging from the usual appearance or texture of the upper and lateral 
parts of the occipital bone at early periods of its growth, it seems to me to 
be most probable that the four points found by Meckel in its angles do not 
occur constantly, or even generally ; and if so, may they not be regarded as 
the centres of some of those separate pieces which are often to be met with 
in the neighbourhood of this bone ? I would add, as facts bearing on the 
question, tliat an independent lateral nucleus existed only on one side of the 
preparation by which Meckel seems to have been influenced in forming his 
judgment on the number of the centres of ossification, (see the figure in his 
“Archiv. fur die Physiolog.” B. 1, Taf. vi.—1816); and that the upper part 
of the bone is occasionally altogether detached. 
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separate them. And it was in consequence of this circumstance 
that Scemmerring described them as a single bone under the 
name spheno-occipital or basilar. 


THE PARIETAL HONE. 


Fig. 16.* 









of 


The parietal bones (ossa 
parietalia, vcrticis, bregma- 
tis) form a principal part of 
the roof of the skull; they 
arc of a square form, convex 
externally, concave internal¬ 
ly, and present each two 
surfaces and four borders. 

The external surface, fig. 16, 
rises towards its middle, 
where it presents a slight 
elevation, called the parietal 

eminence.,^ below which is a curved line,* * forming part 
the temporal ridge, and bounding a flat surface (planum semi- 
circularc),® which forms a part of the temporal fossa. At the 
upper and back part of the bone, usually about two lines from 
the sagittal suture, is a small hole,"* (foramen parietale,) which 
transmits a communicating vein ; its position is exceedingly 
variable ; even its existence is not constant. 

The internal surface of the 
bone, fig, 17, is marked by 
branching lines (sulci menin- 
gei),® ® ^ corresponding with 
the course of the middle 
meningeal artery, and by de¬ 
pressions (irapressiones digi- 
tatse) for the convolutions of 
the brain. Towards its mid¬ 
dle is a depression,® “ parie¬ 
tal fossa,” corresponding with 
the eminence (parietal) on 


Fig. 17.t 



* The parietal bone ; its convex surface. 1. Parietal eminence. 2. Se¬ 
micircular line. 3. Planum semicirculare. 4. Parietal foramen. 

t The internal or cerebral surface of the parietal bone. 4. The parietal 

n 2 
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FRONTAL BONE. 
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Frontal 
bone; 


the outside. Along the superior border is a slight depression,'^ 
which with a similar one in the corresponding bone forms a 
groove adapted to the course of the longitudinal sinus ; and 
in the same situation (in most skulls, particularly those of old 
persons) are some small pits (foveae glandulares),® correspond¬ 
ing with the so-named glandulse Pacchioni. 

The superior border is straight, and articulated with its fel¬ 
low by a series of dentations ; the inferior border, concave and 
beveled off at its outer margin, is overlapped by the squamous 
portion of the temporal bone; the anterior unites with the fron¬ 
tal bone, and the posterior with the occipital. 

I’he anterior inferior anglc,*^ dips down to the great wing of 
the sphenoid bone, and presents a groove,® internally for the 
middle meningeal artery; the posterior inferior angle,'® arti¬ 
culates with the mastoid part of the temporal bone, and presents 
intqynally a small part" of the groove which lodges the la¬ 
teral sinus. 

Each parietal bone gives attachment to the temporal muscle 
by that part of its surface which lies beneath the temporal ridge 
(planum scmicirculare) : the remainder of its outer surface is 
covered by the aponeurosis of the occipito-frontalis. 

Articulations .—It articulates with its fellow of the opposite 
side, and with the frontal, the sphenoid, the temporal, and the 
occipital bones. 

Ossification .—Its growth proceeds from one ossific centre 
which corresponds with the parietal eminence, and is first per¬ 
ceptible, about the same time that ossification begins in the 
spinal column. At birth the antero-superior angles of these 
\bones are not developed; hence there exists an interval be¬ 
tween them and the still divided os frontis, which is called the 
“ fontanelle”” (fons, bregma). 

THE FRONTAL BONE. 

The frontal bone, fig. 18, (os frontis, coronale,) situ¬ 
ated at the anterior part of the skull, and upper part of 


foramen. 6. Grooves for the middle meningeal artery. 6. The parietal 
fossa. 7. “ Sulcus sinus longitudinalis.” 8. “ Fovese glandulares.” 9. The 
anterior inferior or sphenoidal angle. 10. The posterior inferior or mastoid 
angle. 11. “ Sulcus sinus lateralis.” 
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the face, is divisible into two 
parts (frontal and orbital), 
differing in size and position : 
of these, one extends upwards 
towards the vertex, farming 
three-fourths of the extent of 
the bone; the other, inferior 
and horizontal in its direction, 
forms the roof of the orbits. 

To place the bone in its na¬ 
tural position, hold it so that 
tlie orbital plates shall look 
downwards, and the smooth 
convex surface forwards. 

The frontal part. —Its external surface is smooth, and pre¬ 
sents on each side a slight elevation,^ ^ named frontal emi¬ 
nence, which corresponds with the most pro|^nent part of the 
forehead: beneath this is an arched depression, bounded be¬ 
low by a prominent curved line,^ * called the superciliary 
ridge, or arch, which is more or less prominent in different in¬ 
dividuals. Immediately beneath this is the margin of the orbit 
{orbital arch),^ ® which is better defined towards its outer 
part, where it curves down to the malar bone, and forms the 
external angular process,* * than at its inner portion,^ ^ where 
it gradually subsides towards the root of the nose. Towards 
the inner third of the orbital arch is a small foramen,*’ ** 
(supra-orbital,) or sometimes a notch, crossed by a ligament, 
which transmits the supra-orbital nerve and artery. 

Between the superciliary ridges is the nasal eminence,'^ or 
glabella, which is prominent in proportion to the size of tlie 
frontal sinuses: it is bounded infcriorly by a rough surface 
which articulates with the nasal bones and the ascending pro¬ 
cesses of the superior maxilla. From this surface projects down¬ 
wards in the median line a flat thin process” called the nasal 
spine ; it articulates in front with the nasal bones, and behind 
with the perpendicular lamella of the ethmoid. 

* The frontal bone viewed from before. 1. Frontal eminence. 2. Super¬ 
ciliary ridge. 3. Orbitsil arch. 4. External angular process of the orbit. 
6. Interntd angular process of the orbit. 6. Supra-orbital notch. 7. Gla¬ 
bella. 8. Nasal spine. 15. Part of the temporal fossa. 


Fig. 18.* 
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FRONTAL BONE. 


Concave 

Bur&ce. 


Orbital 

part. 
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The inteTtial surface of this part of the bone is concave, and 
presents along the median line a groove (sulcus frontalis), fig, 19, 

^ corresponding with the Ion- 


Fig. 19. 

ft-.. 



gitudinal sinus. The mar¬ 
gins df the groove gradually 
approach towards the forepart 
of the bone, and in some cases 
unite so as to form a ridge 
(crista frontalis); but in 
others the groove, narrowed 
almost to a line, continues 
apparent down to the foramen 
csecuni. In either case it 
gives attachment to the‘falx; 
this ridge terminates in a mi¬ 
nute foramen,’® called fora- 
vien ceccum, from its having 
been supposed to be merely a cul-de-sac, but it is in reality 
pervious, and lodges a small spur-like process of the dura 
mater, and transmits a vein which enters the sinus from the 
nasal fossae. 

The orbital plates or processes are smooth and concave at 
their inferior surface; the superior or cerebral is convex, and 
marked more or less in different instances by elevations and 
depressions corresponding with the sulci and convolutions of the 
anterior lobes of the bmin which rest upon them. They are 
separated by a deep excavation (incisura ethmoidalis), which 
receives Within it the cribriform plate of the ethmoid bone, and 
round its margins are several cells which complete the cavities 
lodged within the lateral parts of the last-named bone. In this 
margin may also be observed two foramina,” (anterior 
and posterior orbital,) which arc common to the frontal and 
ethmoid bones, as their contiguous margins contribute to their 
formation. The anterior one transmits the nasal twig of the 
ophthalmic nerve, and the anterior ethmoidal artery ; the other 
the posterior ethmoidal artery and vein. Each orbital plate 


* The irontal bone from behind—its concave or cerebral surface. 9. 
‘‘Sulcus frontalis.” 10. “Foramen csecum.” 11,12. Anterior and posterior 
internal orbital grooves. 13. “ Fovea trochlearis.” 14. Lachrymal fossa. 
16. Openings of the frontal sinuses. 
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is bounded externally by a thick -well-marked prominence/ * 
called the external angular process ; and internally by a de¬ 
pressed and smooth one (internal angular process). Near 
the inner one is a slight depression,*® to which is attached the 
cartilaginous pulley of*the trochlearis muscle, and hence some¬ 
times named fovea trochlearis; near the outer process and -within 
the orbit, is a depression**' for the lodgment of the lachrymal 
gland; the external side of this process is slightly hollowed, 
fig. 18,*® and forms part of the temporal fossa. 

The thickness of the frontal bone varies considerably in dif¬ 
ferent parts of it. The orbital plates are thin and translucent; 
the nasal and external angular processes are thick and promi¬ 
nent. The upper or broad part is thinner at the frontal emi¬ 
nences than elsewhere, if these are well-marked so as to indicate 
a full developcment of the corresponding cerebral parts. In 
childhood the two tables are separated only by the diploc, as in 
other bones ; but, in adult age, an interval exists between ^;hcm 
at the middle line over the nasal process, flld extending out¬ 
wards for some way under the superciliary ridges. This interval, 
the extent of which varies in different individuals, is divided by 
a ridge of bone into two parts or cavities,*® *® called the Jrontal 
sinuses ; they are lined by mucous membrane, and communicate 
with the anterior ethmoidal cells. 

Articulations. — The frontal articulates with twelve bones; 
superiorly with the two parietal; laterally and behind with the 
sphenoid; inferiorly with the ethmoid, with the nasal bones, 
with the ossa unguis, with the ascending processes of the su¬ 
perior maxillary bones, and with the malar bones. Th^ mode 
of articulation differs in different parts of its circumference. 
Thus, the superior border is found to overlap and rest on the 
parietal bones, whilst towards the lateral and inferior parts 
the exterior table of the bone is beveled off, and is covered in 
by the parietal. The posterior border of the orbital plates, 
straight and squamous, is in a manner inserted between the 
margins of the two aim of the sphenoid bone, with each of which 
it articulates. 

Attachments of muscles. —It gives attachment to the corru- 
gator supercilii—to a small part of the temporal and of the orbi¬ 
cularis palpebrarum. 

Ossification. —This bone begins to ossify before the vertebrae, 
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TEMPORAL BONE. 


Two points. 


Temporal 
bone; 


position. 


from two osseous points, which appear at the orbital arches. 

The lateral pieces formed by 
Fig. 2f the spreading of the ossification 

are quite distinct at birth (fig. 
20, “ *). TJhey afterwards become 
united along the middle by a 
straight suture, which runs from 
the vertex, where it is continu¬ 
ous with the sagittal suture, 
down to the nose. The suture 
is obliterated within a few years 
after birth, but the period varies in different cases, and in some 
instances it is found to remain during life. 



THE TEMPORAL BONE. 


The temporal bones, two in number, are so named because 
they occupy that part of the head on which the hair first be¬ 
comes white, and thus indicates the ravages of time (ossa tern- 
ports). 


Fig. 21.* 



The temporal bone, figs. 21 and 
22, (os temporis,) is placed at the 
side and base of the skull. When 
viewed in its natural position, it 
presents two portions, one at the 
side of the skull towards its middle 
and lower part, which is flat and 
vertical in its direction ; whilst the 
other is horizontal and projects in¬ 
wards so as to be wedged between 


* From the frontal bone of a foetus born a short time before the usual 
period of birth. 

t Figures 21 and 22 show respeetively the outer and the inner surface of a 
temporal bone of the right side. 1. Squamous part; its external surface. 2. 
The internal surface of same part. 3. Zygoma. 4, 5. Roots of the zygoma. 
6. Tubercle for the external lateral ligajnent. 7, 8. Parts of one of the roots 
of the zygoma. 9. Fissure of Glaser. 10. Mastoid part. 11. Digastric 
fossa. 12. “Sulcus sinus lateralis.” 13. Mastoid foramen. 14. Small 
occipital groove. 15. Petrous part. 18. Carotid canal. 19. Anterior 
surface of the petrous part. 20. Depression for the Gasserian ganglion. 
21. Meatus auditorius intemus. 22. Opening of the aqueduct of the vesti- 
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the occipital and sphenoid bones. But to fiicilitate its descrip¬ 
tion, it may be divided into three parts, of which one is su- Division 
pcrior, flat, scale-like, and named the squamous portion (squama, 
a scale) ; another posterior, thick at its base, but tapering down¬ 
ward like a nipple, th# mastoid part; the third, called petrous 
from its hardness, is internal and intermediate, projecting into 
tlic base of the skull. 

A. The squamous portion,^ (pars squamosa,) by its exter- Squamous 
nal surface which is smooth, forms part of the temporal fossa, 
and is bounded above by an 
arclied border, below by a hori¬ 
zontal process called “ zygoma.” 

The inner surface, fig. 22, ^ of 
the squamous part of the bone, 
slightly concave in its general 
outline, is marked by cerebral 
impressions like the other bones 
of the head, and by slight linear 
grooves for branches of the 
middle meningeal artery. Its 
upper edge is beveled off" so as 
to form a thin scale which over¬ 
lays the parietal bone. 

The zygoma,^ or zygomatic process to connect The zygo- 

or yoke together), forms a yoke connecting the temporal with 
the malar bone, and under which the temporal muscle passes; it 
is broad posteriorly at its base, where it projects outward from 
the squamous part of the bone, but soon narrows, and turns 
forward; its outer surface is convex and subcutaneous, the innqf 
surface is concave and bounds the temporal fossa; the superior 
margin, very thin, gives attachment to the temporal fascia; the 
inferior one is thicker and shorter, owing to the end of the pro¬ 
cess being beveled off so as to rest on the malar bone, with 
which it articulates. At its base the upper surface is concave 
and supports the posterior border of the temporal muscle. The 



bale. 23. Rough surface on the inferior aspect for the attachment of 
muscles. 24. Jugular fossa. 25. Styloid process. 26. Its vaginal process. 
27. Stylo-mastoid foramen. 28. Superior ])etrosal groove. 29. Eustachian 
tube. 30. Opening of the aqueduct of the cochlea. 

* For explanation, see the last note. 
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under surface forms the border of the glenoid cavity; here it 
presents two roots, of which one^ runs horizontally backwards, 
forming the outer margin of the glenoid cavity, whilst the other,® 
turns inwards and forms the anterior border of that cavity. 
At the point of division is a slight tubfircle,® which gives at¬ 
tachment to the external lateral ligament of the lower jaw. Now 
the anterior root widens and subsides, becoming concave from 
without inwards and convex from before backwards, as it forms 
part of the articular surface upon which the lower jawbone 
moves; in its natural condition it is covered with cartilage. 
The other root, which is continued horizontally backwards, 
bifurcates;—one part*' turns inwards to the fissura Glaseri, 
whilst the othcr^ gradually subsides as it passes backwards 
over the auditory tube, yet marks the separation between the 
squamous and mastoid portions of the bone. The glenoid fossa 
a shallow pit), marked off as here indicated, is elongated 
from* without inwards, and divided into two parts by a fissure,^ 
(Jissura Glaseri,) which transmits the chorda tympani nerve and 
laxator tympani muscle, and gives attachment to the processus 
gracilis of the malleus. The part before the fissure is smooth, 
and articulates with the lower jaw ; the remainder lodges a pro¬ 
cess of the parotid gland. 

B. The mastoid part^® of the bone externally is rough, for 
the attachment of muscles, and prolonged downwards, forming 
the mastoid, or nipple-shaped process ((jt^affTOg, a nipple or teat,) 
from which this division of the bone is named. This process 
overhangs a groove, fig. 22,^^ (digastric fossa,) for the at¬ 
tachment of the digastricus muscle; close to this is a slight 
groove (the occipital groove). When viewed at its inner 
surface, the mastoid part presents a broad and generally a deep 
groove (sulcus sinus lateralis),^® which curves forwards and 
downwards; it here supports part of the lateral sinus. It is 
usually pierced by a foramen,^® (f. mastoideum,) which opens 
into the sinus from the outer surface, commencing near the pos¬ 
terior border of the bone. The size and position of this hole 
vary in diiferent instances; it sometimes exists in one temporal 
bone and not in the other. 

c. The petrous part,^® pars petrosa, named from its hard¬ 
ness, (vzT§og, a stone,) forms a triangular pyramid (pyramis 
trigona) which projects into the base of the skull forwards and 
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inwards. It contains the organ of hearing, and presents for ex¬ 
amination a base, an apex (truncated), three surfaces, and three 
borders. In the base is situated the orifice of the auditory 
canal, which is bounded above by the posterior root of the 
zygoma; inferiorly, sRid in the greatest part of its circumfe¬ 
rence, by a curved, uneven lamella (auditory process'), to which 
the cartilage of the ear is attached: this process is in the foetus 
a separate piece. The canal itself (meatus auditorius externus), 
narrower in the middle than at its extremities, is directed ob¬ 
liquely forwards and inwards, and leads into the tympanum. 
The apex or inner end of the pars petrosa, rough, irregular, and, 
as it were, truncated, forms part of the foramen lacerum me¬ 
dium, and is pierced by the termination of the carotid canal,^® 
(can^lis caroticus);—this canal commences in the inferior sur¬ 
face of the bone anterior and internal to the jugular fossa, as¬ 
cends at first perpendicularly, but soon turns horizontally for¬ 
wards and inwards to the apex, where it ends. 

The anterior or upper surface^^ of the petrous portion forms 
part of the middle fossa in the base of the skull, where it looks 
obliquely upwards and forwards. Towards the apex it is slightly 
depressed,where it corresponds with the ganglion of the fifth 
pair of nerves (Gasserian). A narrow groove is seen to run ob¬ 
liquely backwards and outwards to a foramen ; it lodges a nerve 
(“ the large superficial petrosal,” a branch of the Vidian) ; the 
foramen is named the hiatus FallopU, and leads to the aque¬ 
duct of Fallopius. More externally is a small aperture, which 
gives passage to a nerve named “ the small superficial petrosal.” 
Farther back is a rounded eminence indicating the siluation of 
the superior semi-circular canal. The aqueduct of Fallopius ju|t 
alluded to commences at the internal auditory meatusit is a 
small osseous tube lodged in the interior of the bone, and passing 
at first in an arched direction, outwards and upwards, then back¬ 
wards and downwards towards the base of the skull, where it 
ends in the stylo-mastoid foramen; it transmits the portio dura, 
and receives, through the hiatus Fallopii, the Vidian nerve. 

The posterior surface looks obliquely backwards, and forms 
part of the third or posterior fossa at the base of the skull. In 
it will be observed a large orifice,®^ leading to a short canal 
(meatus auditorius internus). The canal is oblique in its direc¬ 
tion, having an inclination outwards and forwards. It conveys 
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the auditory and facial nerves. Its fundus is formed by a la¬ 
mella of bone {lamina cribrosa), divided into two parts by a 
crest or ridge; the upper or smaller part is pierced by a foramen 
which transmits the facial nerve, whilst the lower presents seve¬ 
ral very small apertures through which thb fibrils of the auditory 
nerve pass. About three lines further back than the orifice of 
the meatus is a narrow fissure,*'^ oblique in its direction. It is 
the termination of the aquseductus vestibuli. Between the aper¬ 
ture of the aqueduct and that of the meatus is an irregular de¬ 
pression, into which a small process of the dura mater is fixed. 

On the inferior surface of the pars petrosa, which is exceed¬ 
ingly irregular, wc observe, proceeding from within outwards 
and backwards, a rough surface giving attachment to the 
levator palati and tensor tynipani muscles, the carotid foramen, 
the jugular fossa, the vaginal and styloid processes; lastly, the 
stylo-mastoid foramen. The carotid foramen leads into the 
curved canal (canalis caroticus) already noticed. The jugular 
fossa/* (fossa bulbi vense jugularis intern®, “the thimble-like 
cavity,”) with a larger depression in the margin of the oceipital 
bone, forms the “ foramen lacerura posterius.” This large fora¬ 
men is in some cases divided into two parts, but unequally, by 
a spiculum of bone; the anterior and inner portion gives passage 
to the glosso-pharyngeal, vagus, and spinal aceessory nerves, 
whilst the posterior and larger one transmits the jugular vein. 
In the plate of bone which separates this fossa from the carotid 
canal is the opening of a small canal, through which the nerve 
of Jacobson passes to the tympanum. External to the margin 
of the "jugular fossa is the styloid or pencil-like process,"’^ long 
apd tapering, with an inclination downwards and forwards. Its 
length varies from an inch to an inch and a half; it gives 
attachments to three muscles and two ligaments. Close before 
the base of the styloid process is a compressed bony plate,®® the 
vaginal process (vagina processus styloidei), the free surface 
of which looks obliquely forwards. Between the root of the 
styloid process and the mastoid (and named from its position 
with regard to them) is the stylo-mastoid foramen/^ (f. stylo- 
mastoidcum.) It forms the outlet or termination of the aque¬ 
duct of Fallopius, and gives exit to the facial nerve. Near this 
foramen and at the back part of the jugular fossa is another, by 
which the auricular branch of the vagus nerve enters the bone. 
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The superior border of the pars petrosa is grooved for the Borders, 
petrosal sinus;®® the anterior^ which is very short, forms, Potrosal 
with the squamous part, an angle at their point of junction, 
in which is situated the orifice of the Eustachian tube,®^ a Eustachian 
canal which leads from the pharynx to the tympanum: above 
this, and separated from it by a thin horizontal lamella (pro- Processus 
sessus coclileariformis), is another osseous tube, that gives 
passage to the tensor tympani muscle. The posterior border 
articulates with the basilar process of the occipital bone, and 
forms with it the foramen laccrum. About the middle of this Aqueduct 
edge or border is a minute foramen,®® the opening of a small 
canal leading from the cochlea {aquaductus cochlete). 

Articulations .—The temporal bone articulates with the pa- Connexion 
rictal, malar, inferior maxillary, sphenoid, and occipital bones. 

Attachments of muscles, — To the zygoma is attached the 
masseter; to the squamous portion, the temporal; to the.mas- Muscular 
toid process, the rctrahens aurem, the stemo-mastoid, splenius 
capitis, and behind the process the trachelo-mastoidcus; to the 
digastric fossa, the digastricus ; to the styloid process, the stylo¬ 
glossus, stylo-hyoideus, and stylo-pharyngeus ; to the apex of 
the petrous portion, the levator palat 

The ossification of the temporal 
bone begins at an early period,— 
about the time that osseous matter 
begins to form in the vertebrae. 

It proceeds from several nuclei. 

These belong to—1. the zygoma ; 

2. the squamous part; 3. the tym¬ 
panic bone; 4. the petrous and 
mastoid part; 5. the styloid pro¬ 
cess. The centres of ossification 
here mentioned are exclusive of 
those for the internal ear, and the 
small bones of the tympanum, 
which will not be referred to in this place. 


i and tensor tympani. 
Fig. 23,* 
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* A temporal bone of the right side, consisting of three separate pieces. 
a. Tlie squamous part and zygoma. It. Tlic tympanic bone, c. The 
petrous and mastoid part. The letter (c) is placed on the mastoid end. The 
remainder of this piece is, in the natural state, covered by the other divisions 
of the bone; part of it is the inner wall of the tympanum. 
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The formation of bone begins with the zygoma and the 
squamous part (fig. 23,“); and it is not ascertained with 
certainty if they are formed from separate nuclei. Bdclard 
speaks of them as seeming to be distinct; but, if they are so, 
they very speedily coalesce. 

The growth of the tympanic bone soon succeeds the pre¬ 
ceding. This little bone forms about three-fourths of a 
circle; the deficiency being at the upper part (fig. 23,®). 
The shape is rather elliptical than completely circular. It is 
grooved along the coneavc surface for the membrane of the 
tympanum (annulus membranm tympani) ; and it remains dis¬ 
tinct from the rest of the temporal bone till about the full 
period of intra-uterine existence, when it becomes joined by the 
two extremities beneath the roots of the zygoma. 

The petrous and mastoid parts (fig. 23,“) are formed from 
the same centre, and the ossification of the latter is to be re¬ 
garded as a continuation backwards from that of the former. 
The mastoid process is also in some instances found to have one 
or even more independent nuclei.* 

The part of the temporal bone which is latest in its ossifica¬ 
tion is the styloid process, which remains a separate piece for a 
considerable time;—in some cases it is never united to the rest 
of the bone. This process varies very much in the length to 
which it grows; in a few instances it has been found to reach 
even to the os hyoides, instead of being connected to that bone 
by a ligament of some length. 

At birth the temporal bone consists of three pieces, viz. the 
squamous and zygomatic; the petrous and mastoid; and the 
t^’inpanic. These pieces soon unite, and the place of junction 
between the petrous and squamous parts is, for some extent, 
permanently marked by a sort of suture. (Partial union is 
sometimes found to have taken place at the usual period of 
birth.) Afterwards the bone undergoes several changes. The 
most considerable are the following:—The tympanic piece 
extends outwards, so that it forms a canal, at the bottom of 
which the membrane of the tympanum is placed, instead of 
being on a level with the surface of the skull, as it is before 
that change has taken place in the bone; the glenoid fossa 


♦ Kerckringiiis, “ Ostogenia Foetuum,” Tab. 36, 36. 
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becomes much deeper; the surfece of the petrous part, pre¬ 
viously irregular, is filled up, so to say, and becomes more 
uniform; and the mastoid part enlarges, and is rendered promi¬ 
nent by the formation of cells in its interior. 


THE SPHENOID BONE. 

The sphenoid, a single bone, figs. 24, 25, placed trans¬ 
versely at the base of the skull, 
enters into the formation of the 
cavity of the skull, of both or¬ 
bits, of the nasal fossae, of the 
temporal and the zygomatic 
fossae, and may be said to con¬ 
tribute in a small degree to the 
hard palate. It is articulated 
with all the bones of the cra¬ 
nium and several of those of the face, between which it is in¬ 
serted somewhat like a wedge; whence its name a 

wedge; sihog, like). Tlie form has been likened to that of a 
bat with its wings extended, and the comparison is not very 
far-fetched, particularly if the ethmoid bone remains attached, 
as often happens. Like other irregular bones, it may be 
divided into body and processes. 

To place this bone in its proper position so as to perceive 
clearly the relations of its different parts, observe that it has two 
thick processes somewhat like legs. Hold it so that ^ese shall 
project downwards, as if from beneath the body and wings, and 


* Explanation of figures 24 and 25 :—In the former tlie sphenoid bone is 
viewed from above ; in the latter it is seen in front. 1. Sella Turcica. 2. 
The outer part of the body. 3. Groove for the carotid artery. 4. is placed 
above the left posterior clinoid process. 6. The rostrum. 6. A groove 
which forms part of the pterygo-palatinc canal. 7. points to the sphe¬ 
noidal sinuses. 8. Sphenoidal spongy bones. 9. Basilar surface. 10. 
One of the great wings. 11. Its oA>ital surface. 12. Its upper surface. 13. 
Its external surface. 14. is intended to mark the ridge by which the exter¬ 
nal surface is divided into a temporal and a zygomatic part. 16. One of 
the small wings. 16. Ethmoid spine. 17. Anterior clinoid process. 18. 
Internal pterygoid process. 19. Its hamulus. 20. External pterygoid pro¬ 
cess. 21. Fissure between the pterygoid processes. 22. Olivary process. 23. 
The spine. 24. Sphenoidal fissure. 26. Optic foramen. 26. Foramen 
rotundum. 27. Foramen ovale. 28. Foramen spinosum. 29. Pterygoid 
foramen—the opening of the vidian canal. 
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let those edges of the processes which are channeled into ver¬ 
tical grooves look backwards. 

Of the body, or central part of the bone.—To give precision 
to its description we say that it presents^six aspects or surfaces, 
each of which looks in a different direction and has distinct re¬ 
lations :—The superior surface, which fonns part of the basis of 
the skull, is of limited extent, yet is hollowed into a deep pit,^ 
which lodges the pituitary gland : hence this excavation is 
called pituitary fossa, and sometimes “ sella Turcica,” from 
some resemblance to a Turkish saddle (ephippium). On each 
side of the fossa the surface is depressed,® and corresponds 
with the cavernous sinus; farther back are two superficial 
grooves,'* directed from behind forwards, which correspond 
with the internal carotid arteries. Before the fossa, is a slightly 
depressed portion of the bone (processus olivaris),®® on a level 
witlj, the optic foramina, on which rests the commissure of the 
optic nerves ;—behind it, is a prominent ascending lamella, of 
a square form, and sloping backwards, so as to be continuous 
with the basilar groove of the occipital bone : the corners of this 
lamella project over the fossa, and are called the posterior 
clinoid processes,* (ickivyi, a bed.) 

The inferior surface of the body is the narrow interval be¬ 
tween the pterygoid processes ; it is intersected by a prominent 

spine, fig. 25, ® called the 
Fig. 25.* rostrum or azygos process. 



which dips downwards and 
forwards to join the vomer. 
At each side are two small 
and slightly everted lamellae 
(projecting from the base of 
the pterygoid processes), 
which articulate with the 


margins of the vomer. Far¬ 
ther out is a small groove,® which contributes with the head 
of the palate bone to form the pierygo-palatine canal. 

The anterior surface is very irregular, and presents the 
openings of two deep sinuses,'^ into which the bone is hollow¬ 
ed : these sinuses {sphenoidal) do not exist in young chil- 


For explanation, sec foot note, page 47. 
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dren ; in the adult, in whom they are of considerable size, they 
are separated by a thin partition (septum sphenoidale'), which is 
continuous inferiorly with the rostrum, and in the front project¬ 
ing as a crest (crista s. spina sphenoidalis) it articulates with 
the central lamella of the ethmoid bone. The sinuses are 
covered in anteriorly by two thin osseous plates,® the sphenoi¬ 
dal spongy hones (cornua sphenoidalia, comets sphenoidaux); 
these do not, however, altogether seal up the sphenoidal sinuses, 
but leave a circular aperture, by which they communicate with 
the posterior ethmoidal cells. In early life they are distinct, 
and easily separable; but in the adult they become united 
either with the margins of the sinuses or with the ethmoid or 
the palate bone. 

Tlie posterior surface, fig. 24,^ is flat, and united with the 
basilar process of the occipital bone,—in early life by cartilage, 
but in adult age by osseous matter. 

The lateral surfaces are continuous with the great wings, 
which branch out from them on either side. 

Of the processes. —The principal processes are, the great 
wings, the small wings, and the pterygoid processes ; the minor 
ones are the ethmoid spine, processus olivaris, clinoid processes, 
the rostrum, the hamular and spinous processes. 

The great wings,^^* (alas majores,) project outwards, for¬ 
wards and upwards, from the sides of the body of the bone, and 
are so formed as to present each three surfaces, looking in differ¬ 
ent directions. One, anterior, (orhital,)^^ is square, smooth, 
inclined obliquely forwards, and forms part of the outer wall of 
the orbit. The second,**^ (superior or cerebral,) of’much 
greater extent, is elongated from behind forwards, and concave,* 
so as to form part of the middle fossa of the base of the skull, 
which supports the middle lobe of the brain. The third,^* 
(external or temporo-zygomatic,) looking outwards and forming 
part of the side of the cranium, is elongated from above down¬ 
wards and slightly hollowed. But it will be observed, that this 
surface, taken as a whole from the top of the wing down to the 
root of the pterygoid process, presents two parts divided by a 
ridge or crest of varying size.^^ The upper and longer divi¬ 
sion forms part of the temporal fossa, and the inferior or smaller 
one enters into the zygomatic fossa. 

The small wings, (alae rainorcs,) called also wings of In- 
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f grassias, are triangular in form, horizontal in direction, and ex¬ 
tended forwards and outwards, on a level with the upper surface 
of the body—its fore-part. Their upper surface, plain and flat, 
supports part of the anterior cerebral lobes, the inferior one 
overhangs the back part of the orbit ancf its sphenoidal fissure. 
The anterior border, sharp, thin, and rough, articulates in the 
greater part of its extent with the orbital plate of the frontal 
bone, and internally, at the middle line, where the bases of the 
two processes are united, there is a slight angular process,^^’ 
(ethmoidal spine,) which articulates with the cribriform lamella 
of the ethmoid bone. I’he posterior border, rounded and 
smooth, is free and unattached, and corresponds with the fissure 
(fissura Sylvii) which separates the anterior from the middle 
lobe of the brain. I’lie external and anterior ends of these pro¬ 
cesses arc sharp and pointed, whilst posteriorly they terminate 
in two blunt tapering productions (the anterior clinoid pro¬ 
cesses)’^ which incline obliquely backwards, towards the 
pituitary fossa, tand overlay the cavernous sinuses and the carotid 
artery. They arc perforated at the base by a round foramen 
(optic), which transmits the optic nerve and ophthalmic artery. 

The pterygoid processes are seen at the inferior surface 
of the bone, from which they project down like legs rather than 
wings, though the name given to them would indicate the re¬ 
verse (vTS§v^, a wing). Each of these consists of two narrow 
plates (pterygoid lamella;), united at an angle in front, and 
diverging behind, so as to form an angular groove (pterygoid 
fossa). ^The internal plate,’” longer and narrower than the 
cxteriTal, is prolonged into a slight round process,’*-’ named, 
^rom its crooked form, the hook-like or hamular process, round 
which plays the tendon of the tensor palati muscle. The exter¬ 
nal lamellalooks outwards, and somewhat forwards, bounds 
the zygomatic fossa, and gives attachment to the external ptery¬ 
goid muscle. At the root of the internal lamella is situated a 
slight depression (fossa navicularis), which gives attachment to 
the tensor palati muscle; in the groove or fossa, between the 
two plates, arises the internal pterygoid muscle. The groove is 
incomplete at its lower part when the sphenoid bone is examined 
by itself; for an angular insterstice exists between the 
pterygoid lamella}. This, however, is filled up by a part of 
the pyramidal process of the palate bone, which is inserted 
between the margins of the lamellae. 
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The ethmoid spine, already noticed, is a very small angular Ethmoid 
platewhich projects forward on a level with the upper sur- 
face of the lesser wings in the middle line, and articulates with 
the cribriform lamella ot the ethmoid bone. 

The processus olivaris is a minute elevation,^? seen on Olivarj^pro- 
that depressed piece of bone on a level with the optic foramina, 
and which supports the commissure of the optic nerves. 

The c/inoid processes are two pair, one before, the other'* CHnoid pro- 
behind the pituitary fossa; therefore called anterior and pos- 
terior. A spiculum of bone often passes from the anterior 
to the posterior clinoid process at one or both sides. And 
occasionally one dips down from this to the body of the bone ; 
it is called the middle clinoid process. 

The rostrum is the prominent angular ridge,® which pro- Rostrum, 
jects downwards from the under or guttural surface of the bone, 
dividing it into two parts. 

The hamular process^^ projects from the termination of Hamulus, 
the internal pterygoid plate, is thin, constricted, and curved in 
the greater part of its extent, but^a^nds in a small blunted 
tubercle. 

The spinous processes^^ arc • placed at the posterior and The spine, 
inner terminations of the great wings, from which they project 
downwards about two lines. 

Fissures and foramina. —Each lateral half of the bone pre¬ 
sents a fissure, four foramina, and a canal. The fissure,®'* 

{Jissura sphenoidalis,') triangular and elongated, is placed be- Sphenoidal 
tween the lesser and greater wings, opens into the orbit, (hence 
sometimes named foramen laccrum orbitale,) and transmits the 
third, the fourth, and the sixth nerves, the ophthalmic branch 
of the fifth and the ophthalmic vein. This fissure is separated 
at its base from the foramen opticum by a narrow plate of bone 
which passes from the under surface of the anterior clinoid pro¬ 
cess (at its root) obliquely down to the body of the sphenoid 
bone; to this is attached a small tendon, common to the in¬ 
ferior, interna], and external recti muscles of the eye. Of the Foramina 
foramina, — the optic foramen^^ inclines outwards and for- 
wards on a level with the fore-part of the body of the bone ; it 
transmits the optic nerve and the ophthalmic artery. Farther 
back and on a lower plane, inasmuch as it is situated in the 
great wing, is a round aperture,®® leading forwards; it is the 
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^foramen rotundum, which transmits the superior maxillary 
branch of the fifth pair of nerves. A little farther back and more 
external is a large foramen*^ of an oval form, hence called 
foramen ovale; it gives passage to the inferior maxillary 
branch. Near the posterior angle of t'he ala is the foramen 
spinosum^'', it is very small, and transmits the middle 
meningeal artery. The root, or base, of each internal pterygoid 
process is pierced by a circular foramen, fig. 25,*^® more pro¬ 
perly a canal, (pterygoid, Vidian^ extending horizontally from 
before backwards, slightly expanded before, narrowed behind, 
and giving passage to the posterior branch (Vidian) from 
Meckel’s ganglion. 

Articulations. —The body of the sphenoid bone articulates 
posteriorly with the basilar process of the occipital; anteriorly 
with the ethmoid ; with the orbital processes of the frontal by 
the lesser and greater aim; with the anterior inferior angles of 
both parietal, and the squamous portion of the two temporal 
by the great aim ; and by the spinous processes with the angles 
between the petrous and squamous portions of that bone : with 
the vomer it articulates by the rostrum ; with the malar bones 
by means of the external border of the orbital plates, and with 
the palate bones by the pterygoid processes;—^in all, twelve 
bones. 
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Attachments of muscles. —Round the optic foramen in each 
orbit arc attached the four recti, the obliquus superior, and 
levator palpebrm muscles; to the external surface of the great 
ala at qach side, the temporal muscle; to the external ptery¬ 
goid'process, the external pterygoid muscle ; to the pterygoid 
fossa, the internal pterygoid ; to the inferior half of the internal 
pterygoid plate, the superior constrictor of the pharynx; to 
the fossa navicularis, the circumflexus palati; and to the 
spinous process, the laxator tympani. 

The ossification of the sphenoid bone begins soon after it 
has commenced in the occipital. As this bone is developed from 
many centres, and some arrangement is necessary for the sake of 
clearness, it will be considered as divisible into a posterior and 
an anterior part, which, with Bedard, we may name spheno- 
temporal and spheno-orbital. Each will be noticed separately. 

1.—The posterior or spheno-temporal division includes the 
great wings, the pterygoid processes of both sides, and the 
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Fig. 26.* 



interposed body. The first nuclei for this part (they arc the 
first that appear in the bone) are deposited one on each side 
close to the foramen rotundum, and firom this point, the 
ossification spreads outwards into the great wing, and down¬ 
wards into the external pterygoid process (fig. 26, a, b, c,^ ''). 

The internal pterygoid processes are formed separately, each 
from a distinct centre (c ^), and they unite with the qjctcmal 
plate soon after the middle of foetal life. 

For the formation of the body two rounded granules are 
placed side by side in the cartilage beneath the sella Turcica 
(a ’’). These enlarging, unite about the fourth month into 
a single piece, which is elongated transversely and notched in 
the middle (b ®). This piece subsequently presents on each 


• A. The s])henoid bone of a foettis, aged about three months, is seen from 
above. The great wings arc ossified ; the body has two round granules uf 
bone beneath the sella Turcica, and the rest of it is cartilaginous. In the sinafl 
wings which are formed from a single centre, the ossification has encircled the 
optic foramen, and a small suture is distinguishable at its posterior and inner 
side. The internal pterygoid processes are still separate (c q in the prepa¬ 
ration from which the drawing was made. B. This figure is copied from 
Meckel (“Archiv.” B. 1, Taf. vi. F. 23). It is stated to be from a foetus 
at the middle of the sixth month. The two granules for the body are united, 
and a trace of their union is observable in the notch in front. The lateral 
projections of the body (*) arc separate pieces. C. is a sketch of the back 
part of the preparation dratra in A. The internal pterygoid process, which 
was united only by cartilage to the rest of the bone, has been drawn aside. 
D. This figure represents the sphenoid at the usual period of birth. The 
great wings are separate. The anterior sphenoid is joined to the body. 

1. TTie great wings. 2. The small wings. 2*. Additional nuclei for the 
small wing. 3. The body. 4. The internal pterygoid process. 6. The 
lateral processes of the body. 
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side a projection, wliicli Meckel describes and figures as an 
independent formation (b ^). 

The ])arts licrc described remain separate one from the other 
during the -whole of foetal life, with the exception of the internal 
pterygoid processes, the time of whose junction has been men¬ 
tioned. 

2.—The growth of the anterior or spheno-orbital part com¬ 
mences at an early period, soon after ossification has first 
showed itself in the bone. 

Its first nucleus appears at the outer margin of the optic fora¬ 
men, and from this point the deposit of bone extends outwards 
in the small wing and around the foramen (a “). There 
is frequently another granule placed on the inner side of the 
foramen (b **). 

The middle of this division of the bone either results from 
the union of the lateral pieces just referred to, or is the product 
of an independent growth. 

The sphenoidal crest is perhaps generally produced by ex¬ 
tension of the ossification of the middle of the spheno-orbital 
part, and therefore — according to the manner in which the 
middle is formed — proceeds either from the lateral pieces or 
from the central one. It is, however, not unfrequcntly altogether 
independent in its formation. 

Some time before the end of foetal life, the parts of the ante¬ 
rior sphenoid are joined together, and they unite with the body of 
the posterior division. So that at birth the sphenoid consists of 
three large pieces, viz: 1. the great wing and the pterygoid 
processes of one side; 2. the same parts of the opposite side; 
§. both the spheno-orbital parts and the body united into a 
single piece (fig. 26 d). 

To the three principal pieces present at the usual period of 
birth must be added, the rudiments of the sphenoidal spongy 
bones, whose ossification begins about two months before that time. 

In the course of the first year after birth the great wings and 
the body are no longer separable. About the age of puberty the 
spongy bones are joined to the sphenoid; they subsequently are 
connected to the ethmoid, and in consequence of this union they 
are often broken during the separation of the bones of the adult 
skull. Lastly, the sphenoid unites with the occipital bone.— 
See page 34. 
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I’hc ethmoid^ or sieve-sliaped bone, 
fig. 27, a sicv% ; e/hog, form ; os 

ctlimoidcs,) is common to the cranium, 
the orbits, and the nasal fossae ; it is 
placed at the fore part of the base of the 
skull, from which it projects downwards, 
and is inserted between the orbital plates 
of the frontal bone, lying behind the 
nasal and superior maxillary bones, before the sphenoid and 
above the vomer. It is exceedingly light and thin, considering 
its size, and seems at first, but a collection of irregular cells, 
enclosed between plates of bone as thin as paper. It is of a 
cuboid figure, symmetrical, and composed of two lateral masses, 
between which is interposed a central vertical plate. ‘This 
points out a mode of dividing the bone for the purpose of de¬ 
scription, but it is more convenient to consider it as a whole, 
and examine scpanitcly each of its six surfaces. 

To place the bone in its proper position, observe that its 
upper surface is the one from which arises a smooth angular 
process like a cock’s comb. The short border of this looks 
forward, and the long sloping one backwards. 

The superior or cerebral surface of the bone is at once 
recognised by its presenting a triangular process, which pro¬ 
jects upwards from it, in the middle line; this process,* from 
some resemblance to a cock’s comb, is called crista gdlli. The 
surface of the crista is smooth and compact, its form triangular, 
the base being horizontal, and on a level with the cribriforffx 
plate, below which it is continuous with the perpendicular la¬ 
mella forming the septum nariura ; the posterior border of this 
process is long, and slopes backwards, but the anterior is short, 
and nearly perpendicular; at its junction with the base two small 
bony masses sometimes project forwards, leaving between them a 


* The ethmoid hone seen from the left side. 1. Crista galli. 2. Cribri¬ 
form plate. 3. Fissure for the foramen ciBcnm, 4. Peq)endicukr or central 
plate. 6. Os planum. 6, 7. Grooves which form parts of the internal 
orbital foramina. 8. The posterior end of the superior spongy bone. 9. 
The second spongy bone. 10. Infundibulum. 


Fig. 27.* 
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fissure which forms part of the “ foramen caecum,” placed in the 
middle line at the junction of this bone with the frontal. The 
crista galli is usually perpendicular, but occasionally inclines to 
one side ; it is sometimes bulged a little at the sides, and is 
then found to enclose a small sinus ; it gives attachment to the 
falx cerebri, the two laycra of which in a manner embrace it. 

Beside and behind the crista is the sieve-like or cribriform 
lamella^ (lamella cribrosa). It consists of a narrow plate of 
bone, pierced by a number of holes, from which it derives its 
name; posteriorly this plate of bone is, for a very little way, even 
and horizontal; it then becomes depressed into two grooves be¬ 
side the crista, which lodge the ganglia of the olfactory nerves. 
This part of the surface is narrow, elongated from behind for¬ 
wards, and pierced by numerous foramina, for the transmis¬ 
sion of the filaments of the olfactory nerves. The foramina 
in it arc of three sorts: those which lie along the middle 
of the groove are mere holes or perforations which permit the 
filaments of the nerves, with their membranous investments, to 
pass down to the roof of the nares; the external and intefnal 
rows arc larger, and form the orifices of small canals, which are 
grooved in the bone, and subdivide as they descend into the 
septum and spongy bones. In the anterior border of the cribri¬ 
form lamella, and close to the crista galli, is a fissure at each 
side of its base, which transmits the nasal filament of the 
ophthalmic nerve. Along the outer margin of the cribriform 
plate we observe several small cellules, which are open, and, as 
it were, incomplete when the bone is detached from its natural 
situatiQn,'but are closed in by the orbital plates of the frontal 
bone, and completed by a junction with the cells observed in 
tiieir border. At the posterior margin of this surface, and in 
the middle line, is a slight notch, which receives the ethmoid 
spine of the sphenoid bone. 

The anterior surface of the bone presents in the middle the 
edge of the perpendicular or nasal lamella; * at the sides of 
this are narrow grooves which separate it from the lateral masses, 
and form the upper part of the nasal fossae; still farther out 
are some open cellules, which when the bone is in its place are 
closed by the ascending process of the superior maxillary bone. 

The posterior surface presents also in the middle the edge of 
the perpendicular lamella, then the grooved posterior margins 
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of the ethmoidal turbinate bones, and still more externally 
large open cellules Yrhich are closed by the sphenoid bone and 
its turbinate bones, and lower down by the head of the palate 
bones. 

The lateral or orbitbl surfaces are smooth and plain each The sides in 
is formed of a thin plate of bone (lamella plana; os planum,) os pLium. 
which lies in the inner wall of the orbits. 

The inferior or nasal surface of the bone is of considerable Inferior 
extent, and presents in the middle line a flat plate of bone, and 
two lateral masses separated from it by a narrow interval •. these 
lateral parts are formed of thin plates, enclosing cellules, which 
appear so complex as to be likened by some persons to a laby¬ 
rinth. 

Thus far we can proceed with our description of the bone Division 
as if it were a single piece, which presented several aspects, each 
requiring to be noticed ; but when we look at it from below, we lateral 
find it expedient to consider it as divisible into a central or 
median plate, and two lateral parts or masses. 

The descending or nasal plate (lamella nasalis), called also 
the perpendicular or central plate, though it frequently inclines The central 
to one side, forms a considerable part of the septum nasi (fig. 89, ofri^e n^? 
“) ; it is continuous above with the base of the crista galli, as septum; 
already stated; below, it articulates with the vomer and the 
triangular cartilage of the nose; its anterior margin joins by its 
upper part with the nasal process of the frontal bone, and lower 
down supports the ossa nasi; the posterior margin articulates 
with the septum sphenoidale. This plate presents a number of its grooves 
grooves and minute canals, leading from the foramma' of the <»>“»'«• 
cribriform lamella, for the transmission of the olfactory nerves,: 
in the natural condition it is covered by the pituitary membrane. 

Lateral masses. —The external surface of each of these con- The lateral 
sists of a thin, smooth, and nearly vertical plate of bone, fig. 27,® g**^*^*’ 
(lamella plana^ os planum,) which closes in the ethmoidal cells fMe(o8pla- 
and forms a considerable part of the inner wall of the orbit: it "“”*)• 
articulates above with the orbital plate of the frontal bone; 
below, with the superior maxilla and palate bone ; in front, with 
the os unguis; and behind, with the sphenoid. At its anterior 
and posterior margins the ethmoidal cells are open when the bone 
is detached from its connexions; in the former situation they 
are closed by the os unguis; in the latter, by the sphenoid 
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(jroovedto spoiigy boties. In its upper margin are two grooves,®^ which 
fonnfon^ are formed into foramina by similar indentations in the frontal 
frontal. bones, and so form the internal orbital foramina {^foramen orhi- 
tarium internum^ anterius et posterius). 

The intei^ The inner surface of each lateral mass*(fig. 88) forms part of 
iial surfivce. jijg external wall of the corresponding nasal fossa, and consists of 
a thin osseous plate, connected above with the cribriform lamella, 
from which it hangs down, and below ends in a free margin, 
which is convoluted a little, and represents the middle spongy 
bone. At its upper and fore part is a square, flat, but rough 
surface, which is pierced by a number of grooves, leading from 
the foramina of the cribriform lamella; posteriorly arc placed 
Two spongy two thin and also rough osseous plates, curved a little, so 
bones. represent small bivalve shells, from which circumstance 

they are called ethmoidal turbinate bones ; but from their tex¬ 
ture, being cellular and porous on the surface, they arc named 
spongy bones. Of these, the first or upper one (fig. SS,’), 
(concha su])erior,) which is also placed farther back, is very 
small; by the curve or coil which it makes it arches over, and 
Superior forms a groove or channel (meatus naris superior) : this is of 

meatus small extcnt from before backwards, not being more than half 

nans. 

that of tJie ethmoid bone; it communicates with the posterior 
ethmoidal cells, and the sphenoidal sinuses. Still lower down is 
another osseous lamella (fig. 88,’) thin, rough, and convoluted, 
which is the second ethmoidal spongy, or turbinate bone. Its 
lower margin is more rough and prominent than that of the 
upper one, and its extent from before backwards nearly double. 
Widdle me- Beneadi Ihis is a groove or channel which it overhangs so as to 
tusnans. the second meatus narisy which communicates with the 

anterior ethmoidal cells, the frontal sinuses, and the antrum of 
Highmore. 

Canals for The surface of these spongy bones is studded over with holes, 
which are the orifices of canals lodged in the substance of this 
slender structure. These (the canals) lead from the foramina in 
the cribriform plate, and they vary in length, some reaching only 
a very short way, while others extend to the lower margin of the 
bone. Their direction is nearly vertical, with, in most in¬ 
stances, a slight inclination backwards, and they conduct the 
branches of the olfactory nerve to the lining membrane of the 
nasal fossa at different points. 


Middle me¬ 
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There are also generally, if not always, to be found on the 
second spongy bone—on the posterior margin, and for a short 
space in front of it—one or two slight horizontal grooves mark¬ 
ing the course of small nervous filaments, which enter through 
the spheno-palatine foramen. 

The osseous plate here described gives attachment by its outer 
surface to a number of osseous lamellae, thin and delicate, which 
pass across the space between it and the lamella plana, dividing 
it into a number of cells {ethmoidal). These do not all com¬ 
municate ; they are separated into two sets by a sort of trans¬ 
verse partition, the posterior being small and few in number— 
from four to five,—whilst the anterior, larger and more nume¬ 
rous, communicate with the frontal sinus. The cellule (fig. 27, 
which directly communicates with the middle meatus, is pro¬ 
longed, in a curved direction, upwards and forwards, opening 
by a small aperture into the anterior ethmoidal cells, and by an¬ 
other, farther on, into the frontal sinus; and, as it is broad 
below, and tapering above, it assumes somewhat the form of a 
funnel, and hence is named infundibulum. 

The superior border of each lateral mass presents some in¬ 
complete cells, before noticed when describing the cribriform 
plate ; the inferior gives off some irregular lamellm, which arti¬ 
culate with the side of the maxillary sinus and the inferior tur¬ 
binate bone; the anterior also exhibits some incomplete cells, 
which are closed in by the os unguis and the nasal process of 
the superior maxillary bone. 

Articulations. —The ethmoid articulates with thirteen bones 
—the frontal, the sphenoid, and vomer, two nasal, t'^^o ossa 
unguis, two superior maxillary, two palatal, and two inferit^ 
spongy bones. 

Ossification. —In the ethmoid bone this process begins about 
the middle of fcetal life—from the fourth to the fifth month — 
a later period than belongs to its-commencement in any other 
bone of the cranium. Bone is first visible in the outer sides— 
the ossa plana,—and soon after becomes apparent in the spongy 
bones, but the middle plate remains cartilaginous till after 
birth. 

At the usual period of birth the ethmoid consists of two 
parts—the lateral masses,—^and these are small and narrow. 
Subsequently, (in the course of the first year,) the middle plate 
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and the lamina cribrosa begin to ossify, and the bone becomes a 
single piece by the union of the latter to the lateral masses. 

The peculiar character of the. ethmoid is afterwards gradually 
developed by the unfolding, as it were, of its substance, and the 
increase in the size of its cells. 

OSSA TRIQUETRA. 

Accidental, or supernumerary bones, are not unfrequently 
found in shulls. From their form, which is very variable, they 
are sometimes called triquetra, at others, triangularia, or ossa 
Wormii, from Wormius, a learned Danish professor, who is 
said to have given the first detailed description of them. They 
are osseous plates, with serrated margins, inserted, as it werd, be¬ 
tween two cranial bones (ossa intercalaria, epactalia), and appear¬ 
ing like islets placed in the sutures. Their most ordinary 
position is in the lambdoid suture, next in the sagittal, seldom 
if ever in the coronal, never in the squamous. The superior 
angle of the occipital bone sometimes occurs as an accessory 
piece ; so does the anterior infejior angle of the parietal. They 
are not found before the sixth or eighth month after birth ; and 
whatever varieties of size and appearance they may present, the 
principle of their formation is the same in all cases. As the 
broad bones grow by successive deposits, extending from their 
central points towards the margins, whenever the natural process 
is retarded or interrupted, the mode of osseous deposition takes 
a new direction, a new centre is established in the layer of carti¬ 
lage between the margins of the bones, and therefore in the 
gituation of the suture, from which it extends outwards, until it 
comes into contact with the margins of the contiguous bones, 
with which it becomes united in the usual way by suture. 
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BONES OF THE FACE. 

These, as above stftted, page 29, are fourteen in number. 


THE SUPERIOR MAXILLARY BONE. 

This bone, fig. 28, (maxilla superior,) 
is very irregular. It presents an external 
convex surface, corresponding with the 
anterior and lateral parts of the face; 
another, internal, of considerable extent, 
corresponding with the nasal cavity; 
one, superior, smooth, and inclined in¬ 
wards, forming the floor of the orbit, 
and surmounted internally by a triangu¬ 
lar process, forming the side of the nose; 
lastly, a surface which projects horizontally inwards, to form the 
arch of the palate. The extespal surface is bounded inferiorly 
by a thick, dependent border (alveolar), for the lodgment of the 
teeth; to this as to a common point of union, all the other 
parts of the bone may be referred. 

The alveolar border,^ thick, semicircular, convex exter¬ 
nally, concave internally, is pierced along its margin by a 
number of deep pits (alveoli), into which the teeth are inserted, 
't’he pits or sockets vary in form and depth, conforming in 
thesd particulars to the roots of the teeth which they’receive. 
iProm this border the external side ascends to the margin of the 
orbit, presenting some depressions and elevations; but at its 
fore-part it is interrupted and excavated so as to present a 
deeply concave margin,® which, with a similar one in the cor¬ 
responding bone, forms the anterior nares. This excavation is 
surmounted by a process ® (ascending or nasal), prolonged as 
far as the frontal bone, with which it articulates. 



* The outer surface of tlie left superior maxilla:—1. The middle of the 
alveolar border. 2. The side of the anterior nares. 3. The nasal process. 
4. Groove for the nasal duct. 6. The malar process. 6. Canine fossa. 
7. Infra-orbital foramen. 8. Myrtiform fossa. 9. The tuberosity. 10. 
The orbital plate. 11. A ridge, terminating anteriorly at 12, the anterior 
nasal spine. 
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The external surface of the nasal process, slightly grooved, 
gives attachment to the orbicularis palpebrarum muscle and the 
levator labii superioris alaiquc nasi. The internal, or nasal sur¬ 
face, somewhat concave, presents a rou"h line, running from 
before backwards, which articulates with the inferior spongy 
bone; above this is a depression corresponding with the middle 
meatus of the nose, and, towards the summit, a rough surface, 
which closes in the anterior ethmoidal cells. The anterior 
border is rough, for its attachment to the nasal bone; the 
posterior presents a well-marked groove,^ running from above 
downwards, and a little backwards with a slight curve, and 
which is completed into a canal by a similar one in the os 
unguis, for the lachrymal .sac. 

'J’he part of the external surface a little above the molar 
tcctli, is elevated into a rough projection,® (malar process^ 
(tn/iic7irr, tHbcrositi/,) for its articulation with the malar bone. 
Anterior and inferior to this is observed a fossa,** {J'ossa 
canina,) which gives attachment to the levator anguli oris. 
Between this fossa .and the margin of the orbit is the infra¬ 
orbital foramen^ which transits the superior maxillary 
nerve. A little above the sockets of the incisor teeth is a slight 
depression,” (mpriiform, or superior incisor fossa,) which 
gives attachment to the depressor muscle of the ala of the nose. 
Behind the malar tuberosity the surface is slightly excavated, 
and forms part of the zygomatic fossa; towards the posterior 
border it is plain, and forms one side of the splicno-maxillary 
fissure; and, at its junction with the orbital plate, it is rounded 
olf and*leads to the entrance of the infr.a-orbital canal. It 
tvminates by a slight tuberositi/, (tuber raaxillare,)'-^ which pro¬ 
jects behind the last molar tooth, and is perforated by a number 
of foramina, which transmit the superior dental nerves and arte¬ 
ries. The inner surface of its jjostcrior border is rough, for its 
attachment to the tuberosity of the palate bone, and presents 
also a slight groove, contributing to the formation of the pos¬ 
terior palatine canal, which transmits the descending palatine 
branches from Meckel’s ganglion. 

From the upper border of the external surface, the orbital 
2)lale}° projects inwards, forming the floor of the orbit; its 
surface is smooth, being merely interrupted by the groove which 
leads to the infra-orbital canal; and at its inner and fore part, 
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near the lachrymal groove, is a minute depression, which gives 
origin to the inferior oblique muscle of the eye. The infra¬ 
orbital canal commences behind on the surface of the orbital 
plate as a groove; becoming deeper in front and being changed 
into a complete canal,* it opens on the anterior surface of the 
bone at the infra-orbital foramen, some distance below the mar¬ 
gin of the orbit. It gives passage to a large nerve and an ar¬ 
tery. In the interior of the bone a small canal leads down¬ 
wards from the larger one, and conducts a nerve (anterior 
dental) to the front teeth. 

The horizontal or palate plate of the bone projects inwards, 
forming the roof of the mouth and the floor of the narcs. Its 
nasal surface is concave from side to side, and smooth; exter¬ 
nally it is continuous with the body of the bone, internally it 
presents a rough surface, which is articulated with the corres¬ 
ponding bone, and surmounted by a ridge,^^ which completes 
the septum narium by articulating with the vomer and nasal 
cartilage; in front it is prolonged a little, so as to form a small 
process^' {anterior nasal spine) ; beside it is the incisor fora¬ 
men, leading into the anterior ^palatine canal. The inferior 
surface of the palate j)late which overhangs the mouth is arched 
and rough, and among the prominences of the surface it is 
slightly grooved for a large nerve which reaches the palate 
through posterior palatine canal. 

On examining with attention 
the large canal or fossa, named 
the anterior palatine, fig. 29, 

(in the skull,) it will be found 
that it contains four openings— 
two placed laterally,* ^ and two 
in the middle, one'* before the 
other'*. The two former are 
described as the foramina of Steno * (of Stenonis more properly) 
in many of the older anatomical works. They are mentioned 
above as the “ incisor” foramina. The others, which were 



* The name is iisually tlms written in English books ; but it should be 
mentioned, that the real name was “ Stenson,” and of this the ordinary 
Latin version was “ Stenonis.” — See, among others, Haller, “ Elem. 
Physiol.” t. i. p. 353. — Blumenbaeh, “ Iiitroduct. in Histor. Mcdicinae 
Litt.” p. 253. 
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first brought under notice by Scarpa, arc placed in the in¬ 
termaxillary suture, so that both maxillary bones contribute 
to form each of them. They are smaller than the preceding 
pair, from which they are separated by a very thin partition, 
and the lower orifice of the posterior one is larger than that of 
the anterior. It is through these median smaller canals (of 
Scarpa) that the naso-palatine nerves pass,—the nerve of the 
right side occupying the posterior one, and the nerve of the left 
side, the anterior.* 

The body of the bone is hollowed into a large cavity, antrum 
Highmori, or maxillare, which in the fresh state is lined by 
mucous membrane and communicates with the middle meatus of 
the nose. Its orifice appears of great size in the dried bone 
when detached from its connexions, but it is considerably di¬ 
minished when the contiguous bones are in their natural posi¬ 
tion, viz. the ethmoid, the inferior turbinate, and the palatal. 

Articulations. — With the corresponding bone; with the 
fi'ontal, by its nasal process; also with the ethmoid and os 
nasi; with the palate bone ; with the malar, by the malar emi¬ 
nence ; with the os unguis, the vomer, the inferior spongy bone, 
and the nasal cartilage. 

Attachments of muscles. —Proceeding from below upwards; 
—above the border of the alveolar arch, the buccinator, and the 
depressor labii superioris alaeque nasi; to the canine fossa, the 
levator anguli oris and the compressor nasi; to the margin of 
the orbit, part of the levator labii superioris ; to the nasal pro¬ 
cess, the orbicularis palpebrarum, and the common elevator of 
the lip and ala of the nose; and just within the orbit, the infe- 
,rior oblique muscle of the eye. 

The ossification of the upper maxillary bone begins at a very 
early period,—^immediately after the lower maxilla and the clavi¬ 
cle, and before the vertebrae. The facts hitherto ascertained with 
respect to its earliest condition are not adequate to determine 
the number of nuclei from which this bone is formed, or the 
manner of its growth. If it is produced from several centres— 
and to this the balance of evidence inclines — the very early 
_•_ 

• The median canul.s liave not unfrequently a different disposition. Tims, 
a. They may join one with the other, and open infcriorly by a single com¬ 
mon orifice, b. Either may be wanting, r. (hie may he found to open into 
a lateral (incisor) canal. See Scarjia, “Annotat. Anatom.” lib. ii. cap. 5. 
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period at wliicli the osseous deposit begins, and the rapidity of 
its j)rogrcss over the bone, will account for the difficulty of 
marking the phases of change. 

Beclard, whose opportunities of observing the growth of this Obaorva- 
and most other bones \fere considerable, states that he had found *1"" 

It to consist of four pieces, viz. 1. A palatal part, including 
all the palate except the incisor portion. 2. An orbital and 
malar division, comprising the parts implied by these names. 

S. The nasal and facial connected. 4. The incisor piece,— 
being a small part of the palate behind the incisor teeth, and 
including in front the posterior margin of the alveolar border. 

But this anatomist adds, that he had not had the means of de¬ 
termining where the several pieces unite one to the other, and 
he admits that further observations of the bone at very early 
periods arc necessary to determine the manner of its ossification. 


Fift'. :io.* 



Taking this bone when a single piece, it presents two fissures, 
one along the floor of the orbit (fig. 30, a*) : the otlier (the Fissures ; 
incisor groove) marking off a small portion of the palate behind 
the incisor teeth (n, c*). Now, the question arises, arc these »orl»if»rnud 
the limits of ossification proceeding from dilTcrent centres ? 

^rherc does not appear to be evidence that the first is so, for its 
presence may be owing solely to the construction of the canal 
over which it is placed. But with regard to the second, there 


* The superior maxillary hotie at early periods ;—On the outer side, a, a 
fissure extends through the orbit and ends at the iniVa-orhital foramen, n. is 
a view o^thc inner side of the hone. The incisor fissure reaches npwanls 
through the horizontal plate and some way on the nasal prf)cess. c. Tlic alve¬ 
olar border and palate plate arc displayed from Ixdow, and the incisor fissure 
is seen to cross those parts. At the outer side a small portion of the orbital 
fissure was noticeable in this view of the hone, and it hits been re])rcsented. 
1. The orbital fissure. 2„ The incisor groove or fissure. 

K 
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arc circumstances wliicli would incline us to expect that the por¬ 
tion of bone it circumscribes should prove to be a distinct 
growth. The circumstances alluded to are the following : 1. 
The existence, in some cases of hare-lip, of a detached piece cor¬ 
responding in its extent on the palate to ‘the line of this fissure, 
and including the entire thickness of the alveolus with the incisor 
teeth. 2. f’he strictly defined extent of this piece : it never 
reaches beyond the line of the fissure—never includes a canine 
tooth. 3, No similar portion is ever found detached from another 
]iart of the upper or from the lower maxillary bone. 4. Lastly, 
may be added the existence of an intermaxillary bone in animals 
with which an incisor piece in man Avould be analogous. 

The foregoing facts render it probable that the incisor part 
is formed separately from the rest of the bone. Still, seeing that, 
except in cases of malformation, a distinct piece has not hitherto 
been clearly observed by any anatomist, and that the trace of 
separation which exists on the palate has never been found to 
extend to the anteiior surface of the alveolus, it cannot be con¬ 
cluded that the part of the bone defined below by the incisor 
groove is ordinarily formed from a distinct centre of ossification. 
In the present state of knowledge, therefore, the existence of 
an incisor bone in the human body at any period cannot be 
admitted. 


THE MALAK BONES. 

Idicre are two bones named malar (os mah-c, malare, jugale, 
^y§t)nia£icum). Each is common to the face and orbit, forming 
the most prominent point of the side of the former, and the 
greater part of the outer border of the latter. Its form is 
quadrangular. 

'I'he facial or anterior surface, pierced by some foramina 
(malar) for small nerves and vessels, is convex, and gives 
attachment to the zygomatic muscles; — the posterior over¬ 
lays the zygomatic fossa, and is rough at its fore part for its 
articulation with the superior maxillary bone. The superior 
surface, smooth, narrow, and lunated, extending into the orbit, 
articulates with the frontal, sphenoid, and superior maxil¬ 
lary bones, and contributes by a small smooth margin to bound 
the spheno-maxillary fissure. It is pierced by two or three 
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foramina, and gives passage to a small nerve, wliicli passes back¬ 
wards tlirougli it. 

The superior border forms the outer margin of the orbit; the 
inferior is on a line with the zygomatic arch, which it contributes 
to form, supporting the zygomatic process of the temporal bone; 
tlie anterior articulates with the maxillary bone; the posterior, 
curved, gives attachment to the temporal aponeurosis. 

I’he angles of the bone are readily distinguished one from 
the other. They arc four in number. 'I’he anterior is 
slender and pointed, and rests on the superior maxillary bone. 
'J’he posterior is thin, and supports the zygomatic process of the 
temporal; the suture between the two bones is often vertical at 
the lower end. The superior angle, which is very thick, sup¬ 
ports the external angular process of the frontal bone; and the 
lower one is less prominent than the others. 

Jrtivulalions .—It articulates with the frontal, superior maxil¬ 
lary, temporal, and sphenoid bones. 

Altachmcvls of muscles. — The zygomatici, to its anterior 
surface ; the masseter to its inferior border; to its anterior 
angle, part of the levator labii superioris. 

The ossifcation .—It extends from a single ossific point, 
which appears about the time that the ossification of the ver- 
tebrop commences. 


THE >iASAL BONES. 

The nasal bones (ossa nasi), situated beneath the frontal 
bone, and between the ascending processes of the superior 
maxillary, arc small and irregularly quadrilateral, and form 
what is called the “ bridge” of the nose. They are thick and, 
narrow in their upper part, but gradually become wider and 
thinner lower down. 'J'he anterior surface of each, concave from 
above downwards, convex from side to side, presents a minute 
vascular foramen ; the posterior, or nasal, is marked by the 
passage of a branch of the nasal nerve; the superior border 
articulates with the frontal bone; the inferior with the nasal 
cartilage ; the external with the ascending process of the maxil¬ 
lary bone ; and the internal with its fellow of the opposite side, 
supported by the nasal spine of the frontal bone, and the per¬ 
pendicular plate of the ethmoid. 

They give attachment to the pyramidalcs and compressores nasi. 
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G8 PALATE BONES. 

Ossi/icatiim. —I’liey arc dcvclopetl each from a single osseous 
centre, wliicli is discernible sibout tlie same time ■with those 
which first appear in the vertebral column. 

ft 

OSSA UNGUIS—OSSA LACnEYMALTA. 

'riiese small bones arc named “ ungual ” from a resemblance, 
if not in form, at least in thinness and size, to a finger-nail 
(unguis); they arc also called the “lachrymal” bones, from 
their presenting each a groove, which, with a similar excavation 
in the nasal process of the superior maxilla, forms the lachrymal 
canal. Placed at the inner and anterior part of the orbit, the 
os unguis presents two surfaces and four borders; its external 
or orbital surface, ])lain in the greater part of its extent, is hol¬ 
lowed antc'riorlv by a groove which runs from above downwards, 
and .contributes, as above stated, to lodge the lachrymal sac. 
Part of the internal surface, which is rough, corrcsi)onds ■with 
the anterior etliinoidal cells, the rest with the middle meatus 
nariuiu. 'I'hc superior border is articulated with the orbital 
process of the frontal bone ; the inferior with the superior max¬ 
illary bone; and where it dips down, to form a part of the 
lachrymal canal, it joins the inferior spongy bone ; anteriorly, it 
rests on the nasal processes of the superior maxillary bone, and 
posteriorly on the os planum of the ethmoid. 

OssifientunK —hiach os unguis is developed from one osseous 
centre, which is apparent shortly after the ossification of the ver¬ 
tebrae is bcj^un. 

THE PALATE BONES. 

Each palate bone, figs. SI and 32, (os 
palati,) wedged in between the superior maxil¬ 
lary and sphenoid bones, is common to the ca¬ 
vity of the mouth, nares, and orbit. In its 
form this bone somewhat resembles that of the 
letter n, one part being horizontal, the other 
vertical. 

I’lie horizontal or palate plate' of the 
bone, which is nearly square, and forms the 

• .'ll i.^ a view of tlie left palate bone, seen from beliiinl and slightly 
on the inner side. In fig. 32 the outer side of the bone is re|jresented. 1. 
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Iwick part of the roof of the mouth and of the floor of the narcs, 
articulates anteriorly with the palate plate of the maxillary hone; 
internally it presents a rough thick border which rises up into 
a ridge," which joins with its fellow of the opposite side, and 
with it forms a groove which receives the lower border of the 
vomer; externally, it unites at right angles with the vertical 
portion of the bone; posteriorly it presents a thin free border, 
forming the limit of the hard palate, and giving attachment to 
the velum or soft i^alate which projects downwards from it; it 
is slightly concave, and has at the inner angle a pointed process, 
^ {the palate spine). The superior surface of this plate or pro¬ 
cess is smooth, and forms the back part of the floor of the nasal 
cavity : the inferior, which forms part of the roof of the mouth, 
is urfequal, and marked by a transverse ridge, into W'hich the 
tendinous fibres of the circumflexus palati muscle arc inserted ; 
it presents also an oval foramen, being the inferior termination 
of the posterior palatine canal, which transmits the large de¬ 
scending palatine nerve and accompanying vessels ; and farther 
back, another of smaller size, which transmits the middle pala¬ 
tine nerve. 

At the junction of the horizontal and vertical portions is 
situated a thick rough tubercle ‘ (tuherosihy, pyramidal pro¬ 
cess^ projecting downwards and backwards. This is marked 
by three vertical grooves; the two lateral ones arc rough, and 
receive the inferior borders of the pterygoid plates of the sphe¬ 
noid bone ; the middle one,’* smooth, corresponds with and 
completes the fossa between the pterygoid plates. 

The vertical }>ortion of the bone is flat and thin ; if j/tesents 
two surfaces ; the internal one {nasal) is divided into two partsj 
by a transverse ridge (crista transversa),^ which articulates with 
the inferior spongy bone; the space below the ridge forms part 
of the inferior meatus, that above it of the middle meatus. The 
external surface, rough and unequal, fig. 32, is divided by a ver¬ 
tical groovc,’^ which is completed into a canal {posterior 
palatme canal') by the maxillary bone. 1’hc posterior part 

The palate plate. 2. A ridge or ere.st. 3. TIic spine. 4. The tulxnDsity. 
6. Its smootli ])a]t for the j)ter\’goid fos.sa. 6. Ci'est for the inferior turbinate 
hone. 7. Groove for the posterior j)alatine canal, ti. Spheno-2)alutinc fora¬ 
men. 9. The R])henoi<lii] i>rocess. 10. The orbital process ; and 11,12, 
13,14, its ditferent surfaces. 
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of this surface articulates with the rough border 
and nasal surface of the maxillary bone ; and 
the anterior, thin and scaly, with the side of the 
antrtira. 

The superior border of "the vertical portion of 
the palate bone presents a notch,** forming the 
greater part of a foramen, which is completed by 
tVe sphenoid bone when the parts are in their 
natural position. 'I’liis is eallcd the spheno¬ 
palatine foramen ; and outside it is placed the nervous ganglion 
of the same name (Meckel’s ganglion). This notch divides the 
border of the bone into two processes or heads, the sphenoidal 
and the orbital. 

The sphenoidal process,^ smaller and not so prominent, 
presents three surfaces, of which one, internal, looks to the nasal 
fossa; another, external, forms a small part of the zygomatic 
fossa; and the third, sui>erior, grooved on its upper surface, 
articulates witli the under surface of the sphenoid bone, and 
with it forms part o^l t\\e, plery^o-iialaline canal. 

The orbital process*'* inclines outwards and forwards, and 
has five surfaces, two of which arc free, and three articulated; 
of the latter, the internal one rests against the ethmoid bone, 
and covers some of its cellules; the anterior ** articulates 
with the superior maxillary bone ; and the posterior*' (which 
is hollow) with the sphenoid. Of the non-articular surfaces, 
one superior,*'* smooth and oblique, forms a small part of the 
floor of the orbit; the other, external,*^ looks into the zygo¬ 
matic fossa. 

, Articulations .—With the corresponding palate bone; with 
the superior maxillary, ethmoid, sphenoid, vomer, and inferior 
spongy bone. 

Muscular attachments .—To its spine, the azygos uvulm ; to 
the centre groove on its tuberosity, a small part of the internal 
pterygoid; and to the transverse ridge on the palate plate, the 
aponeurosis of the circumflexus palati. 

Ossification .—The palate bone is formed from a single cen¬ 
tre, which is deposited at the angle formed between its parts. 
From this the ossification spreads in different directions — 


• See note, ]), (>8. 
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upwards into tlic vertical plate, inwards to the horizontal one, 
and backwards to the pyramidal process. For a considerable 
time after it has been fully ossified this bone is remarkable for 
its shortness; the horizontal plate exceeds in length the ver¬ 
tical one in the foetal skull. 

THE VOMER. 

The vomer (fig. 39,'’), so called from its resemblance to a Voin^r; 
ploughshare, is flat, irregularly quadrilateral, and placed verti¬ 
cally between the nasal fossoc, presenting two surfaces and four 
borders. The lateral surfaces form part of the inner wall of the 
nasal fossae; the superior border, thick and deeply grooved, 
receives the rostrum of the sphenoid bone ; the margins of the 
groove expand and are articulated with two small lamellae at the grooved in 
roots of the pterygoid processes of the sphenoid bone. The 
anterior border, also grooved, presents two portions, into ofie of 
which is implanted the descending plate of the ethmoid, and 
into the other the nasal cartilage. The posterior border, divid¬ 
ing the posterior nares, is thin and unattached : the inferior is 
received into the fissure formed by the palate plates of the supe¬ 
rior maxillary and palate bones. 

Ossijication begins in the vomer about 
the same time as in the vertebrae. In the 
early periods^ it consists of two laminae sepa¬ 
rated by a considerable interval, except at 
the lower border, where they arc ioined 

(fig. 33). 


Ossification. 


Fig. 33.» 


. r i 


THE INFERIOR TURBINATE BONES. 

Each inferior turbinate, or spongy hone, (so called from its 
texture in the latter case, in the fonner from some resemblance 
to the lateral half of an elongated bivalve shell,) extends from 
before backwards, along the side of the nasal fossa :—it appears 
as if appended to the side of the superior maxillary and palate 
bones. It is slightly convoluted, and presents an external con¬ 
cave surface, which arches over the inferior meatus, and an in- 


• The vomer from the skull of a fetus. It consists of two plates (1, 2), 
united below. 
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temal convex surface, projecting into the nasal fossa (fig. 38,“^). 
This bone has not canals or foramina for the olfactory nerve, like 
the spongy bones of the ethmoid, but it is marked by two hori¬ 
zontal, branching grooves (in part canals) for other nerves. Its 
superior border articulates with the ascendihg process of the maxil¬ 
lary bone before, with the jtalatc bone behind, and in the centre 
with the os unguis; it presents also a hooked process, which 
curves downwards and articulates with the side of the antrum ; 
the inferior border is free, slightly twisted, and dependent. 

The ossi/ication commences about the middle of foetal life, 
and from a single point. 


THE INFERIOR MAXILLARY BONE. 

The inferior maxilla, fig. 34^ 
(os maxillae inferius: inaudi- 
bula,) of considerable size, is 
' the thickest and strongest bone 
of the face, of which it forms 
' a large portion of the sides and 
fore part. It is convex in its 
general outline, and shaped 
somewhat like a horse-shoe. 
It is usually considered as 
divisible into a middle larger 
portion —its body, and two branches or rami. 

The bodi/^ is placed horizontally; its external surface is 
convex', and marked at the middle by a vertical linc“ indi¬ 
rating the original division of the bone into two lateral parts, 
and thence named its symphysis. On each side of the sym¬ 
physis, and just below the incisor teeth, is a superficial depres¬ 
sion,-’ (the incisor Jossa,) which gives origin to the levator 
menti muscle; and, more cxtenially, a foramen,’' {foramen 
menlale,) which transmits the terminal branches of the dental 
nerve and artery. A raised line may be observed to extend 


Fiu'. ;iJ.* 



1. The b(i(ly. 2. The synijihysis. 3. Tlie iiie'mor fossa. 4. Foramen 
ineiitiile. 5. The e.\tenial ohli(|iie line. (J. Tlie mylo-hyoid ridge. 7. Ra¬ 
mus i|f the loit side. 8. Inferior dental foramen. 9. Mylo-hyoid groove. 
10. The eoronoid jiroee.ss. IJ. The neek. 12. Condyle. ‘13. Kiiruioi.l 
noteh. 
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obliquely upwards and outwards from near the symphysis to the 
anterior border of the ramus ; it is named the external oblique 
line,® and is intended to give attachment to muscles. The 
internal surface of the body of the bone is concave in its general 
outline, and marked af its centre by a depression corresponding 
with the symphysis; at each side of which are two prominent 
tubercles {spinee mentales), placed in pairs one above the other, 
and affording attachment,—the upper pair, to the genio-hyo- 
glossi, and the lower to the genio-hyoidei muscles; beneath 
those arc two slight depressions for the dygastric muscles. An 
oblique prominent line,® (the niylo-hyoidcan ridge,) will be 
observed leading from the lower margin upwards and outwards 
to the ramus ; above the line is a smooth depression for the 
subliligual gland, and beneath it, but situated more externally, 
is another for the submaxillary gland. The superior (alveolar) 
border of the body is horizontal, and marked by notches corre¬ 
sponding with the alveoli, or sockets of the teeth. The inferior 
border {the base), thicker at its anterior than at its posterior 
part, is slightly everted in front, so as to project somewhat for¬ 
wards, constituting the chin (mentum, ykvuov). The vertical 
direction of the bone below the incisor teeth, and the projec¬ 
tion of the lower border forward in front, are peculiar to man. 
In other animals the maxillary bone at its anterior part retires 
or inclines backwards more or less below the alveolar border, 
leaving this the most prominent point. 

The branches^ {I'ami,) project upwards from the posterior 
extremity of the body of the bone, with which they form nearly 
a right angle in tlie adult, an obtuse one in infancy?—the 
“angle” of,the jaw. They arc thinner somewhat, and appear 
as if compressed. I’lie external surface of each ramus is flat, 
and marked by slight inequalities ; the internal surface presents 
at its middle a foramen,'^ (^inferior dental,) leading into a 
canal (dentab) contained within the bone, and lodging the dental 
nerve and vessels. Beneath the foramen a slight groove,^ 
(occasionally and for a short space, a canal,) marks the jiassage 
of the mylo-hyoid nerve with an accompanying artery and vein ; 
the rest of the surface being rough, for the insertion of the 
ptcrygoidcus intemus. The anterior border of each ramus is 
nearly vertical in its direction, and terminates in a pointed ex¬ 
tremity, named the coronoid process ; it is grooved at its 
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commencement, for the attachment of the biiccinator muscle. 
The posterior border is also almost vertical in adults; but in 
children and edentulous subjects it departs considerably from 
this direction, and aitproachcs that of - the" base of the bone. 
This border is surmounted by a const^icled part,“ which ap¬ 
pears as if compressed from before backwards, and is called the 
neck of the bone. It is slightly depressed at its fore part, and 
gives insertion to the external pterygoid muscle. Now the 
neck supports the articular head of the bone,^“ (the condy/e,) 
wliich is convex and oblong, its greatest diameter being from 
without, inwards; the direction of its axis is oblique, so that, if 
prolonged, it would meet with that of its fellow of the opposite 
side at the anterior margin of the foramen magnum. 7’he inter¬ 
val between the condyle and the coronoid process, deeply' exca¬ 
vated, is called the sigmoid notch (incisura siginoidea),'-’ and if 
viewed when the bones arc i?i situ, it will be found to form a 
complete circle with the arch of the zygoma. 

Attachments of muscles. —'I’o the incisor fossa, the levator 
raenti; to the cxtcnial oblique line, the depressor labii inferioris, 
depressor anguli oris, and a small part of tljc platysma myoides. 
To the upper tubercles on the inner surface of the symphysis, 
the genio-hyo-glossi; to the inferior ones, the genio-hyoidei; 
to the depression beneath these, the digastricus; to the internal 
oblique line, the mylo-hyoideus, the buccinator, and posteriorly 
a small part of the su])crior constrictor of the pharynx. To the 
external surface of the ramus, the masseter; to the lower part 
of the inner surface, the ptcrygoideus internus; to the neck of 
the cdndylc, the pterygoidcus externus; to the coronoid pro- 
,ccss, the temporal. 


Fig. nr,.* 



Ossification. — The ear¬ 
liest conditions of this bone 
have not hitherto been de¬ 
termined in a satisfactory 
manner, as has been stated 
of the superior maxilla, and 
for the same reasons, namely, 
the carl in ess of the period 


■* Tlie inferior niuxillii of a f(»;tns at about tlie full ])Criod of intra-utcrine 
life. The two sides are .separate. 
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at which the ossification begins, and the rapidity of its pro¬ 
gress- 

The inferior*niaxilla begins to ossify before any other bone, 
except the clavicle. ; consists of two equal lateral parts, 
(fig. 85, ® *) which are separate at the time of birth. They 
join in the first year after, but a trace of separation may be 
found at the upper part in the beginning of the second year. 

Some observers admit no other than a single ossific centre for 
each side,—tw’o for the entire bone;* while others describe 
more, without, however, agreeing as to the number. Thus,— 
besides one large piece for the body,—the eoronoid process, the 
condyle, the angle, and the thin plate forming the inner side of 
the alveolus, and reaching from the dental foramen onwards, 
have been stated to possess each a distinct ossific point."!* 
question of the number of nuclei from which each side of the 
bone is produced wc must consider to be still undetermined, 
especially since those anatomists who have described a plurality 
of them do not agree in their statements. It should, however, at 
the same time, be added, that the observations which have been 
referred to render it more than probable that there arc commonly 
several nuclei; and the probability is increased by a considera- 


• c. g. No,shitt, Lect. ii. p. 9G ; und J. F. Meckel, Op. citat. B. ii. 
§ 615 . 

+ Kerckringiiis describes the coroiioid process as a separate piece, (Ca]*. 
i.x. ]>. 234,) and gives a reja-csentation of it connected by a suture to the rest 
of the bone (Tab. 33, fig. 6). Autonrietb (Wiedemann’s “ Areliiv.” &c. 
B. 1,) confinns tbe observations of Kcrckringius, and mentions two other 
parts as growing sejtarately : viz. the condyle and the angle. (Not liaving 
access to the original Essay, 1 have borrow’ed this statement from Sjiix an<l 
Meckel.) Spix (“ Cejdialogenesis,” sect. i. n. 2t), and tab. 3, fig. 5®) states, 
that he had observed the ])ieces described by Autenrieth, and he adds an¬ 
other from his own observation,—namely, the inner margin of the alveolus; 
of this a representation is contained in the figure referred to. Bdclard 
found the eoronoid process distinct ; and in the same ]>reparation the con¬ 
dyle, the angle, anti the inner margin of the alveolus were in sneb a .state 
(the two first being joined by a very thin laytu' of bone, and the last sejta- 
rated largely by a fissure) thtit he inclined to regard them likewise as sejui- 
ratc formations. M. Crnveilhier (“Anat. Dc.script.” t. i.) admits the c.xist- 
ence of but a single secondary piece,—tbe alveolar plate (of Sjiix). But 
Meckel says of tliis juut, that it is only an extension backwards of the 
general ossification of the bone ; and the appearance of separation he at¬ 
tributes to the dc])th of the groove of the mylo-hyoid nerve, which (accord¬ 
ing to this anatomist) is rather a fissure than a groove, in consequence of the 
comparatively large size of the nerve at an early period of life. 

From this diversity, and even conflict of statement, it is manifesf that the 
subject requires further investigation. 
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tion of tlic state of the same bone in some animals, as the cro¬ 
codile, in which it is made up of several permanently separate 
pieces. 

The body of the Itone undergoes much change as its growth 
advances ; .but as the changes are connected with the evolution of 
the teeth, the detail of them will more fitly accompany the dc- 
scrij)tion of those jtarts. 1 n this place it will be sufficient to say 
of the dried bone, that being at first little more than a groove 
or case lodging the dental sacs with the nerves and blood-vessels, 
it is afterwards divided by partitions; and that osseous matter 
having been largely added, we find it in the adult covered with 
a thick coating of compact substance, with cancellated structure 
in the interior; and in this the dental canal, from which small 
off-sets lead to the sockets of the teeth. 

In old age the alveolar border disappears with the teeth ; 
and the dental canal, with the mental foramen opening from it, 
is close to the u}>per margin of the bone. At the same 
time the prominence of the chin becomes more marked in con¬ 
sequence of the removal of the teeth and the upper part of 
the bone. 

7'he differences in the relative direction of the rami and the 
body have already been noticed. 


OS IIYOIDES.—OS LINGU.E. 

This is the u-.shaped bone, fig. f>G, so 
named from some resemblance to the (ircck 
( letter v. It is occasionally called the lingual 
bone, from its important relations with the 
, tongue; it is situated at the base of the 
tongue, and may be felt between the chin 
and the thyroid cartilage. It consists of a 
body, two cornua, and two comicula. 

The body or central j)icce' is small, quadrilateral in its form, 
and appearing as if compressed from before backwards; hence the 
direction of its })]ane is nearly vertical; but the great cornua 
seem as if compressed from above downwards, so that their plane 
appears horizontal. The anterior surface of the body is convex, 
and marked at the middle by a vertical line, on each side of 
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which are depressions for the attachment of muscles ; its posterior 
surface is concave, and corresponds with the epiglottis. 

The cnrviia'^ project backwards, and end in a rounded point. Cormui, 
"i’he cornicula,® short, irregularly conical in their form, and smJj'ne,'""' 
obli(jue in their direction, arc placed at the junction of the body 
with the cornua, and give attachment to the stylo-hyoid ligament; 
they continue for a long time movable, as the cartilage which 
connects them remains unossified to an advanced period of life. 

Allachmenls of muschs and liicametits. —The stylo-hyoid 
ligaments, to the cornicula; the thyro-hyoid, to the cornua. 

'I’lie anterior surface gives attachment to the stylo-hyoid, sterno¬ 
hyoid, and digastric muscles; the superior border, to the mylo¬ 
hyoid, genio-hyoid, genio-hyo-glossus, lingualis, hyo-glossus, 
and the middle constrictor of the pharynx ; its lower border, to 
the omo-hyoid and thyro-hyoid muscles, and more internally to 
the thyro-hyoid membrane. 

Ossified!ion .—There arc five points of ossification for the I’i VI' point's 
os hyoides—one for each of its jtarts. Nuclei appear in the ' 

botly and the great cornua towards the close of foetal life. 

Those which belong to the small cornua make their appearance 
some time after birth. 


THE CONNEXION OF THE RONES OF THE SKULL 
ONE WITH ANOTHER. 

THE SUTURES. 

The bones of the skull, and those of the face, arc joined to- Tho sntnros 
gether by scams or sutures. The crtinial sutures are commonly = 

said to be five in number, of which three are termed true, as ber. 
the margins of the bones are, in a manner, dovetailed one into 
another; and two are called false or squamous, as they merely 
overlap one another, like the scales of fishes. The true sutures 
are, the coronal, the lambdoidal, and the sagittal. These names 
are obviously ill-chosen ; they convey no notion of the position 
which the sutures occupy in the skull, or of the bones which 
they connect. 

The coronal suture (sutura coronalis) has been so named from (^.roiial; 
being situated where the ancients wore their garlands (coronse). 
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It connects tlie frontal with the two parietal bones, and hence it 
may Avith more propriety be called “ fronto-parietal.” It com¬ 
mences at each side about an inch behind the external orbital 
process of the frontal bone, where the anterior inferior angle of 
the ])arietal articulates Avith the great Aving of the sphenoid 
bone. From this point it mounts rather obliquely up towards 
the vertex, bavin" an inclination backwards. The dentations 
arc better marked at the sides than at the summit of the head, 
for in the latter situation the suture ap])roachcs someAvhat the 
squamous character, to allow the frontal bone to overlay the 
parietal. A similar change takes place at its lower part or com¬ 
mencement, Avith this diUcrence, that there the parietal bones 
arc made to overlay the frontal. 

The /amhdoid suture (suture lambdoidalis) is situated be¬ 
tween the occipital and the ])arietal bones, its form resembling 
somewhat that of the flrcek letter A, Avhcncc its name has been 
taken. It begins at each side on a line with the posterior infe¬ 
rior angle of the parietal bone, and thence inclines upAvards and 
forw.ards to the ])oint at Avhich the tAvo parietal bones arc joined 
by the sagittal suture. It thus represents tAvo sides of a triangle. 
It is often interrupted by accessory osseous deposits (ossa Wor- 
miana). From its position and relation this suture may be 
named “ occipito-parictal.'” 

The sagittal suture (s. sagittalis—sagitta, an arroAv) extends 
directly backwards, from the middle of the coronal to that of the 
lambdoid suture, and connects the tAvo parietal bones, from 
which circumstance it may be called the “ inter-parietal” suture : 
in childi'cn, and occasionally in adults, it is prolonged through 
the frontal bone, even to the root of the nose. The serrated 
appearance of the sutures is perceptible only on the external 
surface of the bones; the internal surface, or table of each, as it 
is called, being merely in apposition with the contiguous bone. 

I'hc line of union betAveen the occipital and the temporal 
bone at each side used to be considered as a continuation of the 
lambdoid suture, or as an appendix to it, and was accordingly 
named addilamentum sulura lambdoidalis. It may, hoAvever, 
be named temporo-occipilal, as it connects the mastoid and pe¬ 
trous parts of tlie temporal bone with the occipital—principally 
its basilar and condyloid portions. In this suture there arc no 
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regular dentations ; in a grcjit part of its cxtcnt*tlic margins of 
the bones are merely in apposition. 

The squamous sutures (suturfc squamosse) are arched and 
mark the junction of the lower borders of the parietal bones 
with the squamous parts of the temporal, their edges being so 
beveled off as to allow the latter to overlay the former. At the 
j)oint of junction betw'cen the squamous and mastoid parts of 
the temporal bone, the true squamous suture ceases; but from 
thence a short suture runs backwards to the lambdoid, connect¬ 
ing the mastoid part of the temporal with the postcro-inferior 
angle of the parietal. This is termed additamentum suturw. 
squamosa’: —^botli together form the “ temporo-parictal” suture. 

The lino of direction of the sutures (particularly the lamb¬ 
doid and sagittal) is not unfrcqucntly interrupted by additional 
bones, inserted betw'ccn those hitherto enumerated. These, 
from being sometimes of a triangular form, are called ossa Iri- 
quclra, and also ossa Wormiana. 

The cranial bones arc joined to those of the face by sutures, 
which are common to both sets of bones. '.riic transverse 
suture, observable at the root of the nose, extends across the 
orbits, and connects the frontal with the nasal, superior maxil¬ 
lary, ossa unguis, ethmoid, sphenoid, and malar bones. The 
zygomatic sutures arc very short; they are directed obliquely 
downwards and backwards, and join the zygomatic processes of 
the temporal with the malar bones. The ethmoid suture sur¬ 
rounds the bone of the same name ; so does the sphenoid ; 
they arc necessarily complex in consequence of the many rela¬ 
tions of these bones. The lines of connexion bctw'ecn the 
nasal and maxillary bones, though sufficiently marked, have not 
received particular names; but those observable between the 
horizontal lamellaj of the latter, and those of the palate bones, 
may be termed the palato-maxillary sutures. 


THE GENERAL CONFORMATION OF THE SKULL. 

After having described, in detail, the separate bones of the 
head and face, it becomes necessary to review them collectively. 
The description of these bones forms the most difficult part of 
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human, as well as of comparative osteology, as they arc the most 
complex in the whole skeleton; but a correct knowledge of 
them is indispensable, in consequence of the many important 
parts which tlicy serve to sustain and enclose; viz. the cerebral 
mass, with its nerves and vessels; the organs of sight, hearing, 
smell, and taste ; and part of those of mastication, of deglutition, 
and of the voice. To facilitate the description of the nume- 
itsoxtornal rous eminences, depressions, cavities, and foramina of the skull, 
aii.i iiit<-niai anatomists examine successively its external and internal surfaces. 

surKic<‘S. *' 

TIIK EXTERNAL SURFACE OF THE SKULL- 

The oxtor- This surfacc may be considered as divisible into five regions, 
I!ivia!'d int(> being somewhat of an oval figure, and situated, onc supc- 

iivt-ri«ioiis. riorly, another at the base, the third in front, including the 
face ; the others comprise the lateral parts, and arc somewhat 
flat*and triangular. 

Siiporinr A. The superior region extends from the frontal eminences 
Ima'ndV occipital i)rotubcrance, and, transversely, from one tem¬ 

poral ridge to the other ; it thus includes the upper broad part 
of the frontal, almost all the parietal, and the superior third of 
the occipital bone, which together form the vaulted arch of the 
skull. It is divided into two symmetrical parts by the sagittal 
suture and its continuation wdicn it exists ; it presents no aper¬ 
ture or other inequality deserving of particular notice ; it is 
covered by the common integument and occipito-frontalis mus¬ 
cle, on which ramify branches of the temporal, occipital, and au¬ 
ricular arteries, as well as filaments of nerves from the frontal 
, branches of the fifth and portio dura, and also from the occi¬ 
pital nerve. 

Inferior B. The inferior region, fig. 87, also oval in its outline, is 
iiiiroJ tL most complex of all, as it includes the entire base of the 
skull; skull, extending from the incisor teeth to the occipital protu- 
itsbounds; berancc, and transversely, from the mastoid process and dental 
arch 'on one side, to the corresponding points on the other. 
suiKiivided It may be considered as divisible into three parts—anterior, 

into tliree .in i . • 

parts. middle, and posterior. 

]. The anterior part of the base corresponds with the ex¬ 
tent of the arch of the palate ; it is divided into two parts by a 
line,^ extending from before backwards, and marking the June- 
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tion of the palate processes of the superior maxillary and 
bones; this is intersected by 
another,® running transversely 
between each palate, bone and 
the coiTcsponding maxillary 
bone. Anteriorly, and in the 
. middle line, is a foramen,’^ (the 
anterior palatine,') which com¬ 
municates with the nasal fossae 
by four foramina or short ca¬ 
nals (for a dcscri 2 )tion of these 
see page 68). Posteriorly, 
on each side, and at the base 
of the alveolar border, is an¬ 
other foramen,* (^posterior pa¬ 
latine,) for the posterior pala¬ 
tine nerves and artery. 

2. The middle, or guttural part, is bounded at each side by a 
line extended from the jiterygoid process,'^ as far as the mastoid 
process,thus including the posterior aperture of the nares, and 
the central part of the base of the skull. In the centre is situ¬ 
ated the basilar process'^ of the occipital bone, marked by slight 
inequalities, for the attachment of muscles, and towards its pos¬ 
terior extremity the anterior condyloid foramina, which transmit 
the ninth j)air of nerves. On each side is the pars petrosa" of 
the temporal bone, in which may be observed the styloid and 
vaginal jirocesscs ; more posteriorly is the jugular fosga,^ which 
is completed into a foramen'* (^ foramen lacerum pnstcrius basis 
eranii) by the border of the occipital bone. This is divided* 
into two parts by a spieulum of bone, or a fibrous band, the in¬ 
ternal and anterior one serving to transmit the glosso-jdiaryngcal, 
j>ar vagum, and S 2 >inal accessory nerves ; the other the jugular 
vein. Between the apex of the pars petrosa and the side of the 

■ 1. Tlic loiigitudiinil ])iilatal suture. 2. The transverse iiahitr.l suture. 
3. The anterior palatine foramen. 4. The lower opening of the posterior 
]>alatine canal. 5. The external pterygoid process. 6. The mastoid pro¬ 
cess. 7. Tlic basilar ])rocess. 8. Petrous part of the temporal bone. 9. 
Foramen lacerum posticum. 10. Foramen lacerum medium ; vel f. 1. 
anterms basis eranii. 11. Foramen ovale. 12. Spinous foramen. 13. Ca¬ 
rotid foramen. 14. Septum narium—^tlie vomer. 15. The condyles of the 
oeci])iial bone. 16. The condyloid fossa. 17. The stylo-mastoi'd foramen. 
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basilar process, and the body of the s})hcnoid bone, is the fora¬ 
men lacerum ante?'ius basts cranii,'^ whieh is closed inferiorly 
by a thin plate of cartilage : across its area, as viewed at its 
upper or cerebral aspect, runs the internal carotid artery in its 
passage from the carotid canal in the temporal bone to the side 
of the sphenoid, and also the Vidian nerve, after it has passed 
backwards through the pterygoid foramen, and is proceeding to 
reach the groove in the upper surface of the pars petrosa. Be¬ 
tween the contiguous margins of the pars petrosa and the great 
ala of the sphenoid bone is a groove, which leads backwards and 
outwards, and lodges the cartilaginous part of the Eustachian 
tube; and above the osseous part of that tube, and separated 
from it by a thin lamella of bone, is the orifice of the canal 
which transmits the tensor tympani muscle. The foramina of 
tliis region, taken in their order from within outwards and back¬ 
wards, are, the foramen ovale,“ foramen spinosum,^* foramen 
caroticum,^'^ and foramen stylo-mastoideum.'^ 

In front, this part of the base of the skidl is continuous with 
the posterior aperture of the nares, which is divided into two 
parts by the vomer.'* It is bounded above by the body of the 
sjjhenoid bone, below by the palate plates of the ossa palati, and 
on the sides by the pterygoid processes. Each opening mea¬ 
sures about an inch in the vertical direction, and half that ex¬ 
tent transversely. The pterygoid groove, in each of these pro¬ 
cesses, is completed inferiorly by the pyramidal process of the 
palate bone ; near its junction with the body of the bone is the 
scaphoid fossa, for the origin of the circumflex us palati ; and at 
its inferior termination is the hamular process, round which the 
Tendon of that muscle is reflected. Between the base of this 
process and the posterior palatine foramen is situated a smaller 
foramen, leading down from the posterior palatine canal, and 
which transmits the middle palatine nerve. 

3. I’he posterior part of the inferior region includes all that 
is situated between the occipital protuberance and a line con¬ 
necting the mastoid processes. It is divided into two lateral 
parts by a ridge, extending to the foramen magnum from the 
occipital protuberance, from which two rough curved lines branch 
outwards, giving attachment to muscles; so does the space be¬ 
tween the lines, and that between the inferior one and the fora¬ 
men magnum. At the margin of the foramen, but nearer to 
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its anterior part, are tlie condyles*® of the occipital bone, 
which articulate with the first vertebra; behind each is a de¬ 
pression,*® (condyloid J'ossa,') and usually a foramen (^posterior 
condyloid foramen'), which transmits a small vein and artery. 
Before and a little to the outer side of each, in a spot also re¬ 
tiring and depressed, is the opening of the a?itcrior condyloid 
foramen, which looks obliquely outwards and forwards, and 
transmits the hypoglossal nerve. 

c. The anlerior region of the skull is of an oval form, and 
cxten<ls from the frontal eminences to the chin, and from the 
external border of the orbit and iximus of the jaw, on one side, to 
the corresponding points on the other, so as to include the whole 
of the fiicc. The eminences, depressions, fossm, and foramina 
observable in this region arc as follow : viz. the frontal eminences, 
more or less promim-nt in different individuals, bounded infe- 
riorly by two slight depressions, which separate them from the 
superciliary ridges ; these curve outwards, from the nasal jwj- 
cess of the frontal bone. Beneath the superciliary ridge, on 
each side, is the margin of the orbit, marked at its inner third 
by a groove, or a foramen, which transmits the frontal nerve and 
supra-orbital artery; and also by a slight depression which gives 
attachment to the cartilaginous pulley of the trochlearis muscle. 
At an interval corresponding with the breadth of the orbit is 
another ridge, forming its inferior margin ; under which is situ¬ 
ated the infra-orbital foramen, for the passage of the superior 
maxillary nerve ; and still lower down, the fossa canina, which 
gives attachment to the levator anguli oris muscle ; it k bound¬ 
ed below by the alveolar border of the upper jaw, and sur¬ 
mounted by the malar tuberosity. Towards the middle line, 
and corresponding with the interval between the orbits, is the 
nasal eminence of the frontal bone, which is prominent in pro¬ 
portion to the developement of the frontal sinuses over which it 
is situated. This is bounded by the transverse suture, marking 
the root of the nose. Beneath the nasal, and between the con¬ 
tiguous borders of the superior maxillary bones, is a triangular 
opening wliich leads into the nasal fossae; it is broad below, and 
there its edge is surmounted by a prominent process, the nasal 
spine. Laterally it presents two sharp curved borders, which 
gradually incline inwards as they ascend to the nasal bones, so as 
to narrow it somewhat. Below the nasal aperture is a slight 
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depression (myrtiform fossa), at cacli side of tlic middle line 
over the alveolus of the second incisor tooth. Farther down is 
the transverse rima of the mouth, between the alveolar borders 
of the jaws. In the inferior maxillary bone, besides some mus¬ 
cular impressions, is the mental foramen, which transmits the 
terminal branches of the dental nerve and artery. 

n. and k. The two lateral regions of the skull are somewhat 
of a triangular figure, the apex of the triangle being at the angle 
of the lower jaw, the base at the temporal ridge, and the sides 
formed by two lines drawn, one upwards and forwards, over the 
external orbital process, the other upwards and backwards, over 
the mastoid process. In consequence of the great irregularity 
of the surface, it is necessary to subdivide each of these regions 
into three; the part above the zygoma being called the temporal 
region or fossa, that beneath it the zygomatic, the remainder 
being named the mastoid. 

1. The temporal part, or fossa, being bounded by the tem¬ 
poral ridge above, and by the zygomatic arch below, is of a 
semicircular form, and extends from the external angular process 
of the frontal bone to the base of the mastoid process. It is 
filled up by the tcm])oral muscle, lodges the deep temporal ves¬ 
sels and nerves, and is formed by the temporal, parietal, frontal, 
sphenoid, and malar bones. 

2. The mastoid part is bounded before by the transverse root 
of the zygoma, above by the horizontal one and the additamen- 
tum suturas squamosse, behind and inferiorly by the additamen- 
tum ?uturjE lambdoidalis. Proceeding from behind forwards, 
we observe the mastoid foramen, the process of the same name; 

“anterior to which is the a})crture of the meatus aiiditorius exter- 
nus, which is circular in young subjects, and somewhat oval in 
adults, the longest diameter being from above downwards. 
The osseous tube, continuous, externally, with the fibro-carti- 
lage of the ear, and bounded, internally, by the membrana 
tympani, is directed, obliquely, forwards and inwards, and is 
somewhat broader at its extremities than in the middle. Ante¬ 
rior to the meatus is the glenoid fossa, which is bounded before 
by the transverse root of the zygoma, behind by the meatus, and 
internally by the spinous process of the sphenoid bone. It is 
divided into two parts by a transverse fissure {Jissura Glaseri), 
the anterior portion being smooth, for its articulation with the 
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condyle of the lower jaw; the posterior, rough, lodges part of 
the parotid gland. This fissure gives entrance to the laxator 
tympani muscle and a small artery, and transmits outwards the 
chorda tympani nerve. 

3. The zygomatic part of the lateral region, situated deeply 
behind and beneath the orbit, is bounded before by the convex 
part of the superior maxillary bone, and is enclosed between 
the zygoma and the pterygoid process. The posterior surface 
of the maxillary bone is pierced by some small foramina, open¬ 
ing into canals, for the transmission of the superior dental 
nerves, lletween the superior border of this bone and the great 
ala of the sphenoid, is a fissure (s])lieno-maxi//ary), which is 
directed forwards and outwards, and communicates with the 
orbit; and between its posterior border and the pterygoid pro¬ 
cess is another (^ptcrygo-maxUlary), whose direction is vertical. 
'J’he angle formed by the union of these fissures constitutes* the 
spheno-maxiUaty fossa, which is situated before the base of the 
])terygoid process, behind the summit or posterior termination 
of the orbit, and immediately external to the nasal fossm, from 
which it is separated by the perpendicular plate of the palate 
bone. Into this narrow spot five foramina open, viz. the fora¬ 
men rotundum, M'hich gives passage to the second branch of the 
fifth pair; the foramen ptcrygoidcum, to the Vidian or ptery¬ 
goid nerve and artery; the pterygo-palatine to a small artery of 
the same name (sometimes called also the superior pharyngeal); 
the posterior palatine foramen, leading to the canal of the same 
name; and the spheno-palatine, which transmits the ■•spheno¬ 
palatine nerve and artery. 

TIIK INTERNAL SURFACE OF THE SKULL. 

The internal surface of the skull may be divided into its arch 
and its base. 

The arch extends from the base of the perpendicular part of 
the frontal bone, as far as the transverse ridge on the inner sur¬ 
face of the occipital bone. Along the middle line, and corre¬ 
sponding with the direction of the sagittal suture, is a shallow 
groove, marking the course of the superior longitudinal sinus. 
Several slight, irregular depressions may also be observed, for 
the cerebral convolutions, and some tortuous lines for the 
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brandies of the meningeal artery; and in many cases irregular 
depressions over the points occupied by glandulae Pacchioni. 
The surface is more or less depressed so as to form fossae at the 
points corresponding with the frontal and parietal eminences, 
and also above the internal occipital ridge, where the posterior 
lobes of the brain are lodged. 

I’lic base of the skull presents on the inner surface the seve¬ 
ral eminences, depressions, and foramina, which have been al¬ 
ready enumerated in the description of the separate bones. 
I'hrec fossae may be observed at each side, differing in size and 
depth. 

1. The (nitcilor fossa, formed by the orbital plate of the 
frontal bone and the smaller wing of the sphenoid, and the crib¬ 
riform plate of the ethmoid, serves to support the anterior lobe 
of the brain ; it is marked by eminences and depressions corre- 
spomling with the cerebral convolutions and sulci; and, poste¬ 
riorly, by a transverse line, indicating the junction of the bones 
just mentioned. The foramina in the anterior fossa arc those in 
the ethmoid bone for the transmission of nerves and an artery to 
the nasal fossae : viz. the olfactory nerve, the internal nasal 
branch of the fifth cerebral nerve, and the ethmoidal branch 
of the ophthalmic artery. 

2. The middle fossa, formed by the great ala of the sphenoid, 
the squamous part of the temporal, and the anterior surface of 
the pars petrosa, lodges the middle lobe of the brain. It is 
marked by linear impressions for the meningeal artery, and by 
shallop <pits for the cerebral convolutions; anteriorly, it opens 
into the orbit by the sphenoidal fissure, sometimes called fora- 

’mcn lacerum anterius to distinguish it from those jdaced farther 
back, and already noticed ; it transmits the tliird, the fourth, 
and the sixth nerves, together with the ophthalmic branch of 
the fifth and the oplithalrnic vein. Behind this is situated the 
foramen rotundum for the second branch of the fifth, the fora¬ 
men ovale for the third, and, lastly, the foramen spinosum for 
the middle meningeal artery. Where the summit of the pars 
petrosa approaches the body of the sphenoid bone, there the 
internal orifice of the carotid canal opens. On the anterior sur¬ 
face of the pars petrosa, and directed obliquely backwards, there 
is a slight groove, leading to the hiatus Fallopii, and transmit¬ 
ting the Vidian nerve. 
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S. The post€7-ior fossa, deeper and broader than tlie others, 
gives lodgment to the lateral lobes of the cerebellum. In the 
posterior surface of the pars petrosa, which forms the anterior 
limit of this fossa, may be observed the internal auditory fora¬ 
men, and, within a few lines of it, a triangular fissure, which 
opens into the aquscductus vestibuli, and towards its inferior 
margin part of the groove for the lateral sinus, which leads down 
to the foramen lacerum postcrius. Along the middle line, and 
taking the parts situated in the base of the skull from before 
baekwards, we observe the crista galli of the ethmoid bone, and 
on each side the cribriform lamella of that bone ; farther back, a 
slightly depressed surface, which supports the commissure of the 
optic nerves; and on each side the optic foramina. Behind this 
is the pituitary fossa, situated on the body of the sphenoid 
bone, bounded before and behind by the clinoid processes. 
Leading downwards and backwards from these is the bagilar 
groove, which supports the pons Varolii and medulla oblongata, 
and terminates at the foi-amen magnum ; at each side of this 
foramen arc the condyloid foramina, and behind it a crista, lead¬ 
ing upwards to the occipital ridge, and giving attachment to the 
falx ccrebelli. 


TllK OKBITS. 

The form of the orbits is that of a quadrilateral pyramid, 
whose base is directed forwards and outwards, and apex back¬ 
wards and inwards, so that if their axes were prolonged back¬ 
wards they would decussate on the body of the sphenoid ^>onc. 

'I’he 7‘oof of each orbit forms part of the floor for the brain; 
it is concave, and composed of the orbital process of the frontal, 
and the smaller wing of the sphenoid bone : at its anterior and 
inner border may be observed a depression for the attachment 
of the pulley of the trochlearis muscle; externally, and imme¬ 
diately within the margin of the orbit, a shallow depression for 
the lachrymal gland; at the anterior border, a groove, sometimes 
a foramen, which transmits the supra-orbital or frontal nerve and 
artery; and posteriorly, at the apex of the cavity, the optic 
foramen, transmitting the optic nerve and ophthalmic artery. Tlie 
Jloo7' forms the roof of the maxillary sinus : it consists of the 
orbital processes of the malar and maxillary bones, and of the 
small portion of the palate bone which rests on the latter; to- 
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wards the inner and anterior border, near the lachrymal canal, 
may be observed a slight roiighness, for the attachment of the 
obliquus inferior mnsclc; posteriorly, a groove, terminating in 
the infra-orbital canal, which runs nearly horizontally forwards. 
The inner side or wall of the orbit runs directly backwards, 
being parallel with the corresponding side of the other orbit, 
and is composed of the ascending process of the maxillary bone, 
the os unguis, the os planum of the ethmoid, and part of the 
body of the sphenoid bone. Near the anterior border is situ¬ 
ated the lachrymal canal, w'hich is formed, for the most part, 
between the ascending process and body of the maxillary bone, 
the remainder being made up by the groove in the os unguis, 
and a small ju-occss of the inferior spongy bone; this canal, a 
little expanded at its extremities, is directed downwards, back¬ 
wards, and a little outwards. 'I’he outer side of the orbit, com- 
posgd of the orbital plates of the malar and sphenoid bones, 
presents some minute foramina, which transmit small nerves 
from the orbit to the temporal fossa. 

The superior internal angle, formed by the junction of the 
orbital process of the frontal bone with the os unguis and os 
planum, presents two foramina {^foramen orhitale internum, 
anterius et posterius), which give transmission, the anterior to 
the nasal twig of the ophthalmic nerve, the posterior to the 
ethmoidal artery. The internal inferior angle is rounded off 
so as to be scarcely recognised ; it is formed by the union of the 
os unguis and os planum w’ith the orbital plates of the superior 
maxillar^v and palate bones. In the external superior angle, 
formed by the malar, frontal, and sphenoid bones, is observed 
•the sphenoidal fissure, of a triangular form, situated obliquely, 
its base being internal and inferior, the apex external and supe¬ 
rior. In the inferior external angle, formed by the malar, the 
great ala of the sjjhenoid, the maxillary, and palate bones, is 
situated the spheno-maxillary fissure, inclined at an angle with 
the former, and communicating with it, but of a different form, 
being broad at its extremities and narrow at the centre. 

The anterior extremity, or base of the orbit, is directed 
outwards and forwards; and, as if to provide for a free range 
of lateral vision, the external wall retreats in some degree, and 
does not extend as far forward as the internal. The inner ter¬ 
mination of the cavity, representing the summit of a pyramid. 
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to which it has been likened, corresponds with the optic fora¬ 
men. In each orbit, parts of seven bones arc observed, viz. the 
frontal, ethmoid, sphenoid, os unguis, malar, maxillary, and 
palate bones; but as three of these, viz. the ethmoid, sphenoid, 
and frontal, are common to both, there arc only eleven bones 
for the two orbits. 


THE NASAL FOSSAE. 

These fossfe, fig. 38, are two cavities, placed one at each side 
of the median line, separated by a flat vertical septum. They 
communicate, by foramina, with the various sinuses lodged in 
the frontal, the ethmoid, i and superior maxillary bones, and 
open anteriorly, on the surface, by the nares, and posteriorly 
into the pharynx. 

The depth of the fossa from the upper to the lower part is con¬ 
siderable (most so in its middle) ; so is the extent from before 
backwards or between the anterior and the posterior openings. 
lJut the breadth, or dis¬ 
tance, from the outer to the 
inner wall is very limited, 
and it is less at the upper 
than towards the lower part 
of the fossa, and in the 
middle than at the ante¬ 
rior or posterior openings 
(the nares). The roof, 
the floor, the inner and 
the outer walls of these 
cavities require a separate 
consideration. 

The anterior and posterior openings of the nasal fossaj have 



* A vertical section of the skull, iua<le from before backwards, a little to 
the right of the middle line. The outer boundary of the right nasal fossa is 
displayed :—1. is said to be on the nasal bone. 2. The crista galli—its base 
where it is joined to the cribriform jdate of the ethmoid bone. 3. The hard 
palate. 4. is clo.se to the anterior palatine canal. 5. The superior spongy 
bone (part of the ethmoid), (h is said to ])oint to the superior meatus ; but 
it is below that gnajve. 7. The middle s]iongy bone (])art of the ethmoid). 
8. is a little below the middle meatus. !). This points to the inferior 
meatus. 10 . The inferior spongy bone. 11. Frontal sinus. 12, Sphenoi¬ 
dal sinus. 
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been described among the objects seen on the external surface 
of the skull (pp. 82, 88). 

1’he roof is flat at its middle part, and sloped before and 
behind; it is formed in front by the inner surface of the nasal 
bones,^ behind by the body of the sphenoid,and in the middle 
by the liorizontal or cribriform lamella of the ethmoid bone.’^ 

The Jioor, smootli, concave from side to side, and formed by 
the })a]ate plates of the maxillary and palate bones,* extends 
backwards, and a little downwards, from the nares to the 
pharynx. Towards the anterior opening may be observed the 
superior orifice of the anterior palatine canal. 

The internal waif or septum nariuni, (fig. 89,) which extends 

from the roof to the floor 
of the cavity, is flat, nearly 
vertical (the deviation, if 
any, being usually to the 
left side), and composed of 
the perpendicular plate of 
the ethmoid bone,“ the vo¬ 
mer,* and the nasal carti¬ 
lage. 

The external wall (fig. 
38) is formed by the eth¬ 
moid superior maxillary, 
os unguis, inferior s})ongy, 
and palate bones. 'J'hc posterior and inferior parts of this sur¬ 
face arc marked by a number of inequalities, whilst the superior 
and anvefior are comparatively even. In the latter situation 
may be observed, first, the smooth surface just mentioned ; and, 
secondly, passing downwards and backwards, three, and fre- 



* The section of tlic skull in this ca.se has been made a little to the left 
of the middle line. The left side of the septum narinm (its bony jiart) is 
disjdayed ; and beyond it a jiart of the (‘xtcrnal wall of the riglit nasal fo.ssa 
is .shown. The latter is dark, and the fiffure 8 indicate.s a junction of the 
s))ong;y bones whieh belong- to it. 1. A frontal sinus. 2, and .3, are the bones 
of the se])tnni narinm—2 being the middle ]date of the ethmoid bone, 3 the 
vorrier. 4, Between these is the hard jialate. One is in front of the su¬ 
perior maxillary hone : the other points to the palate bone. Towards the 
anterior ]iart is seen the anterior palatine canal, or rather about half of it. 
(1. The pterygoid processes. 7, The right condyle of the occipital bone. 
0. is opj)osite the right half of the foramen magnum.—N. B. Large s])he- 
noidal sinuses are marked above and behind the base of the I'omer. 
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quently four, arched and convoluted bones (spongy bones), 
beneath which are grooves (meatus') leading from before back¬ 
wards. I'hc superior spongy bone® is much shorter than the 
others ; beneath it is the superior meatus,^ into which will be 
found opening, anteriorly, a foramen from the posterior eth¬ 
moidal cells, and, posteriorly, the spheno-palatine foramen. 
The middle spongy bonc^ overhangs the middle meatus,^ which 
communicates with the anterior ethmoidal cells; one of these 
curves forwards and upwards, and is continuous with the frontal 
sinus; more posteriorly is situated the opening of the maxil¬ 
lary sinus. The inferior meatus,^ situated below the inferior 
spongy bonc,^® between it and the floor of the nasal cavity, is 
necessarily lotiger than the others; it presents anteriorly the 
orifice of the nasal canal. 


XIIK rnONTAL, SPHKNOIDAI-, AND MAXILLARY SINUSHS. 

The frontal sinuses, fig. 38,'^ correspond with the super¬ 
ciliary eminences of the frontal bone. Of considerable size in 
the adult, but varying in diflerent individuals, they are not at 
all developed in the foetus. They arc divided into two, some¬ 
times three, compartments. They open dowmwards into the 
middle meatus narium through the anterior ethmoidal cells. 

The sphenoidal sinuses, fig. 38,^*^ and fig. 39, two in number, 
are jdaced within the body of the sphenoid bone ; these also 
cannot be said to exist in infancy. They are separated by a 
partition. Above, behind, and on each side, they are bounded 
by the botly of the sphenoid bone, and in front by twd small 
spongy bones. They communicate Avith the posterior ethmoidal, 
sinuses. 

The maxillary sinus (antrum llighmorl) is a large excava¬ 
tion in the body of the superior maxillary bone. It appears at 
an earlier period than any of the other sinuses, the dcvclope- 
ment commencing about the fourth month of foetal life. Its 
form is irregularly pyramidal, the base being towards the nasal 
cavity, the apex corresponding with the malar tuberosity. 
Superiorly, it is enclosed by the orbital plate of the maxillary 
bone; and inferiorly by its palate plate : internally, it opens 
into the middle meatus of the nasal cavity by a foramen, which, 
though it appears very large in the dry bone when separated 
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CRANIAL BONES—^ANALOGY TO VERTEBRAE. 


from its connexions, is in the natural state small, being little 
more than sufficient for the admission of a probe; this diminu¬ 
tion of size is caused by the lower edge of the ethmoid, the in¬ 
ferior spongy and the palate bones, and also by a fold of the 
mucous membrane. The narrow opening is jdaced close to 
the upper wall of the cavity. The bony plate by which the 
various antruiu is separated from the orbit is very slender, so likewise is 
"ofits bomi partition between it and the nasal fossae ; but in other parts 
darios. tlic boundaries of the cavity have considerable thickness—espe¬ 
cially the superior maxillary bone at its alveolar border. On 
the removal of a molar tooth it will, however, be found that its 
socket is separated from the antrum by a thin partition of 
bone. 

ANALOGY BETWEEN CRANIAL BONES AND VERTEBRA5. 

The c:n- Aiatomists have at all times perceived and recognised the 
I'ogousTo' analogy between the movable and motionless pieces of the spine 
vertebra;. — ^between those of the lumbar and dorsal regions, and those of 

the sacrum and coccyx : in the one, as well as in the other, 
similar organic elements arc observed to exist, variously modi¬ 
fied, in order to suit special purposes; but it is only of late 
years that any ade<juate attention has been directed to the 
points of similitude w’hich exist between vertebrae, properly so 
called, and the cranial bones. Many persons who adopt, with¬ 
out hesitation, the terms false or pelvic vertebrae, as applied to 
the sacrum and coccyx, feel a repugnance to use the word false 
or crairiai, as applied to the pieces of the skull; and deny, per- 
Jiaps, without examination, the analogy upon which it is found- 
Atlaptation ed, as being unnatural or far-fetched. We have numerous in¬ 
to the con-* stances of the harmony that subsists between containing and 
tiiinedncrv- Contained parts throughout the economy; in no case is it more 
ous centre. jn tJjc relation that obtains between the funda¬ 

mental part of the osseous structure and the central mass of the 
nervous system. The spinal canal is accurately adapted in its 
different parts to the nervous cord which it encloses. In the 
pelvic region, the canal, at least in the human subject, becomes 
narrow, as it merely encloses nerves, whilst the body and pro¬ 
cesses take on a particular developeracnt to meet a special pur¬ 
pose, that of forming a basis of support for the rest of the 
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column. This seems to result from the working of what may 
be termed a principle of compensation in the growth, as well as 
in the action of parts; for when one part of a given whole is 
developed to excess or to a maximum, others will remain at a 
minimum or atrophied: thus the spinal canal and the arches are 
at their minimum in the sacrum and coccyx, for the contained 
parts are there at a low point of devclopement; but at the 
opposite end of the column the reverse obtains; the eontained 
parts, viz. the central parts of the nervous sytem, are evolved in 
the human subject to the greatest extent, and so must the con¬ 
taining parts also be. The portion of the osseous system which 
corresponds with the bodies of the vertebras ean, therefore, 
hardly be recognised; whilst that which is analogous to the 
arches is expanded so much as to retain but a slight similitude 
to them. 

If we take the occipital bone, and examine it attentively,, we 
shall readily pereeive in it all the elements of a vertebra. The 
foramen magnum is the counterpart of the ring of a vertebra, 
and has a similar relation to the spinal cord; the basilar pro¬ 
cess represents the body; the condyles are true articulating 
processes; the rough surfaces external to them, and which give 
attachment to the recti latcralcs, correspond to the transverse 
processes; the vertical ridge extended baekwards along the 
median line, from the foramen to the occipital protuberance, is, 
in the human subject, merely a rudiment of a spinal process; 
but in the dog, bear, and badger, it forms a sharp prominence 
well deserving the name of spine, and the likeness is sitill more 
striking in osseous fishes: finally, the broad plates on eac\i side 
of the spine represent the arches. In this view of the matter, the 
occipital bone forms the first false vertebra of the cranial region. 

In the second cranial piece or vertebra, it must be admitted 
that the analogies are not so striking; but when we recollect 
that the cavity of the skull, if examined in the different orders 
of animals, enlarges in proportion as the brain acquires an in¬ 
crease of developcment, and that this enlargement attains its 
maximum in the human subject, we shall at once find sufficient 
reason to expect that the parts corresponding with the vertebra.! 
arches should, in this region, be greatly evolved, while the rest 
are in a manner atrophied. The parietal bones, with the squa¬ 
mous part of the temporal and the great wings of the sphenoid. 
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taken together, represent the arches, whilst the posterior part of 
the sphenoid bone (such as it exists in the human foetus before its 
ossification is complete, and such as it continues permanently in 
several lower animals) is the counterpart of the body, the mas¬ 
toid processes of the temporal bones with the glenoid fossae 
serve as transverse and articulating processes. These, together, 
form the middle cranial piece, which may be termed the spheno- 
temporo-parietal cranial false vertebra. 

The frontal bone, the ethmoid, and the anterior division of 
the sphenoid (which is that part of the body that sustains the 
smaller wings), form the third vertebra; the part of the sphenoid 
just named, together with the crista galli and the perpendicular 
plate of the etlimoid bone, form the body, which is here reduced 
to a rudimentary state, just as the coccygeal bones arc at the 
o])posite end of the column, of which it may be considered a 
rejvjtition. The lateral and expanded parts of the frontal bone 
arc the arches, and the external orbital processes may be likened 
to transverse processes. 

We have here used the term false vertebra as applied to 
the cranial pieces; perha])S it would be better to use the word 
zone, as sanctioned by the authority of Cuvier. The passage in 
which he recognises the principle of devclopcment here indi¬ 
cated, as well as the application of it, (which appears to have 
been first inculcated by Dumeril, and traced in all its details by 
Geoffrey Saint-Ililaire,) is as follows:—“ Le crane sc sub¬ 
divise coramc cn trois ceintures, formccs—I’anterieure par les 
deux ^frtmtaux et I’ethmoide, rintcrmediarc par les paricHaux et 
Ic sphenoidc, la posterieure par roccipital.”* 


MAN ADAPTED TO THE ERECT POSTURE. 

Every part of the conformation of the human subject indi¬ 
cates its adaptation to the erect position. The feet are broader 
than those of any other animal proportionally to its size; the 
tarsal and metatarsal bones admit of very little motion ; and the 
great toe is on the same plane with the others, and cannot be 
brought into opposition with them. The foot is thus fitted to 
sustain the weight of the body, but not to grasp or seize objects 


Regne Aniin.al, tom. i. p. fi;}. 
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presented to it. The hands, on the contrary, though so well 
adapted for these .purposes, are ill calculated for affording sup¬ 
port; so that man is truly “d)imanous” and “biped.”* The 
tibia rests perpendicularly on the astragalus, and the os calcis 
projects backwards for the purpose of increasing the base, and 
also of lengthening the lever to which the strong muscles of the 
calf of the leg are attached. The whole extent of the tarsus, 
metatarsus, and phalanges, in man, rests on the ground, which 
docs not obtain even in apes, the end of whose os calcis is some¬ 
what raised, so as to form an acute angle with the bones of the 
leg. In dogs and digitated quadrupeds, the carpus and tarsus 
are considerably elevated from the ground, so that the body 
rests on the toes; and in the horse, and other solid-hooved 
animals, the third phalanges only rest on the ground, the os 
calcis being raised nearly to the perpendicular direction. 

The femur, placed securely beneath the pelvis, affords a firm 
support during progression. I’he great breadth of the pelvis, 
serves to enlarge the base on which the trunk rests; and this is 
farther increased by the length of the cervix femoris. This 
peculiarity in the neck of the femur renders it necessary that 
the body of the bone should incline inwards, in order that its 
axis should approach the cciitral line, and so support the centre 
of gravity. If its articular head be viewed in profile, it will be 
observed that the cartilaginous coating is distributed for the 
most part on its upper and inner aspect, showing its adaptation 
as a pillar of support in the erect position. 

The bones of the pelvis in the human subject are, distin¬ 
guished from those of other animals by some marked peculi¬ 
arities. The sacrum is remarkably broad and expanded, so as 
to form a firm support for the spinal column which rests upon 
it; its lower part is curved and articulated wdth the coccyx, so 
that both incline forwards and enclose the pelvic cavity, con¬ 
stituting a support for the viscera when pressed down by mus¬ 
cular action. If a different arrangement of these bones obtained 
—if they were continued downwards in a straight line, they 
would project beyond the ischia, and render the sitting posture 
irksome or impossible. 

The spinal column, which is supported on the pelvis, is pecu- 
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* Regiic Animal, tom. i. p. 82. 
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liarly adapted to the erect attitude. Its pyramidal form and 
enlarged base fit it to sustain the superincumbent weight; and 
by means of the different curvatures which it presents, a con¬ 
siderable range of motion is allowed to the trunk, the centre of 
gravity being still supported within the base. The form of the 
thorax is also peculiar. Shallow and compressed from before 
backwards, it is broad and expanded from side to side; by which 
means the preponderance of the trunk forwards is considerably 
lessened. The sternum, though broad, is very short, so that a 
considerable space intervenes between it and the pubes, which is 
occupied solely by muscular parts. But in quadrupeds, the 
thorax is compressed and flattened laterally, becoming gradually 
narrower towards the sternum, which is prominent and keel- 
shaped, so that the brcjidth from this latter bone to the spine is 
much greater than that from side to side. This conformation, 
together with the absence of clavicles in true quadrupeds, en¬ 
ables the anterior extremities to approach closely together, and 
fall perpendicularly downwards beneath the trunk, so as to give 
it a steady support. The sternum is elongated in these animals, 
and the ribs pass from the spine to that bone so directly, without 
making any angle, that they approach near to the cristae of the 
ilia, and thereby increase the extent of firm support necessary to 
sustain the weight of the viscera. Even with these advantages, 
the muscles of the abdomen would be inadequate to the sup¬ 
port of its contents, were they not assisted by a layer of elastic 
substance, which is placed over their entire extent, and which of 
itself njarks their destination for the prone j)osition. 

Tfiough the upper and lower extremities present several 
points of similitude, they yet may be contrasted so as to show 
that they are adapted to totally different purposes. It is quite 
obvious that the scapula and os innominatuin, the humerus and 
the femur, the bones of the fore-ann and those of the leg, the 
hand and the foot, arc respectively constructed on the same 
plan; but the differences which they present indicate a differ¬ 
ence of function. 

The scapula), placed on the supero-posterior part of the trunk, 
are borne off by the clavicles; their glenoid cavities are directed 
forwards and outwards, so that the arms, which are, as it were, 
appended to them, are fitted to enjoy a considerable degree of 
motion in the anterior and lateral directions. But in true quad- 
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nipcds the glenoid eavities look downwards, and are approxi¬ 
mated closely together, so that the thoracic limbs, which are 
articulated with them, descend beneath the fore part of the 
trunk; and, as they are thus calculated to support its weight, 
they possess little lateral motion. The glenoid cavity in man 
is quite shallow, so that the globular head of the humerus is 
merely applied to its surface; but the acetabulum is a deep 
cup-like cavity, indicating a quite different destination in the 
two joints. The breadth of the articular surfaces of the knee- 
joint, and the peculiar conformation of the ankle-joint, as con¬ 
trasted with the elbow and wrist, are abundantly sufficient to 
show that fixity and strength have been designed in the one, 
mobility in the other. This difference is, if possible, more 
strongly marked in the conformation of the hand and foot; the 
latter, as has been already observed, being intended to support 
the body, is placed at right angles beneath the leg; the former 
is continuous with the line of direction of the fore-arm, other¬ 
wise it could not be guided with sufficient precision to the differ¬ 
ent objects which it is intended to seize. The tarsal bones are 
large, firm, and strong; those of the metatarsus arc also thick 
and large, and placed all in a line. That which supports the 
great toe, being the stoutest of all and almost immovable, 
ranges with the others. But the metacarpal bones are quite 
differently disposed; that which supports the thumb admits of 
considerable motion in every direction, so as to perform a com¬ 
plete circumduction, and is placed so much out of line with the 
others that it can be opposed to them, as in grasping different 
objects. The hand and foot may be considered as divisible 
each into two parts, differing in their degrees of mobility, viz. 
the digital phalanges, and the row of bones which sustains 
them. The moveable phalanges of the hand are as long as the 
carpal and metacarpal bones taken together; but in the foot, 
they are not a third of the length of the tarsal and metatarsal 
bones. 

No part of the osseous system of man affords more striking 
evidence of his adaptation for the erect posture than the 
cranium. Resting on the summit of the vertebral column, the 
line of its base forms a right angle with that of the column 
itself, which thus affords it a firm support. The condyles, or 
points of articulation, are situated very near the centre of its 
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base, being, however, a little nearer to the occipital protube¬ 
rance than to the anterior surface of the jaws; by this arrange¬ 
ment very little active power is required to maintain it in cqui- 
Uhrio.* In other animals the condyles are placed much further 
back ; so that, instead of resting on the column, the skull is, as 
it were, appended to its extremity, and is sustained by an 
elastic substance, (ligamentum nuchm,) which is attached by 
one extremity to the spinous processes of the vertebr®, and by 
the other to the occipital protuberance. The head, as has been 
already observed, is composed of two parts, the cranium and 
face; the one being intended to contain the brain—the material 
instrument of the mind; the other to enclose the organs of 
sight, smell, and taste. The more the organs of smell and taste 
are developed the greater is the size of the face, and the greater 
its relative proportion to the cranium. On the contrary, the 
larger the brain, the greater must be the capacity of the skull, 
and the greater its proportion to the face. On this principle, a 
large cranium and a small face indicate a large brain with a re¬ 
stricted developement of the sense of smell and taste; but a 
small cranium and a large face mark an opposite conformation. 
The character and nature of animals is determined by the degree 
of energy with which their different functions are performed; 
they are guided and impelled by some leading propensity or 
disposition ; and as the cranium and face bear to the brain and 
organs of sense the relation of containing and contained parts, 
the study of their relative proportions is one of great interest to 
the paturalist, inasmuch as they serve as indices of the faculties, 
instincts, and capabilities of different individuals as well as of 
classes. 

Several methods have been suggested for determining the pro¬ 
portion of the cranium to the face; the simplest is that of 
Camper. If a line be drawn upwards from the side of the chin, 
over the most prominent part of the forehead, it will form an 
angle with a horizontal line drawn backwards over the external 
auditory foramen from the margin of the anterior narcs; the size 
of the angle will indicate the degree of developement of the 
cranium and brain, as compared with that of the face and organs 


* Lawrence on the Cliaracters of the Human Head, passim. 
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of sense. In the crocodile these lines arc so nearly coincident 
that there is scarcely any appreciable angle. 


In the Horse it measures* - . . 23° 

Ham.30 

Dog. 35 

Ouran-outangd- • • • • 56 to 60 

European adult .... 85 


Thus we find man at the top of the scale of animated beings, 
distinguished from all the rest, as well b}'^ his external con¬ 
formation as by his internal organization. When the mind has 
passed in review the many links of the chain which connects the 
lowest with the highest—the mere animated dot, with man the 
lord of the creation, it cannot fail to be struck with astonish¬ 
ment at the immense chasm which separates them. Yet, when 
each link of the chain is compared with that which precetlcs 
and follows it, the transition from the one to the other is found 
to be so gradual as to be almost imperceptible. So easy arc 
the steps of ascent from the organization of the higher orders of 
the quadrumana, up to the human species, that even Linnasus 
felt it difficult to assign the specific charjicters by which man is 
distingtiishablc from all others ; but any doubt that may have 
existed on this subject has been long since removed. 'J'hc 
physical and moral attributes of man arc universally recognised 
as sufficient to elevate him much further from the higher mam¬ 
malia than these are from the classes beneath them; and in the 
opinion of Cuvier,^ he should be considered not merv*ly as a 
distinct species, but even as forming a separate order by him¬ 
self. Whether, then, with the zoologist, we consider the physi- * 
cal conformation of man as compared with that of other animals, 
or, with the moralist, reflect on his mental powers and high 
destination, we can scarcely refrain from saying, with the poet, 

Sanctius his animal mentisqnc capaciiis altas 
Docrat adlmc, et quod dominari in CEetcra j>ossit, 

Natus est homo. 

* Cuvier, Lemons d’Anatoniie Comparde, tom. ii. p. 8. 

+ Lawrence on Nat.'^Hist. of Man. 

J Regnc Animal, torn. i. p. 81. 
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THE THORAX. 

Into the composition of the thoracic portion of the skeleton, 
fig. 40, enter the stcrniun and ribs, which are proper and peculiar 


Fig. 40.* 



to it, and the vertebrae, which arc common to it and other parts. 
The latter have been already described. 

THE STERNUM AND ENSIFORM CARTILAGE. 

The sternum (os pectoris: xiphoidcs) is situated in the me¬ 
dian line, at the fore part of the thorax : ^ ^ it is flat and narrow, 
but not of equal width in its entire extent, being broad at its 
upper part, then narrowed somewhat, after which it widens a 
little; finally it becomes compressed and narrow where it joins 


* A front view of tlio bones of the thorax, viy,. the dorsal vertebrae, the 
sternum, and the ribs, with their cartilages. 1. The first piece of the ster¬ 
num. 2, is placed opposite the point at which a rib is joined to the sternum. 
3, is close to one of tne articular surfaces which the stenium has for the cla¬ 
vicle. 4, is on the middle of the second j)iece of the sternum. 6. The 
ensiform cartilage. 6. The groove which marks the lower margin of a rib. 
7. The posterior end of a rib. 8. Its neck. 9. The tubercle. 10. The 
cartilage. 12. The first rib. 13. Its tuberosity. 14. The first dorsal ver¬ 
tebra. 16. The eleventh ; and 16. the lust rib. 
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the ensiform cartilage. Its direction is oblique from above and direc- 
downwards and forwards; and the inclination forwards, together 
with the curve backwards in the dorsal part of the vertebral 
column, causes a considerable increase in the antero-posterior 
diameter of the thorax. We have to consider successively its 
surfaces, extremities, and borders. 

The anterior surface, slightly convex, and subjacent to the its surfaces; 
skin, gives attachment to the aponeurosis of the pectoralis major i,y 

and to the sterno-mastoid muscles, and is marked by four trans- lines; 
verse lines, indicating its original division into five pieces, ri’lie 
union between the first and second of these pieces (correspond¬ 
ing with the insertion of the second costal cartilages) is fre¬ 
quently cartilaginous even in adult age. 

The posterior surface, somewhat concave, looks backwards, posterior, 
towards the cavity of the thorax, and gives attachment, supe¬ 
riorly, to the sterno-hyoideus and stemo-thyroidcus muscles; 
inferiorly, to the triangularis sterni. Along the middle line it 
corresponds with the interval left by the divergence of the two 
plcurEO (anterior mediastinum). 

The borders are thick, and marked on each side by seven Lateral 
angular depressions for the reception of the cartilages of the true 
ribs, which give them a notched or serrated appearance. 

The superior extremity, broad and thick, is slightly excavated The upper 
from side to side, and presents at each corner a depression for 
the reception of the sternal end of the clavicle. 

The sternum, in early infancy, is divided into several pieces, 
but in adult age two only remain distinct. These two,pieces, 
with the ensiform appendage, at one time received names de¬ 
rived from an imputed likeness of the whole to a sword; but 
the last-mentioned part now alone retains the designation 
grounded on this circumstance." 

The first division of the sternum^ (manubrium or handle) The first 
is broader and thicker than the other ; its form is nearly square; 


• Vesalius, while stating that others regarded the sternum and ensiform 
cartilage as resembling a sword, prefers to compare the pieces of the sternum 
to the handle only of that weapon, adding, in support of his view, the curi¬ 
ous reason, thus expressed, (Lib. i. p. 116,) “ Secundum autem os, illi parti 
congruit, quam manus tota intus complectitur, in qua sinus costarum carti- 
laginibus parati, cum prajstant usum, quern in gladiis ex manubrij asperitate 
quaerimus, quotics intortis nodosisq’ funiculis, aut scabra piscis cute, illud 
obduci curamus.” 
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its lateral margins, tlun ami oblique, present each an oblong de¬ 
pression,® which receives the cartilage of the first rib ; and at 
each inferior angle may be observed an articular half notch, 
which articulates with the second rib. The superior border is 
hollowed, and hence the names incisura semilunaris or furcula, 
which have been applied to it. At the angles which bound it 
arc the fossse,^ which articulate with the clavicles, as has been 
already stated. The inferior border is straight, and united to 
the upper extremity of the second piece. 

The second piece,(the body,) much longer than the first, is 
marked on its anterior surface by some transverse lines, which 
indicate its original division into separate portions. Both sur¬ 
faces are nearly flat. I’hc upper border is narrow, correspond¬ 
ing in breadth with the termination of the first bone, with which 
it is connected by cartilage. The lateral margins present each 
five,notches for the reception of the cartilages of the five lower 
true ribs, and a half notch superiorly, which, with a similar de¬ 
pression in the first piece, forms a cavity for the second costal 
cartilage. The five inferior notches approach one another more 
closely in proportion as they are situated lower down, and part 
of the last is occasionally made up by the ensiform cartilage. 

If the sternum is examined in several adult skeletons, it will 
be found to differ in form,— i. e. in the length of its parts, as well 
as in its breadth at given points;—but these differences are 
very various, and are not so considerable as to require detailed 
notice. Other peculiarities, less frequently met with, and of 
more iijiportance,—such as divisions running through the bone, 
and perforations of its substance,—will be treated of more con¬ 
veniently in the account to be given of the ossification; for there 
the manner of their production can be explained by reference to 
the process of growth. 

The inferior extremity of the sternum, thin and elongated, 
gives attachment to a cartilaginous appendix,® called the ensi¬ 
form or xiphoid a sword ; sthog) cartilage, which in most 

cases remains in the cartilaginous state until an advanced period 
of life. Its form varies considerably in different individuals: 
and it is sometimes bent forwards, sometimes in the opposite 
direction, and sometimes pierced by a hole at its centre (fig. 41, 
A, B, n). It gives attachment to the aponeurosis of the abdomi¬ 
nal muscles. 
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Articulations. —'J’lie sternum articulates by its sides with the 
cartilages of the true ribs,—by its upper angles with the clavicles, 
and by the lower end it is connected to the ensiform cartilage. 

When sawed across, this bone presents a considerable quantity 
of loose spongy texture in its interior, with a very thin lamella 
of compact tissue on its outside ;—hence it is very light. 

Ossification .—As far as the middle of foetal life, or a little 
later, the sternum is altogether cartilage (fig. 41, a). After 
that time the ossification begins with the formation of osseous 
granules in the middle of the intervals between the points at 
which the cartilages of the ribs arc connected. I’hcre are five of 
these for the sternum exclusive of the ensiform appendage, and 
they form as many pieces. The process of ossification makes 


Fig. 41 .t 



its appearance in the first piece between the fifth and sixth* 
months, and soon following in the second and the third, it reaches 
the fourth at the end of foetal life. The osseous centre of the 
last (fifth) varies considerably in the time of its appearance. It 
may be found soon after birth, and may not be visible for a 
considerable time (one or two years) after that period. 

In many cases one or more of the divisions of the sternum 


t Various conditions of tlic sternum are represented in tliese figures. 
Tltcy arc described incidentally in the text. 1. The osseous nucleus of the 
first piece. 1'. Serx'ral granules for the same. 2. That of the second piece. 
3, 4. Those of the third and fourtli. 3', 4'. Double nuclei for the same. 
* The epi-stcrnal granules. 
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are formed from more nuclei than one, and there are peculiarities 
■with respect to the number and position of these additional 
granules which require notice. 

The first piece has often two points of ossification, placed 
usually one above the other; and it has been found to possess 
three. A number, which I believe to be very unusual (six), are 
contained in the preparation represented in figure n, 1. I’he 
second has not often more than a single granule (a, u“), 
but the third, fourth, and fifth divisions are frequently formed 
from two nuclei, which arc placed laterally with respect to one 
another,—not vertically, as occurs in the first piece (o,^ ■*). 

The presence of two points of ossification having the relative 
position mentioned, accounts for the vertical division sometimes 
found to run through one or more of the sternal j)ieces; and 
the occurrence of a hole, of various size, occasionally met with 
in the middle of the sternum, is explained by reference to 
the “same peculiarity in the manner of growth. Thus: — in 
the ordinary course the ossification extending uninterruptedly 
inwards from their nuclei the lateral parts meet and join to 
form a single piece before junction takes place with the piece 
immediately above or below. But supposing the formation of 
bone to cease W'hen the parts arc close together, the division 
which in all such cases exists for a time will become permanent, 
and if the growth should cease sooner, a larger interspace (a 
hole) will be the result (fig. 41, e). Further, if tiic interrup¬ 
tion to the progress of ossification should occur at the point 
where the lateral parts of two sternal pieces would meet, the 
hole is fikely to have considerable size, for it may then result 
^from an “arrest of the developcment” proceeding from four 
centres,—each contributing a part. 

The five pieces of the sternum constructed in the manner 
above detailed begin to join at the lower end of the bone. The 
fifth piece is joined to the fourth soon after puberty, the fourth 
and the third are united between twenty aiid twenty-five years 
of age, and the body of the sternum is usually not completed 
by the junction of the third piece to the second before thirty- 
five or forty years. Lastly, the first division does not in gene¬ 
ral join with the rest of the sternum at any period; but should 
its union happen to take place, it is only to be met with in old 
age. 
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To the centres of ossification here described M. Brechet-j- has 
added two small epi-stemal granules, whose position is suffi¬ 
ciently shown in the indication^ of them given in figure e.* * 
They occur only at rather advanced periods of life; but they 
do not appear to be constant. 

The cnniform appendage begins to ossify some years after 
birth,—the time in different cases varying, according to the ob¬ 
servation of Bedard, between two years and fifteen or eighteen. 
The ossification proceeds from a single centre situated at the 
upper part, and from this it gradually extends downwards; but 
in most instances a portion remains cartilaginous even in very 
advanced age. 


THE RIBS AND THEIR CARTILAGES. 

The ribs (costaeJ) extend from the dorsal portion of the 
vertebral column to the sternum, forming arches, which enclose 
the lateral parts of the thorax. They are usually twelve in 
number at each side, but cases occasionally occur in which the 
number is augmented by the addition of a cervical or a lumbar 
rib, to which reference has already been made in describing the 
vertebrae of those regions. The number may also be diminished 
to eleven. I have lately seen an instance in which this diminu¬ 
tion was accompanied with the absence of a dorsal vertebra. 
The seven superior pairs, which arc united by means of cartila¬ 
ginous prolongations to the sternum, are called sternal or true 
ribs; the remaining five, which are not prolonged to the ster¬ 
num, being denominated asternal or false ribs. ' 

The ribs do not arch uniformly from the vertebral column 
towards the sternum: the greater number consist of parts of two 
circles or arches of different diameters, the anterior being much 
the larger. Thus the rib, directed at first backwards from its 
connexion with the bodies of the vertebrse, reaches and is sup¬ 
ported by the transverse process (which in the dorsal region is 


t “ llcclierclies sur differentes Pieces tlu Sinielcttc des Animaux Vcrt4- 
bres,” &c. in “ Aimalcs dcs Sciences Naturelles,” 2« S6rie, t. 10 (Zoolo- 
gie), p. 91. 

f “ As if tliey were cuUodes of those principal organs of the animal ma¬ 
chine, the heart and lungs.”—Monro, “ The Anatomy of the Humane Bones,” 
p. 234.—Edhib. 1726. 
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inclined backwards); after leaving tlie extremity of this process, 
it turns abruptly outwards, and finally is directed forward to¬ 
wards tlie sternum. 

In their length, breadth, and direction, these bones present 
several varieties. From the first to the eighth their length suc¬ 
cessively increases, whilst from the ninth to the twelfth they 
gradually decrease, so that the last is very little longer than the 
first. 

Their breadth, considered in the whole scries, diminishes 
gradually from the first to the twelfth; but in each rib it is 
greatest towards its external extremity. 

As to their direction in reference to the vertebral column, 
the first forms almost a right angle with it, and the succeeding 
ones gradually incline downwards, so that their anterior cx- 
ti-emity is lower than the posterior. The body of all the ribs, 
cxci^jit the first, is, as it were, twisted on itself, so that their 
two extremities cannot be made to rest at the .same time on a 
plane surface. 

These bones present two surfaces, two borders, and two ex¬ 
tremities. 

The external surface is convex and smooth. The internal is 
concave, and corresponds with the pleura. 

The superior border, smooth and rounded, gives attachment 
to the intercostal muscles; the inferior is marked on its inner 
aspect by a groove (sulcus costalis), fig. 40,® which is com¬ 
monly said to be for the lodgment of the intercostal vessels, and 
also gives attachment to the intercostal muscles. 

ThA posterior extremity,'^ somewhat rounded and thicker 
•than the other parts of the rib, and hence denominated its head, 
(capitulum costm,) presents (except in the instances to be pre¬ 
sently stated) two articular faces (separated by a slight ridge) 
which articulate with the corresponding small surfaces on the 
bodies of the dorsal vertebrae; the head is supported by a nar¬ 
row round part,® or neck, terminated externally by a tubercle, 
(tuberosity, tuberculum costae,)^ which is smooth in one part 
for its articulation with the transverse process of the lower of the 
two vertebrae to which the head is connected, and rough in the 
other for the insertion of the posterior costo-transverse ligament. 

The anterior extremity is broad, flat, and hollowed at its tip 
into an oval pit, into which is implanted the costal cartilage. 

Uctween the tuberosity and the most convex part of the body 
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of each rib is a rough line, marking what is termed its angle. 
The distance of the angle from the tuberosity increases gradu¬ 
ally from the second to the eleventh inclusive. In the last it is 
not perceptible : in the first it is not distinguishable from the 
tuberosity. 

The first two and the last two ribs present some peculiarities 
deserving of notice. 

The Jirst rib^®' is shorter and broader than either of the 
succeeding ones, its direction is nearly horizontal; its body not 
being twisted, as is the case in other ribs, it lies evenly when 
placed on a plane surface. One surface looks upwards, and is 
marked by two very slight depressions (over which slide the 
subclavian vessels), and an intervening roughness, sometimes 
well marked, which indicates the attachment of the scalenus 
anticus muscle. The other surface looks downwards, towards 
the cavity of the thorax. The external border, convex ^an<l 
rounded, is surmounted by the tuberosity;’^ the internal is thin, 
and forms the margin of the superior apertme of the thorax. 
The anterior extremity is broad and thick ; the head, which 
articulates with the first dorsal vertebra,’^ is small, presents an 
undivided articular surface, and is supported by a slender neck. 

The second is longer than the first, and presents externally 
a prominent line for the attachment of the serratus magnus; 
its internal surface is somewhat grooved posteriorly. 

The elcventh^^ has no groove on its inferior border, nor a 
tubercle, as it is not articulated with the transverse process; its 
angle is scarcely perceptible, and the head has but one articulat¬ 
ing surface. The cartilage by which its anterior extremity ends 
is unconnected with those of the other ribs. 

The twelfth^^ differs little from the preceding one, except 
in being shorter; it has neither angle, tubercle, nor groove, and 
as its anterior extremity, which is pointed, seems loose and un¬ 
attached, it is called a floating rib. The same designation has 
likewise been applied to the eleventh rib. 

Ossification begins in the ribs at a very early period—some¬ 
what before it has made its appearance in the vertebrm, and the 
deposit of osseous matter extends rapidly over them. Each 
rib (with exceptions to be presently noticed) is formed from one 
principal piece (fig. 42,’) and two epiphyses. 

The epiphyses are small and thin, and one of them, which in 
most ribs is slightly angular in shape, belongs to the head, 
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COSTAL CARTILAGES. 
Fig. 42.* 


(fig. 42,“); the 
other, to the 
tubercle, (fig. 
42,^). Their 
growth com¬ 
mences be¬ 
tween the six¬ 
teenth and the 
twentieth year 
of age, and 

they are united to the rest of the bone a few years after,—about 
the twenty-fifth. 

'I’hc last two or three ribs want the epiphysis of the tubercle. 
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These cartilages (fig. 40,^®—the numbers are omitted upon 
the others to avoid complexity in the drawing) are twelve in 
number, like the ribs, of which they form the elastic continua¬ 
tion ; their breadth diminishes gradually from the first to the 
last, whilst the length increases as far as to the seventh, after 
which it becomes less in each succeeding one. Their line of 
direction also varies considerably. The first descends a little, 
the second is horizontal, and all the rest ascend more and more 
as they are situated lower down. The external or costal extre¬ 
mity, convex and unequal, is implanted into the end of the 
corresponding rib. The internal extremities of the cartilages of 
the trde ribs, smaller than the external, and somewhat pointed, 
*rc articulated with corresponding angular surfaces on the sides 
of the sternum; each of the cartilages of the first three false 
ribs, becoming slender towards its extremity, is attached to and 
blended with the lower border of that which is next above it; 
in the last two it is pointed and unattached. 

The first cartilage usually becomes more or less ossified in 
adult age, and at this period it is often connected to the ster¬ 
num by bone. After the middle of life, osseous matter is like¬ 
wise deposited to a greater or less extent in the other cartilages; 


* One of the last true ribs. 1. The principal piece. 2. The epiphysis 
of the head. 3. The epiphysis for the tubercle. N. B, The epiphyses are 
represented of somewhat too large size. 
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atul it is apparent at a later period in those of the false than of 
the true ribs. 

These observations apply to the male body; for in the female 
the process of ossification does not aflTect the cartilages until ohl 
age has arrived, and it always affects a comparatively small 
number, if it should happen to extend beyond the first, which 
commonly is not the case. 

Attachments of muscles to the ribs and their cartilages .— 
The two layers of intercostals to the contiguous borders of all 
the ribs; the scalcni to the first and second; the pcctoralis 
major to the cartilages of the true ribs, except the first; pecto- 
ralis minor to the bodies of the third, fourth, and fifth ; rectus 
abdominis to the cartilages of the last three true ribs and ensi- 
form cartilage ; obliquus extemus to the last three true ribs, 
and all the false; the internal oblique and transversalis to the 
cartilages of the four or five false ribs; the diaphragm tq the 
ensiform cartilage, and to those of the last six ribs. 

The serratus magnus to the nine superior ribs; latissimus 
dorsi to the four inferior; serratus posticus superior to the third, 
fourth, and fifth true ribs; serratus posticus inferior to the last 
three; sacro-lumbalis to the angles of all the ribs; levatores 
costarum a little beyond their tuberosities. 

BONES OF THE SUPERIOR EXTREMITY. 

The upper extremity consists of the shoulder, the arm, the 
fore arm, and the hand. The shoulder consists of the scapula 
and clavicle: the arm of the humerus; the fore-arfii»of the 
radius and ulna; and the hand of the carpus, metacarpus, and 
fingers. 

SCAPULA. 

This bone, fig. 43, is placed upon the upper and back part 
of the thorax, occupies the space from the second to the seventh 
rib, and forms the posterior part of the shoulder. 

Its form is irregularly triangular and flat. It presents for 
examination two surfaces, three borders, and three angles. 

The anterior surface, {fossa subscapularis, venter^) looks 
towards the ribs, is triangular, slightly concave, intersected by 
prominent^ines directed from within outwards and upwards, and 
therefore crossing the direction of the ribs. 
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* The posterior surface (dorsum sca- 

pnlfc) is divided into two parts, but 
^ unequally, by a prominent ridge,* (the 
spine:) of these the superior one® is 
called fossa supra-spinata; the infe- 
ferior,^ fossa infra-spinata. 

Of the spine .—The spine ,of the 
scapula is a prominent ridge of bone,, 
flattened from above downwards, com¬ 
mencing at the posterior border of the 
scapula, with a smooth flat triangu¬ 
lar surface,* from which it becomes 
gradually more elevated as it pro¬ 
ceeds forwards, until it terminates in an elongated process,® 
(acromion,) which surmounts the slvoulder-joint. The form of 
the .spine, considered by itself apart from the acromion, is tri¬ 
angular; hence we have to notice its two surfaces and three 
borders. Its superior surface is concave, and, conjointly with 
the superior part of the dorsum of the scapula, forms the fossa 
supra-spinata. The inferior surface is irregularly triangular, 
constitutes part of the infra-spinous fossa, and in its middle may 
be observed a small foramen,^ for a nutritious vessel. On the 
projecting border of the spine, which is rough and broad, may 
be noticed two margins, of whicli the superior one gives attach¬ 
ment to the trapezius, the inferior to the deltoid muscle : the 
intervening edge is subcutaneous. I’he anterior or attached 
border, pr base, is united with the dorsum of the bone. The 
external border, which is short, round, and somewhat concave, 
•approaches the neck of the bone, and is continuous with the 
under surface of the acromion. 

Of the acromion process .—This considerable eminence® is 
flattened in the direction opposite to that of the spine, and, 
projecting outwards and forwards, forms the summit of the 


* The scapula of the right side—^its dorsal aspect. 1. The spine. 2. 
Tlic supra-spmous fossa. 3. Tlie infra-spinous fossa. 4. A triangular sur¬ 
face at the end of the spine. 6. The opening of a nutritious canal. 6. The 
acromion. 7. A sq^uare surface for the teres major muscle. 8. A ridge 
marking the point of attachment of the teres minor. 9. The supra-scapular 
notch. 10. The coracoid process. 11. The base. 12. A rough surface for 
the long head of the triceps muscle. 13. The neck. 14. The niardn of the 
glenoid cavity. 
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shoulder-joint; hence its designation (a«g>oj/, a summit; wfjbog, 

the shoulder). Its posterior and upper surface, convex and one surface 

somewhat rough, is subcutaneous; the anterior and inferior one, 

^ Ji\30Ul9 ^ 

concave and smooth, is in relation with the supra-spinatus 
muscle, and overlays the capsular ligament of the shoulder- covers 
joint; the superior border presents, anteriorly, a narrow oval 
surface for its articulation with the external extremity of the 
clavicle, and its summit affords attachment to the coraco-acro- 
mial ligament. 

The fossa supra-spinata,^ wider towards its vertebral than Supra-spi- 
the other extremity, is filled up by the supra-spinatus muscle, "nfraspl! 
The fossa infra-spinata,^ much larger than the preceding, is nous fossae, 
convex in the middle, somewhat concave, or rather grooved, 
inferiorly. Between the latter part and the axillary border is 
a slightly raised and elongated ridge,® which extends from the 
glenoid cavity obliquely downwards to within an inch of. the 
posterior angle of the bone, where it subsides into a flat and 
nearly quadrilateral surface.^ This latter part it is that gives 
origin to the teres major muscle, and over it slides the latissimus 
dorsi. Along the upper and rounded part arise the fibres of the 
teres minor; whilst the line of division between them marks 
the attachment of an aponeurosis, common to these muscles 
and to the infra-spinatus, which occupies the remainder of the 
fossa. 

Of the three borders of the scapula, or costse (as they arc Three bor- 
sometimes called), the superior is the shortest; at its outer part 
is situated a lunated notch,® (lunula; incisura semijunaris,) nor. 
which is converted into a foramen by a ligament, and is tra¬ 
versed sometimes by the supra-scapular vessels and nerve, but» 
usually by the nerve alone. In front of this opening it is sur¬ 
mounted by the coracoid process,^® which being thick, cion- Coracoid 
gated, and curved on itself, is named, from some fancied resem- 
blance to a crow’s beak («og'af, a crow; sihog, form). This 
process, superiorly convex and unequal, gives attachment to the 
coraco-clavicular ligament; anteriorly, to the pectoralis minor 
muscle; posteriorly, to the coraco-acromial ligament; and by 
its extremity to the biceps and coraco-brachialis muscles. The 
posterior, or.vertebral border,^^ named also the “base” of the Posterior 
scapula, is the longest of the three; superiorly it approaches 
to the vertebral column, inferiorly it is more removed from it. 
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The portion of this border which is above the spine will be ob¬ 
served to incline a little outwards. For the purpose of more 
easily assigning the attachments of the several muscles which are 
connected with it, we may regard it, though very thin, as divi¬ 
sible into two margins, with an inter-space; these are stated in 
the enumeration of the muscular attachments. The axillary 
border is inclined downwards and backwards from the lower 
margin of the glenoid cavity to the inferior angle of the bone; 
hence it is named the inferior costa of the scapula. It is of 
considerable thickness, being surmounted posteriorly by the 
ridge above noticed as giving origin to the teres minor. The 
edge itself presents a shallow groove running along the greater 
part of its extent. It corresponds with the lower border of the 
subscapular muscle. For about an inch beneath the glenoid 
fossa there is a well-marked linear impression,which gives 
origin to the long head of the triceps muscle. 

The postero-superior angle is formed by the junction of the 
base with the superior costa of the scapula ; it is somewhat in¬ 
clined outwards. The inferior angle is placed at the union of 
the base with the axillary or inferior border of the bone ; upon 
it may be observed an elongated flat surface’’^ which gives ori¬ 
gin to the teres maj or, and over which slides the latissimus dorsi 
muscle. At the convergence of the superior and inferior bor¬ 
ders may be observed a narrow constricted part^® denominated 
the neck. 

The neck (cervix scapulse) separates the glenoid fossa and 
the corJ 4 Poid process from the rest of the bone, and terminates 
above at the notch of the scapula. It is bounded below by a 
'slightly raised rim which gives attachment to the fibrous 
capsule of the shoulder-joint; and finally the rim surrounds the 
articular surface of the bone which is called the glenoid cavity 
iyh^vrjt a superficial cavity; et^og). This is a shallow, oval 
depression, broader below than above, covered with cartilage in 
the fresh state, and deepened somewhat by a fibro-cartilaginous 
border, which passes round it from the long tendon of the bi¬ 
ceps muscle, whose origin is at its upper margin; its longest 
diameter is perpendicular, its direction outwards and forwards. 
In this last respect, however, it varies considerably ; for during 
the more extended motions of the humerus, the scapula is made 
to turn, as it were, on a pivot driven through the centre of its 
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dorsum, by which means the glenoid cavity is kept constantly 
in apposition with the head of the humerus, which is the chief 
security against its dislocation. 

The scapula articulates by its glenoid cavity with the 
humerus, and by the acromion process with the clavicle. 

It affords attachment to the following muscles :—The sub¬ 
scapular fossa (the anterior or costal surface of the bone) to the 
sub-scapularis muscle. Posterior or dorsal surface,—the spine 
(by its border and the acromion) superiorly to the trapezius, 
inferiorly to the deltoid : the fossa supra-spinata, by its pos¬ 
terior two-thirds, to the muscle of the same name^ the fossa 
infra-spinata, in the greater part of its extent, to the infra¬ 
spinatus ; by a slight oblique line situated near the inferior 
angle, to the aponeurosis common to the infra-spinatus, teres 
minor, and teres major ; by a narrow rounded surface, near the 
axillary border, to the teres minor; by the flat surface, at its 
inferior angle, to the teres major. 

The superior border, near the margin of its notch, to the 
omo-hyoideus; the coracoid process, anteriorly, to the pccto- 
ralis minor, by its summit to the biceps and coraco-brachialis. 
The posterior border or base, anteriorly, to the serratus maguus; 
posteriorly, to the supra-spinatus and infra-spinatus ; in the 
inter-space to the rhomboidei and to the levator anguli scapulas. 
The inferior, or axillary border, at its upper part by a rough 
ridge to the long portion of the triceps extensor ; posteriorly, by 
an unequal surface, to some fibres of the teres minor; inferiorly, 
to the teres major. , 

The inferior angle to the teres major, and occasionally to 
some fibres of the latissimus dorsi; the anterior angle (glenoid* 
cavity), by its upper margin, to the long head of the biceps 
muscle. 

The scapula has several eentres of ossification, and the 
greater part of the bone, as in most other cases, is formed 
from one of them. This nucleus appears at the time that 
osseous matter is first deposited, in the vertebrse, and from it 
the ossification spreads in different directions, to the spine, 
the glenoid cavity, and in short over all the bone, except the 
coracoid process, the acromion, the lower angle, and the base, 
each of which is a distinct formation. 

At birth the parts last named are cartilaginous. 
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SCAPULA.—GLENOID CAVITP. 
Fig. 44.* 



An osseous granule appears in tlic middle of tlie coracoid 
process (fig. 44, A'), usually in the course of the first year 
after birth, and this part being largely ossified, is joined, or 
about to join, the rest of the scapula when the remaining 
pieces begin to form. 

The additional centres of ossification succeed one to the 
other rapidly, between the fifteenth and seventeenth years, 
generally showing themselves in the following order:—1. in the 
acromion near the base ;—and in the upper part of the coracoid 
process ; 2. the lower angle; 3. again in the acromion ; 4. the 
base. The several pieces constructed from these nuclei may 
be regai^lcd as epiphyses. Each of them requires some remark. 

The base of the acromion is an extension from the primary 
•centre of ossification through the spine, and the extent to which 


* Tlie scapula is here represented at various periods of its growth. The 
figure marked A. sliows the condition of tlie hone at about the end of the 
first or beginning of the second year of age ; ossification is largely extended 
from the primary centre, and a nucleus has appeared in the coracoid process, 
li. From a hoy aged about fifteen or sixteen years ; the coracoid process is 
partly joined at its base, and nuclei have appeared in the acromion and in 
the lower angle. C. shows the condition of the hone at seventeen or 
eighteen years of age. A second point has fonned in the acromion, and the 
ossification of the base is advanced. D. The scapula of a man about twenty- 
two years of age. The epiphyses of the acromion and the base are still 
separable. A thin epiphysis, which exists on the coracoid process of the 
preparation represented in the sketch has been accidentally omitted. N. B. 
One of those figures (C.) is to be regarded ns altogether an illustrative plan. 
1 do not possess a pre])aration showing this stage of the growth of the bone. 
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the ossification from this source reaches varies in different cases 
(fig. 44). 7’he renaaindcr of the process is produced from two 
or more irregular nuclei (c ® ®), which unite one to the other, 
and form a single piece to be subsequently joined to the spine, 
or rather to the projection from this (fig. 44, d). 

On the convex part of the coracoid process where it turns 
forward, a thin scale (an epiphysis) forms after the process has 
been joined on to the general mass of the scapula. I have ob¬ 
served this epiphysis to be in general broad at the upper part, 
and to taper downwards to the notch on the upper margin of 
the scapula. 

The lower angle and the contiguous part of the base are 
always ossified separately (n, c, d,'*). The remainder of the 
base is also to be considered a distinct growth (c, n,'*) ; but 
from the appearance of completeness presented by its upper 
part in some scapulas of young bodies, I think it not* un¬ 
likely that a portion of it is occasionally formed by extension 
from the general ossification of the bone. The point, how¬ 
ever, requires further investigation. 

The epiphyses are joined to the bone between the ages of 
twenty-two and twenty-five years. 

THE CLAVICLE. 

The clavicle (clavis,* a key), or, as it is popularly called, 
the collar-bone, is extended, transversely, between the acromion 
process of the scapula and the summit of the sternum, <wjbich it 
serves to connect; its direction, however, is not exactly hori¬ 
zontal, the acromial end being slightly elevated. This bone is* 
curved somewhat like an italic y, the degree of the curvature 
being less in young and female subjects than in male adults ; it 


* Various reasons liavc been assigned for the name bv which this bone is 
distinguished. It has been said to be taken from the likeness to a peculiar 
form of key. By most writers the name is considered to have been derived 
from uses attributed to the bone: such as that, key-like, it closes the chest; 
or that, as “ a stay,” it connects the scapula to the trunk. Thus, Riolanus 
—^who is cited because of his character for extensive erudition—si^s (Com¬ 
ment. dc Ossibus, cap. 21), “ Clauis sine clauicula dicitur quod Thoracem 

claudat.Nam ex Aristotcle Clauis, os claudens thoracem et instru- 

mentum quo aliquid clauditur significat. . . . Vel quia clauis modo firmet 
et stabiliat cum sterno omoplatam. In architcctura claues appellantur ligna 
aliis iirmitudinem prasstantia.” 
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is rather thick and somewhat triangular towards its sternal end, 
but broad and flat towards the scapular extremity ; it presents 
for our consideration a body and two extremities. 

The superior surface of the body is principally subcutaneous. 
The inferior surface presents, near the sternal extremity, inequa¬ 
lities for the attachment of the costo-clavicular ligament; in the 
centre, a longitudinal depression, giving attachment to the sub- 
clavius muscle, the foramen for the entrance of the medullary 
vessels, and, more externally, a rough oblique line, to which 
the coraco-clavicular ligaments are attached; this surface cor¬ 
responds internally to the first rib, externally to the coracoid 
process and the shoulder-joint, and in the middle to the axillary 
vessels and brachial plexus of nerves. The anterior border is 
broad and convex towards the sternal, thin and concave towards 
the scapular extremity; the posterior border presents, of course, 
the dppositc arrangement of curvatures. 

The internal or sternal extremity is inclined downwards and 
forwards ; it is considerably thicker than the other parts of the 
bone, and terminates in a triangular unequal surface, which is 
convex from above downwards, concave from behind forwards ; 
this is tipped with cartilage, and articulates with the sternum, 
the articular surface of which it much exceeds in size ; its entire 
circumference gives attachment to ligaments. The external or 
scapular extremity, compressed and flattened, inclines a little 
backwards and upwards, and articulates with the acromion by a 
narrow oblong surface which is covered with cartilage. 

Attachments of muscles. —The clavicle gives attachment, by 
the superior surface of its sternal extremity, to the sterno- 
cleido-mastoid; the longitudinal depression on its inferior sur¬ 
face, to the subclavius; the anterior border, by its sternal half, 
to the pectoral is major; by its acromial third, to the deltoid; 
the posterior border, by its acromial third, to the trapezius. 

Articulations. —The clavicle articulates with the sternum 
and the acromion process of the scapula. 

Peculiarities in the sexes and in individuals. —The clavicle 
of the female is more slender and less curved than that of the 
male. But occasional instances occur which do not conform 
to this general statement—whieh are even directly opposed 
to it. These exceptional cases are in a great measure, if not 
•altogether, refcrrible to circumstances to be noticed in the fol- 
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lowing paragraph. It is also less bent in young persons than 
in adults. 

The curves of the bone are greatest in persons employed in 
laborious occupations, and its ends become enlarged under the 
influence of the same circumstances. It has likewise been 
found that, from the same cause, a difference may exist between 
the clavicles of the same person—insomuch that M. Cruveilhier 
states, he was enabled to predicate correctly of a person that he 
was left-handed, founding his judgment solely on the relative 
size of the sternal ends of the clavicles. 

Ossification .—The clavicle begins to ossify before any other 
bone. It is formed from one 
principal piece and a thin epi¬ 
physis, which belongs to the 
inner or sternal end of the bone. 

The epiphysis begins to form 
between the eighteenth and 
twentieth year, and it unites to 
the rest of the bone a few years after. 



THE HUMERUS. 

The humerus or arm-bone, fig. 46, (os humeri,) the largest 
bone of the upper extremity, extends from the scapula to the 
bones of the fore-arm, with each of which it is articulated. 
Its direction is vertical, with an inclination inwards towards the 
lower end. liong and irregularly cylindrical in form, the hu¬ 
merus is divisible into a body and two extremities. 

The body or shaft of the bone,^ thick and rounded superiorly, 
is somewhat expanded, and triangular infer!orly. It is divided 
into two nearly equal surfaces by two longitudinal lines, of 
which one is external and anterior,® the other internal and pos¬ 
terior.^ These lines or ridges may be considered as rising, the 
former from the external, the latter from the internal condyle, 
near to which they are well marked, but gradually subside as 
they proceed upwards on the body of the bone: they afford 


* a. The clavicle of a foetus, b. This figure is taken from the clavicle of 
a man who had attained to about twenty-three years of age, N.B. The 
epiphysis is represented of somewhat greater size (thicker) than it is in 
nature. 
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attachment to the inter-muscular aponeuroses. The external 
one is interrupted about the middle/ by an oblique depression, 
or groove, which runs from above downwards, and marks the 
course of the musculo-spiral nerve and superior profunda artery; 
the surfaces separated by these lines are named posterior and 
anterior. The posterior surface is round supe- 
Fig. 46.* riorly, and inclined a little inwards; in the lower 
part it is broad, flat, and turned rather outwards; 
it is covered in the entire of its extent by the 
triceps extensor muscle, and towards its middle 
may be observed a small foramen for the medul¬ 
lary vessels. The anterior surface is divided su¬ 
periorly into two unequal portions by a longitu¬ 
dinal groove,^ directed obliquely downwards and 
inwards, for about one-fourth of the length of the 
bone; this lodges the long tendon of the biceps 
muscle, and is therefore named the bicipital 
groove; its anterior margin,® gives attachment to 
the pectoralis-major; the posterior,^ to the latis- 
sinius dorsi and teres major. The portion of the 
anterior surface which is internal to this groove 
is smooth in the greater part of its extent, and 
presents, towards its middle, a linear elevation for 
the insertion of the coraco-brachialis, and lower 
down an oblique medullary foramen externally to the groove, 
and a little above the middle of the bone, may be observed a 
broad rough eminence,^ for the insertion of the deltoid muscle, 
beneath Vhich runs the oblique depression already noticed as 
corresponding to the course of the musculo-spiral nerve and the 
accompanying artery. 

The superior extremity of the bone presents a large hemi¬ 
spherical eminence,^® covered with cartilage in the fresh state. 


• The humerus of tlie right side seen from before. 1. The shaft. 2, 3. 
The external and internal condyloid ridges. 4. Opposite part of a 
shallow groove which corresponds to the course of the inusculo-si)iral nerve 
and the superior profunda artery. 6. The hicii>ital groove. 6. Its anterior 
margin. 7. Its posterior margin. 8. Foramen for nutritious artery. 9. 
Deltoid impression. 10. The head. 11. The neck. 12. The great tube¬ 
rosity. 13. The small one. 14. The inner condyle. 15. The outer con¬ 
dyle. 10. Rounded articular surface (capitelluin) for the radius. 17. 
Trochlea. 18. Fossa for the coronoid process. 
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and directed backwards and inwards to the glenoid cavity of the 
scapula, with which it articulates; this is called the head of the The head, 
humerus. It is bounded by a slightly depressed groove, suffi¬ 
ciently marked on the upper, not on the under aspect, denomi¬ 
nated the neck of the bone. The axis of this part does not Neck, 
coincide with that of the rest of the bone.—Supposing the 
humerus in its natural position with respect to the scapula, if The axis of 
the axis of its shaft be vertical, that of the head and neck of the 
bone is directed backwards and upwards. A little beneath, and the upper 
to the outside of the head, are two eminences, which project bone"do not 
from the ends of the shaft of the bone, and, from their relative coincide, 
size, arc named the greater and lesser tuberosities (tubercula). 

The i^reater tuberosity,^' is external and posterior in its situa¬ 
tion, convex in its outline, and marked on its upper border by 
three flat surfaces for the insertion of the external rotator 
muscles. The smaller tuherosity,^^ rounded and more promi¬ 
nent than the other, gives attachment to the sub-scapdlaris 
muscle. They arc separated by the bicipital groove. 

The lower extrcmiti/. —Towards its lower third the bone The lower 
widens, and appears compressed and somewhat twisted from be- ®“‘l*®broad. 
hind forward; its longest diameter is transverse; it presents 
internally a considerable projection,’^ the inner condtfle, which Inner con- 
is inclined backwards, and gives attachment to the internal late- 
Kil ligament of the elbow-joint, and to a tendon common to the 
greater number of the anterior muscles of the foVanich. Exter¬ 
nally is situated another smaller process,’'’ (external condyle,) External 
to wliich arc attached the external lateral ligament and a tendon 
common to the muscles of the posterior and external sifrflices of 
the fore-arm. Between the condyles is placed the inferior Articular 
articular surface, which is inclined somewhat forwards. Pro-* » 
ceeding in the enumeration of the parts which enter into its itspcculi- 
composition from the radial to the ulnar side, we observe a 
rounded eminence, (the small head, capitellum,y^ placed rather Capitellum. 
on the anterior surface of the bone, and articulating with a 
cavity observable on the superior extremity of the radius, calcu¬ 
lated to allow of all that freedom of motion which the radius 
enjoys, viz. flexion and extension on the humerus, and pronation 
and supination by rotation on its own axis;—a slight groove or 
depression corresponding with the circumference of this emi¬ 
nence, a semicircular ridge, which is lodged in the space inter- 
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veiling between tlie radius and ulna;—a wide and deep groove 
which receives the prominent part of the larger sigmoid cavity 
of the ulna; and, lastly, a prominent ridge, which is received 
into the internal part of the same cavity. This prominence 
descends much lower than the external portion of the articular 
surface, and determines an obliquity in the direction of the hu¬ 
merus, when its lower extremity is made to rest on a plain sur¬ 
face. The groove, wdth its margins, forms a well-marked 
pulley-like surface,^’^ on which the sigmoid cavity of the ulna 
moves in flexion and extension ; hence it is termed the trochlea. 
At the fore part of the inferior extremity of the bone, and im¬ 
mediately above the trochlea, is a superficial depression,^® which 
receives the coronoid process of the ulna during flexion, and 
posteriorly a more considerable fossa, which lodges the olecranon 
during the extension of the fore-arm. 

A modification of the nomenclature applied to these different 
eminences has been proposed by Chaussicr: retaining the term 
trochlea for the surface of articulation with the ulna, he calls 
that which articulates with the radius, the condyle, and for the 
two lateral eminences of insertion, now named condyles, he sub¬ 
stitutes the terms cpi-trochlca and epi-condylc. 

Attachments of muscles .—The posterior surface gives attach¬ 
ment to the triceps; the anterior (by the posterior margin of 
the bicipital groove) to the teres major and latissimus dorsi; in 
the middle, by a slightly-marked line, to the coraco-brachialis; 
inferiorly, to the brachialis anticus ;—the external portion of 
the same surface, superiorly, by a rough eminence, to the del¬ 
toid ; hy the anterior margin of the bicipital groove, to the 
pectoralis major. The greater tuberosity gives attachment, by 
the three flat surfaces on its upper border, to the supra-spinatus, 
infra-spinatus, and teres minor muscles ; the lesser tuberosity to 
the sub-scapularis. The inferior extremity, by its outer border, 
to the supinator radii longus and extensor carpi radialis longioit; 
by its external condyle, to the extensor carpi radialis brevior, 
extensor communis digitorum, extensor carpi ulnaris, anconeus 
and supinator radii brevis ; by the internal condyle, to a tendon 
common to the pronator radii teres, flexor carpi radialis, pal- 
maris longus, flexor carpi ulnaris, and flexor digitorum sub- 
limis. 
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Articulations .—The humerus articulates with the glenoid 
aivity of the scapula, and with the ulna and radius. 

Ossification .—The humerus begins to ossify soon after the Ossifica- 
clavicle, and some time before the vertebrae. From a small 
cylindrical piece, appearing at the middle, the formation of bone 
extends towards the extremities, involving the entire shaft. 



At the end of foetal life the shaft of the humenis is ossified The shaft, 
nearly in its whole length, and its ends are altogether cartila¬ 
ginous. (fig. 47, A.) 

There is a trace of bony deposit in the head of the bone to- Upper cud. 
wards the close of the first year after birth, and in the course of 
the second year a distinct nucleus has formed in this paft (b*^). 

Between the second and third years a separate centre is deve-. 


* Several stages in the ossifieation of the humems are shown in these 
figures. That marked A, is tlie rcjtrcsentation of the hone of a full-grown 
fietus. B. The condition of the bone at about two years of age. C. The 
bone in the third year. D. At the beginning of the fifth year. E. Tlie 
state of the bone about the twelfth year. F. This bone is from a person about 
the age of ])uberty.—1. The primary piece. 2. Nucleus for the head. 3. 
That for the tuberosities. 4. For the outer side of the lower articulating 
surface. 5. For the inner condyle. 6. The inner part of the lower arti¬ 
culating surface. 7. The external condyle. 

N. B. Tlie separated centres of the upper extremity of the bone in figure C, 
have not been drawn from a preparation. 

Some of tlie bones are rejiresented in tw<j parts, in order to make up in 
some degree for the absence of the proper proportion in their dimensions. 
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loped for the tuberosities (c *). (Beclard mentions two—one 
for each tuberosity,—the second being very small and appearing 
after the fourth year.) The osseous nuclei of the head and 
tuberosities enlarge, join, and form a large epiphysis before the 
fifth year. (fig. 47, d.) 

Lower end. The growth of the lower end of the bone is more complicated. 

It begins, after the expiration of the second year, in the outer 
part of the articular surface—the small head (c *), and from this 
point the ossification extends inwards and forms much the larger 
part of the articulating end of the bone (n, e, f,"*). 

Before the fifth year an ossific point is deposited in the in¬ 
ternal condyle (n®).* About twelve years one is apparent in 
the inner side of the articulating surface; and at thirteen or 
fourteen years the ossification of the external condyle is begun 
by a distinct centre (e, '^). 

Soon after the last mentioned period, or about sixteen or 
seventeen years, the external condyle and the two parts of the 
articulating surface (being previously joined) unite with the shaft 
of the bone. The junction of the internal condyle follows at 
about the eighteenth year. And thus all the parts of the lower 
end of the bone have united with the shaft, while the epiphysis 
of the uj)per end, whose fonnation began first, is still separate. 
Lastly, this too is no longer separable, and the bone is complete 
about the twentieth year. 


THE RADIUS. 

Radius ; The 'radius, fig. 48,^ shorter than the ulna by the length of 

position^**’ olccranon process, is placed at the external side of the fore- 

foi-ni. arm, extending from the humerus to the carpus. It is broader 
below than above, slightly curved in its form, and divided into a 
body and two extremities. 

The shaft As the hodif^ or shaft, is somewhat triangular, we observe on 

triangular. 


* As the date mentioned for the appearance of this centre of ossification 
is much earlier than that assigned by writers who treat of this department of 
anatomy, it may bo well to state, that in one preparation in my eollection, 
which was taken from a boy ascertained to have been a little over six years 
of age at the time of his death, the ossification of the inner condyle is well 
advanced;—and that in another—the arm of a female child whicli I ampu¬ 
tated in consc<)uencc of an accident on the day after it had attained the mth 
year—a small osseous granule is distinctly formed in the same part. 
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it three surfaces, bounded by three margins, or ridges. The 
anterior surface^ expands towards the lower part, 
and is marked along its middle by a longitudinal 
groove for the flexor pollicis longus; superiorly 
is situated the foramen,® for the medullary vessels, 
its direction being from below upwards; and in- 
feriorly a flat surface,^ corresponding with the 
pronator quadratus. The posterior surface, con¬ 
vex in the greater part of its extent, is grooved at 
its central third, for the origin of ii|Ai£xtcnsors of 
the thumb ; the external surface, round and con¬ 
vex, is marked towards its middle by a rough im¬ 
pression,'* which gives insertion to the pronator 
radii teres. Of the margins separating these sur- 
flices, the posterior is distinct only at the middle 
part; the external is round, and becomes smooth 
towards the lower extremity; whilst the internal 
is acute and sharp, for the attachment of the 
inter-osseous ligament. The body is terminated superiorly by 
a rough prominence,^ (tuber radii,) termed the bicipital tube¬ 
rosity, from its giving insertion to the biceps muscle. 

Above the tuberosity the bone becomes narrowed and con¬ 
stricted into the form of a neck, which is again surmounted by 
the head^ intended by its extremity to articulate with the round 
convex part of the lower extremity of the humerus, its small 
head (condyle, Chauss.), while its margin rolls on the lesser 
sigmoid cavity of the ulna. The margin is smooth and convex; 
the upper surface, also smooth, is a shallow cup-like ‘cavity; 
and both are covered with cartilage in the recent state. 

The radius at its lower part becomes broad and thick; the 
anterior surface is flat and expanded, being covered by the pro¬ 
nator quadratus muscle; it is bounded below by a prominent 



* The radius and the ulna of the right side viewed in front. 1, is on 
the middle of the radius—its anterior surface. 2, points to the medullary 
foramen. 3. A flat surface near the lower end. 4. A rough impression for 
the pronator teres muscle. 5. The bicii>ital tuberosity. 7. The head. 8. 
The lower margin. 9. The styloid process. 10. Articulating surface for 
the ulna. The remaining numbers are affixed to the ulna. 11. The an¬ 
terior surface. 12. The medullary foramen. 13. The olecranon. 14. The 
coruiioid process. 15. The large sigmoid notch. 16. The head. 17. The 
styloid luoccss. 
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line,® wliicli gives attachment to the anterior ligament of the 
wrist-joint. The posterior surface is convex, and marked by 
Grooves for longitudinal grooves, which transmit the tendons of the extensor 
tendons. muscles; of these, one, which is very narrow and oblique in its 
direction, and nearly in the middle line, lodges the tendon of 
the extensor pollicis (secundi intcmodii). At the inner or ulnar 
side of this is placed another, much broader, which transmits the 
tendons of the extensor communis and indicator; and at its 
outer side a third, divided into two parts by a linear impression, 
marks the passage of the carpi radialis, longior and brevior. 
Corresponding with the external border of the bone is another 
groove, directed obliquely forw’ards, and divided into two parts, 
for the tendons of the extensorcs—primi intemodii and ossis 
mctacarpi pollicis. The outer side of the bone, particularly the 
part corresponding with the ridge which separates the two latter 
The Btyloid groovcs, is prolonged downwards, and named the styloid pro- 
process. cess;^ it affords attachment to the external lateral ligament of 
the wrist-joint. On the inner side of the bone is situated a 
Lateral ar- small cavity,^® (semi-lunar,) covered by cartilage, which articu- 
ticular surf, inferior extremity of the ulna. At its inferior 

Carpal arti- extremity the radius presents its carpal articulating surface, 
cular surf. ; gcapjjojjj (navicular), which is included between the base of the 
’ styloid process and the oval cavity just mentioned, bounded 
before and behind by two rough margins for the attachment of 
divisioninto the radio-carpal ligaments. It is divided from before backwards, 
two parts, -jjy. unequal portions, of which the external is 

triangular, and articulates with the scaphoid bone ; the internal 
is squate, and articulates with the semi-lunar. 

Muscular Attachments of muscles. — The anterior surface of the body, 

m^ts grooved part, to the flexor longus pollicis; by the ob¬ 

lique line, leading from the tuberosity to the insertion of the 
pronator radii teres, to the supinator brevis and flexor sublimis ; 
its inferior fifth to the pronator quadratus; the posterior surface, 
by a slight concavity in the middle, to the extensores pollicis ; 
the external margin, by a rough surface, to the pronator teres ; 
inferiorly, to the pronator quadratus and* the supinator radii 
longus; whilst the posterior part of the bicipital tuberosity gives 
attachment to the biceps muscle. 

Connexion Articulations .—The radius articulates with the humerus, the 

boneir^^*^*^ ulna, the scaphoid and semi-lunar boncs._^ 
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Fig. 49.* 

d D 



Ossification .—The radius is formed from three points of ossi- Ossifica- 
fication. In the shaft osseous matter begins to form at its 
middle immediately after the process has commenced in the 
humerus, and before the vertebrae. The ossification from this 
centre extends nearer to the upper than to the lower end of the 
bone. 

At the ordinary time of birth the radius is ossified except the 
ends, which arc both cartilaginous. 

A nucleus is deposited in the lower end in the course of the 
end of the second year, and in the upper one before the fifth 
year.-f" The epiphysis formed from the latter is flat and very 
thin. It joins the bone about the age of puberty. The lower 
epiphysis, of greater size, is united about the twentieth year. 

THE ULNA. 

The ulna, fig. 48, (juKiv*), cubitus,) is placed at the inner The ulna j 
side of the fore-arm ; it is a long and rather irregular bone, 

* A. The radius of a full-grown fuetus. B. That bone at about two years 
of age. C. At five years. D. About eighteen years, 1, The primary piece. 

2. The ossific point or ^iphysis of the lower end. 3. That of the upper end. 

t This statement differs widely from those of Meckel and Beclara. The 
former mentions seven years, and the latter eight or nine, as the time at 
which the upper epiphysis begins to ossify. The period stated in the text 
has been fixed on after repeated observation. 
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larger at the upper than at the lower extremity,— a conformation 
the reverse of that which obtains in the radius. 

Its bodi/, or shaft, is marked off into three surfaces by three 
prominent lines. These are all broader above than below, in 
consequence of the decreasing size of the bone. The anterior 
surfacef slightly depressed, is grooved longitudinally for the 
origin of the flexor profundus, and marked at its upper third by 
a foramen,^® directed obliquely upwards for the medullary ves¬ 
sels. The internal surface, smooth and somewhat excavated 
superiorly, is covered in the greater part of its extent by the 
flexor profundus muscle; it becomes round infcriorly, where it 
is subcutaneous. The external surface, rough and irregular, is 
divided into two parts, of which one, of small extent, corre¬ 
sponds with the superior extremity of the bone, and forms an 
elongated depression for the anconeus muscle; the other, reach- 
ing*to the lower extremity, gives origin to the extensors of the 
thumb and the supinator radii brevis. Of the three margins, 
the internal and posterior are round, and, for the most part, 
smooth; the external is sharp, and gives attachment to the 
inter-osseous ligament. 

At the superior extremity of the bone are situated two emi¬ 
nences, so placed as to bound the cavity by which it articulates 
with the humerus. Of these, one called olecranon,'® (wXevfj, 
ulna; xgavov,) is nearly on a line with the shaft of the bone; 
the other, the coronoid process,^* (KOgajvt], a crow’s beak; 
sihog,) projects from its anterior surface. The olecranon termi¬ 
nates a rough tuberosity and an obtuse point; the former 
giving insertion to the triceps extensor; the latter being lodged, 
when the arm is extended, in the posterior cavity at the end of 
the humerus. Anteriorly, this process is smooth and hollowed 
out, to form part of the surface of articulation with the humerus; 
posteriorly, it jiresents a flat triangular surface, which is subcu¬ 
taneous. The coronoid process, by a gentle ascent, rises up¬ 
wards and forwards from the anterior surface of the bone, and 
terminates in a sharp ridge, which overhangs the articular sur¬ 
face, and is received during flexion into the anterior depression 
in the humerus; its anterior surface, rough and triangular, gives 
insertion to the brachialis anticus muscle; its upper aspect is 
smooth and excavated : its inner border gives attachment to the 
internal lateral ligament; the external is hollowed into a smooth 
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depression, tlie smaller sigmoid cavity, which articulates with 
the head of the radius. , The great sigmoid cavity ,formed by 
the junction of the smooth surfaces of these two processes, has 
been so named from some supposed resemblance to the form of 
the Greek letter 2 (<r/yj£4a, tthog, form), as it was originally 
written. Covered by cartilage in its entire extent, it is divided 
into two parts (but unequally, the inner one being the larger,) 
by a smooth ridge running downwards from the peak or point of 
the olecranon to that of the coronoid process. This ridge and 
the concavities beside it correspond, the one with the groove, 
the others with the lateral parts of the trochlea. At the mar¬ 
gins of the sigmoid cavity may be observed two notches which 
mark off the parts of the surface which belong to the olecranon 
and the coronoid process respectively. 

At the inferior extremity of the bone, which is small and 
rounded, are situated two eminences, of which the external one, 
named the head of the ulna,'*^ round and covered with cartilage, 
presents two aspects, of which one, nearly circular in its form, 
looks towards the wrist-joint, and corresponds with the trifingular 
fibro-cartilage of that articulation ; whilst the external one, nar¬ 
row and convex, is received into the scmi-lunar cavity in the 
contiguous border of the radius. The internal eminence, 
named the styloid process, projects on a line with the posterior 
and inner surface of the bone; it is elongated in its form, and 
gives attachment to the internal lateral ligament of the joint. 
The head and the styloid process arc separated posteriorly by a 
groove, which is traversed by the tendon of the extenser carpi 
ulnaris, and inferiorly by a depression at the base of the styloid 
process, into which the triangular fibro-cartilage is inserted. 

Attachments of muscles .—The anterior surface, superiorly, 
and in the middle, gives attachment to the flexor digitoruin 
profundus ; inferiorly, to the pronator quadratus ; the posterior 
surface, to the anconeus, the extensor carpi ulnaris, supinator 
radii brevis, the extensores pollicis, and the extensor indicis; by 
the posterior longitudinal line, to an aponeurosis common to the 
flexor carpi ulnaris, flexor digitorura profundus, and extensor 
carpi ulnaris. The superior extremity, by the summit of the 
olecranon to the triceps brachialis; the coronoid process, by its 
anterior rough surface, to the brachialis anticus; and by its in¬ 
ternal side, to the second origin of the pronator teres. 
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Articulations .—The ulna articulates "v^th the humerus and 
the radius; it has no point of contact with the carpal bones, 
but it is brought into relation with the cuneiform ione by means 
of the.inter-articular fibro-cartilage. 


J’ig. fiO.* 



Ossification .—The ulna begins to ossify both in the shaft and 
the epiphyses a short time after the radius. 

The ends are cartilaginous at birth. In the fourth year 
(sometimes later) a granule of bone forms in the lower end. It 
appears in the middle of the head, and afterwards extends tef the 
styloid process. 

The upper epiphysis is very small, the greater part of the 
olecranon being formed from the original centre of ossification. 
Ossific matter is perceptible in this part at tlxe tenth year or 
soon after. 

The epiphyses join:—the superior about the sixteenth year 
of age, and the inferior one about the twentieth year. 


* A. The ulna of a foetus bom at the usual period. B. The bone of a 
child at the end of the fourth year. C. From a boy arrived at about twelve 
years. D. The bone of a male person at nineteen or twenty years of age. 

1. The primary piece. 2. The nucleus for the lower end, or epiphysis. 
3. The epiphysis of the upper end. 
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THE HAND. 

The hand is composed of the carpus, metacarpus, and 
fingers. 

CARPUS. 

The first or superior part of the hand is named the carpus or 
wrist, fig. 52; it is placed between the fore-arm and the meta- 
' carpus, and composed of eight small bones, which are disposed 
in two ranges, each consisting of an equal number. Proceeding 
in the enumeration from the radial to the ulnar side, the bones 
which constitute the first or superior range are thus named from 
their shape—scaphoid^, semi-lunar^, cuneiformand pisiform'*'; 
those of the second or inferior range are the trapezium®, trape- 
zoid’^, os magnum**, and unciform^. 

The dorsal surface of the carpus is convex, the palmar con¬ 
cave and irregular, and marked by four bony prominences, across 
which is stretched the anterior annular ligament, so as to form a 
canal for the transmission of the flexor tendons. 


BONES OF THE FIRST ROW OF THE CARPUS. 


THK SCAPHOID BONE. 


The scaphoid,, fig. 51 *, 
naviculare : cotyloides—is the first 
of‘this row and the largest. Its 
position is oblique, so that its broad 
end is directed towards the trape¬ 
zium and root of the thumb, whilst 
the narrow one inclines inwards and 
upwards to the middle of the arti¬ 
cular surface of the radius. 

It is convex on one side, concave 


a boat,)—named also os 
Fig. 51.* 



* The bones of the carpus, with a portion of each of the metacarpal bones, 
1. Scaphoid. 2. Semi-funar. 3. Cuneiform. 4. Pisiform. 5. Trape¬ 
zium, 6. A ridge on the trapezium (see fig. 52). 7. Trapezoid. 8. Os 

magnum. 9. Unciform. 
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ISO CARPAL BONES—FIRkST ROW. 

on the other. The concave or hollowed (scaphoid) surface looks 
obliquely inwards forwards, and is that which determines 
the form and gives iPpie to the bone. Its upper articular sur¬ 
face, and triangular, is applied to the radius ; the lower, 

also ^^hvex, articulates with the trapezium and the trapezoid 
bone. Its concavity receives part of the head of the os magnum; 
close to this is a narrow articular surface which is in contact 
with the semi-lunar bone; on its radial side is a rough surface, 
to which* is attached the external lateral ligament of the wrist- 
joint; posteriorly is a narrow grooved surface for the attach¬ 
ment if, ligaments ;*and anteriorly is a rough surface, the inner 
or ulnar h&lf of wHieh is narrow and slightly grooved, whilst the 
outer is prominent and tubcrculatcd for the attachment of liga¬ 
ments. It articulates with five bones. 

THE SEMI-LUNAR BONE. 

The name of this bone® is taken from its being concave or 
crescentic on its inferior surfiice. Irregularly triangular in its 
form, convex superiorly, it articulates with the square part of 
the artieular surface of the radius; inferiorly concave, with the 
os magnum and the unciform ; on the ulnar side with the cunei¬ 
form ; on the radial side with the scaphoid ; anteriorly and |) 0 s- 
teriorly it gives attachment to ligaments. It articulates with 
five bones. 


THE CUNEIFORM BONE. 

This^s the “wedge-shaped” bone®; sometimes also it is 
jiamed from its form “pyramidal,” as well as “os triquetrum.” 

Superiorly, it is in relation with the inter-articular fibro- 
cartilage of the wrist-joint; inferiorly, it articulates with the 
unciform bone; on the ulnar side, gives attachment to liga¬ 
ments; on the radial side, articulates with the semi-lunar bone; 
anteriorly it affords attachment to ligaments, and presents a 
small articular surface for the pisiform bone. It articulates with 
three bones. 


THE PISIFORM BONE. 

The “ pea-shaped” bone* is placed on a plane anterior to the 
other bones of the carpus, and might more fitly be considered as 


Pinform. 
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an appendage to the tendon of a muscle —a sesamoid bone— 
than as a portion of the frame-work of tiW»rpus.* The form 
is indicated by its name (pisum, a pea), ailffio it is another 
designation—os subrotundum. It presents but onC; l^i^ular 
surface, which is situated on the posterior part, or baspj. and 
rests on the anterior surface of the cuneiform bone. .It affords 
attachment to the annular ligament of the caqms, to the flexor 
carpi ulnaris muscle, and to the abductor of the little finger. 

The first three carpal bones form, when in appdsitipn', a 
rounded convex surface, which corresponds yitli the ^coWavity 
presented by the radius and the inter-articular cartiTagb.' The 
greater part of their lower surface constitutes a deep hollow, 
which receives the head of the os magnum and a small part of 
the unciform bone; and on the outer side a part of this range 
(the lower convex surface of the scaphoid) is received intb a 
slight depression of the second row, formed by the trapezium 
and trapezoid. (See figure 51.) 


BONES OF THE SECOND ROW, 

THE TRATEZIUM. 

^'he name of this bone^ is taken from its presenting four un¬ 
equal edges at its posterior aspect, and it has also been known as 
the “os multangulum majus.” It is placed at the radial border 
of the carpus, between the metacarpal bone of the thumh and 
the scaphoid bone. It is known by the angular appearance of 
its dorsal surface, and by the tubercle and groove at its palmar 
aspect. 

Superiorly concave, it articulates with the scaphoid bone; 
inferiorly, concjivc from behind forward, and convex transversely, 
with the first metacarpal bone; on the ulnar side, with the 
trapezoid bone, and, by a small surface situated more infcribrly, 
with the edge of the second metacarpal bone ; on the radial and 
posterior sides it gives attachment to ligaments; anteriorly it 
presents a groove® traversed by the tendon of the flexor'earpL 


* “ Caroo extra ordineni appositiun cst, assidens patellae in modum, aut 
scsamoidei.”—“ B. S. Albiiii dc sceleto hum. liber,” p. 410. 
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radialis, and a ridge to which the annular ligament of the carpus 
is attached. It arti^lates with four bones. 

THE TKAPEZOID BONE. 

This is a small bone’ compared with those between which it 
is placed, viz. the trapezium, scaphoid, and os magnum; in form 
and position it has some resemblance to a wedge, and but little 
to a trapezium, except that its posterior surface is bounded by 
four unequal edges. In contradistinction to the preceding bone, 
this received the name “ os multangulum minus.” 

It articulates superiorly with the scaphoid bone; inferiorly, 
with the second mctacarjial bone; on the ulnar side with the 
os magnum; on the radial side, with the trapezium : the ante¬ 
rior and posterior surfaces afford attachment to ligaments. It 
articulates with four bones. 

os MAGNLTM. 

This" is the largest of the carpal bones ; its form is oblong, 
round superiorly, cubic inferlf^ly; the superior surface, named 
its “ head,” (whence it is sometimes called “ os capitatum,”) is 
supported by a narrowed portion, named the “ neck;” its greatest 
convexity is in the antero-postcrior direction, where it is received 
into a cavity formed by the scaphoid and the scmi-lunar bone; 
it articulates, inferiorly, by three distinct surfaces, of which the 
middle is the largest, with the second, third, and fourth ineta- 
carpail^bones; on the ulnar side, with the unciform bone; on 
the radial side, with the trapezoid bone : the anterior and poste¬ 
rior aspects arc rough (particularly the former) for the attach¬ 
ment of ligaments. It articulates with seven bones. 

THE UNCIEORM BONE. 

The “hook-shaped” bone^ (uncus, a hook,) is readily dis¬ 
tinguished from the rest by the curved process^" upon its palmar 
surface'. it articulates, superiorly, with the semi-lunar bone ; 
inferiorly, by two distinct surfaces, with the fourth and fifth 
metacarpal bones; on the ulnar side, with the cuneiform bone; 
on the radial side, with the os magnum: anteriorly its hooked 
process affords attachment to the anterior annular ligament of 
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the carpus; posteriorly a rough surface also gives attachment to 


ligaments. 


It articulates "with fi.ve bones. 



THE METACARPUS. 

This forms the second or middle por- Fig, 52. 

tion of the hand, being situated between 
the carpus and the phalanges; it is 
composed of five bones, which are named 
first, second, &c. in their numerical or¬ 
der, the enumeration being commenced 
at the radial side. These bones arc 
placed parallel one with the other, and 
nearly on the same plane, with the ex¬ 
ception of the first, which is more ante¬ 
rior than the rest, and alters in its rela¬ 
tive position to them in its various 
movements. 

The metacarpal bones vary in size. 

The first is thicker and shorter than 

the others. The second and<Bfcird do not differ strikingly 
one from the other in dimensions, and they are longer than the 
rest. The fourth exceeds the fifth in size. They are all 
slightly concave on the palmar surface, convex on the dorsal, 
larger at their extremities than in the body or middle part, ter¬ 
minated at the carpal extremity by an unequal eminence, and at 
the digital by a rounded head. 

The bodies are triangular in shape; each presentirf^ three 
surfaces, and as many borders. Of the surfaces, two are placed 
laterally, the third looks backwards; one of the angles is in 
front, and the others at each side of the dorsal surface. From 
this shape and position of the sides, it results that the bones be¬ 
come narrow towards the palmar aspect of the hand, and that the 
spaces between them (interosseous) increase from behind forward. 

The body of the first metacarpal bone wants the triangular 
shape of the others; it is more compressed from before back- 


* The bones of the hand—carpus, metacarpus, and fingers—seen on the 
palmar surface. For explanation of the numerals on the carpal bonra, see 
note, page 129. 
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wards, and resembles one of the phalanges in shape. There are 
some slight peculiarities of the dorsal surface in the several 
metacarpal bones. It is convex and smooth in the first, and 
presents in the second, third, and fourth, a longitudinal line, 
which, bifurcating, forms the sides of a triangular surface, ex¬ 
tending over two-thirds of their length; in the fifth, also, is ob¬ 
served a prominent longitudinal line, directed, obliquely, from 
the ulnar to the radial side. I’he lateral surfaces afford attach¬ 
ment to the dorsal interosseous muscles. 

The carpal extremity (base) presents, in each, some peculi¬ 
arities which render a separate description necessary.—By refe¬ 
rence to the difference of their carpal extremities, the bones may 
be distinguished one from the other, and the more readily if their 
relative size be at the same time taken into account. On the 
superior extremity of the first is observed a surface, concave 
in J,he antero-posterior direction, and convex from side to 
side, which articulates with the trapezium; this bone has no 
lateral articulating surface.— In the second, an angular de¬ 
pression receives the trapezoid bone, and, on the radial side, a 
small surface articulates \)rith ^e trapezium; at the ulnar side, 
the margin is extended obli(prely backwards, so as to become 
wedged in between the trapezoid and the third metacarpal bone, 
and articulates by its tip with the os magnum.—On the third, 
a nearly plane surface articulates with the os magnum; on the 
radial and ulnar sides are surfaces for articulation with the con¬ 
tiguous metacarpal bones.—Two articular surfaces of the fourth 
join with the os magnum and unciform ; the radial side has two 
surfaces, and the ulnar side one, for articulation with the cor¬ 
responding surfaces of the bone on each side.—On the fifth, a 
concave surface, directed outwards, corresponds with the unci¬ 
form bone; at the radial side is a surface for the fourth meta¬ 
carpal bone, and on the opposite side there is a prominence 
without an articular surface. 

The digital extremities (heads) of all are convex, and articu¬ 
lated with the phalanges, the smooth surfaces extending farther 
on the palmar than on the dorsal aspect of the bones; and on the 
sides of these are inequalities for the attachment of ligaments. 
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BONES OF THE FINGERS. 

These arc fourteen in number; each, with the exception of 
the thumb, having three separate pieces (phalanges, inter- 
nodia). Of these the first is longer than the second, and the 
second than the third. Like other long bones, each is divided 
into a body and two extremities, of which one represents the 
base and the other the head. Winslow and some other anato¬ 
mists reckon three phalanges in the thumb, as they conceive 
that its posterior, or most moveable bone, resembles the first 
phalanges of the fingers, rather than the metacarpal bones. But 
if its confonnation be examined with attention, more especially 
that of its anterior extremity, and .also its mode of articulation 
with the bone in front of it, its analogy with the metacarpal 
range will appear more striking than with the first digital pha¬ 
langes ; and so it is considered by Meckel, Portal, H. and .1. 
Cloquet. 

The bodies of the first row or phalanx are convex on the 
dorsal sxirface, and flat from side to,, side on the palmar, but 
arched from before backwards; Iffe palmar surface is bounded by 
two margins which give insertion to the fibrous sheaths of the 
flexor tendons. 

The larger or posterior extremities present an oval concave 
surface, whose greatest diameter is from side to side, intended 
to receive the convex heads of the corresponding metacarpal 
bones. The anterior exlrcmiiies, smaller than the other, end 
in two small lateral condyles, with a slight groove Tetetween 
them, both being ada])tecl to the base of the contiguous bones,, 
so as to form ginglyinoid, or hinge joints. The articular sur¬ 
face is prolonged farther on the palmar than on the dorsal asjject, 
which allows a more free range to the motion of flexion. The 
margins of the articular surfaces arc rough and prominent for the 
attachment of ligaments. 

The second or middle row consists of four bones, the thumb 
having only two pieces corresponding with those of the first and 
last phalanx. Smaller than the preceding set, they still re¬ 
semble them in their general outline. The broader, or posterior 
extremity, ends in an articular surface, divided by a slight ridge 
extending from before backwards, the lateral parts being con- 
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cave, for the reception of the two eminences on the contiguous 
bone ; the anterior extremity is divided into two lateral convex 
surfaces, which are lodged in depressions in the base of the last 
phalanx. 

The' third row (phalanges unguium,) consists of five pieces, 
that of the thumb being the largest. They are convex on 
the dorsal, flat on the palmar surface, rough at the summit, 
which corresponds with the points of the fingers, and at the 
base, for the attachment of ligaments and the flexor tendons. 
The articular surface, at the base, resembles that of the base of 
the second phalanx, in having two shallow concavities divided 
by a central convex line. 

Attachments of muscles. — 1. To the carpal bones. The 
pisiform bone gives origin to the abductor minimi digiti, and 
insertion to the flexor carpi ulnaris; the trapezium to the op- 
ponens and abductor pollicis; the trapezoid to part of the 
flexor brevis pollicis; the os magnum to part of the same ; 
the unciform to the flexor brevis minimi digiti and to the 
adductor. 

2. To the metacarpal bones. The first., or that of the 
thumb, gives insertion to the’extensor ossis metacarpi pollicis 
and to the opponens pollicis, and origin to part of the abductor 
indicis: the second, or that of the fore-finger, to the flexor carpi 
radialis at its palmar end, and to the extensor carpi radialis lon- 
gior on the dorsal surface of its base, and by its lateral surfaces, 
to the first two dorsal inter-ossei muscles and one palmar: the 
third, to the extensor caqii radialis brevior, to the adductor 
pollicie^ and also to two dorsal inter-ossei: the fourth, to two 
dorsal inter-ossei and one palmar: the ffth, to the extensor 
carpi ulnaris, and the adductor or opponens minimi digiti, to 
one dorsal and one palmar inter-osseous muscle. 

8. To the bones of the fingers. Those of the first range of 
the four fingcre give attachment by their lateral borders to the 
tendinous sheaths of the flexor tendons ; their dorsal surface is 
covered by the expansion of the extensor tendons. The bones 
of the second row give insertion at their dorsal surface to the 
tendons of the extensor communis; the tendons of the flexor 
sublimis are inserted into their bases at the palmar surface. The 
third set gives insertion to the tendons of the flexor profundus; 
the fibres of the extensor communis are also continued on their 
dorsal aspect. 
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The Jirsl phalanx of the thumb gives insertion to the exten¬ 
sor primi internodii, to the flexor brevis, to the adductor and 
abductor pollicis : the second phalanx to the flexor longus, and 
to the extensor secundi intemodii. 


OSSIFICATION OF THK CARPAL BONES. 


The carpus is altogether cartilaginous at the general period Condition 
of birth (fig. 53, a). In the course of the first year after, 
ossification begins in the os magnum, which is followed speedily after; 
by the unciform bone (b. ^ *). 

I'lie pyramidal or cuneiform is the next to receive an osseous at three 
deposit, and this occurs in the third year (c. ^). years; 



In the fifth year nuclei are formed in the trapezufm and at five; 
semi-lunar; and, as at the end of that year the nucleus in the, 
former bone is the larger, it is to be inferred that it preceded 
the other in its growth («. ■* ®). . : ^ 

At about eight years of age the scaphoid, and soon after the at eight; 
trapezoid, begin to ossify. The granule for the first makes its 
appearance near the lower end of the bone (e. ** ^). 

Lastly, the pisiform contains an osseous granule about the at twelve, 
twelfth year. 


• A. The state of tlie various parts of the hand in a full-grown foetus is 
shown in this figure. There is no osseous point in the carpus, hut the 
metacarpal bones and the phalanges arc ossified to a considerable extent. 
B. This figure represents the state of the bones about the end pf the first 
year after birth ; <!. shows their condition about the third year; d. at the 
fifth year ; and e. about the ninth. 1. Os 
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OSSIFICATION OF THE METACARPAL BONES. 


Only one 
centre for 
eacli bone. 
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carpus. 


Two cen¬ 
tres for each 
bone. 


The carpal bones arc formed each from a single centre. It 
may be observed that, in examining their condition during tlic 


Fip;. 53 (continued). 



first years of life, the relative periods at which tlieir ossification 
begin.s, may, in a great degree, be determined by the compara¬ 
tive extent to which the deposit of bone has encroached on the 
pre-existing cartilages. 


OSSIFICATION OF THE METACARPAL BONES. 

The other parts of the frame-work of the hand differ widely 
from the car^ius in the time at which their ossification com¬ 
mences, inasmuch as the process is far advanced before the end 
of foetal life. Each metacarpal bone is formed from two parts. 


1. Os magnum. 2. The unciruriii hone. 3. Tlie j)yraii)i<lal or cunei¬ 
form. 4. Semi-lunar. 5. l'ra])ezium. G. Scajihoid. 7. Trapezoid. 8. 
Metttcaipal bones—tlie jirincipal ]>iece. 8.* I'hc epiphyses of the metacarpal 
bones of fingers. 8.' The ej)iphysis of the metacarj)al bone of the thumb. 
S). The first range of phalanges ; !>.• their cpijdiyses. 9.* Epiphysis of the 
first bone of the thumb. 10. The second row of jdialangcs. 10.' The epi¬ 
physis of the second bone of the thumb. 11. The last row of the fingers ; 
11.* their epiphyses. 

N.B. The car])al bones are numbered according to the order of their 
appearance, except the trapezium and semi-lunar, whose numbers have 
been accidentally transposed.—An apjK-arancc <»f ossification ought to have 
been shown in figure n. for the epiphyses of the second range of phalanges. 
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or of what may be considered a principal piece and an epiphysis. 
Its ossifieation begins shortly after the bones of the fore-arm in 
the middle of the body, and the process extends over the greater 
part of the bone, including its upper extremity (c. n^. E.®*). 
About the third year of age an osseous granule appears in the 
lower end, and the epiphysis resulting from its increase joins 
the principal piece before mentioned towards the twentieth 
year. Such is the mode of construction of thfe metacarpal 
bones of the fingers. That of the thumb differs in the 
position of the epiphysis, which is formed on its upper or carpal 
extremity, instead of the lower extremity,—this being produced 
by an extension from the larger or principal piece of the bone 
(c. 1 ). E.”). And thus, in the manner of its growth, as well as 
in its shape, the metacarpal bone of the thumb assimilates to the 
phalanges. 


OSSIFICATION OF THE BONES OF THE FINGERS. 

These bones are likewise formed from two parts. The ossifi¬ 
cation begins about the same time as in the metacarpal bones; 
but it is stated by Meckel and others, that the primary nuclei 
do not appear in the bones of the second row for some time 
after they have been jicrccptible in those of the first and last. 
The deposit of osseous matter from each primary nucleus, in¬ 
volves all the corresponding bone except its upper extremity. 

The additional piece or epiphysis begins to ossify at the 
third or fourth year in the first row, and a year later in the 
others; * and the bones ai’c completed by the junction df their 
parts before the twentieth year. 


■* The periods assigned hy lie'clard for the appearance of ossiiic gnanules 
in tlie e])iphyses of the phalanges are as follows :—for those of tlie first 
range, three or four years ; for the second or middle range, seven years ; and 
for the last, or ungual, four or five years. 

Some })reparations in iny collcetion demonstrate that the time here con¬ 
nected witli the appearance of bone for the epiphyses of the second phalanges 
cannot he generally correct. One case bearing on the point may be specially 
referred to, because no doubt could exist concerning tlie age, or with re^^ct 
to the previously healthy state of the limb. I amputated the arm of a delwte 
female child, who on the day before the operation had attained the agd*of 
live years. The removal of the limb was rendered necessary in consequence 
of an injury. In the hand of this child the epiphyses of the three sets of 
bones of the fingers are advanced in ossification, and projiortionally to the 
of the cartilage those of the ungual row appear smallest. 
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INNOMINATE BONE. (OS INNOMINATUM.—OS COXiE.) 


Position. 


Division 
into parts. 


This bone, fig. 54, is of so complex and irregular a form, 
that it bears no perceptible resemblance to any other known 
object, and therefore remains “ unnamed” and unnameablc. 
The two bones thus distinguished by the negation of a name 
are situated at the inferior and lateral parts of the trunk, ex¬ 
tending from the sacrum forwards to the median line, where 
they are connected together. Tlirough the intervention of the 
sacrum, which is wedged in between them, they receive the 


Fig. r»4.* 




weight of the body from the 
vertebral column, and trans¬ 
mit it to the lower extremi¬ 
ties; thus placed, and being 
somewhat curved in their 
general outline, they cir¬ 
cumscribe the greater part 
of the cavity of the pelvis, 
the sides and fore-part of 
which they form. 

To facilitate the descrip¬ 
tion of this very irregular 
bone, it is convenient to con¬ 
sider separately each of the 
parts into which it is found 
divided in early life, viz. the 
ilium, os pubis, and ischium. 


* The iiinoniinatc hone of the right side.—1. Dorsum ilii. 2. The .supe¬ 
rior curved line. 3. The inferior curved line. 4. Surface for the attach¬ 
ment of the gluteus maxinius. 5. The crista of the ilium, fi. The anterior 
superior sj)inous process of the ilium. 7. The anterior inferior spinous pro¬ 
cess. 8. The posterior inferior spinous process. 9. The posterior superior 
spinous process. 10. A notch, which forms part of the sacro-sciatic notch. 
11. The horizontal branch of the puhes. 12. The ilio-pectineal eminence. 
13. The surface of the pubes, which goes to fonn the symphysis. 14. The 
angle of the pubes. 16. Its descending ramus. 1C. The body of the 
ischium. 17. A groove for the obturator externus. 18. Line to which tlie 
quadratus femoris is connected. 19. The spine of the ischium. 20. A 
smooth cartilaginous surface on which the obturator interims turns. 21. The 
tuberosity of die ischium. 22. Ramus of the ischium. 23. The acetabu¬ 
lum. 24. The brim of the acetabulum. 26. The notch of the acetabulum. 
26. The depressed non-cartilaginous part of the acetabulum. 27. The obtu¬ 
rator foramen. 
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THE ILIUM. (os ILIUM.) 

The ilimn, or iliac portion of the os innominatum, con- ilium; 
stitutes the upper part of the bone, where it is broad and ex¬ 
panded ; it is situated at the superior and lateral part of the 
pelvis. Its surfaces, borders, and angles must be considered 
successively. 

The external surface (^dorsum) convex before, concave its dorsum, 
posteriorly, is marked by two curved lines running from before 
backwards. The superior one®, commencing at the anterior su- Curved 
perior spinous process, arches downwards to the margin of the 
sacro-sciatic notch. A space, narrowed before, and wider pos- and spaces 
teriorly, is included between the line just noticed, the margin 
of the crista ilii, and the border of the rough surface for the 
attachment of the gluteus maximus ; from this space the gluteus 
medius arises. The inferior curved line ® is shorter and less 
strongly marked than the superior; it commences at the anterior 
inferior spinous process, and inclines backward to the sacro- 
sciatic notch. The space between these lines gives origin to 
the gluteus minimus. On its posterior and superior part is ob¬ 
served a rough surface*, which gives attachment to the gluteus 
maximus muscle. The internal surface of the ilium is divided 
into three parts. One anterior, smooth, concave, and of con¬ 
siderable extent, is called the iliac Jossa ; the posterior one is Iliac fossa, 
partly rough and uneven for the attachment of ligaments, and in 
part smooth for its articulation with the “ auricular” surface of Articular 
the sacrum; whilst the third is smooth, much smaller than the 
others, and is the only part that enters into the formation of the* 
true pelvis. 

The superior border®, {crista ilii,) extending from before The crista, 
backwards, is thick, convex, and arched; it forms an epiphysis in 
infancy, and is sometimes called the spine of the ilium, but more 
properly its crest or crista; its anterior extremity curves inwards, 
the posterior outwards. This border presents an external and 
internal lip {labium), and a rough interval, to each of which 
muscles arc attached. 

Thje anterior border, depressed and excavated, descends from The antc- 
the superior border or crista towards the os pubis, with which it 
is continuous ; its junction with the crista is marked by a pro- 
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THE ILIUM. 
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minent point, called the anterior superior spinous process^'; 
and that ^101 the pubes, by an obtuse elevation, common to the 
two bones, called the ilio-pectincal eminence^^. This border 
presents two excavations, separated by a prominent point, called 
the anterior inferior spinous process'^. The interval between 
the latter and the ilio-pectincal eminence gives transmission to 
the iliacus and psoas muscles, and that between the spinous pro¬ 
cesses transmits the external cutaneous nerve, and gives origin to 
some fibres of the sartorius muscle. 

The posterior border also presents two notches, separated by 
a prominent point of bone, called the posterior inferior spinous 
process^ ; above which is another bony eminence, called the 
posterior superior spinous process^; of the notches, the in¬ 
ferior and larger one contributes to form the sacro-sciatic 
notch. 


Of the three angles of the bone, the two superior ones corre¬ 
spond with the spinous processes (anterior and posterior) ; the 
inferior is represented by the constricted part of the bone. Here 
wc observe, besides the surfaces by which the ilium joins the os 
pubis and ischium, one external, smooth, concave part, forming 
a portion of the acetabulum, the deep cavity which receives the 
head of the femur. 


Muscular Attachments of muscles. —To the interval between the crista 
ments" superior curved line on the dorsal surface, is attached 

the gluteus medius ; to the space between the curved lines, the 
gluteus minimus ; to the posterior rough surface, the gluteus 
maximus; to the internal surface, or iliac fossa, the iliacus 
muscle. 


To the anterior half of the external lip of its crista is attach¬ 
ed the obliquus externus abdominis; to the posterior third of 
the same lip, the latissimus dorsi; to the anterior two-thirds of 
the interval between the lips, the obliquus intemus; and to the 
remainder, the erector spin®; to the anterior three-fourths of 
the inner lip, the transversalis abdominis; to the posterior fourth 
of the same lip, the quadratus lumborum. 

To the external surface of the anterior superior spinous pro¬ 
cess is attached the tensor vaginaj femoris ; to the process and 
the notch beneath it, the sartorius; to the anterior j|||jferior 
spine, the straight tendon of the rectus femoris; and to a de- 
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prcssion .above the brim of the acetabulum, the external tendon 
of that same muscle. 

Articulations. — This bone articulates with the sacrum, and 
joins by bony union with the os pubis and the ischium. 


os PUBIS. (os PECTINIS.) 

The pubic bone forms the anterior and inner part of the os 
innominatum; and is divisible into two elongated portions, 
(branches, rami,) connected by a more expanded part, which 
may be considered the body of the bone.* 

Of the rami., the superior one (fig, 5.5, “) is thick and hori¬ 
zontal in its direction {ramus horizontalis; crus superius. 
Alb.), and presents three surfaces, separated by three prominent 
lines. The superior surface, slightly depressed, is covered by 
the pcctineus muscle; the internal is smooth, and forms part of 
the pelvic cavity; the external or inferior, overhanging the 
obturator foramen, and looking downwards to the top of the 
thigh, is deeply grooved. The groove is directed obliquely 
forwards and inwards, and marks the course of the obturator 
vessels and nerve. 

The external extremity of the bone is thick, and presents 
three faces; one, concave, forms part of the acetabulum; an¬ 
other, superior, connects it with the ilium (the junction being 

* As the description here given of the pubic division of the innominate 
bone differs from that contained in other anatomical works, in so far as the 
part named “the body” is concerned, it is necessary to make rrfprcnce 
briefly to some of tho.se works, in order to jirevcnt misapprehension.—Monro, 
Bichat, and Cloquet neither recognise the division into “ rami,” nor apply 
the name “ body’’ to any part of the bone. Albinus usually mentions the 
rami under the name “ crura,” and refers to them as “ cornua tanqiiam 
crura,” but he does not use the term “body;” and Scemmerring and 
Blumcnbach pursue the same plan. Winslow, Sabatier, Boyer, and Cruveil- 
hier treat of the pubes as divisible into the two branches’, and likewise mention 
the horizontal branch as the body of the bone, using indifferently cither terra. 
Hildebrandt and Weber, and Meckel differ from the last-mentioned manner 
of naming the parts only by applying the word “ body,” not to the entire of 
the horizontal branch, but to its outer and thickest part, which joins with the 
ilium and ischium, and contributes to form the acetabulum.—Considering 
the difference thus shown to exist among anatomical authorities, and that the 
central expanded part, at which the rami meet, requires some designation 
(for more easy reference in the description of other structures), while it docs 
not seem|([|cessary so to distinguish the outer end of the bone, the plan pur¬ 
sued in tnetext is perhaps admissible. 
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OS PUBIS. 
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marked by a rounded elevation’®, called the ilio-pectineal 
eminence) ; the third, inferior, is joined with the ischium. 

The internal extremity, the hody^^, flat and compressed, is 
irregularly quadrilateral in shape. In front it gives attachment 
to muscles, and behind, forming part of the cavity of the pelvis, 
it looks towards the urinary bladder. The inner margin of the 
body is joined to the corresponding part of the opposite bone 
by an intervening cartilage, the junction being termed the 
symphysis pubis to grow together). Leading out¬ 

wards from the symphysis, whose direction is vertical, may be 
observed another margin, nearly an inch in length, which is 
placed horizontally, and named the crista. The angle formed 
by the crista and symphysis, is termed the angle of the pubes’*; 
the crista is terminated externally by a projecting nodule of 
bone — the tuberosity or spine, from which runs outwards a 
sh&rp line {pecten), a portion of the ilio-pectineal line, giving 
attachment to Gimbernat’s ligament, and to the pectineus 
muscle, and marking the margin or upper boundary of the true 
pelvis. 

The descending ramus, or branch of the bone’^ inclines out¬ 
wards and downwards from the body, forming an angle with it, 
becomes thin, and unites with the ascending ramus of the 
ischium. Its inner surface is smooth; the external is rough, 
for the attachment of muscles. One of its borders, thick and 
rough and somewhat everted, forms with the opposite bone an 
arch, called the arch of the pubes; the other border, sharp and 
thin, forms part of the margin of the obturator foramen. 

Attachment of muscles. —To the crista arc attached the py- 
ramidalis and rectus abdominis; to the tuberosity and anterior 
surface, the obliquus externus; to the pectineal line, the pecti¬ 
neus and Gimbernat’s ligament; to the crista, and part of the 
same line, the obliquus internus and transvcrsalis. 

To the external surface, at the tuberosity, and a little below 
it, the adductor longus; to the body, the adductor brevis; to 
the line of the symphysis and the ramus, the gracilis; and to 
the margin of the foramen, at its inner side, the obturator ex- 
temus. To the pelvic surface, part of the obturator internus 
and levator ani. 
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ISCHIUM. (os COXENDICIS.) 

-The ischium forms the posterior and lowest part of the os Ischium, 
innominatum; it consists of two parts, a body and a ramus, 
united at an angle, so as to give the bone somewhat the figure of 
a hook. 

The body, fig. 64,*®, or larger part, short, thick, and somewhat The body, 
triangular in form, presents three surfaces or aspects, which look 
in different directions; there are three borders, and two ex¬ 
tremities. On its external surface may be observed a smooth 
concave part, which forms more than two-fifths of the aceta¬ 
bulum, and is surrounded by a curved prominent line, which 
forms the lower border of that cavity; beneath this is a groove 
directed horizontally backwards, corresponding with the tendon 
of the obturator extern us muscle ; and still lower a rough line***, 
which bounds the tuberosity of the ischium, and gives attach¬ 
ment to the quadratus femoris. The internal surface of this 
portion of the bone is smooth, and forms part of the cavity of 
the pelvis. This is broad at its upper part, as it comprises the 
interval between the spine or spinous process*® and the margin Spine, 
of the obturator foramen. Below this process it becomes 
narrowed, constricted, and rounded oflp at its back, so as to 
form a pulley-like surface^®, in the interval between the spine 
and the tuberosity where the obturator internus muscle winds 
round its border. The posterior surface, broad at its upper 
part where it comprises the space between the spine jind the 
margin of the acetabulum, then becomes narrowed and de¬ 
pressed, and finally ends in a rough and rather prominent surface 
bounded by well defined borders, which is the tuberosity of the 
ischium. 

The tuberosity^^, {tuber ischii,') thick and rounded, forms Tuberosity, 
the part on which the body is supported in the sitting position; 
to this circumstance the name of the bone has been supposed to 
refer Qiayjtiv KOi&fifJbivovg — quod sustineat sedentes).* This 
rough prominence presents three impressions upon it, corre- 


• RAnus “ In librum Galeni dc ossibus, ad tyrones commentarius” &o., 
cap. 26, in “ Oper,” p. 612.—The name in the German language—^itzbein, 
or SitzstUck—^has reference to the same circumstance. 

L 
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sponding ■with the points of attachment of the three long flexor 
muscles of the leg. 

Tl^c superior extremity of the bone (if it be examined in 
early li^e, ■when the bone can be detached from the ilium and os 
pubis, or after a section has been made of the os innominatum, 
so as to divide it into its three parts,) presents three surfaces, of 
■which two are flat and triangular, and mark its junction with the 
ilium and os pubis ; the other, concave and smooth, forms part 
of the acetabulum. The inferior extremity of the body of the 
bone is identified with the tuberosity. 

The ramus of the ischium is the flat, thin part, which 
ascends forwards and inwards from the tuberosity, towards the 
ramus of the os pubis with which it is united. Ope margin of 
the ramus, thick, rough, and somewhat everted, forms part of 
the inferior outlet of the pelvis; the other, thin and shar[>, 
boupds the obturator foramen; its external surface looks out¬ 
wards and do^wnwards, is rough for the attachment of muscles; 
the inner surface forms part of the lower circumference of the 
pelvis. 

Attachments of muscles .—To the outer border of the tuber¬ 
osity and the coiitiguous part of the ramus, the adductor mag- 
nus; to the inner margin of the tuberosity at its fore-part, the 
erector penis and the transversus perinsei; to the ramus, the 
compressor urethrae; the internal obturator muscle to the pos¬ 
terior surface of the bone behind the thyroid or obturator fora¬ 
men ; the external muscle of the same name to the inner margin 
of the obturator foramen in front of the bone. 

To xhe posterior surface of the tuberosity, the three flexors of 
the leg, scil. the biceps, semi-tendinosus, and semi-membra- 
nosus; to the rough line on the outer surface which bounds the 
tuberosity, the quadratus femoris; to the external surface of the 
spine, the gemellus superior; to the adjacent border of the 
tuberosity, the gemellus inferior; to the spinous process, the 
levator ani and the coccygeus. 

Acetabulum .—At the junction of the three pieces of the os 
innominatum is situated the cavity which articulates with the 
head of the femur®®. It is called acetabulum^ also the cotyloid 
or cup-shaped cavity (xoruKri, a cup; ^ihog). Of this the 
ischium forms somewhat more than two-fifths, the iliunf some¬ 
what less than two-fifths, the remainder being made up by the 
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os pubis. It is surrounded in the greater part of its extent by 
a margin or supercilium®'*', which is most prominent towards the 
superior and external part; but at the opposite point, t>r to¬ 
wards the obturator foramen, it is deficient, leaving a ootch^®, its notch 
(cotifloid notch, sometimes also called incisura acelabult). The 
greater part of the cavity is covered with cartilage in the natural 
condition; but towards the notch there is a part depressed be¬ 
neath the rcst®^, and which lodges the round ligament with some 
synovial fringes : this has no cartili^ginous coating. 

When we examine the pelvis as a whole, we observe that 
these articulating cavities, placed toward the lateral walls of the direction, 
pelvis, look downwards and forwards, with an inclination out¬ 
wards, and that they rest, when the body is erect, upon the 
globular heads of the thigh-bones, which they lodge. 'J’he 
margin of each cavity is rough and uneven ; but in the recent 
state it is rendered smooth by a fibro-cartilaginous rim, wJuch 
runs round it, and increases its depth. Where the osseous 
margin is deficient (at the cotyloid notch), its place is supplied 
by a fibrous band, so stretched across as not altogether to fill 
it up, but rather to bridge it over, leaving a space beneath it 
for the entrance of vessels into the interior of the joint. 

To the inner side of the acetabulum is found, in the dried 
bone, a large aperture’^’^; which, however, in the natural con¬ 
dition, is almost completely closed by a fibrous membrane. It 
is called obturator foramen, (f. obturatorium, perhaps more Obturator 
properly obturatum,) from the circumstance of its being closed 
by a membrane or ligament. It is also called foramen Jihyroi- 
deum (shield-shaped, 6v§sog, a shield), from it^ shape ; and not 
unfrequcntlyybramen ovale. It is somewhat of an oval fornj in • 
the male, its longest diameter being extended obliquely down¬ 
wards and outwards; in the female it is a three-sided figtirc, 
with rounded angles. 

Ossification. —The innominate bone is formed from three Ossifica- 
principal pieces, one for each of the divisions of the bone, and 
four epiphyses, together with a thin stratum interposed between Primitive 
the principal divisions of the bone at their place of junction. nuclei; 

Osseous matter becomes apparent in the ilium at a very early the first 
period,—about the time it shows itself in the vertebral eolumn, juum” ^ 
or soon after. It is first discernible at the lower part of this date. ’ 
division of the bone, immediately above the sciatic notch. 

L 2 
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OSSIFICATION OF THE INNOMINATE BONE. 
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After a considerable interval of time, and about tlie third 
month from conception, a nucleus appears in the ischium, in 
the thick part below the acetabulum. And between the fourth 
and fifth months the last of the principal centres of ossification 
is distinguishable in the horizontal branch of the pubes. 


Fig. 55.* 


n 



At the usual time of birth the deposit of bone has extended 
considerably from the primitive nuclei; but the crest of the 
ilium is still largely cartilaginous, and the internal parts of the 
ischium and pubes are in the same condition, bony matter 
having at this period only begun to incline to the inner side of 
the obturator foramen, fig. 65, a. 

• Some stages of the growth of the innominate bone arc lierc exemplified. 

Figure A. shows it.s condition in a full-grown foetus. Ossification has ex¬ 
tended from the primitive nuclei. But the crista ilii i.s largely cartilaginous ; 
the pubes and ischium are in the same condition at the inner side of the obtu¬ 
rator foramen, and a considerable cartilaginous interval separates the pieces 
in the acetabulum, b. This has been sketched from a preparation taken 
from a child under six years of age. Bony matter, spreading over the hone, 
has involved the inner side of the ischium and pubes, but the osseous parts 
of their rami are still at some distance apart, c. The rami of the ischium 
and pubes are joined ; a cartilaginous Y-shaped interspace is apparent in the 
acetabulum, n. This figure is from the body of a person aged about twenty 
years. Union has taken place in the acetabulum, and the epiphyses are 
fully formed. 

1. Ilium. 2. Ischium. 3. Pubes. 4. Y-shaped piece. (This is a plan. 
In the preparations of my collection this formation occurs in several frag¬ 
ments, which together would constitute a piece of this kind.) 6. Epiphysis 
of the crest of the ilium. 6. That for the tuber ischii. 7. Fof the pubes. 
8. For the anterior-inferior spine of the ilium. 
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About the sixth year after birth the rami of the ischium and 
pubes are nearly altogether ossified, (fig. 55, n,) and they soon 
after join (c). ';« /!> Jxa. 

The three divisions of the bone approach one to the other in 
the acetabulum, by the extension of the ossific process from the 
primary nuclei (fig. 55, a. b. c.) ; and about the thirteenth or 
fourteenth year a distinct deposit of bony matter is observable 
in the cartilage which separates them in this situation. The 
added formation may occur in a single mass (I have hitherto 
found it to consist of several fragments) ; and, from the shape 
it necessarily assumes, it is named the Y-shaped piece. The 
union, therefore, of the ilium, ischium, and pubes occurs through 
the medium, of the interposed piece or pieces now described, 
and it takes place after the usual time of puberty; the two first 
named joining in the first instance. 

About the age of puberty epiphyses begin to make thei| ap¬ 
pearance as follows: 

а. On the crest of the ilium reaching over its whole length (n*). 

б. In the anterior-inferior spine of the same part (n®). This 
epiphysis is not constant; it is said to occur more frequently in 
the male than the female. 

c. The tuberosity of the ischium becomes covered by a broad, 
curved crust, which reaches upwards some way in a pointed form 
on the ramus (i>®). 

d. Lastly, the inner margin of the pubes receives a small 
cpiphysary plate (u’), which is stated by Bedard to be present 
more frequently in the female than the male skeleton. 

The epiphyses are all joined to tbe bone about the fwenty- 
fifth year. 


THE PELVIS. 

The pelvis, or basin-shaped cavity, which is made up of the 
ossa innominata, the sacrum, and coccyx, deserves to be atten¬ 
tively examined, not merely as to the details of the parts which 
compose it, but as to its general conformation. 

The external surface. — Taking the objects which are de¬ 
serving of notice on the external surface, from before backwards, 
and begipning at the median line, we observe the symphysis 
pubis, or the line of junction between the two bones of that 
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name; its direction is vertical, its depth greater in the male 
than in the female; beneath it is an angular space, the pubic or 
suh-puhic arch, bounded by the rami of the ossa pubis and 
ischia at each side. On each side of the arch is the thyroid or 
obturator foramen above noticed, and still more laterally the 
acetabulum, above which rises the broad convex part of the 
ilium (dorsum ilii). Posteriorly, along the middle line, are 
situated the tubercles or spinous processes of the sacrum; ex¬ 
ternal to these, the posterior sacral foramina, and next, a broad, 
unequal surface, to which the sciatic ligaments and gluteus maxi- 
mus are attached; and lastly, the large, deep excavation (sacro- 
sciatic ?iotch), bounded by the margins of the sacrum and os 
innominatum. 

The internal surface is divided into two parts by a prominent 
line (ilio-pectineal) leading from the tuberosities of the ossa 
pubis, outwards and backwards, to the prominent point of the 
sacrum {the promontory). This constitutes the margin or brim 
or inlet of the true pelvis, all the part above it being called the 
false pelvis ; as in reality it belongs to the abdomen. 

The superior circumference of the false pelvis is formed on 
each side by the crista ilii; posteriorly may be observed a deep 
notch, which is divided into two parts by the base of the sacrum, 
and anteriorly (in the interval between the anterior-superior 
spinous processes of the ilia) the margin of the bone subsides, 
so as to present a deep exeavation, which in the natural condi¬ 
tion is filled up by the soft parictes of the abdomen. Along 
this margin are placed the anterior-inferior spinous processes of 
the ili^, the ilio-pectineal eminences, the spines or tuberosities 
,of the ossa pubis, with their cristm and angles. The inferior 
circumference or outlet of the pelvis presents three bony emi¬ 
nences (the tuberosities of the ischia on the sides, and the sacrum 
and coccyx behind in the middle line), which are like so many 
promontories, separated by deep excavations. The anterior of 
these (pubic arch), triangular in its form, is bounded on eaeh 
side by the rami of the ischia and ossa pubis, extending up¬ 
wards and inwards from the tuberosities of the ischia to the 
symphysis pubis. The two other notches (sacro-sciatic) are 
placed behind and above the tuberosities, and correspond with 
the interval between the sacrum and os innominatum. When 
examined in the dried bones, their extent is considerable; but 
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in the natural condition they are divided into lesser spaces by 
the sacro-sciatic ligaments. 

Obliquiti/ of the pelvis .—In the erect attitude of the body, 
the direction of the pelvis is so oblique (fig. 56,) that the ante¬ 
rior wall (pubes) looks towards the cavity upwards a# well as 
backwards, and the posterior wall (sacrum and coccyx) is directed 
downwards and forwards. At the same time, the upper and lower 
apertures are inclined forwards. The base of the sacrum‘s is con- 


Fig. 56.* 



sidcrably higher than the upper margin of the symphysis of the 
pubes'; the extent varies in different cases, but ili a large 
number of well-formed female bodies it has been found b^ 
M. Nae^e to be three inches and nine or ten lines. The 
point of the coccyx is stated by the same observer to be— 
taking the average of a large number of cases—seven or eight 
lines higher than the inferior margin of the symphysis of the 
pubes.*|*—The obliquity of the pelvis is considerably greater in 
the foetus and in young children than in the adult. 


* A vertical section of a female pelvis made through the symphysis of 
the pubes and the middle of the sacrum, and showing the left laterul half; 
(reduced from Nacgle’s figure). 1. Symphysis of pubes. 2. Base of sacrum. 
3. Coccyx. 4. Anterior-superior spine of ilium. 6. Tuberosity of ischium. 
6. Spiu% of ischium. 

t M. Nae^le made observations on five hundred healthy females who 
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Axis of the pelvis .—In determining the line which jeould be 
equally distant from the inner surface of the pelviii on all 
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sides, it will be unnecessary to dwell on the lateral walls, 
inasmuch as these resemble one another exactly, and the 
middle point does not in any degree deviate to cither side 
in the whole extent of the cavity. But there is so much 
difference between the anterior and posterior walls,—the one 
to 2 inches in length, and oblique in direction, the other 
about 5 inches long, likewise oblique and much curved,—that 
;Jie axis must be differently situated at different positions. It 


had l)onic children witliout the occurrence of unwonted difficulty: one 
hundred and forty-nine of the number were tall persons, fifty-seven of short 
stature, and the remainder were of middle height; and he found 
That the point of the coccyx was higher than 
the inferior margin of the symphysis pubis (the 
upper angle of the pubic arch) in . . . . 454 

That It was lower than the same point in . 26 

And that it was on the same level in . . .20 

,Thc maximum of elevation of the point of the coccyx above the apex 
iof the arch of the pubes was twenty-two lines, and its maximum of de- 
-ftt'ession below the same point nine lines. The average of all is stated in 
the text.—“ Das weibliche Becken,” &c. Carlsruhc, 1826. 

* A vertical section in outline of the pelvis at its middle, with lines 
Indicating the axis of the pelvis and a horizontal line below the figure. 
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is for tWoeason that several axes or axes for several parts are 
recognized; viz., one for the inlet to the true pelvis, another 
for the outlet, and another again for the intervening space, the 
cavity; and each of these requires some notice.—It rnust be 
premised that the direction of the axis at any point of the 
cavity will be marked by a line running at right angles with the 
middle of the plane of that part. 

The axis of the inlet of the true pelvis.—The plane of 
the true pelvis will, in the section of the cavity, (fig. 56,) 
be represented by a line drawn between the base of the sacrum 
and the upper margin of the pubes, (fig. 57, a, 5,) and a line at 
right angles with its middle, c, d, will give the direction of the 
axis. The axis of this part is therefore directed downwards and 
backwards, and it is usually said to coincide with a line drawn 
from the umbilicus to the lower part of the sacrum; and this is 
not far removed from correctness, for M. Naegle found that in 
the average of a large number of female pelves the lower end of 
such a line would fall against the coccyx (below the middle). 
As regards the axis of the outlet: it is indicated by the line h, g, 
at right angles with the middle of e,f, which represents, in the 
section, the plane of this part of the cavity. It is, therefore, 
directed downwards and forwards ; and, if extended into the 
cavity, would cross an extension of the axis of the inlet. When 
the coccyx is moved backwards, this axis undergoes a correspond¬ 
ing alteration, as indicated by the dotted lines behind h. 

The cavity of the pelvis being much curved, so likewise 
must its axis be; and for general purposes it will be suffi¬ 
ciently correct to say that, beginning with the axis df the 
inlet, and following the curve of the sacrum and coccyx in 
the middle of the cavity, it will terminate in that of the out¬ 
let—in the course of the curved line between d and h.* 

It is to be borne in mind that the foregoing observations 
have reference to the pelvis in the skeleton, its osseous bound¬ 
aries only being considered. To prevent any misapprehen¬ 
sion, it may be well to add, even here, concerning the pelvis of 
the female (in respect to whom the direction of the cavity is 


* The exact course of tlie line may be determined by finding the axes 
of diiferent parts at very short intervals, from above downwards, through 
the cavity, on the principle already referred to, and drawing a line through 
them. 
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of especial practical importance), that in the natural state, the 
bones being clothed with soft parts, there is a difference which 
mainly affects the outlet. In that (the natural) condition, 
the anterior wall is not materially altered, but the posterior 
one is elongated at the lower end, the sacrum and coccyx 
being continued forward by the perinseum. And therefore 
the axis of the real outlet is situated much further forward 
than the position assigned to it in the osseous cavity alone. 

The size and conformation of the pelvis differ very remark¬ 
ably in the two sexes. In the female the bones are thinner, 
more smooth on the surface, the muscular impressions being 
less strongly marked, and, though its perpendicular depth is 
less, its breadth and capacity are greater. The aim of the iliac 
bones are more expanded ; the upper aperture is more nearly 
circular, the projection of the sacrum less perceptible; and 
the space between the tuberosities of the ischia greater. The 
depth of the symphysis pubis is less in the female than in the 
male, whilst the breadth of the pubic arch is greater. 

The different dimensions of the male and female pelvis are 
stated as follows, by Meckel, Cloquet, and Burns :— 
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inch. lincK. 

inch, lines. 

inch, lines. 
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procekses of the ilia 

. 

7 « 

8 (> 

10 u 

10 0 

Between the middle points of the cris- 





tai of the ilia 

• . • 

n 3 

f) 4 

11 1 

11 1 

The transverse diameter ' 

r 

4 6 

6 0 

5 6 

5 6 

'The oblique . 

> of the inlet < 

4 a 

4 S 

4 7 

5 5 

The antcro-posterior . 

1 

4 0 

4 4 

4 4 

4 0 

The transverse diameter 

f 

4 0 

4 8 

— 

— 

The oblique . . 

!>of the cavity^ 

6 0 

5 4 

— 

— 

The antero-posterior . J 

1 

6 0 

4 8 

— 

— 

J he transverse . . ? r 

rin ^ . . . > of the outlet < 

I he antero>postcnor • ) { 

3 0 

3 3 

4 .5 

4 4 

4 4 

4 4 

4 0 

4 0 

The last may ho increased to five inched in con&cquence of the mobility of the 

1 

coccyx. 



1 


In the foetus and young children the capacity of the pelvis is 
very small, and, at the same time, those viscera, which may be 
said to belong to the pelvis, lie chiefly in the abdomen. The 
obliquity of the cavity is greatest in early life. 
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BONES OF THE LOWER EXTREMITY. 

The lower extremity is made up of three parts; the thigh, 
leg, and foot. 

The osseous part of the first consists of one bone—the 
femur; that of the leg, of two—the tibia and fibula. The 
adjacent extremities of these, together with the patella (a sort 
of sesamoid bone), form the knee. 

The foot is composed of three parts; the tarsus, metatarsus, 
and phalanges. 

THE FEMUR. 


The femur or thigh-bone, fig. 58, (os fe- 
moris,) the longest and largest bone of the 
skeleton, is situated between the pelvis and 
the tibia. In the erect position of the body, 
its general direction is not vertical; it gra¬ 
dually inclines inwards towards the lower part, 
so that the bones of opposite sides, though 
separated at a considerable distance where they 
are connected with the pelvis, approach each 
other inferiorly, and come nearly in contact. 
The degree of this inclination varies in different 
persons, and is more marked in the female 
than the male. The femur presents a central 
part or body, and two extremities. 

The bodj/, or shaft, as it is sometimes 
called, compressed, but nearly cylindrical to¬ 
wards the centre, and at the same time slightly 
convex or arched forwards, is expanded supe¬ 
riorly and inferiorly. Its anterior surface, con¬ 
vex and smooth, is broader towards the lower 
than the upper extremity. Both its lateral 
surfaces are compressed and somewhat flat; 
but it may be observed that the external is 


Fig. .'58.* 
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* A front view of the femur of the right side. 1. The shaft, 2. The 
great trochanter. 3. The small trochanter. 4. The neck. 5. The head. 
6 is above the trochanteric fossa. 7 is said to mark the external condyle. 
8. The articular surface of the external condyle. 9. A pit for the tendon of 
the poplitcus muscle. 10. The external tuberosity. 11, Tlic internal 
condyle. 12. The internal tuberosity. 
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somewhat concave: it affords attachment to the vastus extemus 
muscle. The surface, which superiorly looks inwards, is, in the 
lower third of the bone, inclined somewhat backwards, and 
gives attachment to the vastus intemus. The anterior sur&ce 
is separated, though not in a very marked degree, from the 
lateral surfaces by two lines, which may be traced upwards 
from the condyles, towards the superior extremity of the bone; 
but posteriorly, at the union of the two lateral surfaces, is a 
rough and prominent line {linea aspera), which gives attachment 
to several muscles. 

The linca aspera is most prominent towards the centre of 
the bone, and, when examined with attention, presents two 
margins and a rough interstice, each giving ^^ttachment to 
muscles. Above and below the centre, it subsides as it were 
towards the extremities, and also becomes bifurcated. The 
two superior divisions or branches of the line terminate, the 
one (internal and somewhat shorter) at the lesser trochanter; 
the other, external, at the greater trochanter; in the course of 
the latter a rough and often strongly-marked ridge exists, which 
gives insertion to the gluteus maxiraus. The inferior divisions 
spread more asunder, and terminate at the condyles, enclosing 
between them and the margins of these prominences, a flat 
triangular portion of the bone, which corresponds with the 
popliteal vessels. Towards the superior part of the linca aspera 
may be observed a foramen directed from below upwards, which 
transmits the medullary vessels. 

At the superior extremity of the bone is placed its neck, 
which is directed upwards and inwards, so as to form an obtuse 
angle with the body or shaft; at its point of union with the 
latter are two eminences (trochanters), one the larger on the 
outer, the other on the inner side; it is from between these 
that the neck arises. 

The trochanter major^ is prolonged from the external sur¬ 
face of the body of the bone, and nearly in a line with its axis. 
This apophysis, quadrilateral in its form, is convex and rough 
on its external surface, which is marked by a line directed ob¬ 
liquely downwards and forwards for the attachment of the glu¬ 
teus medius; the internal surface, of less extent, presents at its 
base a pit®, {trochanteric or digital fossa,) which receives the 
external rotator muscles ; its superior, or terminal border, is flat 
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and straight, and the posterior thick and rounded. At the pos¬ 
terior aspect of the great trochanter may be observed an oblique 
and prominent line, directed downwards and inwards, and ter¬ 
minating in the trochanter minor. 

The trochanter minor a conical rounded eminence, pro¬ 
jects from the posterior and inner side of the bone, and gives 
attachment at its back part to the tendon of the psoas and 
iliacus muscles. 

The neck of the femur*, which is so named from its constrict¬ 
ed appearance and supporting the head, forms an obtuse angle 
with the body of the bone; it is compressed from before back¬ 
wards, so that its diameter in this is much less considerable than 
in the vertical direction, in which greater power of resistance is 
required, for sustaining the weight of the body; its anterior 
surface is broad and smooth; the superior, inclined upwards, is 
short and somewhat concave; the inferior is the most extensive. 
The union of the neck with the rest of the bone is marked by 
the trochanters and two intervening oblique lines, (inter-trochan¬ 
teric,') of which, the anterior one is rough, and but slightly 
prominent; the other, situated posteriorly, forms a smooth pro¬ 
jecting ridge, which overhangs the trochanteric fossa. 

The neck is surmounted by the globular head^, which forms 
a considerable segment of a sphere, is tipped with cartilage in 
the fresh state, and lodged in the acetabulum. A little be¬ 
neath its most prominent point is a small cavity, which gives 
attachment to the round ligament. 

The inferior extremity of the bone, much thicker and broader 
than the superior, is terminated by two eminences, separated 
posteriorly by a deep fossa; these arc named condyles, of which 
oiie is internal, the other external. 

The external condyle"^, is larger, and projects forwards more 
than the internal; its articulating surface also is broader, and 
mounts higher up anteriorly; its external surface, rough and un¬ 
equal, presents a deep pit®, inferiorly, which gives attachment 
to the tendon of the popliteus muscle; and immediately above 
it, a projection (external tuberosity,) which gives attach¬ 
ment to the external lateral ligament of the knee-joint. 

The internal condyle^^ appears longer, and also to descend 
lower down than the other; but this is rather apparent than 
real, for, by means of the obliquity of the shaft of the bone. 
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both condyles are brought to the same plane. The internal 
condyle presents at its inner side a tuberosity which gives 
attachment to the internal lateral ligament of the knee-joint 
and thg tendon of the adductor magnus. 

The articular surfaces of both condyles, covered with carti¬ 
lage in the fresh state, arc united anteriorly where they form a 
pulley-like surface®, concave from side to side, on which the 
patella glides. Inferiorly, these surfaces diverge as they pass 
backwards, and, when they terminate at the posterior surface of 
the bone, are separated by a considerable interval (the inter- 
condyloid fossa'). 

Articulations. — The femur articulates superiorly with the 
acetabulum ; by its condyles witli, inferiorly, tl^e tibia, and, 
anteriorly, the patella. 

Attachments of muscles. —To the anterior surface, the crureus 
and the sub-crureus; to the two lateral surfaces and to both 
lips of the linea aspera, the vastus intemus and externus; to 
the centre of that line, the adductors and the short head of the 
biceps flexor; to the outer surface of the trochanter major, the 
gluteus medius ; to the anterior part of its upper border, the 
gluteus minimus ; to the fossa, at its posterior surface the other 
external rotators ; to the posterior part of the same border, the 
pyriformis; to the posterior part of the lesser trochanter, and to 
a small portion of the line below it, the tendon of the psoas and 
iliacus; to the line descending from the great trochanter, pos¬ 
teriorly, the quadratus femoris; to the line below the lesser 
trochapter, the pectincus ; to the rough impression beneath the 
great Iroclianter, the gluteus maximus ; just above the inner and 
the outer eondylc, the corresponding heads of the gastrocnemius ; 
above the external condyle, the plantaris ; to the fossa beneath 
the external tuberosity, the popliteus. 

Ossification. —The femur begins to ossify before the verte¬ 
brae, and the process is first apparent at the middle of the shaft. 
From the osseous ring formed in this position, the ossifica¬ 
tion extends towards both ends, ultimately involving the shaft 
and neck of the bone (fig. 69). As it advances on the last- 
named part (the neck), osseous matter will be found first on its 
lower surface (b. c.). 

Epiphyses. —The first of these additional centres of ossifica¬ 
tion appears in the lower end of the bone (b.®), in the last 
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month of foetal life, and from it the entire of the lower extre¬ 
mity of the femur (including both the condyles and tuberosities) 
is constructed (c. d. e.'^). 


Fig. 59.* 


E 



In the end of the first year after birth a nucleus is discernible 
in the head (o.^), and the ossification radiates from it over the 
globular end of the bone (c. ». e.”). 

The trochanters arc distinct formations. Ossification begins 
in the larger (».■*) in the course of the fourth yearj-j- and it does 
not show itself in the smaller till a considerably later period— 
the thirteenth or fourteenth year (e.®). 

Consolidation .—The order in which the epiphyses are joined 
to the rest of the bone is the reverse of that in which they 


* Successive stages of the growth of the femur are shown in these figiires, 
up to tlie time when the union only of the parts is wanting to the completion 
of the bone. 

A. Ossification has extended from the primitive centre over the shaft of the 
feitiur. The prej)nration was taken from the body of a foitus of eight 
months, b, A nucleus is apparent in the interval between the condyles. 
This illustrates the condition of the bone in a full-grown foetus, c. A granule 
is added in the head. n. One is present in the great trochanter, and b. in the 
smaller trochanter. 

1. The shaft. 2. The lower extremity. 3. The head. 4. The great 
trochanter. 5. The small trochanter. 

t In the thigh-bones taken from the body of a child, stated with correct¬ 
ness (os well as could bo judged) to have been three years and a half old, I 
found at the base of each great trochanter a granule of bone equal in size to 
half a common pea. 
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appear: the small trochanter joins first, the great trochanter 
follows next, then succeeds the head, and lastly the lower 
epiphysis, whose ossification was the first to begin, ceases to be 
Growth a sepjjpte piece. The bone is complete by the union of its 
completed. ^fter the twentieth year. 


THE PATELLA. 

The patella (rotula, hnce-pan,) is situated at the anterior 
part of the knee-joint, being attached by a ligament (ligamentum 
patellae) to the tibia, so that its position with regard to the joint 
varies according to the movements of that bone. Compressed 
and somewhat triangular in its form, its anterior surface is con¬ 
vex, and covered by the expanded fibres of the extensor tendons; 
Twopartsof the posterior, smooth and covered with cartilage for its articula- 

condyles of the femur, is divided by a vertical line 
larger. into two parts, the external being the broader. Beneath these 
is situated a small irregular depression, corresponding with the 
apex, or narrowest part of the bone, which gives attachment to 
the ligamentum patellm. The superior extremity, broad and 
rounded off at its margin, gives attachment to the extensor 
Lower end musclcs; the inferior, narrow and pointed, to the ligament 
pointed. already named; the lateral borders are convex, the external 

being thinner than the internal. 

Ossification. The patella is ossified from a single centre, which, according 
to Bdclard, is apparent in the middle of the third year. 


THE TIBIA. 

Tibia, its The tibia, next to the femur, is the longest bone in the skele¬ 
ton.’ ’ situated at the anterior and inner side of the leg, it alone 

receives from the femur (under which it is placed vertically) the 
weight of the trunk, and communicates it to the foot. Like 
the other long bones, it is divided into a body and two ex¬ 
tremities. 

Its superior The superior extremity, fig. 60,^ much thicker and more 
extremity, expanded than any other part of the bone, (being proportioned 
in size to the lower extremity of the femur,) is broader from 
side to side than from before backwards; its circumference is 
somewhat rounded and convex in front and at the sides, but 
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slightly hollowed posteriorly; at tffe fore-part, 
a little below the head, is situated an eminence"^, 
sometimes called the anterior tuberosity, more 
properly the tubercle, which is somewhat rough 
at its lower part, for the attachment of the liga¬ 
ment of the patella, and smooth superiorly, where 
it corresponds to a small synovial bursa, inter¬ 
vening betvyeen that ligament and the bone. On 
the sides, and above this, are two rounded emi¬ 
nences (^tuberosities), the external one"’ being 
somewhat smaller than the other'*, and marked 
posteriorly by a flat surface, which articulates 
with the head of the fibula ; these processes give 
attachment to the lateral ligaments of the knee- 
joint. On the superior aspect of this portion of 
the bone may be observed two concave cartilagi¬ 
nous surfaces®*', (condyles,) which sustain the 
condyles of the femur; the internal one is some- 
Avhat the deeper; its greatest diameter is from 
before backwards; the external one is nearly circular. In the 
interval between the articular surfaces is situated a pyramidal 
eminence'^, the summit of which is usually divided into two 
tubercles ; it is named the spine or spinous process of the tibia ; 
before and behind this are two irregular depressed surfaces, 
which give attachment to the crucial ligaments and to the semi¬ 
lunar cartilages. 

The lower or tarsal extremity of the bone is much ^mailer 
than the upper, and nearly quadrilateral in its form; the ante¬ 
rior surface, convex and smooth, is bounded below by a slightly 
rough margin which gives attachment to the anterior tibio-tarsal 
ligament; the posterior is flat, and slightly marked by a groove 
for the flexor longus pollicis; the external, slightly concave, is 
rough superiorly, for the attachment of the transverse ligament, 
and smooth below, to receive the extremity of the fibula. From 
the inner border of this end of the bone projects downwards a 
triangular apophysis®, the internal malleolus; the inner surface 
of which is convex, and covered merely by the skin, the external 
is smooth, and articulates with the side of the astragalus; the 
anterior forms a rounded border, whilst the posterior is marked 
by two grooves for the tendons of the tibialis posticus, and 
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162 TIBIA. 

flexor longus digitorutn; to the most dependent part of the 
process is attached tlie internal lateral ligament. The lower 
articular surface of the tibia®, or that part which enters into 
the foftnation of the ankle-joint, consists of two parts, one ver¬ 
tical, just described as being situated at the outer side of the 
malleolus; the other horizontal in its direction, concave and 
quadrilateral in its form, divided into two parts by a slightly 
raised line; of these two surfaces, which are united at a right 
angle, and tipped with cartilage in the fresh state, the latter 
rests on the dorsum of the astragalus, the former is applied to 
its inner flat border. 

The body or shaft of the tibia, triangular in its form, dimi¬ 
nishes gradually in size for about two-thirds of its length, after 
wliich it increases somewhat towards its lower extremity. The 
internal surface^" is convex and subcutaneous, except at the 
upper part of its extent, where it is covered by the tendons of 
the sartorius, semi-tendinosus, and gracilis muscles. The ex¬ 
ternal surface, slightly hollowed abovewhere it gives origin 
to the tibialis anticus, is convex, and somewhat inclined forwards 
below^*^, where it is covered by the extensor tendons. The pos- 
terior surface is very deeply seated ; not so uniform in its out¬ 
line as the others, it is marked at its upper third by a line ex¬ 
tending upwards and outwards to the external tuberosity; the 
part above this is triangular, and gives attachment io the popli¬ 
teus muscle; that below it to the tibialis posticus and flexor 
digitorum ; and from the line itself arises the solcus. Near this 
line m|,y be observed a medullary foramen of large size, whose 
direction is from above downwards. 

The surfaces here indicated are separated by an equal number 
of borders. The anterior horder^^, more or less sinuous in 
direction, sometimes considerably curved, is for the most part 
subcutaneous; sharp and prominent, especially towards the 
middle, and hence named the crista or spine of the tibia; it 
subsides towards the lower end of the bone, as if to allow a 
smooth surface for the passage forwards of the vessels and mus¬ 
cles, which superiorly are placed on the outer side. The inner 
bordet, thick and rounded, gives attachment to the soleus and 
flexor longus digitorum; whilst the external^^f somewhat sharp, 
divides inferiorly into two lines, which diverge towards the sur¬ 
face of articulation with the fibula. The inter-osseous ligament 
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is inserted into this external border. The body of the tibia is 
slightly twisted, so that the internal tuberosity inclines a little 
backwards, and the internal malleolus forwards, which confor¬ 
mation deserves attention in the diagnosis and adjusl^nent of 
fractures. 

Articulations. — The tibia articulates with the femur, the 
fibula, and the astragalus. 

Attachments of muscles .— To the external surface and ex¬ 
ternal tuberosity, the tibialis anticus; to the latter also, the 
head of the extensor longus digitorum ; to the inner surface, 
the sartorius, gracilis, semi-tendinosus, and semi-membranosus; 
the poplitcus to the triangular space on the posterior surface; 
the soleus, tibialis posticus, and flexor longus digitorum to the 
rest of its extent, and, through the medium of the patella and 
its ligament, it may be said to give insertion to the extensors of 
the leg. 

Ossification .—The tibia is formed from one principal centre 
of ossification and two for epiphyses. The process begins at 
the middle of the bone, about the same time as in the femur,— 
M. Cruveilhicr mentions a case in which it preceded that 
bone,—^and from this point extends over the shaft (fig. 61,^). 



* A. This figure represents the state of the tibia some time before the usual 
»eriod of birth. The shaft is ossified, the ends of the bone are cartilaginous, 
n B. (taken from a full-grown foetus) the osseous centre of the upper epi- 
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Epiphyses .—A sraall osseous nucleus is apparent in the 
upper extremity of the tibia in the full-grown foetus (or, accord¬ 
ing to most authorities, in the first year after birth-j-) (b. c.®) ; and 
the epiphysis when fully formed is flat, with a thin pointed 
elongation in front for the anterior tuberosity of the bone (n.®). 

In the second year osseous matter is manifest in the cartilage 
of the lower extremity at its middle, and it extends from this as 
a centre over the entire of that part of the bone, including the 
malleolus. 

The epiphyses join the shaft between the eighteenth and the 
twenty-fifth year; the inferior preceding the other by a con¬ 
siderable time (d). 

Peculiarities are occasionally met with in the manner of the 
ossification of the epiphyses. I have observed a separate nucleus 
in the tongue-shaped process of the superior one (e.®*); and 
Bedard has recorded an example of the malleolus being formed 
from an independent centre. 


THE FIBULA. 

This bone (fibula, perone, -Tcz^ovriy a clasp,) is situated at the 
external side of the leg ; it is nearly equal to the tibia in length, 
but is much more slender. When the fibula is placed beside 
the tibia in its natural position, its lower extremity will be 
found a little farther forward than the upper one, and its shaft 
inclined backwards and a little inwards so as to be convex in 
that direction. 

The hoiy or shaft of the bone, irregularly triangular in its 
form, presents three prominent lines bounding three surfaces ; 
the anterior, (fig. 60,^®) or most prominent line, gives origin to 
muscles in the superior part of its extent, and bifurcates towards 


physis is discernible ; and in c. that of the lower one is added, n. The lower 
end of the bone has been eompleted by the junction of the epiphysis, the 
upper one is still separable, e. There is in this case a second centre for tlie 
superior epiphysis. 

1. The shaft. 2. The superior epiphysis. 2*. A second granule for the 
same. 3. The inferior epiphysis. 

t Albinus, Bedard, Cruveilhier, and others, date the commencement of 
ossification in this epiphysis in tlic first year after birth. But Nesbitt and 
Meckel state that bony matter is present at the usual time of birth, and 1 
have found it so in two cases, while engaged in preparing these sheets for the 
printer. Tills difierence respecting a fact so easily ascertained suggests the 
jirobability that the period actually varies. 
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its lower extremity, so as to enclose a slightly concave triangu¬ 
lar surface^®, which is subcutaneous; the internal one also 
gives attachment to muscles, and inferiorly, where it inclines 
forwards, to the inter-osseous ligament. The internal surface 
looks backwards for about a third of its extent, and somewhat 
forwards in the rest, and is divided, but unequally, into two 
parts, by a slightly marked longitudinal line, to which the inter¬ 
osseous ligament is attached for about two-thirds of its length ; 
the part of the surface behind this is grooved,—it gives attach¬ 
ment to the tibialis posticus muscle; the anterior portion, the 
smaller, to muscles placed in front of the leg. The external 
surface’”, concave in the greatest part of its extent, gives origin 
to muscles,—towards its lower extremity, this surface is inclined 
backwards, conforming with the peronei muscles, which arc con¬ 
nected with the superior part of the bone, and incline in that 
direction to pass behind the external malleolus. The posterior 
surface, convex and smooth, affords attachment to muscles, and 
presents towards its middle a small foramen, directed obliquely 
downwards for the transmission of the medullary vessels ; in the 
lower part it inclines inwards, and is terminated by a rough sur¬ 
face connected with the tibia. 

The superior extremity of the bone’^, called also the head, is 
smaller than the inferior one ; it presents on the supero-intcrnal 
part a small oval and nearly flat surface, for its articulation with 
the corresponding part of the external tuberosity of the tibia; 
the remainder is unequal, and gives insertion to the biceps flexor 
cruris, to the external lateral ligament of the knee-joint^ and to 
those which connect the tibia and fibula. The inferior oV tarsal 
extremity^^ forms the external malleolus, which is longer and* 
more prominent than the internal one: in front it projects 
rather abruptly forwards; behind is situated a shallow groove 
traversed by the tendons of the peronei muscles ; the outer side 
is convex and subcutaneous ; the inner presents a small triangular 
surface, convex in the perpendicular, and nearly plain in the 
antcro-posterior direction, which articulates with the astragalus, 
and is bounded posteriorly by a rough depression, affording 
attachment to the transverse ligament of the ankle-joint, whilst 
the apex gives origin to the external lateral ligament. 

Articulations. — The fibula articulates at both extremities 
with the tibia, and at the inferior one with the outer border of 
the astragalus. 
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Attachments of muscles .— The internal surface, by its an¬ 
terior portion, to the extensor communis digitorum, extensor 
proprius pollicis, and peroneus tertius; by the depression on 
its posterior part, to the tibialis posticus : the external surface, 
to the peronei; the posterior surface, to the solcus and flexor 
longus pollicis ; its head, to the biceps flexor cruris. 

The ossifcatioyi of the shaft of this bone occurs a little later 
than that of the tibia. Both ends arc cartilaginous at the ordi¬ 
nary time of birth (fig. 62. a.) 

Fig. 02.* 


c n 



The epiphyses are likewise formed after those of the tibia. 
Their ossification begins with the lower one, in which an osseous 
granule appears in the second year (b.®) ; and a commencement 
'of the process is discernible in the upper epiphysis, between the 
third and the fourth year (c.^). 

Consolidation .—Contrary to the order which prevails in the 
union of the parts of the femur and the tibia, that epiphysis of 
the fibula which is the first to take on the osseous state, namely. 


* A. The preparation from which this figure has b«n drawn was taken 
from the body of a foetus arrived at the usual period orbirth. The shaft is 
ossified, and the ends of the bone remain cartilaginous, b. A nucleus has 
appeared for the lower epiphysis, c. That of the upper one is added. (When 
the upper epiphysis is ossified to this extent, the lower one is more advanced 
than is here represented.) n. The lower end of the bone is complete, the 
superior epiphysis being still separable. 

1. ITic shaft. 2. The lower epiphysis. 3. The upper one. 
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the lower and larger one, is at the same time the first to join the 
shaft of the bone (o). The parts a.ppear to unite somewhat 
later than in the tibia; the consolidation is complete between 
the twentieth and twenty-fifth year. 


BONES OF THE FOOT. 

The foot is composed, like the hand, of three parts, viz. the 
tarsus, metatarsus, and toes ; their upper and under aspects are 
shown in fig. 63 and 63*. These parts will in the first place 
be described separately, and they will then be reviewed in their 
connection one with the other, constituting the frame-work of 
the foot. 


TARSUS. 

The tarsus is composed of seven bones, viz. the os calcis, 
astragalus, cuboid, scaphoid, and three cuneiform. 


THE CALCANEUM. 


Fig. 63. 


This bone, fig. 63, (os calcis—calcaneum,) is situated at the 
posterior and inferior part of the tarsus, and 
forms the heel by its projection backwards ; 
elongated in that direction, and compressed 
laterally, it is the largest of the bones of 
the foot. 

Superiorly it presents (taking the objects 
successively from behind forwards) a con¬ 
cave portion^, intervening between the in¬ 
sertion of the tendo Achillis into its poste¬ 
rior border, and the surface which articulates 
with the astragalus; then the last-named sur¬ 
face, which is bounded by a rough depres¬ 
sion for the insertion of a ligament (inter¬ 
osseous), and lastly a narrow concave sur¬ 
face, which also articulates with the astraga¬ 
lus. On the inferior surface, which is nar¬ 
rower than the preceding, and broader be¬ 
hind than before, are observed posteriorly 
two tubercles® (the internal being the 
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Fig. 63.* larger,) serving for the attachment of the 
plantar fascia and the superficial plantar 
muscles; between them a depression for 
the origin of the long plantar ligament, and 
in front another eminence*, giving attach¬ 
ment to the inferior ligament (calcaneo- 
scaphoid) connecting this bone with the 
scaphoid. The anterior surface., the small¬ 
est, is slightly concave, and articulates with 
the cuboid bone. The posterior surface, 
convex, forms a rough projection inferiorly, 
(tuber calcis,)® which receives the attach¬ 
ment of the tendo Achillis, and is con¬ 
tinued into the tubercles on the lower sur¬ 
face of the bone^ more especially the 
inner one. I’he upper part of the posterior 
surface^, less prominent and smooth, is, in 
part, separated from the tendo Achillis by 
a synovial bursa. The external surface, nearly flat, broader 
behind than before, presents in the latter direction superficial 
grooves'^, for the tendons of the peronei muscles, and is 
subcutaneous in the rest of its extent. The inner sur¬ 
face^, deeply concave, is traversed by the plantar vessels 
and nerves, and the tendons of the flexor muscles. At the 
anterior and upper part of this surface is a prominent pro¬ 
cess, which deepens the concavity; it is grooved beneath® for 
the tendon of the flexor longus pollicis, and above contributes 
to forfft the concave articular surface which supports the fore- 
,part of the astragalus, and hence the name “ sustentaculum 
tali ” applied to it.'f’ 

The calcaneum articulates with the astragalus and the cuboid 
bone. 



THE ASTRAGALUS. (taLUS.) 

Astragalus. The astragalus {aaT^uyuKos, a die,) is situated at the supe¬ 
rior part of the tarsus; its form is irregular; it appears as if 
twisted on itself. 

The upper surface presents, in front, a rough and slightly 


t Or “ Bustentaculum cervicis tali,”—“ Albini de sceleto liber,” p. 302-4. 
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excavated part*”, serving for the attachment of ligaments ; and 
behind it a large convex cartilaginous surfece **, which is longer 
and more prominent on the outer than on the inner side, broader 
before than behind, and articulated with the lower extremity of 
the tibia. On the outer and inner sides are situated two 
smooth surfaces**^ *•’, (the former the larger,) which are continu¬ 
ous with the preceding, and articulated with the inferior ex¬ 
tremities of the tibia and fibula (the malleoli). On the inferior 
surface are observed, in front and somewhat internally, a narrow 
convex surface, and behind, a broad concave one, both articu¬ 
lating with the os calcis; these are separated by a groove, which 
receives the ligament that proceeds upwards from the last-named 
bone. The,an/eWor surface^*, convex, is received into the 
hollow in the scaphoid bone; it is called the head, and the con¬ 
stricted part by which it is supported, the neck of the astragalus. 
The posterior surface, or rather border, is grooved and traversed 
by the tendon of the flexor longus pollicis. 

The astragalus articulates with the tibia and fibula above, 
with the os calcis below, and- with the scaphoid in front. 


TUE CnnOID BONE. 

This bone (os cuboides, cuboideum,) is situated at the ex¬ 
ternal side of the tarsus; its form is indicated by its name. 

The superior surface^^, rather rough, inclined obliquely out¬ 
wards and upwards, gives attachment to ligaments. The in¬ 
ferior surface presents in front a depression*®, traversed Jjy the 
tendon of the peroneus longus muscle, in the middle a trans¬ 
verse ridge, (tuberosity,)**^ and behind it an irregular surface*®, 
both of which give attachment to the calcaneo-cuboid ligament; 
the former also to some fibres of the ligamentum longum plantse. 
At the anterior^ aspect of the bone is a smooth surface, directed 
from withwit uwards and forwards, and divided into two parts, 
the internal one being square, the external triangular, and arti¬ 
culated, the former with the fourth, the latter with the fifth 
metatarsal bone ; at the posterior is a surface by whieh it articu¬ 
lates with the os calcis. The external border, which is short 
and rounded, presents a groove*^, continuous with that on the in¬ 
ferior surface, and serving for the transmission of the tendon of 
the peroneus longus muscle. On the internal surface may be 
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observed, towards its middle, an elongated smooth, and nearly 
flat portion®®, which articulates with the third cuneiform bone, 
the part before and behind it being rough for the attachment of 
ligaraepts. This surface likewise often articulates with the 
scaphoid. 

The cuboid articulates with the fourth and fifth metatarsal 
bones before, with the os calcis behind, with the external cunei¬ 
form, and sometimes with the scaphoid. 
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The scaphoid or navicular bone®^, so named from its ex¬ 
cavated form (irx.a<pt}, navis), is placed at the inner,border of the 
foot, between the astragalus and the cuneiform bones. 

It presents a concave surface which looks backwards, and a 
convex one which is turned forwards. Its inner margin projects 
in the form of a tubercle®® toward the sole of the foot. Upon 
its upper and inner surface arc inequalities for the attachment 
of ligaments,—behind, a concavity for the head of the astragalus, 
—in front, three distinct surfaces for inticulation with the three 
cuneiform bones; at its lower and inner border is the promi¬ 
nence or tubercle, above noticed, which gives attachment to the 
tibialis posticus muscle; on the outer side, in some instances, 
is a small articular surface, by which it is united to the cuboid 
bone. 

It articulates with the three cuneiform bones, with the astra¬ 
galus, .and sometimes with the cuboid. 


THE CUNEirORM BONES. 

Three cu- Thesc boncs®® ®* ®* (ossa cuneiformia, wedge-shaped,) con- 
neiform; stitute the anterior and inner part of the tarsus ; the name ex- 
their differ- presses their form. In number three, they are distinguished 
ences. numerical order from within outwards. 

The first is the largest, and has its base or broad border 
turned down into the sole of the foot,—the second, or middle, 
the smallest. The base, or broad border, of the second and 
third is at the upper or dorsal surface of the foot, and con¬ 
tributes to give it its arched form. They articulate behind with 
the navicular, and in front with the first, second, and third me- 
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tatarsal bones. In consequence of their excess in length over 
the second, the first and third, in addition to articulating late¬ 
rally with the corresponding sides of that bone, are in apposi¬ 
tion with the base of the second metatarsal bone, which^ is in¬ 
serted between them. The inner side of the first is subcutane¬ 
ous, and the outer side of the third articulates, by a smooth flat 
surface with the cuboid, and by a small linear facet with the 
fourth metatarsal bone. 

Attachments of muscles to the tarsal bones. — The os calcis, 
by its dorsal surface, to the extensor brevis digitorum pedis; 
the inferior half of the posterior surface to the common tendon 
of the gastrocnemius and soleus {tendo Achillts)^ and to that of 
the plantaris^ the inferior surface on the inner side, to the 
flexor accessorius, and part of the abductor pollicis: on the 
outer side, to the abductor digiti minimi; and between the two 
abductors, to the flexor brevis digitorum. 

The cuboid bone, by the inferior surface, to a portion of the 
adductor pollicis and flexor brevis pollicis. 

The scaphoid bone, by its tuberosity, to a portion of the 
tendon of the tibialis posticus. 

The cuneiform bones. The first, by its base, to portions of 
the tendons of the tibialis anticus and posticus, and the second 
and third to part of the flexor brevis pollicis. 


METATARSAL BONES. 

The metatarsus, the second division of the foot, is placed be¬ 
tween the tarsus and the toes, and consists of five bones, one 
for each toe. They are separated, except at their posterior ex¬ 
tremities, where they are in contact, by four interspaces (inter¬ 
osseous spaces), which decrease in size from the inner to the 
outer side of the foot. I’hese bones are named according to 
their numerical order from within outwards—that of the great 
toe being the first, and that of the little toe, the fifth or last; 
and the inter-osseous spaces are named in the same manner. 

Common characters of the metatarsal bones. —They are long 
bones in miniature, and, like them, each may conveniently be 
considered to consist of a body and two extremities. 

The bodies are in the longitudinal direction, somewhat con¬ 
cave on the plantar and convex on the dorsal aspect; and they 
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have each, 'with more or less regularity, three sides and as many 
borders. One side corresponds with the dorsum of the foot, 
and the others bound the inter-osseous spaces. 

Thq^poiften'or or tarsal ends {bases) of these bones are broad 
and squared on the dorsal surface, and becoming narrower in the 
opposite direction they contribute in consequence of their 
cuneiform or wedge shape to the general transverse arching of 
the foot. They terminate behind with plane articular surfaces 
for connexion with the tarsal bones; and, with exceptions to 
be noticed presently, they have likewise small articular faces on 
their sides, where they are in contact one with another. 

The anterior or digital ends {heads). —In front, the meta¬ 
tarsal bones are apart one from the other, and arc marked on 
their sides by depressions and small tubercular projections. 
These are much smaller than the tarsal extremities, and they 
support the bones of the first phalanx of the toes by convex ar¬ 
ticular surfaces, which extend beneath the bones to their plantar 
aspect—the direction in which the toes are flexed. 

While the metatarsal bones thus resemble one another in 
some respects, or have certain characters in common, each pre¬ 
sents peculiarities which serve to distinguish it from its fellows. 

Special or individual characters. —The great size is the most 
prominent distinctive mark of the Jirst. It is much thicker, more 
massive, though shorter than any of the other bones. The tarsal 
end, or base, rough at its circumference, especially towards the 
plantar aspect, has no lateral articular facet, and wants the square 
shape, which belongs to the others. The surface, which rests 
against the first cuneiform bone, is oval and slightly concave, 
and the joint formed between them is directed obliquely for¬ 
wards and outwards. The digital end {head) forms the ball of 
the great toe. It is in contact, on the plantar surface, with two 
sesamoid bones; the part of the articular surface appropriated 
to these little bones is divided into two parts by a ridge, and is 
often grooved on one or both sides. 

The second is the longest of the metatarsal bones. The pos¬ 
terior end has articular surfaces for the three cuneiform bones 
—it rests against the second, and is supported laterally by 
the first and third. On the outer side it is likewise articulated 
with the third metatarsal. 

The distinction between the third and fourth is by no means 
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so readily made as between others of the scries. They have 
nearly the same length, but the third is slightly the longer. 
Moreover, the lateral articular surface on the inner side of the 
fourth is not so close to the end of the bone as it isjsn the 
neighbouring side of the third; from this it results, that, when 
the two bones are adapted one to the other in thejr proper rela¬ 
tive position, the fourth projects behind the third; and this is 
necessary, in order that the b^ne should reach the cuboid, whose 
articular surface is in a corresponding degree behind that of the 
third cuneiform bone. It will likewise usually be found that 
the fourth has on its inner side, for connexion with the tarsal 
bone last mentioned (third cuneiform), a small additional facet, 
which would ^erve to characterize the bone. 

The Jifih is readily recognised by several striking characters, 
viz. the length, (which is less than that of any of the other me¬ 
tatarsal bones except the first,) the large size of its base, and 
some further peculiarities of this extremity: namely, the pre¬ 
sence of a single lateral articular surface, (for the fourth meta¬ 
tarsal bone,) and a large rough tuberosity on the opposite side, 
which projects beyond the other bones at the outer side of the 
foot. This projection, which of itself at once distinguishes the 
fifth metatarsal bone, is readily felt through the integuments, 
and it marks, on the outer side, the position of the tarso-meta- 
tarsal articulation. The corresponding surfaces of this metatar¬ 
sal bone and the cuboid are so oblique in direction, that, if a line 
drawn between them were extended across the foot, it would, on 
the inner side, reach the digital end of the first metatarsal_bone. 


PHALANGES OF THE TOES. 

The number, form, and general conformation of the phalanges 
of the toes correspond with those of the fingers, in so much that, 
besides referring to the description of the latter, (ante, p. 185,) 
as being likewise generally applicable to the bones before us, it 
will only be necessary to add a statement of some points of 
difference. 

The principal difference consists in the much smaller size of 
the phalanges of the foot. An exception is however afforded 
by the great toe, the bones of which are larger than those of the 
thumb. 
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SESAMOID BONES. 
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In addition to the small comparative size of the first phalanx 
of the four outer toes, they have this further peculiarity, viz. 
that the bodies are compressed laterally; and the bodies of the 
second row are so short that little of those bones remains 
beyond what is necessary to support their articular surfaces. 
The last two^ phalangal bones of the little toe are not unfre- 
(juently found connected by bony union in the skeletons of 
adults. 

Attachments of muscles to the metatarsal bones and the 
phalanges of the toes.—The frst gives attachment to the pro¬ 
longed tendon of the peroneus longus, and the first dorsal inter¬ 
osseous muscle; the second, to the transvcrsalis pedis, to the 
first and second dorsal inter-ossei ; the third, to part of the ad¬ 
ductor pollicis, to three inter-ossei, and part of the transvcrsalis 
pedis ; the fourth, to three inter-ossei also, and the transvcrsalis 
pedis ; the ffth, to the peroneus brevis and tertius, the trans- 
versalis pedis, part of the flexor brevis minimi digiti, to the 
fourth dorsal and third plantar inter-osseous muscle. 

I’lie Jirst phalanx of the great toe gives insertion to the ex¬ 
tensor brevis digitorum and to the abductor, flexor brevis, and ad¬ 
ductor pollicis, with the transvcrsalis pedis ; the second phalanx, 
to the extensor proprius pollicis and flexor pollicis longus. The 
second phalanges of the other toes receive the insertion of the 
tendons of the flexor sublimis and of the extensors; and the 
third, those of the flexor profundus and of the extensors. 

SESAMOjn BONES. 

These do not properly form part of the skeleton ; they may 
be considered as accessories to the tendons of muscles, and arc 
found only in the limbs, never in the trunk. In the superior 
extremity, two are always found in the articulation of thle meta¬ 
carpal bone of the thumb with its first phalanx. In the lower 
extremity, two arc frequently found behind the femoral con¬ 
dyles, and constantly beneath the first joint of the great toe, as 
well as in the tendons of the tibialis posticus and peroneus 
longus. They are situated in the direction of flexion (the only 
exception being the patella, which belongs to this class of 
bones), and serve the purpose of increasing the power of 
muscles, by removing them* farther from the axis of the bone 
on which they arc intended to act. 
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BONES OF THE FOOT AS A WHOLE. 

The osseous framework of the foot, constructed from the 
parts above separately described—tarsus, metatarsus, anS pha¬ 
langes of the toes—is placed horizontally beneath the leg, which 
rests on its upper surface. 

The posterior end (the heel), projecting behind the leg, is 
narrow and thick; the ante:ffor part is broad, thinner, and ex¬ 
panded towards the toes. The upper surface (“dorsum” of the 
foot) is convex in two directions—^longitudinally and from side to 
side. But in the latter ^direction the arch of the foot is much 
higher at the inner than at the outer side; and it is towards 
the inner and more arched, which is at the same time the longer 
and more massive side, that the weight of the body is received 
from the leg. The lower or plantar surface (sole of the foot) 
presents corresponding concavities. Prom this shape it results, 
that, when resting on a plane surface, the heel, the digital ends 
* of the metatarsal bones, the toes, and the outer part of the sole 
of the foot, arc in contact with the surface, but the middle, espe¬ 
cially towards the inner side, is elevated from it. 

The constituent elements of the hand and foot are strictly 
analogous one to the other; but, by differences in the siz^? and 
relative proportion of the parts, they are adapted to the very 
different uses of the limbs to which they respectively belong. 

Thus: the prehensile organ is in the same line with the rest 
of the limb; the fingers are elongated, and comparatively free 
from the palmar part; and the thumb (including its meta¬ 
carpal bone) has independent motion, and may be opposed to 
the other fingers. At the same time the carpus is small, serv¬ 
ing only to connect the metacarpus to the bones of the fore¬ 
arm, arid to contribute to the free motion of the wrist. On the 
contrary, the foot, an organ of support, is set on at right angles 
with the leg, and has no provision for the variety and facility of 
motion which belong to the upper limb. The toes, small in 
size, are cushioned at their roots by the soft parts of the sole of 
the foot, in which they are impacted; the great toe moves only 
with its fellows; and the tarsus is large in correspondence with 
- the solidity required to bear the weight of the trunk. (For 
observations on the construction of the different parts of both 
limbs see anfe, page 96.) 
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OSSIFICATION OP THE TARSUS, METATARSUS, AND PHA¬ 
LANGES OF THE TOES. 

The tarsus .—Each of tlic pieces of the tarsus is ossified from 
a single centre, except the os calcis. The process of ossifica¬ 
tion begins at a intich earlier period than in the corresponding 
part of the hand. It becomes apparent in the os calcis in the 
sixth month of foetal life (fig. 64, a.^), and about a month later 
in the astragalus (n.^). 

Fig. G4.* 



In the full-grown foetus a nucleus is apparent in the cuboid 
(c.®) ; but many good observers state that this bone does not 
begin to ossify till after birth.'f* 


* The progressive advance of ossification over the tarsus is here illus¬ 
trated. The metatarsal hones and phalanges are largely ossified long before 
the period to which the carlie.st of these cases belongs, a. This has been 
taken from a foetus about the sixth montli; a nucleus is distinct towards 
the anterior part of the os calcis. u. The age being from the seventh to the 
eighth month, the astragalus has received an osseous deposit, o. From a 
full-grown foetus;—the cuboid has begun to ossify, n. The period being 
the end of the first or beginning of the second year, a commencement of 
ossification is apparent in the external cuneiform. 

1. Nucleus of the os calcis. 1.* Fig. 65. Epiphysis of the os calcis. 
2. Of the astragalus. 3. Of the cuboid. 4. Of the external cuneiform. 

t Among others, Nesbitt, Albinus, and Bedard represent it to be carti¬ 
laginous at birth. Meckel specifically denies the correctness of the state¬ 
ment of Albinus, and describes the ossification to be far advanced at that 
time. The period of ossification mentioned by Wagner (in “ Soemmerring v. 
Baue d. menschlich. Korpers”) agrees with that last mentioned: but this 
writer makes no reference to the grounds of his statement; neither does 
he refer to authorities, or to the differences among them.—In two cases. 
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The external cuneiform succeeds to the cuboid, beginning to 
ossify in the course of the first year after birth (n.*).* 

The ossification of the first or internal cuneiform follows—in 
the third year (e.®). 


Fig. 65.t 



which I have lately examined, (full-grown foetuses,) a very distinct osseous 
nucleus was present in each of the cuboid hones. 

* It is remarkable, that some anatomical writers, who treat of the growth 
of hones, (including Bedard,) attribute to the first (internal) cuneiform the 
earliest ossification after the cuboid. I possess preparations which clearly 
show that the external one (third) precedes the first cuneiform con¬ 

siderable period, and Meckel’s observations led him to the same condusion. 

+ The progress of ossification in the foot is continued from fig. 64.— 
E. The state of the tarsus in the third year. Ossification has readied the 
internal cuneiform. Between the time to which this condition belongs 
and that to which the next figure is to be assigned, the epiphyses of the 
phalanges and metatarsal bones begin to form. f. The preparation here 
sketched was taken from the body of a child, stated to he between three 
and four years old. The middle cuneiform and scaphoid contain osseous 
nuclei; the former appears the more advanced. The epiphyses of the meta¬ 
tarsal bones and phalanges are partly ossified; the latter apparently more 
fully in proportion than the former, o. From the foot of a person about the 
age of puberty. The epiphysis of th* os calcis is shown as if separated 
from the rest of the bone. The epiphyses of the metatarsal and pha- 
langal bones are separable, and have been represented apart from the shafts 
of tnc bones. 

6. Nucleus for the first or internal cuneiform. 6. The scaphoid. 7. The 
middle cuneiform.—The numbers before those here explained correspond 
with those of figure 64, and those which follow them are noticed in the text. 
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The middle cuneiform and the scaphoid are the last to be de¬ 
veloped. The deposit of osseous matter in them is apparent in 
the fourth year; and it is first discernible in the cuneiform 
bone 

Epiphysis .— Only one of the bones of the tarsus, the os 
calcis, has an epiphysis. It is formed as a concave incrustation on 
the posterior or free end of that bone (o.^*). This additional 
piece begins to ossify about the tenth year, and is joined to the 
rest of the bone after puberty. 

Metatarsal bones .—These bones arc severally formed from 
two parts,—a principal piece and an epiphysis,—each of which 
has a single centre of ossification. 

The process of ossification begins at a very^ early period, 
about the same time that it is distinguishable in the vertebra). 
It is first discernible in the middle of the body, and extends 
from this towards eaeh end, involving the shaft and the entire 
of the posterior (tarsal) extremity of the bone (fig. 65, f." g.). 

The Epiphyses belong to the anterior or digital ends. 
Ossification begins to be apparent in these parts in the third 
year (f.®*). It is first discernible in the first metatarsal, and 
appears to advance outwards, reaching the fifth a few years 
after. I have found the anterior end of the fifth metatarsal 
bone wholly cartilaginous in a child seven years old. The 
epiphyses join the bone at between the eighteenth and the 
twentieth year. 

The development of the metatarsal bone of the great toe 
has tlys peculiarity, namely, that the ossific process from the 
primary centre extends to the digital end (f.® g.) ; and the 
epiphysis is formed on the^posite (tarsal) extremity (r.®' g.). 
In this respect, as well as m its shape, this bone has analogy 
with the digital phalanges. 

Phalanges of the toes .—Like the metatarsal bones, the pha¬ 
langes are each formed from two parts, a principal one and an 
epiphysis; but the latter belongs to the posterior extremity 
of the bone (f. and g.). 

The centres from which the* bodies and the anterior ends of 
the phalanges of each toe are ossified become apparent some 
time after that of the corresponding metatarsal bone ; and 
their epiphyses begin to ossify about the same time with the 
epiphysis of that bone. The ossification appears at an earlier 
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period in the bones of the great toe than in the others, and 
latest in those of the little toe. 


THE CONNEXIONS OF THE PIECES OF THE SKJfLETON 
ONE WITH ANOTHER. 

ARXICULATIONS, 

The different pieces of the osseous system being connected 
together so as to form a skeleton, their modes of union must be 
as various as their forms and uses. When the union is not 
immediate, as is the case in the cranial bones, it is effected by 
means of different substances, such as ligament, cartilage, fibro- 
cartilage, and fibrous membrane, variously arranged and dis¬ 
posed, so as to permit, in some instances, no perceptible mo¬ 
tion ; whilst in others a free and extended range is allowed in 
every direction. Still, all the varieties, however numerous, are 
usually included under the general term “ articulation.” 

Classification of articulations ,—The articulations are divided 
into three classes; viz. the immovable, the movable, and 
mixed; the last being intermediate in degree between the 
others. The first form obtains where flat and broad bones are 
united to enclose cavities for the lodgment of important organs, 
as in the cranium and pelvis. In some instances the surfaces 
are indented and reciprocally impacted on.e into the other, so 
that complete solidity is ensured by the structure of the part; 
and, as this mode of union occurs only amongst flat bone^ their 
deficiency in extent of contact is compensated by the indenta¬ 
tions in their margins. There iay|pnother set of immovable 
articulations, in which the surfaces are merely in apposition with 
one another, yet total immobility is secured by what may be 
termed a mechanical contrivance. Thus, though the squamous 
part of the temporal bone merely rests against the inferior bor¬ 
der of the parietal, no motion can exist between them, in con¬ 
sequence of the manner in which the petrous portion of the for¬ 
mer bone projects into the base of the skull. 


* In the foot of a child aged seven years and a month, the ossification 
of the epiphyses had begun in the metatarsal bones and the phalanges of all 
the toes, except the fifth. The great toe was much more advanced tlian 
either of the rest. 
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A.-IMMOVABLE AKTICULATIONS.-SYNAETHROSTS. 

All the bones of the head and face, except the lower jaw, 
are joined by immovable articulation, or synarthrosis 
together; a§6§ov, articulation), of which there are several 
forms. 

1. The first is called suture (sutura, • seam). In the true 
suture the union is effected by indentations in the contiguous 
margins of bones which are mutually received into one another, 
as may be seen between the two parietal, the occipital, and 
frontal bones ; any varieties that occur being rcferrible to the 
form of the prominences. Thus, when they are tooth-shaped, 
the suture is termed sutura deniata ; if like the tfcth of a saw, 
sutura serrata; if the adjacent borders be bevelled off, as where 
the temporal and parietal bones are applied to one another, it is 
called a squamous suture (sutura squamosa). In some parts 
it may be observed that the mode of union and adaptation are 
alternated, in order to increase their power of resistance. Thus, 
at the superior part of the arch of the skull, the frontal overlies 
the parietal bones, and rests on them; but inferiorly and late¬ 
rally the reverse takes place, where the parietal rests against the 
frontal. 

When the surfaces are merely placed in apposition with one 
another, as in the superior maxillary bones, the union is called 
harmonia (ago), to adapt). 

When a.ridge in one bone is received into a groove in an- 
other,^»the articulation is called schindylesis a slit 

or fissure). The rostrum of the sphenoid, and the descending 
‘ plate of the ethmoid bone^i are joined in this way with the 
vomer. When a conical surface is impacted into a cavity, the 
term gomphosis (yo[Jii(poc, a nail,) is adopted, whigh may be 
exemplified by the manner in which the teeth are lodged in the 
alveoli. 


B.-MIXED ARTICULATIONS.-AMPHI-ARTHROSIS. 

In the mixed form of articulation, ot amphi-arthrosis 
in the sense of ambo, and the bones are con¬ 

nected by an intermediate substance, which allows some degree 
of motion. The articulations between the bodies of the ver- 
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tebrse, the union at the pubic symphysis, and that between the 
first two bones of the sternum, are all constructed on this prin¬ 
ciple. As the surfaces in these cases are flat and plane, they 
possess, in themselves, no mechanical advantage; go that 
their union is maintained partly by the cartilages interposed 
between them, and partly by ligamentous and fibrous structures 
disposed round the articulations. 


0.-MOVAHLK AllTlCULATIONS.-DIARTHKOSIS. 

In the movable articulations, or diarthrosis (S/a, through; 
u^dgov, articulation), as the surfaces are merely in contact with 
one another, the connexion between the parts is maintained by 
means of ligaments and fibrous membranes; for though carti¬ 
lages are interposed between their adjacent extremities, they do 
not form a bond of union between them; on the contrary, they 
are calculated to facilitate motion, rather than to restrain it. 
But the muscles which surround the different movable arti¬ 
culations contribute materially to retain the articular surfaces in 
their natural situations, and to prevent displacement. This is 
particularly evident in the shoulder-joint, in which the head of 
the humerus is kept in contact with the glenoid cavity of the 
scapula, not so much by the fibrous capsule, which is weak and 
loose, jas by the surrounding muscles; for, if these be weakened 
by paralysis, luxation may be readily produced. 

The joints in the extremities are all referrible to the movable 
class: so is that of the lower jaw with the skull, and ^ the 
latter with the vertebral column. 

In the greater number of instances one of the articular sur¬ 
faces is convex, the other concave; but each of these forms ex¬ 
hibits some varieties of conformation, which are marked by par¬ 
ticular names. Thus, an articulating surface, which is rounded 
and globular, so as to represent a segment of a sphere, is called 
a head; but if it be elongated, the term condyle is used. 
These are in some cases supported by a contracted or thin 
portion (neck), which connects them with the body of the 
bone. If two condyles be placed in apposition, so as to leave 
a fossa between them, and constitute a pulley-like surface, it is 
termed trochlea. When plain even surfaces articulate, it is not 
necessary to mark them by any particular name; in describing 
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THE KINDS OF MOVEMENT 
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them they are referred to generally as articulating surfaces. 
Some of the articulating depressions have also received names 
taken from certain peculiarities in their conformation. Thus, 
the superior extremity of the ulna, which receives the trochlea 
of the humerus, is called the sigmoid cavity, from some resem¬ 
blance to the Greek letter 2 (ff/yjtAa, ei^og, form) ; others arc 
denominated from their greater or less degree of depth or shal¬ 
lowness. The deep cup-shaped cavity which receives the head 
of the femur is called cotyloid (from pcorvXfj, a cup, and eihog, 
form) ; and the shallow oval depression to which the head of the 
humerus is applied, receives the name of glenoid cavity (from 
•ykrivij, a shallow cavity, and ei^og, form). 

The varieties of diarthrosis are:—1. Enarthrosis (sv, in; 
(x,§6§ov, a joint), which in common language is called the “ ball- 
and socket” joint; such as we see in the hip and shoulder. In 
these great freedom of motion is provided for. 

2. Arthrodia a joint; to adapt) ; which com¬ 

prises joints with a limited motion, as in the case of the carpal 
and tarsal bones, which merely slide for a little way upon each 
other. The articulations between the tubercles of the ribs and 
the transverse processes of the vertebrse, and those between the 
articular processes of the last-named bones, also come under this 
head. 

THE KINDS OF MOVEMENT ADMITTED IN JOINTS. 

As the extent and form of the articulating surfaces of joints, 
as wgll as their ligamentous connexions, vary in diiferent in¬ 
stances, so must their degrees of solidity and mobility : and on 
a review of the whole of the articulations, it may be laid down 
as a general principle, that the greater their mobility, the less 
their solidity; or, in other words, that the one is inversely as 
the other. All the motions, however, which are admissible in 
joints may be arranged under four heads, viz. motions of glid¬ 
ing, angular movement or opposition, circumduction, and 
rotation. 

Ist. The contiguous surfaces of every movable articulation 
admit a certain degree of gliding motion upon one another, so 
that it may be regarded as common to all; but in some cases it 
is the only one which takes place, for instance, between the dif¬ 
ferent bones of the carpus and tarsus. We thus observe that 
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some joints admit of all the motions here indicated; some are 
deprived of rotation, retaining the rest; whilst in others nothing 
more than a mere gliding can take place between the surfaces ; 
so that a regular gradation is established in their degrees of mo¬ 
bility between the most movable and those which are least so. 

The shoulder-joint admits of the greatest extent and variety of 
movement; those between the carpal and tarsal bones are ex¬ 
ceedingly limited in these particulars; and, finally, between 4hc 
latter and those which are altogether immovable, an interme¬ 
diate grade may be traced, of which the pubic symphysis pre¬ 
sents an. example. 

2nd. The angular movement, or opposition, can only take Angular 
place between long bones. If these be made to move in oppo- 
site directions, as from extension to flexion, or from abduction 
to adduction, they form with one another angles varying in de¬ 
gree according to the extent of the motion. This, in some Ginglymus. 
cases, as in the elbow and knee, is confined to flexion and ex¬ 
tension, which makes them strictly ginglymoid oj hinge-joints 
a hinge) ; in others the motion is general, and 
extends to four opposite directions, including each of the points 
intermediate between them, as may be observed in the shoulder, 
in the hip, and the metacarpal joint of the thumb, all which 
joints admit of a circumduction in the part to which they be¬ 
long. 

3rd. The motion of circumduction is performed when the Circnmduc- 
shaft of a bone is made to describe a cone, its summit corre- 
spending with the superior articulation, the base being>at the 
inferior extremity of the bone. While this motion is being 
executed, the limb passes successively through the states of ele¬ 
vation, abduction, depression, adduction, and of course through 
all the intermediate points; and if a pencil be held between 
the fingers, and its point applied to any plain surface, such as a 
wall, it will trace a circle corresponding with the base of a cone, 
whose summit is at the shoulder-joint, whilst its side coincides 
with the line described by the out-stretched limb as it traverses 
the different points just enumerated. 

4th, Rotation differs altogether from circumduction. In the Rotation, 
latter the bone suffers a change of place as it moves from one 
point to another; in the former, it merely turns on its own 
axis, and therefore retains the same relative situation with 
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respect to the adjacent parts. This movement, however, 
admits of two varieties; in one, it is performed on a pivot, 
as in the motion of the axis on the vertebra dentata; in the 
other there is a sort of compound motion, for instance, where 
the radius rolls on its own axis at one end, whilst at the other 
it moves upon the extremity of the ulna, by which its lower 
part describes a segment of a circle, and therefore changes 
place to a certain extent. The femur and humerus also admit 
of a rotatory motion; in the latter, as the head is closely 
applied upon the shaft, the axis of motion nearly coincides 
with that of the bone; but in the former, in consequence of 
the length of the neck, and of the angle which it forms with 
the bone, the rotation is performed round an imaginary axis, 
which may be conceived to pass from the globular head to 
the condyles. 

There are but two articulations in which all the motions 
of opposition, circumduction, and rotation can be performed, 
namely, the hip and the shoulder joint. In these a convex 
surface is applied to one which is concave, the former being 
hemispherical, which is essentially necessary to such a freedom 
of motion. As joints constructed on this principle are more 
liable to displacement than any others, their security is in a 
great measure provided for by their being placed at the supe¬ 
rior extremity of the limb, by which they are withdrawn from 
the influence of external forces. This arrangement is made 
subservient not to the security of the joint solely, but also to a 
very important purpose in the functions of the limb. For as 
these free and extended motions are performed in the superior 
'articulation, their effect is communicated to the whole limb, 
so as to compensate for the more restricted movements in the 
lower joints. 

Though all the motions above mentioned take place in the hip 
and shoulder joints, each of them, considered singly, is not per¬ 
formed with equal facility in both. Thus, circumduction is 
executed with greater ease in the shoulder than in the hip. Ro¬ 
tation, on the contrary, is more free and perfect in the latter 
than in the former. Circumduction can be executed with ease 
only when the axis of motion coincides (or very nearly so) with 
that of the lever to be moved, as is the case in the humerus; but 
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in the femur, the length of the neck of the bone removes the 
axis of motion considerably from that of the shaft, and thereby 
impedes circumduction in proportion as it facilitates the rotation 
of the limb. These differences of structure in the superior 
joints of the two extremities bear a distinct relation to the con¬ 
formation of their other articulations, and to the purposes for 
which they are adapted. For, as the inferior extremity is in¬ 
tended to sustain the weight of the body and for progression, 
the bones of the leg must be securely fixed, which could be 
effected only by diminishing their mobility; on this account no 
rotation or supination is allowed between the tibia and fibula; 
but, to compensate for this deficiency, rotation is permitted 
in the hip. .But as the superior extremity, on the contrary, 
is fitted for the prehension of objects, and for quick and varied 
movements, free motion is allowed between the bones of the 
fore-arm, and between the latter and the carpus, in order that 
the hand and fingers may be more readily directed and applied 
to such objects as are required to be seized for different pur¬ 
poses ; and the power of pronation and supination, thus confer¬ 
red, more than compensates for any deficiency in the rotatory 
motion of the humerus. 

It has been already observed, that rotatory motion in a bone Cimun- 
presupposes the existence of a globular head, placed so that its Avenging"’ 
axis shall form an angle with the shaft. Wherever this requi- the de^ees 
site is wanted, motion is confined to opposition and circumduc- aiffereX 
tion, as occurs in the articulation of the thumb with the carpus, joints, 
in the phalanges with the metacarpal bones, and in the ^avicle 
with the sternum. In these joints, the articulating surfaces are 
placed at the ends of the more movable bones; and as their 
axes coincide with that of motion, rotation is prevented, but cir¬ 
cumduction and opposition arc freely performed. When these 
are limited in extent, as in the stemo-clavicular articulation, it 
arises rather from the accessory ligaments of the part than from 
any impediment in the surfaces of the bones ; and if motion in 
one direction be more free than in another, as in the digital 
phalanges with the metacarpus, where flexion and extension are 
more free than abduction and adduction, it proceeds partly from 
the existence of the lateral ligaments, and partly from the great 
power possessed by the flexor and extensor muscles compared 
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with those which perform the other movements. Though in 
the knee and elbow the axis of motion coincides with that of 
the bones, yet their movement is confined to two directions, viz. 
to flexion and extension. In these joints, all other motions 
besides those just mentioned are prevented by the breadth of 
the articulating surfaces, and by their mode of adaptation : how¬ 
ever, when they are flexed, some degree of lateral motion, and 
also of circumduction, can be performed; as any individual may 
ascertain by resting his elbow on a table, when he will find that 
the fore-arm may be made to describe a cone with its summit at 
the olecranon and base towards the fingers. 


AETICULATIONS OF THE VERTEBRAL COLUMN. 


The different pieces of the spine are connected together by 
ligaments, by fibro-cartilagc, and in some parts by synovial 
membranes; the former serving to retain them in their situation, 
the latter to facilitate motion between the different bones. The 
bodies are joined by two ligamentous bands, extending the 
whole length of the chain, and also by the inter-vertebral sub¬ 
stances. 


1. The anterior common ligament^ (fig. 
66, *) (ligamentum corporibus vertebrarum 
commune anterius, seu fascia longitudinalis 
anterior,—Weitbrecht,) is a strong band of 
fibres which is placed on the front of the 
bodies of the vertebrae, and reaches from 
the axis to the first bone of the sacrum, 
becoming broader as it descends. It con¬ 
sists of longitudinal fibres which are dense, 
firm, and well-marked. The superficial fibres extend from a 
given vertebra to the fourth or fifth below it; the set subjacent 
to these passes from the body of one to about the third beneath 
it; whilst the deeper ones pass only from one vertebra to that next 
it. The fibres are thicker towards the middle of the bodies of 


Fi'^ Gf?.* 



* A few dorsal vertebrae and parts of some ribs seen from before. 1. The 
anterior common ligament. 2. The inter-vertebral substance seen to a small 
extent'. 3. The anterior costo-vcrtebral or stellate ligament. 4. The ante¬ 
rior or inferior costo-vertcbral ligament. 
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the vertebrae than at their margins, or over the inter-vertebral 
cartilages; by which means their transverse depressions are filled 
up, and the surface of the column rendered even. It may also 
be observed that they adhere more closely to the margins of the 
bones than to the middle of their bodies, and still more closely 
to the in ter-vertebral cartilages. Upon the sides of the ver¬ 
tebrae there are some fibres which are thin and scattered, and 
reach from one bone to the other. 

2. The posterior common ligament^ (fig. 

67,) (ligamentum commune posterius, seu fascia 
longitudinalis postica,—Weitbrecht,) is situ¬ 
ated within the spinal canal, and attached to 
the posterior surface of the bodies of the ver¬ 
tebrae, extending from the occiput to the 
sacrum. It is smooth, shining, and broader 
opposite the in ter-vertebral cartilages than op¬ 
posite the bodies of the bones, so that its 
margins present a series of points or dentations 
with intervening concave spaces. And the 

ligament is altogether broader at the upper than the lower 
part of the spine. It adheres firmly to the fibro-cartilages and 
to the contiguous margins of the bodies of the vertebrae, but it 
is separated from the middle of the vertebrae by the transverse 
parts of the large venous plexus which is in contact with the 
bones. Between the ligament and the prolongation of the dura 
mater, which lines the canal, some loose cellular membrane is 
interposed. 

3. The inter-vertebral substance (ligamenta inter-verteDraiia 
—Weitbr.) is a plate or disc of fibro-cartilage, (fig, 66, ®,) placed' 
between the bodies of each pair of vertebrae, from the axis to 
the base of the sacrum; corresponding in shape to the parts 
of the vertebrae between which they are interposed. They are 
covered anteriorly and posteriorly by the common ligaments 
which are intimately adherent to them ; in the dorsal region 
they are connected laterally, by short ligaments, to the heads 
of all the ribs, each of which articulates with two vertebrae. 
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* The arches have been removed from three vertebrse by sawing through 
their pedicles. The bodies remaining are seen on their posterior surface, 
with the posterior common ligament covering them to some extent. 
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The inter-vertebra] substance is 
composed, towards its circumfer¬ 
ence, of thin plates of fibro-carti- 
lage, resting on their edges, and 
placed one within the other, as it 
were, concentrically (fig. 68, ^.) 
Thus the outer plate like a rim 
runs round the disc, its lower edge 
resting on the vertebraj beneath it; 
its anterior or convex surface be¬ 
ing subjacent to the anterior com¬ 
mon ligament, whilst its concave surface is in apposition with 
and connected by some fibres to the plate next within it. The 
plates are not vertical in their direction. On making a vertical 
section of a disc, (fig. 69,) it will be seen that a certain number 
of those nearest the circumference ^ ^ curve outwards, while others 
situated more deeply are inclined in the opposite direction ^ ® ; 
the former are more closely compacted together. When the 
spine is bent in any direction, the curves formed by the dif¬ 
ferent layers are augmented on the side towards which the 
column is inclined. The interstices between the plates arc 


Fig. 08.* 



Fig. OO.t 



* A lumbar vertebra, with a horizontal section of inter-vertebral substance 
above it. At the circuinference the concentric arrangement of the layers of 
the latter is shown, and in the middle the pulpy substance is indicated. 

-f- A* vertical section of two vertebrae, and the substance interjwsed 
between their bodies. The direction of the layers of the inter-vertebral 
substance is displayed. 1. Layers curved outwards. 2. Those curved in¬ 
wards. 3. Pulpy substance in the middle. 
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filled by a pulpy and apparently elastic substance ; and as the 
number of plates gradually decreases towards the centre, (fig. 
68,®, and 69,®), whilst the pulpy matter increases, the quantity 
of the latter is such, that, when the pressure which conges it is 
taken off by cutting through the inter-vertebral substance, it 
will rise up so as to assume a conical form. 

The plates of the inter-vertebral 
tissue being examined singly, it 
will be found that each consists 
for the most part of fibres extend¬ 
ing obliquely between the verte¬ 
brae, into both of which they arc 
firmly fixed;.and the direction of 
the fibres varies frftm layer to 
layer,—in one being from right to 
left, and in the next the reverse 
(fig. 70, ’ ®). Some fibres will be found to be nearly horizontal. 

The inter-vertebral substance in the column generally. —Ex¬ 
cluding from consideration the first two vertebra), between which 
it docs not exist, the inter-vertebral tissue forms in length about 
a fourth of the movable part of the column. But it is not 
equally distributed among the different parts. It varies in 
thickness from point to point, and the dorsal division of the 
spine has, comparatively with the length, a much smaller pro¬ 
portion, and has accordingly less provision for pliancy than the 
cervical or lumbar portions of the column.-f* 

Moreover, the discs are not uniform in their thieknes4. In 
the cervical and lumbar regions, which are convex forwards, they 
are thickest in front; and by comparing the heights of the fore 


Fig. 70.* 



• Two luiiiLar vertebrae with the inter-vertebral substance are seen from 
before. By removing a portion of one layer of the latter, another layer is 
partly exposed, and the difference in the direction of their fibres is made ma¬ 
nifest. 

t In an elaborate work on the joints and their various movements, the 
brothers W. and E. Weber haxe given various measurements of the indivi¬ 
dual vertebras, and the interposed tissues, and have grounded on them 
calculations of the degree of flexibility of the column in different parts. In 
order to render their measurements more exact by preventing all separation 
of the parts, they placed a body in plaster of Paris, (after having removed 
some of the soft parts, but witliout interfering with the ligaments,) and when 
it was immovably fixed by this means, a vertical section was made through 
the middle of the trunk, dividing it into two equal lateral parts.—See 
“ Mcchanik der menschl, Gehwerkzeuge,” S. 90, et seq. Gottingen, 1836. 
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and back parts of the bodies of the vertebrse, and comparing in 
like manner the heights of tlie anterior with the posterior mar¬ 
gins of the inter-vertebral discs, it has been determined that the 
convexity of the cervical and lumbar portions of the column is 
chiefly due to the latter structure,—to it much more than to the 
bodies of the vertebrse; while the arching of the dorsal region 
was, on the contrary, found to be owing rather to the shape of 
the bones. 

The articulating processes of the vertebrse are connected by 
irregular fibrous bands (ligamcnla processuum obliquorum, 
Weitbr.), forming a capsule outside the synovial membrane 
which belongs to each of the joints. The latter arc longer and 
more loose in the cervical than in the dorsal or lumbar regions. 

The arches, or plates of the vertebrse, are connected by the 
ligamcnla subjlava^ (fig. 71,) (ligainenta vertcbrarum subflava,— 
Weitbr.) as their bodies are by the in ter-vertebral fibro-car- 
tilages. They are most distinctly seen when the pedicles 
and arches are detached from the bodies of the vertebrse, so 
that they may be viewed from within the spinal canal, as 
in this drawing (fig. 71); at the posterior aspect of the spine 
they appear short, and, as it were, overlaid by the arches (fig. 80, 
®.) They extend from the root of the transverse processes at 
each side backwards to the point where the two arches con¬ 
verge at the origin of the spinous processes. In this situation 
the ligaments arc thickest, and the margins of the lateral halves 
may be observed to be merely in contact. 

These ligaments consist of yellow 
clastic fibres, almost perpendicular in 
their direction, as they pass from the 
inferior border of one arch to the 
adjacent border of that immediately 
below it. The superior border of 
the ligament is attached, not to the 
margin exactly of the arch, but 
rather higher up on its anterior 
surface; whilst the inferior border 


* To show the “ ligamenta subflava,” the pedicles of the vertebrae were 
sawed through, and the bodies removed. The arches and the processes 
being left, the ligaments arc seen from before, i. e., on the surface which 
loolfs towards the vertebral canal. 


‘ Fig. 71.* 
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is prolonged a little on the posterior surface, as well as the 
margin of its corresponding arch. 

The ligamenta subflava do not exist between the occiput 
and the atlas, or between the latter and the axis; gommon 
fibrous membrane supplies their place in these two spaces. 

The connexion of the spinous processes is effected by means 
of the supra-spinous and inter-spinous ligaments. 

1. The supraspinous ligament (ligamenta, queis apices com- 
mittuntur,—Weitbr.) consists of small, compressed bundles of 
longitudinal fibres, which connect the summits of the spinous 
processes, and form a continuous chain from the seventh cervical 
vertebra to the spine of the sacrum. (See fig. 80, ^.) The 
posterior fibaes pass down from a given vertebra to the third 
or fourth below it; those more deeply seated reach only from 
one to the next, or the second beneath it. 

2, The interspinous ligaments (membrana inter-spinalis— 
Weitbr.), thin and rather membranous, extend from the root 
to near the summit of each spinous process, connecting the 
inferior border of one with the superior border of that next 
below it. They exist in the dorsal and lumbar regions only, 
and are intimately connected with the extensor muscles of the 
spine. 

The inter-transverse ligaments (lig. process, transv.—Weitbr.) 
are found only between the transverse processes of the inferior 
dorsal vertebrae, and even there very indistinctly, for they arc 
united so intimately with the sacro-lumbalis muscle, that their 
fibres are quite confused; indeed, they appear to be rathir ap¬ 
pendages to the muscles than ligaments to connect the bones; 
and they are so considered by Weitbrecht, Meckel, and Soem- 
merring. By the last-named author they arc recognised as pre¬ 
sent in the lumbar as well as the dorsal region. 

ARTICULATIONS OK THE TWO UPPER VERTEBRiE ONE 
WITH THE OTHER. 

The articulation of the axis with the atlas is effected by 
means of their articulating processes, also (in the place of in¬ 
ter-vertebral substance, which would be altogether incompatible 
with the requisite movements) by the odontoid process of the 
former, which is connected in a particular manner with the arch 
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of the latter, and constitutes the pivot on which the head turns 
in its rotatory motions. There are three ligaments and four 
synovial membranes in this articulation. 

Fig. 72.* transverse ligament, 

(fig. 72, and 13, ®,) (liga- 
mentum transversale: pars prin¬ 
cipalis,— Weitbr.), is placed 
transversely behind the odon¬ 
toid process of the axis, and 
forms with the anterior arch of 
the atlas a ring in which that process is lodged; dividing 
thus the great foramen of the first vertebra into two parts of 
unequal size, of which the larger is appropriated *to the spinal 
chord, and the smaller^ is occupied in the manner already 
stated. 

The ligament is a strong, thick fasciculus of fibres, com¬ 
pressed from before backwards, arched in its direction, as it 
crosses the odontoid process, and attached on each side to the 
inner border of the superior articulating processes of the atlas. 
The ligament is broader and thicker at the middle than at its 
extremities; and from the middle of its posterior surface a 
short thin bundle of fibres passes down to be attached to the 

root of the odontoid process, whilst 
another passes up to the basilar pro¬ 
cess. These appendages (lig. transv. 
appendices,—Weitbr.) form a cross 
with the transverse ligament, and 
serve to bind the occiput to the first 
two vertebrae ; from this is derived 
the term cruciform, which is some¬ 
times applied to the transverse ligament and its appendages to¬ 
gether. (Fig. 13.) 


Fig. T.l.t 




* A view of the atlas from above, showing the transverse ligament, with 
fragments of its appendages. 1. The s])ace for the odontoid process. 2. 
The transverse ligament. 3. Space for the spinal cord. 4. Articular pro¬ 
cesses ;—on one of these a remnant of the capsular membrane is seen. 

t A small Mrtion of the skull and the first two vertebrae are showm in 
this figure. They are viewed from behind. The back part of the occi¬ 
pital bone, and of each of the vertebrae, was removed together with the 
nervous centre and its inemhranes, as well as a ligament extending from the 
occijnit to the axis (fig. 7(i,'). 2, is placed on the middle of the trans- 
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Tlic anterior atlo-axoid 
ligament passes from the bor¬ 
der of tlic anterior arch of 
the atlas, and its tubercle, 
to the body of the axis and 
the root of its odontoid pro¬ 
cess. It is thin and mem¬ 
branous, except at the mid¬ 
dle, where it is more thick¬ 
ened, (fig. 74,'*). 

'J’he posterior atlo-axoid ligament, which is also thin and 
membranous, connects the posterior arch of the atlas with 
the plates of the axis (fig. 75, ‘^). Thus the interstices between 
the plates or arches, which in all the other vertebrae arc filled 
by the ligamenta subflava, arc occupied by a loose membrane 
between the second and first, as well as between the latter and 
the occiput’. 

'J’hc edges of the articulating processes arc connected by irre¬ 
gular fibres passing from one to the other. 

Two synovial memhranes are placed between the articulating 
processes of the atlas and axis. One between the odontoid pro¬ 
cess and the transverse ligament, another between it and the 
arch of the atlas. 


Fig'. 74.* 



AUTICUI-ATIONS OF TUK CKANIUM WITH THE FIRST TWO 

VEUTEUR.E. 

Th e craniunj is articulated with the atlas, and is connectfed by 
ligaments with the axis. 

The articulation of the cranium with the atlas takes place 
between the condyles of the occipital bone and the superior ar¬ 
ticulating processes of that vertebra, which arc connected by li- 


verse ligament; its a|)])on(]ages extend U]> and down—the whole consti¬ 
tuting a crucial ligament. 3. The njij)er end of the odontoid ligament of 
the left side ; the same part of the ligament of the opposite side is also 
visible. 

* A part of the skull and two vertebrae arc represented in this figure. 
The skull was sawed upwards, and the anterior parts taken away. . The 
vertebrae are seen in front. 1. The anterior occipito-atloid ligament. 2. 
The middle (accessory) occii»ito-atloid ligament. 3. The anterior atlo- 
axoid ligament. 
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gatnents and synovial membranes ; it is also connected with the 
same by the two following ligaments. 

The anterior occipito-atloidean ligament (fig. 74, *) (mem- 
brana annuli antcrioris vertebra; prima;) extends from the ante¬ 
rior boVder of the occipital foramen, between the condyles, to 
the margin of the arch of the atlas between its superior articu¬ 
lating processes. This is thin, broad, and membranous ; but 
in the median line, a sort of accessory ligament® is placed in 
front of it, which is thich, round, and composed of vertical 
fibres, attached above to the surface of the basilar process, and 
below to the small tubercle on the front of the atlas. The an¬ 
terior surface of these ligaments is covered by the recti antici 
muscles, the posterior covers the upper end of the odontoid pro¬ 
cess and its ligaments. 

The posterior occipito-atloidean ligament, (membrana an¬ 
nuli posterioris atlantis,) (fig, 75, ^,) also broad and mem¬ 
branous, is attached superiorly to all that part of the margin 
of the occipital foramen which is behind the condyles, and 
infcriorly to the adjacent border of the posterior arch of the 
atlas. It is partly blended with the dura mater. The pos¬ 
terior surface of the ligament is in 
apposition with the posterior recti 
and superior oblique muscles, the 
anterior looks towards the verte¬ 
bral canal ; at each side near the 
articular process the ligament 
forms part of the foramen through 
which the vertebral artery and sub- 
occipital nerve pass. 

The articulation of the occi¬ 
pital hone with the axis is effected 
through the medium of ligaments, i 
as no part of their surfaces comes 
into contact, and the ligaments are placed within the vertebral 
canal, which must be laid open to exhibit them. 


Fig. 75; 





* The posterior surfaces of the occipital bone, and of three vertebrae, are 
represented in this figure. 1. The posterior occipito-atloid ligaments. 2. 
The posterior atlo-axoid. 
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The oecipito-axoidcan ligament 
(apparatus ligamentosus) (fig. 76) 
seems to be a prolongation of the 
posterior common ligament ; it is 
attached above to the inner surface 
of the basilar groove, from which 
it descends perpendicularly, be¬ 
coming narrow, and opposite the 
axis is blended with the posterior common ligament. It covers 
the odontoid process and its chcclv ligaments, and is inti¬ 
mately connected with the transverse ligament. 

The odontoid ligaments (fig. 73, ■^) (ligamenta alaria) arc two 
thick bundles; of fibres attached below to each side of the sum¬ 
mit of the odontoid process, and passing up diverging to be im¬ 
planted into the rough depressions at the inner side of the con¬ 
dyles of the occiput, and also to a small part of the margin of 
the occipital foramen. Their direction, therefore,, is obliquely 
upwards and outwards ; the triangular interval which they thus 
leave is filled by some fibres (ligamentum rectum medium, seu 
dentis suspensorium) passing almost perpendicularly from the 
margin of the foramen to the summit of the process. These arc 
strictly check ligaments: the middle set, last described, assist 
in preventing what may be termed a retroversion of the head, 
whilst the lateral pair check its rotatory motions. 



AKTICUT.ATION OK THIS LOWER .TAW WJT.H THE CllANlUM. 

-TEMTOllO-MAXILLAIlY. 

The lower jaw articulates at each side by one of its condyles 
with two parts of the temporal bone ; viz. the glenoid fossa in 
front of the Glascrian fissure, and the articular root of the zy¬ 
goma. Between the bones is placed an inter-articular cartilage, 
with a synovial membrane above, and another below it, and 
around the joint arc disposed the ligaments. 


* In order to sliow the ligament represented on this figure, the posterior 
part of the occiput, some of the posterior arch of the atlas and the spinous 
process, with a portion of the plates of the axis, were sawed off, and the 
spinal cord with its membranes was removed. The basilar process ofi the 
occipital bone (its cerebral surface) is exposed, with a ligament (1) stretching 
from it to the body of the axis (its posterior surface). 

*• o 2 
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The external lateral ligament (fig. 77, is a short fasciculus 

of fibres, attoched above to 
tlie external surface of the 
zygoma, and to the tubercle 
at the bifurcation of its 
root; below, to the exter¬ 
nal surface and posterior 
border of the neck of the 
condyle, its fibres being di¬ 
rected downwards and back¬ 
wards. Externally it is co¬ 
vered by the parotid gland, internally it is in relation with the 
inter-articular cartilage and synovial membranes. , 

The internal lateral ligament, (fig. 7(S,") thin, loose, and elon¬ 
gated, lies at some distance from the joint. It extends from 
the spinous process of the sphenoid bone downwards, and a 
little forwards, to be attached to the inferior maxillary bone 
at the lower border of the dental foramen, where it is somewhat 
expanded. Its external surface is in relation superiorly with 

the extemal pterygoid muscle, 
and in the rest of its extent 
with the ramus of the jaw, 
from which it is separated 
by the internal maxillary ar¬ 
tery and dental nerve. Its 
inner surface is concealed by 
the internal pterygoid muscle. 
— The structure de.scribcd 
here as a ligament has more connexion with vessels and muscles 
than with the joint. It is not recognised as a ligament by 
several anatomists. 

The stylo-maxillary ligament (figs. 77, 78, 79,®) thin and 


Fig. 78.t 






* A small part of the skull and the external ligament of the teniporo- 
maxillary articulation are here rejnesented. 1. The external lateral ligament. 
3. The stylo-maxillary ligament. 

"t The .skull and the lower maxilla having been sawed through in the ver¬ 
tical^ direction and longitudinally, the inner side of the bones and of the 
tcinporo-maxillary articulation is broiight to view. 2. The internal lateral 
ligament. 3. The stylo-maxillary. Both are seen on their inner aspect. 
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aponeurotic, being, in fact, a portion of the cervical fascia, 
passes from near the point of the styloid process to the inferior 
border of the angle of the jaw, where it is inserted between the 
luasseter and internal pterygoid muscles. This membrane sepa¬ 
rates the parotid gland from the sub-maxillary. It ha^ little 
claim to be considered an appendage to the temporo-maxillary 
articulation. 

The inler-arlicular Jihro-car- 
tilage, (operculum cartilagincum 
mobile, — Weitbr.) (fig. 79,'*) is a 
thin plate, placed horizontally be¬ 
tween the articular sifffaces of the 
bones; but is^not, like most other 
similar structures, directly fixed 
to either. It is of an oval form, 
and thicker at its margins than at 
its centre, where it is sometimes perforated. The inferior sur¬ 
face, which is in contact with tlie condyle, is concave; the 
superior is alternately concave and convex when taken from 
before backwards, conforming in some way with the outline 
of the articular cavity. Its circumference is connected at the 
outside with the external lateral ligament, and anteriorly with 
the external pterygoid muscle. 

Synovial membranes .—The larger and looser of the two 
which belong to this joint, after lining the superior surface of 
the inter-articular cartilage, is reflected upwards on the external 
lateral ligament, and over the smooth part of the glenoid cavity. 
The other synovial membrane is interposed between the interior 
surface of the cartilage and the condyle; and thus there is con¬ 
stituted a double joint. When the fibro-cartilagc is incom¬ 
plete (perforated), the synovial membranes arc continuous one 
with the other. 


Fig. 79.* 



* The skull and the lower maxilhiry bone are seen on their outer surface, 
hut the external .ligament of the teiuporo-maxillury articulation, and a 
portion or layer of the bones (the tein])oral and inferior maxilla), have been 
removed, and in this maimer the interior of the joint is exposed to view. 
3. The stylo-maxillary ligament. 4. The fibro-cartilage intervening^ be¬ 
tween the condyle of the lower maxillary bone and the articular part or 
parts of the temporal. 
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Tliin and short additional liganaentous fibres surround a con¬ 
siderable part of the joint (membrana articularis,—Weitbr.), 
and serve to cover over the synovial membranes, as well as to 
maintain the connexion between the bones and the interposed 
fibro-cartilage. 


ARTICULATIONS OF THE RIBS. 

The ligaments of the ribs may be divided into three sets: 
those which connect them—with the bodies of the vertebra}; 
Avith their transverse processes; and with the sternum. 

A. The rib is connected with the badies of two vertebrae, 
forming with each a joint lined with synovial membrane, and. 
supported by ligaments, as follows :— 

'I'he coslo-verlcbral ligaments (lig. ca])itulorum costarum) con¬ 
sist,—1, of an anterior ligament which connects the head of each 
rib with the sides of the bodies of the vertebra) (figs. 66, 81,®); 
its fibres, flat and radiated, are divided into three bundles, of 
which the middle one passes horizontally forwards upon the cor¬ 
responding intcr-vcrtebral cartilage, whilst the superior ascends 
to the body of the vertebra above it, and the inferior descends 
to that below. From the divergence of its fibres, this is usually 
called the stellate ligament. 2ndly. Of an inter-articular 
ligament., a thin and short band of fibres, which passes trans¬ 
versely from the ridge separating the two articular surfaces 
on the head of the rib to the intcr-vcrtebral substance, and 
divides the articulation into two parts, each lined by a separate 
synovial membrane. The ligament does not exist in the articu¬ 
lation of the first, eleventh, or twelfth ribs, and in consequence 
there is in them but one synovial capsule. 

M. "^I’lie rib is connected Avith the transverse processes of two 
vertebrae : with one it forms a joint lined by synovial mem¬ 
brane ; to the other (being separated from it by a considerable 
interval) it is connected by ligamentous structure of some 
length. 

The costo-tran.sverse ligaments connect the tubercle and 
neck of the rib with the transverse processes of the vertebrae; 
from their position they are named posterior, middle, and an¬ 
terior. 

1. The posterior costo-transverse ligament (fig. 80,*) (lig. 


posU-rior; 
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Fig. 80 .* 



tratisversarium externum costarum,—Weitbr.) consists of a very 
short thick fasciculus of fibres which 
passes from the posterior surface of the 
summit of the transverse process, to 
the rough unarticulated part of the tu¬ 
bercle of the rib. Those of the supe¬ 
rior ribs ascend, those of the inferior 
descend somewhat. 

2. The middle or inter-osseous costo¬ 
transverse ligament (fig. 81,^’) con¬ 
sists of a scries of very short parallel 
fibres, which unite tlu; neck of the rib 

to the anterj^or surface of the contiguous transverse process. 
These fibres arc seen by removing horizontally a portion of the 
rib and transverse process, and forcibly drawing one from the other. 

3. The anterior or long costo-transverse ligament (figs. 66, 
SO,"*) (lig. transversarium internum, seu cervicis costae in¬ 
ternum,—Weitbr.) is usually divided into two fasciculi of 
fibres, both nearly in apposition, and on the same plane. 
They pass from the neck of the rib obliquely upwards and out¬ 
wards to the lower 

margin of the trans¬ 
verse process next 
above it. These do 
not exist in the arti¬ 
culations of the first 
and last ribs. 

The articulation 
between the tuber¬ 
cle of the rib and the 
transverse process is 
provided with a sy¬ 
novial capsule. 


Fig. 81.t 
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Synovial 
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* A few dorsal vertebra*, and rib.s connected with them, are seen from 
behind. 1, 2, are on the laminse of vertehrse, close to the inter-spinous 
ligaments. 3, is one of several ligamenta suhflava, represented m the 
figure. They arc hut slightly seen, being for the most part covered by the 
plates of the vertchrse: see figure 71. 4. The anterior costo-traasversc 

ligament. 6. The posterior costo-transverse ligament. 

+ A horizontal section of a vertebra and portions of two ribs, to show the 
inter-osseous ligament connecting the neck of the rib to the transverse pro- 
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c. The coslo-sternal ariiculalions, situated between the 
anterior angular extremities of the cartilages of the ribs and 
the corresponding fossaj in the margins of the sternum, are 
covered and supported by, o, an anterior set of ligamentous 

fibres, (fig. 82,®) thin, scat¬ 
tered, and radiated, (ligamenta 
radiatim disiecta,—Weitbr.) 
passing from the extremity of 
the cartilage to the anterior 
surface of the sternum, where 
they interlace with those of the 
opposite side, and are blended 
with the aponeuro^s of the pec- 
toralis major muscle; h, a pos¬ 
terior set of fibres similarly disposed, but not so thick or nume¬ 
rous, connecting the thoracic surfaces of the same parts; 
c, some ligamentous fibres placed above and others below the 
joint; d, a synovial membrane, interposed between the ends of 
each true rib and the sternum. These can be demonstrated by 
slicing off a little of the anterior surface of the sternum and car¬ 
tilages. 

A thin fasciculus of fibres connects the cartilage of the 
seventh rib (and, it may be likewise, the sixth) with the xiphoid 
cartilage, and is thence called the coslo-xiphoid ligament. 

Articulation of the cartilages one with the other. —The neigh¬ 
bouring edges of the cartilages of the ribs, from the sixth to the 
ninth,, have articular surfaces, which are lined by synovial mem¬ 
branes, and held in connexion by ligamentous fibres. Some of 
the articular surfaces are from time to time found to be wanting. 

Connexion of the ribs with their cartilages. — The external 
extremities of the cartilages arc received into rounded depressions 
on the ends of the ribs, and the union is maintained only by the 
periosteum. 


Fig. 82.* 







cess of the vertebra on each side. 1. The rib, 2. Transverse process. 
3, Lig. capit. cost®. 5. Posterior costo-transverse. 6. Inter-osseous or 
middle costo-transverse. 

* A portion of the sternum with the inner ends of the clavicles, and of 
some of the ribs, is here represented. 

1. The anterior sterno-clavicular lipameut. 2. Inter-clavieular. 3. Costo¬ 
clavicular or rhomboid. 4. Inter-articular libro-cartilage. 6. Costo-stemal. 
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Ligametits oj" the sternum. (Mcmbrana sterni,—Weitbr.)— 
I’he pieces of tlie sternum are connected by a layer of fibro- 
cartilagc, placed between their contiguous borders; and, on the 
anterior and posterior surfaces, ligamentous fibres may be ob¬ 
served running longitudinally, which serve to strengtlfen their 
connexion. They arc sometimes called the anterior and poste¬ 
rior sternal ligaments. The longitudinal fibres arc mixed with 
those radiating from the costal cartilages, especially in front of 
the sternum, where likewise they blend with the aponeuroses of 
the pectoral muscles. The anterior portion has thus most of 
the accessory fibres, and is rough and irregvdar; the posterior 
one is smooth and pearly in its aspect. 


ARTICULATIONS OF THE SUPERIOR EXTREMITIES. 

The superior extremity has but one point of bony attach¬ 
ment to the trunk, namely, that at the sterno-clavicular articu¬ 
lation, the scapula being connected with the trunk by muscles 
only. 

The articulations of tlie upper extremity may be arranged 
under the following heads, taking them in their anatomical order, 
from above downwards: 1, the articulations of the clavicle 
at one end with the sternum, and at the other end with the 
scapula; 9, that of the scapula and humerus; 8, of the elbow ; 
4, of the wrist; 5, of the hand ; G, of the fingers. 


ARTICULATION OF THE CLAVICLE WITH THE TRUNtf AND 
WITH THE SCAPULA. 

The clavicle by its inner end articulates with the first bone 
of the sternum, and is connected by ligaments to its fellow of the 
opposite side and to the first rib. The outer end of the bone is 
joined in the same way with the scapula, 

Sterno-clavicular articulation, —The inner end of the clavicle 
is considerably thicker than the articular part cf the sternum, 
and the surface of each of the bones is somewhat concave and 
convex. The other structures of which the joint consists are, 
an anterior and posterior ligament, an inter-articular cartilage, 
and two synovial membranes. 

The anterior sterno-clavicular ligament (fig. 89.') passes from 
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the inner extremity of the clavicle, downwards and inwards, 
upon the surface of the sternum. It is broad, and consists of 
parallel fibres, and corresponds, internally, with the synovial 
membranes of the articulation, and with the inter-articular carti¬ 
lage to Vhich it is adherentexternally, with the sternal origin 
of the sterno-mastoid muscle. 

The posterior sterno-clavicular ligament, of similar confor¬ 
mation with the last, but not so broad or strongly marked, is 
placed between the same bones lying at the thoracic aspect of 
the joint. Its posterior surface is in relation with the sterno- 
hyoideus and sterno-thyroideus muscles. 

The inter-articular Jihro-carlilage*, nearly circular in its 
form, and thicker at the border than at its centre, jls interposed 
between the articulating surfaces of the sternum and clavicle. 
Towards its superior and posterior part it is attached to the 
margin of the clavicle, and at the opposite point to the cartilage 
of the first rib. In the latter situation it is thin and somewhat 
prolonged, so that the inferior border of the clavicle rests 
upon it. 

Synovial membranes. —In this articulation, as in that of the 
lower jaw, there are two synovial membranes, of which one is 
reflected over the sternal end of the clavicle and adjacent surface 
of the fibro-cartilage, the other is disposed similarly between the 
cartilage and the articulating surface of the sternum. 

The inter-clavicular ligament’’’ is a dense fasciculus of fibres, 
placed transversely between the contiguous extremities of the 
clavicips. Its fibres do not pass directly across from one to 
the otlicr; they dip down, and are attached to the upper 
margin of the sternum, by which the ligament is rendered con¬ 
cave from side to side. 

The costo-clavicular ligament^ (ligamentum rhomboides,— 
Weitbr.) does not properly form part of the articulation; 
yet it contributes materially to retain the clavicle in its situ¬ 
ation. It is attached inferiorly to the cartilage of the first rib 
near its sternal end, and passes obliquely backwards and up¬ 
wards, to be fixed to a roughness at the under surface of the 
clavicle. 

Connexion of the clavicle with the scapula. —At its outer 
end the clavicle articulates directly with the acromion, and is 
connected by ligamentous fibres with the coracoid process. 
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Fig. 8,3.* 



The acromio-clavicular articulation is effected between the 
acromion process of the scapula 
and the external end of the cla¬ 
vicle, each of which presents a 
small oval articular surface. These 
points arc connected, 1st, by a su¬ 
perior ligament, (fig. 83,^’) which is 
a thick, broad band of fibres, pass¬ 
ing from the superior surface of the 
acromion to the adjacent extremity 
of the clavicle; 2ndly, by an in¬ 
ferior ligament similar to the pre¬ 
ceding, bu^ less thick, and placed 
at the under surfaces of the same 
bones; 3rdly, by a synovial membrane lining the two articular 
surfaces of the bones. 

An inter-articular fihro-cartilagc is sometimes present, but it 
is more frequently wanting.-f* It has, in some instances, been 
found to extend through part of the joint, so as only partially 
to separate the bones.j I have seen the fibro-cartilage as 
distinct in this joint as it is in the temporo-maxillary articu¬ 
lation. Such cases, however, are of rare occun-ence. 

A synovial membrane lines the ligaments, and covers the ar¬ 
ticular surfaces of the bones in the usual manner. When there 
is an inter-articular cartilage which separates the bones com¬ 
pletely, there are two narrow synovial sacs, disposed in the same 
way as those in the stemo-clavicular articulation. , 

The coraco-clavicular ligament (fig. 83,®), which connects 
the clavicle with the coracoid process of the scapula, present* 
two parts, each marked by a particular name. There is, how- 


* The scapula of the right side (its inner or concave surface) is here shown 
in connexion with a considerable part of the clavicle and the upper end of the 
humerus. The tendon of the biceps muscle hangs over this ; but the capsule 
must have been cut thrormh, to expose it so far up. 

1. Acromio-clavicular ligament. 2. Coraco-clavicular (conoid and tra¬ 
pezoid). 3. Lig. proprium postcrius (scapulae). 4. Lig. propr. anter. 5. 
Capsular ligament. 6. Coraco-humeral. 

T “ Mihi vix vna altcraue vice inuenire contigit, etiamsi saepius «tudiose 
quaesiuerim.”—Weitbrecht, “ Syndesmologia,” p, 17. 

t Monro, “ The Anatomy of the Human Bones,” &c. fourth ed. p. 173 ; 
ana Weitbrecht, Op. cit. p. 17, and tab. i. fig. 4 
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ever, no division between them, nor other distinction than that 
they look different ways. 

The conoid ligament, which is the posterior or internal fasci¬ 
culus, broad above, narrow below, is attached, inferiorly, to the 
root of flie coracoid process ; superiorly to a rough space at the 
inferior surface of the clavicle, its fibres being directed backwards 
and u])wards. The trapezoid ligament —the anterior or external 
fasciculus—passes from the superior surface of the coracoid pro¬ 
cess upwards, to an oblique line extending outwards from the 
tuberosity into which the conoid ligament is inserted ; with the 
latter it unites at an angle, one of its aspects being directed for¬ 
wards and upwards, the other downwards and backwards. 

Ligaments of the scapula .—There arc two ligaments proper 
to the scapida: 1. The coracoid ligament (ligamentum pro- 
prium postcrius) is a thin flat band of fibres, attached by its 
extremities to the o])positc margins of the notch at the root of 
the coracoid process, which it thus converts into a foramen for 
the transmission of the supra-scapular nerve, the artery most 
commonly passing external to it. 2. I’lic coraco-acromion liga¬ 
ment * (ligamentum propriuin anterius) is a broad, firm, tri¬ 
angular fasciculus, attached by its broader extremity to the cora¬ 
coid process, and by the narrower to the acromion, between 
which it is stretched almost horizontally. Its inferior surface 
looks downwards upon the shoulder-joint, the superior is covered 
by the deltoid muscle. 


\ SIIOIJLDEII-JOINT. 

The globular head of the humerus and the glenoid cavity of 
tnc scapula arc the osseous parts which compose this articulation 
(^scapulo-liU7ncrol'). As the head of the humerus is large and 
prominent, whilst the cavity is merely a superficial depression, 
it must be evident that they arc retained in their situation not 
by any mechanical contrivance, but by the capsular ligament, 
and the muscles .which are attached to the two tuberosities of 
the humerus. 

The capsular ligament (fig. 83, *) is attached superiorly round 
the margin of the glenoid cavity, and inferiorly round the neck 
of the humerus, or rather a little beyond this, and more so on 
the lower than the upper part of the bone. It is much broader 
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in the latter than in the former situation; and its laxity is such, its laxity, 
that, if the muscular connexions of the humerus be detached, this 
bone drops away from the glenoid cavity. The superior and 
inner part of this membrane is covered and strengthened by 
a bundle of fibres® passing outwards and forwards from the 
coracoid process to the great tuberosity of the humerus i^coraco- 
humeral ligament'). Besides this, it receives additions from the 
thick tendons of the supra and infra spinatus, and the teres 
minor muscles, which are intimately connected with it, as they Conwxiou 
proceed to be attached to the tuberosities of the humerus. By '‘t 
means of these accessory structures the superior part of the cap¬ 
sule is thick and firm, while the inferior is comparatively thin and 
w eak. At J;he inner side the ligamentous fibres of tlic capsule 
arc wanting for a small space; and here the upper part of the 
ten Jon of the subscapularis muscle, passing througli the opening Foramen for 
(foramen ovale) comes into contact with the synovial membrane. 

The fibrous capsule is lined by the synovial membrane; the 
external surface, besides the muscles already mentioned, is 
covered by the deltoid; inferiorly, it is in relation with the long 
head of the trice})s and the circumflex vessels. The insertion of foram. for 
its inferior border is interrupted to give passage to the long 
tendon of the biceps muscle. 

The coraco-humc7‘al, or accessory ligament ®, above noticed, Coraro-lm- 
extenJs obliquely over the upper and outer part of the articula- 
tion ; it is attached to the coracoid process, and thence descends, 
intimately connected with the capsule, to the greater tuberosity 
of the humerus. 

The glenoid ligament appears to be continuous with the ten- Glenoid lig, 
don of the long head of the biceps muscle : this, at its point of* ^ith tend! 
attachment to the superior margin of the glenoid cavity, sepa- of biceps, 
rates into two sets of fibres, which, after encircling it, meet and 
unite inferiorly. These fibres, by elevating the border of the 
cavity, render it a little deeper. 

The synovial membrane lines the glenoid cavity, and is Synoviid 
reflected over its lower margin until it reaches the inner surface 
of the fibrous capsule, on which it is prolonged as far as the 
neck of the humerus, where it separates from the capsule, and 
is applied upon the articular surface %f the head of thaf bone, 
giving it a smooth investment. Viewed in this way, it appears 
a simple shut sac; and such it would be but for the peculiar 
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relation of tlie long tendon of the biceps muscle to the shoulder- 
joint. The tendon is in fact enclosed in a tubular sheath, 
formed by an offset or process of the synovial membrane, which 
is reflected upon it where it is about to pass through the fibrous 
capsule,.and is thence continued up to the summit of the glenoid 
cavity, ^lere it is continuous with that part of the membrane 
which invests it. By this provision the integrity of the articu¬ 
lation and of the membrane is preserved. 

On the superior and external surface of the capsule a consi¬ 
derable bursa mucosa is situated, by means of which the conti¬ 
guous surfaces of the coracoid and acromion processes, and of 
the coraco-acromion ligament, are rendered smooth and lubri¬ 
cated, to facilitate the movements of the subjacent .capsule, and 
the head of the humerus. 

TUE ELBOW-JOINT. 

The lower extremity of the humerus is connected with the 
ulna and radius at the elbow, so as to form a hinge-joint. The 
sigmoid cavity of the ulna articulates with the trochlea of the 
humerus, so as to admit of flexion and extension only, while the 
cup-shaped depression on the head of the radius can turn freely 
on the rounded tuberosity to which it is applied. The bones 
are connected by four ligaments and a synovial membrane. 

The internal lateral ligament, (fig. 84, ’) composed of diverg¬ 
ing and radiated fibres, presents two parts, each with a different 
aspeetj, one looking obliquely forwards, the other backwards. 
The anterior part is attached above, where it is narrow and 
' pointed, to the front of the internal condyle of the humerus; its 
fibres, as they descend, become broad and expanded, and are in¬ 
serted into the coronoid process, along the inner margin of the 
sigmoid cavity. The posterior part, of the same form (trian¬ 
gular), passes from the under and back part of the same process 
of bone downwards to the inner border of the olecranon; the 
superior fibres of this portion extend transversely between the 
points just named, the rest become successively more and more 
oblique. 

The external lateral ligament, (fig. 85,®) shorter and much 
narrower than the internal, is attached superiorly to the external 
condyle of the humerus, and inferiorly becomes blended with 
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the annular ligament of the radius ; none of its fibres are pro¬ 
longed to the surface of that bone—if they were, they would 
check its rotatory motion. It is intimately connected with the 



* Figures 84 and 85 are front and back views of the bones and ligaments 
of the left fore-arm and hand. 1. The internal lateral ligament. 2. The 
external lateral. 3. The anterior. 4. points to the posterior. 5. Orbi¬ 
cular ligament of the radius. 6. Inter-osseous membrane. 7. Round liga¬ 
ment. 8. Internal ligament of the wrist. 9. External of the same. 10. 
Anterior. 11. Posterior. 12. Palmar, and 13, dorsal earpo-metacarpal liga¬ 
ments. 14. Ligaments connecting metacarpal bones. 15. Transverse iPeta- 
carpal ligament. 16. Carpo-metacarpal ligament of thumb (capsular). 17. 
Lateral ligaments connecting the phalangal to the metacarpal bones. 18. 
Lateral ligaments of phalanges. 
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tendinous attachment of the extensor muscles ; on which account, 
when dissected, it presents a jagged irregular appearance. 

I’he anterior ligament (fig. 84,‘’) is a broad thin membrane, 
placed in front of the joint, extending from the rough margin of 
the fos6a, which receives the coronoid process during flexion, 
downwards to the anterior border of the coronoid process, and to 
the annular ligament of the radius. Some of its fibres are 
directed obliquely downwards and outwards, others are vertical. 
It is continuous at each side with the two preceding ligaments. 

The jjosterior ligament, (fig. 85,^) loose and weak, consists of 
fibres proceeding in opposite directions; thus some pass trans¬ 
versely between the adjacent margins of the fossa which receives 
the head of the olecranon ; whilst others, subjacent to these, 
but not very well marked, pass vertically from the superior con¬ 
cave margin of that fossa to the extremity of the olecranon. 

Though these structures arc described and named as separate 
lig-amcnts, it w’ill be found, on examination, that they form a 
continuous membrane placed round the joint, as fibrous capsules 
usually are, except only that the irregularity of the sur&ccs to 
which they are attached prevents their continuity from being 
readily perceived, and gives them the appearance of distinct 
ligamentous connexions passing from one point of bone to 
another. 

'I’hc synovia! membrane, of the elbow-joint, after having 
covered the articular extremity of the humerus, is prolonged a 
little on the anterior surface of that bone, as far as the attach¬ 
ment, of the anterior ligament, where it is reflected, and applied 
to the internal surface of that membrane, lining it as far-as its 
radio-cubital insertion; at that point thp synovial membrane 
leaves the fibrous one, and invests the articular surfaces of the 
radius and ulna, and is extended over them until it comes into 
apposition with the posterior ligament, by which it is guided to 
the extremity of the humerus; in the same way, it lines the 
lateral ligaments. Besides these reflections, the membrane 
forms two pouches, one by being prolonged into the joint 
formed between the small sigmoid cavity of the ulna, and 
the head of the" radius; the other where it passes between 
the annular ligament and the contiguous surface of the head 
of the radius. 

When the joint is laid open, and the bones extended, it will 
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be observed that the head of the radius is not in contact with 
the rounded articulating process of the humerus. On which ac¬ 
count, in the extended state of the limb, the rotatory motions 
of this bone are performed with much less ease than in that of 
flexion, from its wanting support at its upper end. THfe part of 
the humerus here referred to is moreover covered with cartilage 
only on its anterior aspect, indicating that the radius moves on 
it only when in the flexed position. 


THE OPPEB RADIO-ULNAR ARTICULATION. 


Fig. 86.* 


The head of the radius articulates with the small sigmoid 
cavity of the ulna, on which it rolls when 
it is made to turn on its axis. These 
surfaces arc covered with cartilage, and in¬ 
vested by the synovial membrane of the 
elbow-joint. The radius is connected to 
the ulna by an annular ligament. 

The annular or orbicular ligament (lig. 
orbiculare radii,—Weitbr.) (figs. 84, 85,®) 
is a strong band of circular fibres, which, by 
being attached to the borders of the small 
sigmoid cavity, forms a ring (fig. 86,®) en¬ 
circling the head of the radius, and bind¬ 
ing it firmly in its situation. Its external 
surface is connected with the external lateral 
ligament of the elbow, whose fibres are inserted into 4; the 
internal is smooth, and lined by the synovial membrane* of the 
elbow-joint. 



THE MIDDLE RADIO-ULNAR ARTICULATION. 

The interval between the radius and ulna in the fore-arm is 
occupied by an inter-osseous ligament and a round ligament, 
which serve to connect them together, and form what is called 
the middle radio-ulnar articulation. 

The inter-osseous membrane (figs. 84, *85,®) (membrana 


* The upper end of the ulna, with the orbicular ligament for the head of 
the radius. 1. Olecranon. 2. Coronoid process. 6. Orbicular ligament. 
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inter-ossea) is a tliin, flat, fibrous membrane, the direction of 
its fibres being obliquely downwards and inwards, from the inner 
sharp border of the radius to the contiguous one of the ulna. It 
does not reach the whole length of the bones, as it commences 
about afi inch below the tubercle of the radius. The surfaces 
of this membrane are intimately connected with the deep-seated 
muscles of the fore-arm, serving to increase their points of origin 
as well as to connect the bones. Above the lower margin it 
leaves an opening for the transmission of the anterior inter¬ 
osseous vessels to the back of the fore-arm; and the posterior 
inter-osseous vessels pass backwards in the space above the 
membrane (hiatus intcr-osscus). 

The round ligament (ligamentum teres, v. chorda transver- 
salis,—Weitbr.) (fig. 84,’) in some measure supplies the defi¬ 
ciency left by the inter-osseous ligament at the superior part of 
the arm. It is a thin narrow fasciculus of fibres, extending ob¬ 
liquely from the coronoid process, downwards and outwards, to 
be attached to the radius, about half an inch below its tubercle. 
The direction of its fibres is therefore altogether different from 
that of the fibres of the inter-osseous ligament.—Some small 
bundles of fibres, having the same direction as the round liga¬ 
ment, are often to be found at intervals on the posterior surface 
of the inter-osseous membrane. 

THE noWER RADIO-ULNAR ARTICULATION. 

At the lower or carpal end of the radius and ulna, the former 
rotated on the latter as its point of support, the articulating sur¬ 
face of the radius being concave, that of the ulna convex. The 
bones are connected anteriorly and posteriorly by some fibres 
passing between their extremities, so thin and scattered as 
scarcely to admit or require description, but internally they are 
joined by a fibro-cartilage and a synovial membrane. 

The Jihro-cartilage, (cartilage intermedia triangularis, — 
Weitbr.) triangular in form and thick, is placed transversely 
between the bones (fig. 87,®). It is attached by its base to a 
rough line separating the carpal from the ulnar articulating sur- 


* Weitbiecht, Op. citat., p. 34, and fig. 11. 
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face of the radius, and by its sum- 
mit to a depression at the root of 
the styloid process of the ulna, and 
to the side of that process. Tlie 
superior surface of the fibro-carti- 
lage looks towards the head of the 
ulna, the inferior to the cuneiform 
bone: both are smooth, and lined 
by synovial membrane ; the inferior 
one by the large membrane of the 
wrist-joint, the superior by a small one peculiar to the radio¬ 
ulnar articulation. Its two borders are connected with the 
carpal ligan^ents. There is occasionally a perforation at the 

middle of the fibro-cartilage. As the radius rolls on the ulna,- 
this cartilage is carried with it, and forms its chief bond of union 
with the latter bone. 

The synovial membrane is frequently called memhrana sacci- 
Jormis, though there is nothing in its conformation, except, 
perhaps, its looseness, which distinguishes it from other synovial 
sacs. It may be considered as presenting two parts, one pro¬ 
jecting perpendicularly upwards into the articulation of the 
radius and ulna, lining the contiguous surfaces of each ; the other 
placed horizontally between the head of the ulna and the corre¬ 
sponding surface of the fibro-cartilage, lining them also ; both, 
however, are formed by a continuous membrane. This “ sacci¬ 
form” synovial membrane is continuous with that of the wrist- 
joint, when the triangular fibro-cartilage, being perforated, is in¬ 
sufficient to form a complete barrier between the two mem¬ 
branes. 



THE WKIST-.TOINT. 

This articulation (radio-carpal) is formed above by the radius 
and triangular fibro-cartilage, and the first three bones of the 
carpus below. The articular aspect of the former, when viewed 
in the fresh state, presents an oval and slightly concave surface, 

t The lower ends of the radius and ulna, with the triangular fibro-carti¬ 
lage connecting them, 1. Ulna; 2, its styloid process. 3. IRidius; 
4, its articular process for the scaphoid bone, and 5, that for the semilunar. 
6. The triangular fibro-cartilage ; its lower surface. A piece of whalebone 
(•) has been passed between the upper surface and the head of the ulna. 
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its greatest breadth being from side to side. The surface of the 
radius is divided into parts, by a line extending from before 
backwards; so that these, together with the cartilage, present 
three articular surfaces, one for each carpal bone. The scaphoid, 
semi-lunar, and cuneiform bones are articulated together, so as 
to form a rounded convex surface, which is received into the 
concavity above described. Four ligaments and a synovial 
membrane retain these parts in their situation, as follow: — 

The internal lateral ligament (figs. 84, 85,®) passes directly 
downwards, from the extremity of the styloid process of the 
ulna, to be attached to the cuneiform bone; it also sends some 
fibres to the anterior annular ligament and the pisiform bone. 
Its form is that of a rounded cord ; its inner surface is in contact 
with the synovial membrane of the radio-carpal articulation. 

The external lateral ligament ^ extends from the styloid pro¬ 
cess of the radius to a rough surface on the outer side of the 
scaphoid bone, some of its fibres being prolonged to the trape¬ 
zium, and also to the annular ligament of the wrist. 

The anterior ligament (radio-carpal,) broad and mem¬ 
branous, is attached to the rough border of the carpal extremity 
of the radius, and to the base of its styloid process ; from which, 
and to a small extent from the ulna, its fibres pass down to be 
inserted into the anterior surface of the scaphoid, semi-lunar, and 
cuneiform bones. It is pierced by several foramina for the trans¬ 
mission of vessels: one of its surfaces is lined by the synovial 
membrane of the joint, the other is in contact with the tendons 
of th& flexor muscles. 

ft 

The posterior ligament extends obliquely downwards and 
inwards, from the extremity of the radius, and from a small por¬ 
tion of the ulna, to the posterior surface of the semi-lunar and 
cuneiform bones; its fibres appear to be prolonged for some 
way on the carpal bones. One surface is in contact with the 
synovial membrane, the other with the extensor tendons. Both 
the anterior and posterior ligaments are connected to the sides of 
the triangular fibro-cartilage which binds the radius to the ulna. 
The whole of the preceding ligaments are continued one into 
the other around the wrist-joint without interruption. 

The synovial membrane, after having lined the articular sur¬ 
face of the radius, and the triangular fibro-cartilage, is reflected 
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on the anterior and posterior ligaments, and thence over the 
surface of the carpal bones. 


ARTICULATIONS OF THE CARPAL BONES ONE MfclTH 

ANOTHER. 

The bones of the carpus consist of two sets, each united by 
its proper connexions, so as to form a row; and the two rows 
are connected by fibrous bands and a synovial membrane, so as 
to form between them a joint. 

The connexions proper to the first row are inter-osseous 
fibro-cartilages, and ligaments placed on their dorsal and palmar 
surfaces. 

The inter-osseous fihro-cartila^es are two lamella}, one placed 
at each side of the serai-lunar bone, connecting it with the sca¬ 
phoid and cuneiform bones. The carpal extremity of these is 
smooth, and lined by the synovial membrane of the wrist-joint. 

The palmar ligaments are two, one extending from the sca¬ 
phoid bone to the semi-lunar, the other from the semi-lunar 
to the cuneiform, their direction being transverse; and, as their 
fibres are partly united, they may be considered as a continuous 
band connecting these bones. The dorsal ligaments are also 
two, disposed similarly, and connecting the same bones on their 
posterior surfaces. 

The pisiform bone stands out of the range, and rests on the 
palmar surface of the cuneiform, with which it is articulated by 
an irregular fibrous capsule and a synovial membrane. There 
are likewise two strong ligaments, by one of which the bone is 
connected to the unciform, and by the other to the fifth meta¬ 
carpal bone. 

The carpal bones of the second range arc also connected by 
similar means. Three dorsal and palmar ligaments pass trans¬ 
versely from one bone to the other. There are, however, but 
two inter-osseous Jibro-cartilages, placed one at each side of the 
os magnum, connecting it with the trapezoid externally, and the 
unciform internally. Such are the means of connexion peculiar 
to each row. 

The ligaments which connect the upper to the lower row of 
bones are placed at their palmar, dorsal, and lateral aspects. 
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The lateral ligaments are placed one at the radial, the other 
at the ulnar border of the carpus; the former connects the sca¬ 
phoid bone with the trapezium, the latter the cuneiform with the 
unciform. 

. Tliepa/wiar or anterior ligament consists of fibres, which pass 
obliquely from the bones of the first to those of the second 
range. The dorsal, or posterior, is similar in structure and ar¬ 
rangement. 

Synovial membrane. —It may be observed, that the first 
range of carpal bones forms a concavity; the second, particularly 
the os magnum and unciform, a convexity, which is received 
within it: by these means a ball-and-socket joint is formed, 
which is completed by a synovial membrane reflected over the 
articular surfaces of the different osseous pieces w'hich compose 
it. The membrane, likewise, sends two processes between the 
three bones of the firat row, and three between those of the 
second, so as to facilitate their respective motions. It more¬ 
over continues downwards to the joints formed between the 
carpal and the four inner metacarpal bones ; and in some cases 
there is a like continuity with the synovial membrane belonging 
to the wrist-joint. 


carpo-metacaupal articulations. 

The last four metacarpal bones are connected with those of the 
carpus by means of two sets of fibrous bands, situated one on 
the palmar (fig. 84, '"), the other on the dorsal surface (fig. 85, 
tlie latter being better marked. 

Dorsal ligaments. —All but the fifth metacarpal bone receive 
two bands. Thus, to the second, or that of the fore-finger, 
a thin fasciculus of fibres passes from the trapezium, another 
from the trapezoid bone; the third receives one from the latter, 
and also from the os magnum ; the fourth from the os magnum 
and also from the unciform; but the fifth is connected to the 
latter only. On the palmar surface a similar mode of con¬ 
nexion exists, but the fibres are not so well defined. 

Inter-osseous ligament. —There are likewise short thick inter¬ 
osseous fibres in one part of the carpo-metacarpal articulation, 
—connecting the lower and contiguous comers of the os mag¬ 
num and unciform to the neighbouring angles of the third and “ 
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fourth metacarpal bones. This ligament is displayed by remov¬ 
ing the dorsal ligaments, and with them a portion or layer of the 
osseous structure. The synovial membrane for the four inner 
csirpo-metacarpal articulations is continued from that which lines 
the articulations of the carpal bones one with another. 

The metacarpal bone of the thumb is articulated on quite a 
different principle from the others; for, as it admits of all the 
motions except rotation, it is connected to the trapezium by a 
capsular ligament (membranula capsularis,—Weitbr.) which 
passes from the rough border bounding its articular surface to 
the trapezium. These parts are lined by a separate synovial 
membrane. 

CONNEXION OF THE METACARPAL BONES ONE WITH THE 

OTHER. 

The carpal extremities, or bases, of the last four metacarpal 
bones arc bound together by three transverse fibrous bands 
(which arc slight, and often ill-defined,) on the palmar, and 
the same on the dorsal surface, passing from one to the other. 
These bones arc likewise bound together by numerous inter¬ 
osseous ligamentous fibres which occupy part of their lateral 
surfaces. Another portion of each of these surfaces is covered 
with cartilage, and lined with synovial membrane continued 
down between the metacarpal bones from the carpo-metacarpal 
articulation. 

The digital extremities (heads') of the metacarpal bones arc 
connected at their palmar aspect by thin ligamentous fibr^ pass¬ 
ing across them from one to the other, and blended with the 
ligaments connecting the metacarpal bones to the phalanges. 
The whole is called the transverse ligament (membrana liga- 
mentosa,—Weitbr.) Its place is indicated, fig. 84, but it is 
better shown, though not numbered, in fig. 85, at the meta- 
carpo-phalangal joints. 

ARTICULATION OF THE METACARPAL BONF.S WITH THE 

PHALANGES, AND OF THE LATTER ONE WITH THE 

OTHER. 
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mity of the first phalanx, is maintained in its position by two 
lateral ligaments, an anterior ligament, and a synovial membrane. 

The lateral ligaments consist of dense and thick fasciculi of 
fibres (fig. 84, placed one at eaeh side of the joint, and 
attached' each by one extremity to the side of the metacarpal, 
by the other to the contiguous extremity of the phalangal bone, 
the direction of the fibres being downwards and forwards. 

I’lie anterior or palmar ligament occupies the interval be¬ 
tween the foregoing on the palmar aspect of each joint; it is 
very thick and dense, and is firmly united to the first phalangal 
bone, and but loosely adherent to the metacarpal. The anterior 
ligament is continuous at each side with the lateral, so that 
the three form one undivided structure which covers the joint, 
except on its dorsal aspect. Its palmar surface is grooved for 
the flexor tendons, whose sheath is connected to it at each side; 
the other surface, looking to the interior of the joint, is lined 
by the synovial membrane, and supports the head of the meta¬ 
carpal bone.* In the ligaments of the thumb there are two 
sesamoid bones, placed one at each side. 

The synovial membrane invests the surfaces of the heads of 
the bones, and is reflected on the ligaments which connect 
them. 

The phalanges are articulated with one another on the 
same principle as that which obtains in the articulation between 
their bases and the metacarpal bones ; it is therefore unnecessary 
to repeat what has been just stated on that subject. 


There are some other fibrous and ligamentous structures 
which deserve to be noticed in this place, but not as being con¬ 
nected immediately with the joints; they are rather accessories 
to the tendons of the muscles. Thus: along the margins of the 
phalanges, on their palmar aspect, are attached the vaginal 

* M. Cruveilhier (Op. cit. t. i. p. 440) considers the name “ glenoid liga¬ 
ment” to be most appropriate to these ligaments, on the ground that they 
serve to continue and complete the shallow (glenoid) artiemar cavity of the 
first phalanx; the size of which he regards as otherwise disproportion¬ 
ately small in comparison with the head of the metacarpal bone. 
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ligaments, •which form sheaths for the flexor tendons, and bind 
them securely in their situation ; these are thick and firm along 
the body of the phalanges, but over the flexures of the joints 
they are thin, so as not to impede their movements; their inner 
surface is lined by a fine membrane resembling the «ynovial 
class, which is reflected over the tendons, giving to each a 
smooth and shining appearanee. 

The posterior annular ligament of the wrist is continuous 
with the fascia of the fore-arm, of which it may be considered a 
part. It extends from the extremity of the radius, at its outer 
border, to the inner border of the ulna and the pisiform bone, 
and serves to bind down the extensor tendons. 

The anterior annular ligament is a dense fasciculus of 
fibres, extended across the carpus from the pisiform and un¬ 
ciform bones to the trapezium and scaphoidcs, so as to form 
a canal which transmits the flexor tendons, retains them in their 
situation, and modifies their direction and power of action on 
the hand. 


ARTICULATIONS OF THE PELVIS. 

The os sacrum, considered as the common point of support 
of the vertebral column above, the os coccygis below, and ossa 
innominata on each side, is connected with each of these in the 
following manner:— 

Sacro-vertebral articulation. —The base of the sacrum is 
articulated with the last lumbar vertebra by means similar to 
those which connect the diflerent pairs of vertebraj throughout 
the column; 1, by an inter-vertebral substance placed between 
their oval surfaces; 2, by the continuation of the anterior and 
posterior common ligaments; 3, a ligamentum subflavum con¬ 
necting the arches of the last vertebra with the posterior border 
of the sacral canal; 4, an inter-spinous ligament; 5, two synovial 
membranes and fibrous structure for the articulating processes ; 
and lastly, a sacro-vertebral ligament.- All these, except the 
last, being similar to the connecting media throughout the 
column, require no farther description in this place. 

The sacro-vertebral ligament (fig. 90, extends obl^uely 
from the transverse process of the last lumbar vertebra down- 
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wards to the depressed lateral surface at the base of the sacrum; 
its form is triangular, as its fibres diverge and expand towards 
the sacro-iliac symphysis. 

Lumb. vert. The ilto-lumbar ligament ® is extended horizontally between 
to ilium. suiTRnit of thc transverse process of the last lumbar vertebra 

and the posterior extremity of the crista of the ilium, where its 
fibres expand somewhat, so as to give it a triangular form. 
This is the only bond of union between the true vertebrm and 
the os ilium. 

Sacr. to The sacro-coccygean articulation is eflTected by, 1, an ante- 

ligament (fig. 89, ®), consisting of irregular fibres, placed 
in front of these bones, subjacent to thc rectum; 2, by a poste¬ 
rior ligament more strongly marked, composed of fibres which 
descend upon the bones of the coccyx, from the margin of thc 
inferior orifice of thc sacral canal, which it serves to close in and 
■ complete; 8, by a thin layer of Jibro-cartilagey which is of 
soft consistence, interposed between the contiguous extremities 
of the sacrum and coccyx. 

Coccygeal The several pieces of the coccyx are connected one to the 
to'mother. ® continuation of the anterior and posterior ligaments 

which unite the sacrum and coccyx, and by very thin interposed 
fibro-cartilages. M. Velpeau* states that he had found the 
fibro-cartilage to be annular in shape, and that the bones were 
covered with cartilage towards the middle of the joint. There 
is, in some instances, much softness and pliancy; and a syno¬ 
vial membrane has been mentioned'f as present in those cases 
in which the coccyx is freely moveable. 

In the adult male, the union between thc sacrum and coccyx, 
• and that between the pieces of the latter, is usually ossific. 
In the female this change most commonly does not occur till a 
more advanced period of life; the pieces of the coccyx unite 
one to the other in the first place, and the joint between the 
sacrum and coccyx is not ossified till old age comes on. The 
mobility increases during pregnancy. 

The sacro-iliac articulation., often named the sacro-iliac 
symphysis, or synchondrosis, is formed between the rough 
lateral surfaces of the sacrum and ilium closely applied to one 


* “ Traite compl. de Tart des Accoucheinens,” tom. i. p. 9. Paris, 1835. 
t M. Cruveilhier, “ Anatomic descriptive,” tom, i. p. 356. Paris, 1834. 
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another, and connected by an irregular lamella of a cartilaginous 
structure. 

The posterior sacro-iliac ligaments consist of three or four 
sets of short irregular fibres, extended between the posterior 
rough portion of the surface on the side of the sacrum and the 
corresponding part of the ilium, behind the articular surfaces 
of the bones. Some of the fibres pass horizontally between the 
bones, others obliquely; of the latter, one band, (fig. 88,*’) 
extending downwards from the 
posterior superior spine of the 
ilium to the tubercles on the 
third or fourth piece of the 
sacrum, is described separately, 
under the name of (from its 
direction) the oblique, or (from 
being situated superficially to 
the others) the posterior sacro¬ 
iliac ligament. They are all 
placed deeply in the groove 
formed by the ilium and sacrum, 
and covered by the origin of the 
lumbar muscles. The anterior 
sacro-iliac ligament consists of 
some thin irregular fibres, (figs. 

89, 90,’^) placed at the ante¬ 
rior aspect of the sacro-iliac sym¬ 
physis, and attached to the pel¬ 
vic surfaces of the sacrum and 
ilium. 

The sacrum and coccyx arc 
likewise connected with the is¬ 
chium by the following liga¬ 
ments :— 

The posterior ox great sacro-sciatic ligament, (figs. 88,*, 89) 


* The left side of the pelvis, and a part of the femur with li^mcnts. 3. 
Coceygeal ligamente. 4. The great, and 5, the small sacro-sciatic ligaments. 
13. Cotyloid. 14. Ligainentum teres of hip-joint.—This sketch is inaccu¬ 
rate; e. g. the “ small” sacro-sciatic ligament and foramen are toR large; 
the round ligament of the hip-joint is fixed too high in the acetabulum, 
t A section of the pelvis having been made, the left lateral half is seen on 
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(ligam. sacro-ischiaticum majus,—Weitbr.) elongated, broad, 
and triangular, is placed at the inferior and posterior part of the 
pelvis, -whose lower aperture it assists materially in closing. 
Its base or broader part is attached to the postero-inferior 
spine oft the ilium and to the side of the sacrum and coccyx; 
whilst its other extremity is fixed along the inner margin of 
the tuber iscliii, where it expands somewhat, and sends up¬ 
wards and forwards along the margin of the ramus of that bone 
a falciform process, which presents one surface looking towards 
the perinmal space, and tlie other to the internal obturator 
muscle; the concave margin is connected with the obturator 
fascia. The posterior surface of this ligament gives origin to 
part of the gluteus maximus ; the anterior is covered partly by 
the small sacro-sciatic ligament. 

The anterior or small sacro-sciatic ligament ®, (lig. sacro- 
ischiaticum minus, internum, —Weitbr.,) much shorter and 
thinner than the preceding ligament, is attached by its base 
to the side of the sacrum and coccyx, where its fibres are 
blended with those of the great ligament, and by its apex 
to the spinous process of the ischium; its form is triangular, 
the direction of its fibres forwards and outwards. This, the 
smaller ligament, has behind it the larger one, and in front, 
or towards the pelvic cavity, it is in contact with the coccy- 
gcus muscle. 

The spinous process of the ischium, its tuberosity, and these 
two ligaments bound an oval interval, (small sacro-sciatic fora 
men,) through which pass the obturator internus muscle, and 
the intfcmal pudic vessels and nerve; and above the border of 
Jthe shorter ligament is a large oval opening, (larger sacro- 
sciatic foramen,) bounded before and above by the margin of 
the ilium and ischium, and behind by the great ligament, 
which transmits the pyramidalis muscle, the great sciatic 
nerve, the gluteal and ischiadic vessels and nerves. The liga¬ 
ments, therefore, convert the sacro-sciatic notches of the bones 
into foramina. 

The pubic articulation (symphysis pubis) is formed by the 


the inner side with ligaments : viz. 3. Socro-cocoygcan. 4. Great sacro- 
sciatic. 5. Small sacro-sciatic. 7. Anterior sacro-ifiac. 10. Obturator. 
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junction of tlie ossa pubis in the median line anteriorly. This 
is effected by an elongated piece of fibro-cartilage, interposed 
between their surfaces, and connected to each, and ligaments 
surrounding the joints. 

The fibro-cartilage consists of concentric lamellse, 'as indi¬ 
cated in fig. 89, is thicker anteriorly than posteriorly, and fre¬ 
quently projects beyond the level of the bones in the latter 
direction. A provision is made in this part for a slight degree 
of movement, which, however, is more perceptible in the female 
than in the male. Each pubic bone, properly speaking, has its 
own plate of fibro-cartilage. These plates are connected by 
fibres passing transversely from one to the other at the fore 
part as well as at the upper and lower border; but at the middle 
and back part they arc smooth, and often lined by a slight 
synovial membrane. 

The union between the bones Fig. 90.* 

is strengthened, 1st, by an ante¬ 
rior pubic ligament, (fig. 90, ‘*)- 
which consists of irregular fibres, 
passing obliquely across from one 
bone to the other, and decussat¬ 
ing on the anterior surface of the 
fibro-cartilage ; the fibres are in¬ 
termixed with those of the apo¬ 
neuroses of the external oblique 
muscles of the abdomen ; 2ndly, 
the sub-pubic ligament, (fig. 90, 

®,) (ligamentum triangulare, ar- 
cuatum,) thick and triangular, 
which is placed beneath the sym¬ 
physis, its sides being attached to the rami of the pubis, its 
base free and slightly concave, directed downwards and back¬ 
wards to the perinmal space; Srdly, by some indistinct fibres 
which are situated on the posterior sarface of the articulation, 
and others placed on its upper border; these may be named 
from their position. 



* The right side of the pelvis, and a portion of the femur with ligaillents. 
1. Sacro-vertebral limincnt. 2. Ilio-luinbar. 7. Anterior sacro-iliac. 8. 
Anterior pubic. 9. Sub-pubic. 10. Obturator. 11, Capsule of the hip- 
joint. 12, Ilio-femoral. 
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The obturator ligament (figs. 89, 90, (membrana obtu- 
rans foraminis thyroidis,—Weitbr.) is properly a fibrous mem¬ 
brane, inserted into the border of the obturator foramen, which 
it closes in its entire extent, except at the upper and outer part 
of its circumference, where a small oval aperture is left for the 
exit of the obturator vessels. The membrane is fixed accurately 
to the margin of the bone at the upper and outer side of the 
foramen, and to its posterior surface on the inner side.* The 
obturator muscles are attached to its surfaces. 


ARTICULATIONS OF THE LOWER EXTREMITY. 

HIP-JOINT. 

This is a true ball-and-socket joint, in which the globular 
head of the femur is received into the acetabulum or cotyloid 
cavity. The articulating surfaces are covered by cartilage in 
the greater part of their extent. It is deficient, hpwever, at the 
bottom of the cavity, and also a little beneath the central point 
of the head of the femur; the latter marking the insertion of 
the round ligament, the former a shallow fossa for the lodge¬ 
ment of the structure which has been called the synovial gland. 
The connecting means in this articulation are three ligaments, 
viz. a capsular, cotyloid, and inter-articular ligament, together 
with a synovial membrane. 

The capsular ligament^ dense and firm in its texture, repre- 
sentsi,a fibrous tube, (fig. 90, “,) whose direction is downwards 
and outwards; being attached by one extremity round the mar- 
s;in of the cotyloid cavity, by the other to the neck of the 
femur. Its superior circumference, in the greater part of its 
extent, is attached to the bone, within two or three lines of the 
cotyloid ligament; but opposite the notch, where the margin of 
the cavity is deficient, it is attached to the transverse ligament. 
Its inferior circumference is inserted in front into the oblique line 
leading from one trochanter to the other; but, superiorly and 
behind, its fibres are implanted into the neck of the bone, within 

* A detailed description of the exact manner of connexion with the bone 
is given by Winslow in “ An Anatomical Exposition,” &c. Sect. ii. § 116, 
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a quarter of an inch of the trochanteric fossa, and about the 
same distance from the posterior inter-trochanteric line. Tlie 
ligament is most dense and firm towards the superior and ante¬ 
rior part of the articulation; inferiorly, its fibres are compara¬ 
tively thin. A firm fasciculus of fibres extends oljliquely 
downwards in front of the joint intimately connected with the 
capsule, being calculated to strengthen it, hence it is called its 
“ accessory” ligament; but as one extremity of it is attached to 
the anterior inferior spinous process of the ilium, and the other 
to the anterior trochanteric line, it may be called the ilio¬ 
femoral ligament. 

The capsular ligament is rough on the outer surface, which is 
covered by many muscles; a synovial bursa separates it in front 
from the conjoined psoas and iliacus. The inner surface is lined 
with the synovial membrane of the joint. The bursa has been 
found to be continuous with the synovial membrane through an 
opening of the fibrous capsule. 

The cotyloid ligament is a fibro-cartilaginous ring, (fig. 88, 
placed round the cavity, and serving the purpose of in¬ 
creasing its depth, and completing its border, where it is defi¬ 
cient. It is inclined inwards from the point of its connexion 
with the bone, so as to narrow the acetabulum, and as it were 
to embrace the head of the femur. The broader part or base 
of this structure is attached to the bone, its thin edge is free, 
and both its surfaces arc covered by the synovial membrane, the 
external being in contact with the capsular ligament, the inter¬ 
nal with the head of the feihtir. Its fibres are not contijiued 
all round; they rather pass obliquely from without inwards, 
over the margin of the cavity, one extremity being attached to 
the outer, the other to its inner surface. At the cotyloid notch 
these fibres are continued from side to side, crossing one ano¬ 
ther, so as to render the circumference complete. Some addi¬ 
tional fibres are superadded in this part; from which circum¬ 
stance, as well as its being stretched across from one margin 
of the notch to the other, it is usually named the transverse 
t ligament. Subjacent to the transverse portion an interval is 
left for the admission of the articular vessels. 

The inter-articular ligament (fig. 88,^^) is not unfi’equefitly 
called the “round” ligament (tapering?) (ligamentum teres 
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capitis femoris,—Weitbr.) It is a thick dense fasciculus of 
fibres, implanted by one extremity, which is round, ipto the 
fossa in the head of the femur; by the other, where it is 
broad, flat, and bifid, into the margins of the cotyloid notch, 
where hs fibres become blended with those of the transverse 
ligament. The outer surface of this ligament is covered with 
a tubular process of the synovial membrane of the joint. It 
presents many varieties as to thickness and strength in dif¬ 
ferent cases. 

The synovial membrane lines the contiguous surfaces of all 
the parts which enter into the composition of the articulation, 
giving them a smooth and shining appearance. From the 
margin of the articular surface of the femur, it may be traced 
along the neck of that bone as far as the insertion of the capsular 
ligament, the inner surface of which it lines as far as its superior 
attachment. There it turns inwards over the cotyloid ligament, 
and dips into the cavity, lining its entire extent, and, finally 
guided as it were by the inter-articular ligament (which it in¬ 
vests by a funnel-shaped process), it reaches the head of the 
femur, and invests it as far as the border of its cartilage, whence 
we proceeded in tracing its reflections. 

THE KNEE-JOINT. (t'EMORO-TIBIAL.) 

This is a ginglymus, or hinge-joint, formed by the condyles 
of the femur above, the head of the tibia below, (with two in¬ 
terposed fibro-cartilages,) and the patella in front, the contiguous 
surfaces of each of the bones being tipped with cartilage, and in¬ 
vested by a common synovial membrane. The joint is sup¬ 
ported by the following ligaments, viz. the external and internal 
lateral, a posterior, two crucial, some fibrous membrane, which 
may be considered a partial capsular ligament; besides these, 
the ligamentum patellae may be enumerated, and one or two 
other structures of minor importance will be mentioned in de¬ 
scribing the details. 

The internal lateral ligament, (%s. 91, 92,®) broad and flat, 
connects the ‘tuberosity of the internal condyle of the femur 
with the inner surface of the tibia. Inferiorly it is covered by 
the tendons of the sartorius, gracilis, and semitendinosus muscles, 
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with a synovial bursa interposed; internally it Pig. 91. 
rests on the synovial membrane, and is at¬ 
tached to the internal semi-lunar cartilage. 

The external lateral ligament^ is a rounded 
cord-like fasciculus of fibres, shorter than the 
preceding ligament, which passes from the 
tuberosity of the external condyle of the femur, 
to the head of the fibula; its direction is 
almost vertical; its internal surface corre¬ 
sponds with the tendon of the popliteus muscle 
and the extenial articular artery, the external 
being covered by the tendon of the biceps 
flexor cruris^ and the expanded fascia of the 
extensor muscles. Posterior to this, but parallel with it, another 
ligament (fig. 92,*) is placed, connecting the femur and fibula ; 
it is called the short external lateral ligament. The arrange¬ 
ment of this second or accessory part varies ; it will occasionally 
be found to terminate in the capsular ligament. 

The posterior ligament, (fig. 92,^) (liga- 
mentum posticum Winslowii,—Weitbr.) broad 
and expanded, is a flat plane of fibres, stretched 
obliquely behind the articulation from the in¬ 
ternal tuberosity of the tibia to the external 
condyle of the femur. The direction of the 
greater part of its fibres is from below upwards 
and outwards, running diagonally across the ^ 
joint, being evidently continuous with the 
tendon of the semi-membranosus muscle, of 
which they may be regarded as a prolongation. 

This ligament, however, cannot be considered 
as formed solely by a reflection of the tendon 
of the semi-membranosus, or merely as the third insertion of 
that muscle; for several transverse and perpendicular fibres are 
observed in it, distinct from those of the reflected tendon. 
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♦ Figure 91 is a front view ofTthc ligament of the loft knee-joint; parts of 
the femur, the tibia, and fibula, with the patella, are disccniible. Figure 92 
is a back view of the game, 1. Ligament of the patella. 2. Internal late¬ 
ral of knee-joint. 3, 4. External lateral of same. 5. Posterior ligament, 
in connexion with the tendon of the semi-membranosus muscle. 

ft 
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Some apertures may be observed between its fibres, which trans¬ 
mit the posterior articular vessels. 

The ligamentum jiatell/e (fig. 91,^) is a flat strong band of 
tendinous fibres, which connects the patella with the anterior 
tuberosity of the tibia, and through the medium of it the 
extensor muscles are inserted to this bone.* Its superior 
extremity is attached to the apex of the patella, and to a de¬ 
pression on its posterior surface; its superficial fibres pass up¬ 
wards on the anterior aspect of the bone, and become con¬ 
tinuous with those of the tendon of the rectus femoris; the 
inferior extremity is a little expanded; towards the middle its 
borders are slightly tuclicd in. The posterior surface of this 
^ligament loolcs to the synovial membrane of the knee-joint, 
from which it is separated by some adipose substance, as it is 
inferiorly from the tibia by a synovial bursa. 

Capsular membrane, (membrana oapsularis, — Weitbr.) — 
Under this name arc described portions of fibrous membrane, 
which cover the synovial membrane in the intervals of the 
proper ligaments of the joint above described. This structure 
is very thin, and is connected to the patella, to the femur, tibia, 
and the inter-articular cartilages. Posteriorly it covers the 
condyles of the femur beneath the heads of the gastrocnemius 
muscle. In this situation the web is peculiarly slight, and a 
sesamoid bone will often be found in connexion w'ith it over 
one, and less frequently over both condyles. 

But the joint is much more efficiently supported by other 
accessory structures (“ corroborationcs accessorise,” as they have 
been named,) than by the slender membrane now pointed out. 
These are derived from the fibrous expansion of the vasti 
muscles and the fascia lata, which blend anteriorly and laterally 
with the capsular membrane, and are sometimes considered to 
form part of it: and under the same denomination may be 
included the heads of the gastrocnemius and the tendon of the 

* From tliis circumstance, together M'ith the fact that it does not connect 
pieces of the skeleton one to the other, (the patella can he regarded only as 
a large sesamoid bone and an appendage to muscles,) the so-named ligament 
is not unfrequently or unfitly regarded as the tendon of a muscle. It seems 
well, however, that it should, according to usage, he noticed among the liga¬ 
ments, in consequence of its close connexion with the joint; and, in the 
words of Weithrccht, it may he added, “ Si quis vero illud cum Waltnero pro 
vero ligamento habere malit, parum refragabor.” 
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popliteus muscle, because of the support they afford to the 
joint. 

The crucial or oblique ligaments (lig^menta cruciata in Crucial 
poplite,—Weitbr.) are placed at the posterior part of the joint, 
external to the synovial membrane, but partially invested by it. 

As the name imports, their direction is oblique, so that they 
cross or decussate somewhat like the lines of the letter X ; the 
posterior one, however, approaches more nearly a perpendicu¬ 
lar direction. One is named anterior, the other posterior. 

The anterior ligament (fig. 93,®) -is 
fixed by its lower extremity to a pit, 
situated before the spine of the tibia, 
where it is .connected with the anterior 
cornu of the internal semi-lunar carti¬ 
lage ; its upper extremity is inserted 
into the inner side of the external con¬ 
dyle of the femur; hence its direction 
is upwards, backwards, and outwards. 

The posterior ligament"^ is attached in- 
fcriorly to the pit behind the spine of 
the tibia (where it is intimately con¬ 
nected with the posterior cornu of the 
external semi-lunar cartilage), and superiorly to the side of the 
inner condyle; its fibres being directed upwards and a little 
forwards. Its anterior surface is in contact with the last- 
mentioned ligament, and the posterior with the ligamentum 
posticum. Both arc thus implanted into the fossa between the 
condyles. 

The semi-lunar cartilages arc two crescent-shaped lamcllse of •semi-lunar 
fibro-cartilage, placed on the articulating surfaces of the head 
of the tibia, (to which they are firmly fixed,) and interposed to tibia; 
between them and the condyles of the femur. The outer 
border of each is thick and convex, the inner thin and concave, 
leaving the central part of the superior surface of the tibia un¬ 
covered. 


Fig. 93.* 


Anter. 

crucial. 



Poster. 
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* A view of the condyles of the femur and a portion of the hones of the 
leg of the left side. The lower surface of the condyles was brought into 
view by forcibly bending the knee-joint. 6. Anterior crucial ligament. 
7. Upper end of the posterior crucial. 8, 9. Internal and external semi¬ 
lunar cartilages. 10. Transverse ligament. 11. Anterior tibio-fibular liga¬ 
ment. 

Q 2 
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The internal semi-lunar cartilage, (fig. 93,**) elongated from 
before backwards, is nearly of a semi-circular form; its an¬ 
terior cornu is connected with the .anterior crucial ligament, 
and is inserted into the pit before the spine of the tibia; 
the posterior is attached behind the spine, and is in relation 
with the posterior crucial lig.-iment; its thick border is con¬ 
nected with the internal Lateral ligament, the thin one is free 
and unattached. 

The external semi-hittar cartilage^ forms nearly a complete 
circle; its two cornua, fixed one before, the other behind the 
spine of the tibia, arc so close at their insertion that they may 
be said to be interposed between the insertions of the internal 
semi-lunar cartilage. Its external border is connected behind 
with the tendon of the popliteus muscle, and in the middle 
with the external lateral ligament. The superior surface of 
the fibro-cartilages is concave, and in apposition with the con¬ 
dyles of the femur; the inferior plane rests on the head of 
the tibia. 

Both surfaces of c.ach semi-lunar c.artilage arc invested in 
nearly their entire extent by the synovial membrane. 

Transverse ligament. —Towards the front of the joint the 
convex borders of the inter-articular cartilages are connected by 
a slight transverse b<and^“, which receives this name. Its thick¬ 
ness varies much in different bodies. 

Tfie st/twviul membrane, like all siiiiilur structures, forms a shut sac, whose 
surface is continuous tliroughout its entire extent, and, us it lines the con¬ 
tiguous surfaces of all the parts entering into the composition of the knee- 
joint, it must necessarily present rather a complex arrangement. This com¬ 
plexity is increased by tlie existence of a small funnel-shaped fold (impro¬ 
perly named ligumentum mitcosum), which is stretched across the joint, 
reaching from the anterior )nirt of the joint at some distance below the 
patella backwards to the margin of the fossa, between the condyles of the 
femur. In order to exhibit the arr.angemcnt of the membrane, the joint 
should be laid open by a vertical incision carried along the inner margin of 
the patella and its ligament, leaving the ligamontum mucosum untouched. 
A lateral view of the joint being thus obtained, all the parts remaining in 
their natural position, it will be observed that the synovial sac is intersected 
and in a manner divided into two parts by a transverse funnel-shaped process 
(ligamentum mucosum) ; the superior one, elongated and pyramidal, projects 
by its'summit more than an inch above the patella, its base corresponding 
with the breadth of the process just named. The inferior division of the 
membrane is quadrilateral, one side being made up of the lower border of 
the same process, and the smooth surface of the femur with which it is con- 
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tiiiuous ; another, by the articulating surface of the tibia ; posteriorly it cor¬ 
responds with the posterior cnicial ligament, and anteriorly with the part of 
tl)c nieinhraiie reflected on the liganientuin }>atellie. 

1 f we couirnence at the snj)crior border of the patella to trace the rehoc- 
tiotis of the uienibrauc, we find that it descends, lining its artictyating sur¬ 
face ; below its infcrioi- border it corresponds with the liganientuin patcllte, 
from which it is scj)arated by a considerable quantity of aiiipose matter ; on 
reaching tlie margin of the tibia, it is reflected over its articulating surfaces, 
and also on both aspects of the semi-hmar cartilages, giving them a smooth 
investment ; round the crucial ligaments also it forms partial investments, 
enclosing them as far as their attachments to the femur. The membrane 
will thus be found to be guided to the articulating surface of that bone at 
several ])oints, viz. by the two crucial ligaments, by the funnel-shaped pro¬ 
cess, and by tlie external margin of the semi-lunar cartilages ; from these 
[loints it expands over the condyles, and, after ascending for some way in 
front of the femur (forming a cul-de-sac between it and the tendon of the 
extensor muscles), it passi.'s downwards to the margin of the patella, from 
which we proce(^dcd to trace its reflections. At the sides of the ])atellu the 
membrane forms two slight folds which are named “ ulur ” ligaments (li- 
ganienta alaria). 


PKUONEO-TIlIJAn AKTlCtir-ATlON. 

The superior and inferior extremities of the tibia and fibula 
arc connected by ligaments and synovial membranes, and the 
shafts of these bones are moreover maintained in rchition by an 
inter-osseous membrane. 

The contiguous extremities of the bones present superiorly 
two flat oval surfaces covered with cartilage, which are closely 
applied to one another, and retained in situ, 1, by an anlerior 
ligament, (ligamentum superius anticum,) (figs. 93,^^; 94,^,) 
which is a broad flat band of fibres, passing obliquely upwards 
and inwards, from the head of the fibula to the internal tube¬ 
rosity of the tibia; it is covered and strengthened by the 
tendon of the biceps flexor cruris ; 2, by a posterior ligament, 
(ligamentum superius posticum,) (fig. 92, similarly disposed 
behind the articulation, but stronger and thicker ; 3, by a sy¬ 
novial membrane, which lines the articulating surfaces of the 
bones and ligaments. It not unfrequently happens that the 
synovial membrane is continuous with that of the knee-joint, 
of which, in such cases, it might be considered a prolong¬ 
ation. 

The inter-osseous membrane, (septum longitudinale inter- 
osseum,) (fig. 94,®,) which connects the bodies of the tibia 
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and fibula, flat and membranous, is composed of 
a series of parallel fibres, extending obliquely 
between the external ridge of the tibia, and the 
ridge on the inner surface of the fibula. Most of 
the fibres run outwards and downwards, others 
cross them ; and the membrane they compose is 
broader above than below, and presents in the 
former situation an elongated opening for the 
transmission of the anterior tibial vessels, and in- 
fcriorly a small aperture for the passage of the 
anterior branch of the fibular artery. 

The inferior extremities of the tibia and fibula 
present two articulating surfaces, of vli'ch that of 
the former is concave, and receives the latter, 
which is convex, both being for a little way co¬ 
vered with cartilage; these arc connected by four 
ligaments and a synovial membrane. 

1. The anterior ligament (tibio-fibular) (fig. 
94,*) is a flat band of fibres, extended obliquely 
between the heads of the bones, the direction of 
its fibres being downwards from the tibia to the 
fibula. 

2. The posterior ligament, (fig. 95, \) some¬ 
what triangular, is similarly disposed behind the 
articulation ; its external surface is covered by 
the peronci muscles. 

8. , Thc transverse ligament, (fig. 95,-,) longer but nar¬ 
rower than the former, with which its fibres are closely con¬ 
nected, being placed immediately below it, extends from the 
external malleolus to the tibia at a short distance from its 
malleolar process; it forms the posterior boundary of the 
ankle-joint. 

4. The inferior inter-osseous ligament consists of some short 
dense fibres, which connect the lower ends of the bones, as the 
great inter-osseous ligament docs their bodies; it cannot be 

* ^ part of the femur, the patella, the bones of the leg, and a range of 
those of the foot of the left side are viewed in front. Some ligaments of 
the knee-joint are distinguishable. 1. Superior anterior tibio-]ftular liga¬ 
ment. 2. Jntcr-osseous membrane. 3, points to the anterior inferior liga¬ 
ment. 4. Deltoid of ankle-joint. 6. Middle division of external lateral ; 
anrt 6. anterior division of same. 7. Anterior ligament of ankle-joint. 
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seen until the anterior and posterior ligaments are removed, 
and the bones in some degree separated. 

The synovial mfmhrane which covers the articular surfaces of infer, syno- 
thc bones is derived from that of the ankle-joint. 


vial fr. 
ankle-joint. 


THE ANKLE-JOINT. 

This articulation consists of the inferior extremities of the Artie, sur- 
tibia and fibula, united so as to form an arch, into which the 
superior convex surface of the astragalus is received. Their 
contiguous surfaces arc covered with cartilage, lined by a syno¬ 
vial membrane, and retained in contact by the following liga¬ 
ments. Thp intirnal lateral ligament (figs. 94,'*', and 95,^) Deltoid %. 
(ligamcntuin deltoidcs) is a flat fasciculus of 
fibres much broader at the lower than the 
upper extremity. One extremity is attached 
to the inferior border of the internal mal¬ 
leolus, the other to the inner side of the 
astragalus, the os calcis, and the scaphoid 
bone. The ligament is covered by the 
tendons of the tibialis posticus and flexor 
longus digitorum pedis muscle. 

The external lateral ligament consists of 
three distinct fasciculi of fibres, separated by 
intervals, and disposed in different directions. 1. The central “ 
one (figs. 94, ®; 95, {ligamentum Jibid(e mediuni) descends 
from the extremity of the fibula, and is inserted int 9 the 
middle of the external surface of the os calcis. It is crossed middle to 
by the tendons of the peroncus longus and brevis muscles. 2. ^ 

The anterior fasciculus (fig. 94,*’) (ligamenUim Jibulee anterius) anter. and 
passes obliquely forwards from the inferior extremity of the poster, to 
fibula, to the anterior border of the articular surface of the 
astragalus; it is the shortest of the three. 8. The posterior, 

(fig. 95,®,) {ligamentum fibula posterius,) the strongest of the 
three ligaments, passes obliquely backwards from the extremity 



* The lower end of the tibia and fibula of the right side, with the bones 
of the foot, seen from behind. 1. Posterior inferior tibio-fibular ligament. 
2, Transverse ligament;—^being the lower division of the inferior and pos¬ 
terior tibio-fibular ligament. 3. Posterior part of the deltoid ligament 
(ankle-join^. 4. Middle division of the external lateral ligament of same 
joint. 6. Posterior division of same. 
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of the fibula towards the posterior surface of the astragalus, 
where it is inserted into the border of the groove for the 
tendon of tlic flexor longus pollicis. 

Anterior or tibio-larsal ligament .—At the anterior aspect 
of the jbint is a broad thin membranous band, (fig. 94,’,) 
composed of irregular fibres, extended obliquely from the 
border of the articulating surface of the tibia to the margin 
of the pullcy-likc surface of the astragalus. I'his ligament 
is covered by the tendons of the extensor muscles. 

The synovial membrane, after having invested the articu¬ 
lating surface of the astragalus, is reflected upwards at each side 
upon the lateral ligaments, and, at the anterior and posterior 
part of the joint, upon the corresponding fibrous structures, so 
as to reach the articulating surfaces of the tibia and fibula by 
several points at once. These it lines in their entire extent, 
and also sends upwards between them a process which reaches 
as fiir as the inferior inter-osseous ligament; so that the in¬ 
ferior articulation between these bones may be said to form 
part of tlic ankle-joint, as both are lined by the same synovial 
membrane. 


ARTICULATIONS OF THE FOOT. 

The foot being divided into the tarsus, metatarsus, and pha¬ 
langes, its different parts arc respectively bound together by 
ligaments, and all are united so as to form a whole. 

The seven bones of which the tarsus consists may be divided 
into two sets ; the os calcis and astragalus forming the first; the 
scaphoid, cuboid, and three cuneiform bones, the second. And 
their complicated articulations will be arranged in three divi¬ 
sions.— a. In the first will be placed the articulations of the 
bones of the first row or set one with the other.— b. The second 
division will contain .the connexion of the first set with the 
bones of the second.—c. And the last will comprise the con¬ 
nexions of those (the second set of bones) one with another. 

A. ARTICULATION OK THE FIRST RANGE OF TARSAL 
BONES ONE WITH THE OTHER. 

The astragalus with the calcaneum. —The astragalus is con¬ 
nected to the calcaneum by three ligaments, the chief of which 
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is situated between the bones, and unites them somewhat after 
the manner that bivalve shells are connected by their muscle. 
This is tcnned the inter-osseous ligament; its breadth from side 
to side is more than an inch; the fibres of which it is composed 
pass perpendicularly between the bones, one extremilry being 
fixed to the groove between the articulating surfaces of the cal- 
caneum, the other to a corresponding depression in the astra¬ 
galus. The posterior ligament (fig. 95,^) connects the pos¬ 
terior border of the astragalus with the upper surface of the cal- 
caneum ; its fibres arc oblique, its length and breadth not more 
than three or four lines. The external ligament is a slight fas¬ 
ciculus which descends perpendicularly from the under surface 
of the astragalus to the external side of the calcancum ; its di¬ 
rection is parallel with the middle division of the external lateral 
ligament of the ankle-joint. It may be farther observed, that.as 
the astragalus is wedged in between the malleoli, and as the la¬ 
teral ligaments pass downwards from these to the os calcis, they 
must contribute somewhat to retain the astragalus in its proper 
position with regard to the latter bone. 

Si/novial membrane. —There are two sets of articular sur¬ 
faces by which the astragalus and calcaneum are in contact. 
The posterior one has a separate synovial sac ; while the mem¬ 
brane which lines the anterior articulation is continued forwards 
between the astragalus and the scaphoid bone. 

«. AUTICULATION OF THE FIRST SET OF TARSAL BONES 
WITH THE SECOND. 

This heading includes—1. The articulation of the os calcis 
with the cuboid. 2. The os calcis with the scaphoid. 3. The 
astragalus with the scaphoid. 

The calcaneum with the cuboid bone. —The connexion be¬ 
tween these bones is maintained by three ligaments and a sy¬ 
novial membrane. The superior calcaneo-cuboid ligament is a 
broad flat band of fibres, which connects the anterior and su¬ 
perior surface of the calcaneum with the adjacent part of the 
cuboid bone. The inferior ligament consists of two distinct 
fasciculi of fibres, dilFering in form and attachments ; of jirhich 
one is superficial, the other deep-seated. The superficial one, 
called the long plantar ligament (fig. 96, (ligamentum 
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longum plantaj) is the longest of the tarsal ligaments. Its 
fibres, attached posteriorly to the inferior surface of the cal- 
caneum, pass horizontally forwards, and become intimately con¬ 
nected with the rough tuberosity on the under surface of the 
cuboid bone; the greater number of them arc continued for¬ 
wards, and terminate at the base of the third and fourth meta¬ 
tarsal bones, after covering the tendon of the peroneus longus 
muscle. The deep-seated plantar ealcanco-cuboid ligament^ lies 
close to the bones, being separated from the former by some 
cellular tissue; its breadth is considerable, its length scarcely 
an inch, one extremity being attached to the calcaneum before 
the long ligament, the other (somewhat expanded) to the under 
surface of the cuboid bone. 

Internal or inter-osseous calcaneo-cuboid ligament. —Besides 
tl^e preceding ligaments there is another series of fibres placed 
deeply between the bones in the sinus or pit between the 
astragalus and os calcis (its anterior part). These extend 
from the os calcis to the inner side of the cuboid; and with 
these are others which arc directed from the 
same part of the os calcis inwards to the 
scfiphoid bone. Both may be considered as 
inter-osseous ligaments.—A synovial mem¬ 
brane lines the contiguous surfaces of the 
two bones, and is necessarily reflected upon 
the articular aspects of the ligaments. 

The calcaneum with the scaphoid bone. 
—This is effected by means of two liga¬ 
ments, their surfaces not being in contact. 
Of these ligaments, the inferior, or plan¬ 
tar one, (fig. 96V) (ligamentum calcaneo- 
scaphoideum inferius, —Meckel,) much the 
larger, passes forwards and inwards from the 
extremity of the calcaneum to the inferior 
surface of the scaphoid bone ; its fibres are 
flat and horizontal, and in contact inferiorly 
with the tendon of the tibialis posticus 


• The ligaments of the foot (plantar surface). 1. Inferior calcaneo- 
scaphoid. 2. Ligamentum longum plantm. 3. Deep plantar calcanco-cu- 
boid. 4. Tarso-m eta tarsal. 6. Transverse ligament. 6. Lateral ligaments 
of the phalangal joints. 
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muscle; superiorly they form part of the fossa which receives 
the head of the astragalus, and are lined by the synovial mem¬ 
brane, which is continued forward from the anterior articulation 
of the astragalus and os calcis. '^Phe external, dorsal, or inter- Extern, is 
osseous ligament (lig. calcaneo-scaphoideum extemuir#) forms 
the external boundary of the cavity just mentioned ; its fibres, 
very short, are directed from behind forwards between the con¬ 
tiguous extremities of the bones. As it lies deeply at the an¬ 
terior part of the fossa between the astragalus and os calcis (sinus 
pedis), and is actually between the bones, the ligament may be re¬ 
garded as inter-osseous. In connexion with it is another bundle 
of fibres already described as reaching from the os calcis to the 
inner part of the cuboid. 

The astragalus with the scaphoid hone. —The astragalus Artie, surf.; 
forms with the scaphoid bone a ball-and-socket joint. The 
anterior articulating surface of the calcaneum, and the inferior 
calcaneo-scaphoid ligament, also may be said to enter into this 
articulation, as all the parts here mentioned are lined by £i 
common synovial membrane. On the dorsum of the foot the One lig.,— 
astragalus is retained in its situation by the ligamentum astra- 
galo-scaphoidcum, a broad band of fibres extending obliquely 
forwards from the anterior extremity of the astragalus to the 
superior surface of the scaphoid bone. It is covered by the ex¬ 
tensor tendons. The place of an inferior ligament to connect 
these bones is occupied by the calcaneo-scaphoid ligament, on Calc, scaph. 
which the astragalus rests; and this bone wants the security 
against displacement which would be afforded by the connexion one. 
of its inferior surface with the scaphoid bone. But on this ar¬ 
rangement of the bones and ligaments depends in a great mea- * 
sure the elasticity of the arch of the foot, as well as the freedom 
of motion which belongs to this part of the tarsus.—The sj/- Synovkl 
novial membrane lines the concave surface of the scaphoid f^^"|J^**‘*** 
bone, the calcaneo-scaphoid ligament, and the elongated ar- Lind, 
ticulating surface of the calcaneum ; from these it is reflected 
to the under surface of the astragalus and its scaphoid liga¬ 
ment, and so to the bone of that name from which we began to 
trace it. In other words, the synovial membrane of this joint is 
continued from the anterior of the two joints formed batween 
the os calcis and astragalus. 
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ARTICULATIONS OF TIIK SKt^ONO SICT OR RANGE OF 
TARSAL RONES ONE WITH ANOTHER. 

The second range of the tarsal bones, viz. the scaphoid, cu¬ 
boid, and three cuneiform, arc connected together in the follow¬ 
ing manner. 

1. The scaphoid and cuboid bones, when in contact, which 
is not always the case, present two small articulating surfaces, 
at their edges covered with cartilage, and lined by a synovial 
membrane. They are connected by a dorsal ligament, com¬ 
posed of short thin fibres, extended obliquely between the two 
bones ; a plantar, situated in the sole of the foot, and com¬ 
posed of transverse fibres; and an intcr-osscous ligament, which 
intervenes between the bones, and is attached to their contiguous 
surfaces. 

2. I’he cuboid and the external cuneiform bones arc con¬ 
nected by a dorsal ligament, which is a thin fasciculus of fibres 
extended between them ; a plantar ligament, whose fibres are 
transverse, and rather indistinct; and a scries of inter-osseous 
fibres connected to their neighbouring sides. Between these 
two bones a distinct articulation is formed by cartilaginous sur¬ 
faces, lined by a process of the same synovial membrane which 
belongs to the scaphoid and cuneiform bones. 

3. The scaphoid and the cuneiform bones are held together 
by dorsal and plantar ligaments. It will be recollected that the 
scaphoid bone articulates with the three cuneiform, by the 
smooth faces on its anterior surface. The dorsal ligaments, 
three in number, pass from the sujierior surface of the scaphoid 
to the first, second, and third cuneiform bones, into which they 
are inserted. The plantar ligaments, which arc similarly dis¬ 
posed on the under surface of the bones, but not so strongly 
marked, are continuous with, or off-sets from, the tendon of the 
tibialis posticus. 

4. The three cuneiform bones are connected by transverse 
dorsal ligaments and strong inter-osseous fibres, which (latter) 
are their most efficient means of union. Plantar ligaments can 
scarcely be said to exist for the connexion of these bones; the 
internal one is broader and stronger than the other. The 
contiguous smooth surfaces of the bones arc lined by syno- 
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vial membrane continued forward from the articulations last 
described. 

ARTICULATION 01<’ THE TARSUS WITH THE METATARSUS. 

The four anterior bones of the tarsus, viz. the thre^ cunei¬ 
form and the cuboid, articulate with the metatarsus. The first 
and third cuneiform bones project beyond the others, so that 
the anterior extremity of the tarsus is very irregular. The first Ronc-s, and 
metatarsal bone articulates with the internal cuneiform ; the 
second is wedged in between the first and third cuneiform, and 
rests against the middle one; the third metatarsal bone arti¬ 
culates with the extremity of the corresponding cuneiform, and 
the two last with the cuboid bone. The articular surfaces of 
the bones are lined by synovial membranes, and they are held 
in contact by dorsal and plantar and inter-osseous ligaments. 

The dorsal ligaments arc flat, thin bands of parallel fibres, Dorsal Hgts. 
which pass from behind forwards, connecting the contiguous ex¬ 
tremities of the bones just mentioned. Thus the first meta¬ 
tarsal bone receives a broad thin band from the corresponding 
cuneiform bone; the second receives three, which converge to 
its upper surface, one passing from each cuneiform bone ; the 
third has one from the third bone of that name ; and, finally, 
the two last are bound by broad fasciculi to the cuboid bone. 

'J’he plantar set is disposed with less regularity ; the first and Pknuir 
second arc more strongly marked than the corresponding liga- regular, 
ments on the dorsal surface; and the fourth and fifth meta¬ 
tarsal bones, which are connected by but a few scanty fibrps to 
the cuboid, receive support from the sheath of the peroneus 
longus muscle. Ligamentous bands stretch in an oblique or Oblique 
transverse direction from the internal cuneiform to the second 
and third metatarsal bones, and from the external cuneiform to 
the fifth metatarsal. 

The inter-osseous ligaments have especial interest, because of Intor-oss. 
the difficulty they would occasion in separating the metatarsus 
from the- tarsus (should this operation be considei-ed a desirable 
one) in consequence of their deep position between the bones.* 


• Attention was first particularly directed to these ligaments by M.Li«franc, 
in connexion with the amputation of the foot through the tarso-metatarsal 
articulation. Sec “ Manuel des 0])erations Chirurgicales, &c. Par J. 
Coster.” 3e. edit. Paris, 1829. 
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a. The internal and largest of these lies to the outer side of the 
first cuneiform bone, and extends from this bone to the neighbour¬ 
ing side of the second metatarsal, as well as to the first metatarsal. 

b. The external inter-osseous ligament separates the articulation 
of the fourth and fifth metatarsal bones from the rest. It connects 
the outer side of the external cuneiform bone to the same side of 
the third metatarsal, c. Some fibres, of less strength and import¬ 
ance than the preceding, arc observable in another situation, 
namely, on the outer side of the second metatarsal bone, con¬ 
necting it to the middle cuneiform. These fibres, from their 
position, constitute a middle inter-osseous ligament.—The con¬ 
nexions of the inter-osseous ligaments may be found to vary 
somewhat from those here stated. They may be,connected at 
the same time to the contiguous angles of two tarsal and two 
metatarsal bones. 

Siynovial membranes .—There arc three synovial membranes 
in this irregular series of articulations, a. One belongs to the 
internal cuneiform and the first metatarsal bone. The joint 
formed between these two bones is altogether distinct and out 
of the range of the rest. b. Another synovial membrane is re¬ 
flected from the cuboid to the fourth and fifth metatarsal bones ; 
and this is isolated on the inner side by the external inter-os¬ 
seous ligament, c. The third or middle one is an elongation of 
the synovial membrane lining the articulations of the scaphoid 
and cuneiform bones, which is continued to the articulations 
formed between the two external of the last-named bones, and 
the second and third metatarsal. 

CONNEXION OE THE METATARSAL BONES WITH ONE 

ANOTHER. 

The metatarsal bones are bound together at their tarsal and 
digital ends; very firmly in the former, and, on the other 
hand, loosely in the latter situation. 

The tarsal ends or bases of the four outer bones articulate 
one with another, having lateral articular surfaces which are 
covered by synovial membrane, and they are connected by 
dorstl, plantar, and inter-osseous ligaments. The dorsal and 
plantar (fig. 96,*) ligaments are short transverse bands stretch¬ 
ing from one bone to another, and placed in the manner which 
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their names sufficiently indicate. The inter-osseous fibres, lying 
deeply between the bones, occupy the non-articular parts of 
their lateral surfaees. I’hey are very resistent. The articular 
surfaces are covered by si/jiovial membrane, which in each is 
continued forward between these bones from that lining the 
joints formed by their terminal surface and the tarsal bones. 
The first metatarsal does not articulate with the second. 

Transverse, metatarsal ligament .—The digital extremities 
or heads of the metatarsal bones are loosely connected by a 
transverse band (fig. 96,°) which is identical in its arrangement 
with the corresponding structure in the hand; but with this ex¬ 
ception, namely, that it extends to the great toe, whereas the 
other does ngt reach the thumb. 


ARTICULATIONS OK THE METATARSAL HONES WITH THE 
DIGITAL PHALANGES, AND OF THE LATTER ONE WITH 
ANOTHER. 

The heads of*the metatarsal bones arc connected with the 
small concave articular surfaces of the first phalanges by two 
lateral ligaments, an inferior ligament, and a synovial mem¬ 
brane, similar in every respect to those which belong to the 
corresponding parts of the hand (ante, page 215). 

The articulations of the phalanges with one another arc also 
constructed on the same principle as those of the superior ex¬ 
tremity (page 216). In each, the bones are held in contact by 
two lateral ligaments (fig. 96, ®,) and an anterior ligament, the 
surfaces being lined by a synovial membrane. 
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MUSCLES. 


'J'liE muscles arc divisible into a number of groups, •wliicb 
occupy different regions of tlie body, and combine in various 
ways for the performance of its actions. We shall in the first 
place name the individual muscles included in each group, then 
indicate* the method of dissecting or exposing them to view ; 
the detailed description of each shall follow, and the rationale of 
their actions conclude the section. 


EPICRANIAL REGION. 

On the roof of the skull we find but one nuiscle, viz. the oc- 
cipito-frontalis. 

Dissection .—Caro must bo taken in making the first incisions to expose 
this ninscle, particnlarly along the vertex ; for the tegument is very thick, 
and at the same time firmly adherent to the thin n))oneurosis of the muscle, 
which is hy almost (!very beginner detached with the tegument: this is the 
more likely to happim, as the aponeurosis is lifted up from the bone in the 
eftbrt made to render the tegument tense. The bettor plan, therefore, is to 
commence the dissection in such a way as to expose the fieshy fibres of the 
muscle ; and then, taking these as a guide, to elevate the tegument from 


Notb. —When proceeding with the dissection of a body, the examination of 
its upj)er nml lower half is, for obvious reasons carried on at the same 
time by difterent persons. Begin the dissection of the upper half with 
the epicranial region, then take the auricular; observe the temporal 
fascia and muscle; then, without delay, open the skull, as the brain 
speedily decomposes, and proceed with the examination of its mem¬ 
branes, vessels, and internal structure (see Brain, dissection of.) When 
this is concluded, let the dissection of tlic different moups of muscles in 
the face, orbit, and neck, be continued in the order here set down. Do 
not pass over, or neglect, the brief directions given for the examination of 
each region. 

Those to whom the low'er half of the body is allotted should commence with 
the abdominal muscles. These arc confessedly of great importance ; but 
still no time should be lost in inspecting them, as it is necessary, as soon 
as it can be effected, to proceed to the abdominal viscera. The jicrineeal 
muscles should in the next place engage attention, as they too become, in 
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before and from behind upwards to the vertex fropi oS the aponeurosis. 

Place a high block under the back of the neck so tis to raise the head nearly 

into the vertical position,—or, if the subject be turned prone, place the block 

under the chin. Make an incision across the forehead, about an inch ahove 

the upper margin of the orbit, and extending from the middle line outwards 

to the tcm])le. Then a second incision may be carried from the inner tcr- 

luination of the one just indicated, U 2 iwards, over the middle of the forehead 

to the vertex ; raise the skin at the angle formed by the junction of these 

incisions, and cautiously dissect it ujnvards and outwards, which will expose 

the fleshy fibres of the frontal part of the musele. Having ^n'oceeded so far 

at the fore jiart, make a transverse incision from the occipital jirotuherance 

to the root of the mastoid jnoeess, a little above, but parallel with the 

superior curved lino of the occijntal bone. Another incision may he drawn 

at right angles with this freun the occipital jn-otidierance ujiwards to the 

vertex ; and fryin the angle of union of these incisions begin and*continue 

the di.ssection, raising the skin from the occijntal ])art of the muscle, and 

so proceeding from the fleshy fibres ujiwards to the crown of the hca<l. In Nerves and 

conducting this dis.section, the .superficial filaments of the supra-orhital hlood-vcs- 

^ ' I ^ flOjSDOtWCH'Tl 

nerves will be seen ill front, the temjuiral branches of the jiortio dura at integument 
the sides, and the ascending branches of the po.sterior divisions of the and the 
cervical nerves behind ; also the brunches of the tenn>oral and occijiital 
arteries. When it is not deemed necessary to retain the large flap of 
tegument thus dissected off, and reflected down over the car and side of 
the neck, it can be readily detached by .an inci.sion carried from the outer 
.angle of the orbit backwards to the m.astoid jirocc.ss. 

Oceijnto-frontalis; Douglas—(epicranius; AIbinus.) —This 
is a flat, thin, digastric muscle (fig. 97,',’) extended from the 
occiput to the forehead (from which circumstance its name is 
derived), and placed immediately beneath the cr.ani.al integu¬ 
ment, to which it closely adheres, at the s.ame time thjit it 

a short time, jmle and flaccid. Then take the muscles of the lower ex¬ 
tremity in the order in which they arc here placed. 

If a studcHt in his first essay at di.ssection has jiroceedcd in this way, I (the 
author) would suggest to him to begin the second (its upjicr half) with the 
muscles of the back, which arc usually left untouched till they are unfit 
for any purjiose. As to the lower half, let that commence, for the like 
reason, with the gluteal and posterior femoral regions. 

The remarks on the actions of muscles ha<l better be passed over by junior 
students, until they hecome accurately ac(|uninted with their points of at¬ 
tachment,—their form, and their lines of direction with regard to the axes 
of the bones. A perusal of them will then serve the purjiose of a repeti¬ 
tion, and suggest a strong motive to make another and a more careful dis¬ 
section than could he exjtected in a first attempt. In doing this it will 
not suffice merely to trace the outline of each muscle ; its points (If at¬ 
tachment should be exactly defined by carefully removing the cellular 
tissue and cvcjy extraneous substance which obscures them. (See the 
Table of Muscles, in the order of Dissection, at the end of this chapter.) 

R 
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Fig. 97.* 



sists of two broad but short 
fleshy bellies, united by an 
intervening aponeurosis. 

The occipital part. — The 
posterior fleshy portion is at¬ 
tached, by short tendinous 
fibres, to the external two 
thirds, sometimes much less, 
of the superior curved line of 
the occipital bone, and to the 
mastoid portion of the tempo¬ 
ral bone, immediately above 
the sterno-mastoid muscle. 
The fleshy fibres, which are 
from an inch to an inch and 
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a half in length, proceed up¬ 
wards and inwards, and terminate in distinct white tendinous 
fibres, which soon become continuous with the aponeurosis, 
lictween the occipital muscles of opposite sides of the head 
there is a considerable, but in different cases a varying, inter¬ 
space, which is occu])ied by the epicranial aponeurosis. 

Frontal part.—I’he fleshy fibres, of which this portion of 
the muscle is composed, extend downwards and forwards on 
the frontal bone ; they are longer and broader than those of 
the occipital part, but the fibres are paler and less distinctly 
musyular; their upper margin, being their junction with the 
aponeurosis, presents a curved line, which is a little below the 
coronal suture; the inner fibres, corresponding with the median 
line, descend vertically, and become continuous with,the pyra- 
midalis nasi®: the middle fibres, longer than the others, termi¬ 
nate by becoming blended with the orbicularis*^, and corrugator 
supercilii; and the external fibres curve inwards somewhat, and 
become blended with those of the orbicularis palpebrarum over 


* 1. Occipito-frontalis. 2. Orbicularis palpebrarum. 3. Pyramidalis nasi. 
4. Transvcrsalis nasi. 5. Levator labii superioris ct alee nasi. 6. Levator 
labii superioris. 7. Levator anguli oris. 8. Zygomaticus minor. 9. Zygo- 
inaticus major. 10. Depressor anguli oris. 11. Depressor labii inferioris. 
12. Levator menti. 13, points to buccinator. 14. Orbicularis oris. 16. 
Massetor. 16, 17, 18. Superior, posterior, and anterior auricular, 19. Plu- 
tysuia inyoides. 
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the external angular process. The inner margins of the right Both frontl. 
and left frontal muscles arc blended together for some space 
above the root of the nose. 

The aponeurosis of the occipito-frontails (membrana epi- Aponcu- 
crania; galea aponeurotica capitis) extends over the u^per sur- 
face of the cranium uniformly from side to side, without any 
separation into lateral parts. It must therefore be regarded as connecting 
a single structure, having connected with it the occipital and ™*i«=lcs; 
frontal muscular strata above described, and at the same time 
uniting the muscles of one side with the other, and combining 
their action. 

Posteriorly, in the interval between the oecipital parts of the attached to 
muscles, the,^iponeurosis is fixed to the occipital protubeibnee and 
curved line above the trapezius; in front it presents in the middle 
an angular elongation, which intervenes for a short distance be¬ 
tween the margins of the frontal muscles before they join; la¬ 
terally, it has connected with it the superior and anterior auricular 
muscles. In the situation of the temporal ridge it loses the apo¬ 
neurotic character, and is continued over the temporal fascia to 
the zygoma by a layer of laminated cellular membrane. The 
fibres are chiefly longitudinal, following the direction of the mus¬ 
cles ; and they will be found distinctly tendinous where they 
receive the fibres of the occipital portions of the muscle. 

The aponeurosis is firmly connected with the skin and sub- Connected 
cutaneous granular fat (in which several blood-vessels and nerves 
ramify) by numerous short fibro-cellular bands ; and it adheres loosely w. 
loosely to the subjacent pericranium, through the mediym of Pfri^ra- 
thin cellular membrane devoid of fat. Hence the muscles, 
when thrown into action, move the integuments with the apo¬ 
neurosis (the hairy scalp) on the immediate investment of the 
skull. Hence, too, while they together admit of being easily 
and speedily stripped from the calvarium, the skin cannot be 
separated from the aponeurosis and muscle with facility. The 
integument is likewise closely connected with the frontal portion 
of the muscle, and the skin of the forehead is, in consequence, 
folded or wrinkled when this contracts. 

Some anatomists consider the whole to be a four-headed muscle, 
two fleshy portions behind, and two in front, all connected by a single layer 
of aponeurosis, which rests on the cranium. Others view it in a different 
way, the fleshy parts being taken as separate muscles, and named from their 
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position, the anterior one being the “ frontal ” muscle, the posterior the 
“ occipital.” 

Actions .—All the muscular parts having one broad common aponeurosis, 
they act together: their first effect is to draw up the eye-brows, the next 
to throw the skin of the forehead into transverse folds or wrinkles; and 
to move ttie hairy scalp backwards and forwards, by bringing the occipital 
and frontal parts of the muscle alternately into action. 


MUSCLES OF THE FACE AND SIDE OF THE HEAD. 

The muscles of the face are easily and conveniently arranged 
in groups, each occupying what may be called a region. The 
circumference of the orbit with the eye-brow and eye-lids forms 
the palpebral region ; the side of the nose—thp nasal; the 
cheek or side-face—the superior maxillary; the circumference 
of the mouth, and the space between the jaws—the inter¬ 
maxillary ; that corresponding with the lower jaw—inferior 
maxillary. The interior of the orbit forms a separate region— 
the orbital; so docs the space round the ear—the auricular; 
that of the temple and side of the jaw, the temporo-maxillary; 
finally, the region of the pterygo-maxillary fossa. In conse¬ 
quence of their position and their connexion wdth the aponeu¬ 
rosis of the occipito-frontalis, the muscles of the auricle will now 
be examined. 


AURICITLAK llECION. 

In the space round the external ear are placed three small 
mus«}es, which in the human subject may be considered rudi¬ 
mentary, as they are not required to perform any action. They 
are attached by small tendons to the fibro-cartilage of the ear, 
and arc quite superficial. 

Dissection ,—These muscles are generally removed together with the skin, 
when their dissection is attempted in the usual way by the beginner, who 
seeks to expose the fleshy part first: better at once reverse the process 
—seek for the tendons, and take them as guides. For this purpose, draw 
the pinua or broad part of the car downwards ; a very small tense cord will 
be felt under the skin, where it is reflected from the head to the car, running 
from above downwards to the upper bulging part of the concha. This is 
the tpndon of the attollens. Cautiously divide the skin by an incision drawn 
over the tendon from below upwards: reflect it to each side, and continue 
the process thus upwards from the tendon to its muscular fibres, which 
spread upon the temporal fascia. Proceed in the same way to expose the 
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two other mnscles-—draw the pinna forwards, and the tendon of the retrahons 
will be readily perceived where it is inserted into the Indging part of tlie 
concha bcliind. Let a hook he inserted into the extremity of the helix at 
the point corresponding w’ith the line of the zygoma. When the helix is 
drawn backwards, the tendon of the attrahens muscle is rendered tense, and 
can be exposed and dissected as in the previous instances. 

The superior auricular (fig. 97,*®) (attollens auriculain ; Alb. Super, aur. 
—temporo-auricularis,) is the largest. It arises from the apo¬ 
neurosis of the occipito-frontalis, where it expands on the side 
of the head; its fibres, though delicate, being broad and radi¬ 
ated. The muscle ends in a compressed tendon, which is in¬ 
serted into the upper and anterior part of the cartilage of the 
ear, on the puter side of the fossa between the division of the 
antihelix. 

Posterior auricular^"^ (retrahentes auriculam (tres); Alb.—mas- Poster, .aur. 
toido-auricularis). — This muscle consists of two or three thin 
fasciculi, ranged one over the other; they arise from the mas¬ 
toid process by short aponeurotic fibres, and are inserted into 
the back part of the concha. The fibres arc much more dis¬ 
tinctly marked than in cither of the other auricular muscles. 

The anterior auricular^^ (zygomato-auricularis) is pale and Antcr. aur. 
indistinct, and varies much in size. It is attached to the thin 
lateral elongation of the aponeurosis of the occipito-frontalis 
above the zygoma, and passes backwards, to be inserted into the 
fore-part of the helix. 

To expose the muscles of the front and side of the face, begin by making Dissection, 
an incision from the vertex along the middle line of the forehead and*nose, 
taking care that it barely divides the skin. From this, two lines may be 
drawn outwards, one over the eye-brow to the side of the head, the other 
over the zygoma to the car. The interval intercepted between these two 
parallel lines may be intersected, midway between the ear and orbit, by a 
perpendicular line drawn from one to the other. A square {palpebral region) 
is thus marked out over the orbicularis muscle, the skin of which should be 
carefully reflected from its borders and angles. The dissection is continued 
from its outer and upper border or circumference, the point of the scalpel 
being made to trace the course of the curved fibres of the muscle as far as 
the margin of the eye-lids. The external flap may then be reflected back 
over the ear, so as to expose the temporal fascia, artery, &e. The skin, in 
the next place, is to be carefully raised and dissected olF the frontal muscle, 
from below upwards over the forehead as far as the vertex. 

The fibres of the orbicularis, after being carefully examined, particularly 
at the inner border of the orbit, may now be divided along the eye-brow, so 
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as to expose tlie corrugator supercilii; and if tlio lower border of the orbi¬ 
cularis be raised, it will cxjtosc the origin of tlie elevator of the lip, wbicb 
will afford a guide to the dissection of that iimsclc, as well as of the common 
elevator of the lip and nose, down to their termination {nasal region). The 
transversalis nasi is j>artly concealed by the latter, but it emerges from 
under its ilincr border as it advances upon the side of the nosc^ 

In order to ex)>osc the nniscles and vessels of the lower part of the face, 
an incision may be made from the most prominent i)oint of the cheek down¬ 
wards to the margin of the jnw% from wdiich the skin may be reflected back¬ 
wards off th<! masseter muscle and jnirotid glaml, taking care not to injure 
the duct of the latter, or the nerves and artery which accompany it; but the 
other flap of skin is to be carried obliquely inwards to the li]), in the direc¬ 
tion of the zygomaticus. By this measure, the last-named muscle, and the 
levator anguli oris, and also the facial artery, will be ex])osed ; and, by re¬ 
moving some adipose substance, the buccinator will be brought into view 
{intcr-maxillary region). By turning aside the elcvatoi- of the lip, the 
second branch of the fifth nerve and the infra-orbital artery will be .seen 
emei'ging from the foramen of that name. 

palpeubai. regiok. 

Wc have liere four muscles, which act on the eye-lids, two 
being placed outside the orbit; viz. orbicularis palpebrarum 
and corrugator supercilii; and two within it, viz. levator palpc- 
brse and tensor tarsi. 

Orbicularis jtalpebrarum (fig. 97,^) (naso-palpcbralis).—This 
muscle is situated at the base of the orbit, forming a thin, flat 
plane of elliptic fibres, which is placed immediately under the 
shin of the eye-lids, resting on the eye-brow above, and spread¬ 
ing outwards somewhat on the temple, and downwards on the 
cheek. 1’hc fibres form an ellipsis, whose great axis extends 
horizontally across the orbit from its inner angle to the temple, 
and corresponds with the fissure between the eye-lids; all the 
fibres describing concentric curves, the concavities being directed 
towards the fissure of the lids. The only points of fixed attach¬ 
ment (to bone) which its fleshy fibres possess are at the inner 
margin of the orbit; they are free in the rest of their extent, 
except along the eye-brow, where they are blended with the 
occipito-frontalis and coiTugator supercilii. 

The tendon of the muscle (tendo palpebrarum).—At the 
inner commissure of the eye-lids is a small tendon, which is 
often obscured by the fibres of the muscle, but is rendered 
apparent by drawing the lids outwards: this tendon is about 
two lines in length, and one in breadth; it is attached to the 
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anterior margin of the lachrymal groove, from whicli it runs 
horizontally outwards to the inner commissure of the eye-lids, 
■where it divides into two thin fibrous lamellaj, which diverge as 
they pass outwards in the substance of the eye-lids, and termi¬ 
nate in the tarsal cartilages. One surface of the tendoja is sub¬ 
cutaneous, the other crosses the lachrymal sac a little above its 
centre, and from it a thin but firm fascia is given off, which 
spreads over the laehrymal sac, and adheres to theMnargins of 
the groove which lodges it. 

The muscular fibres are allached, 1st, to the upper margin 
and anterior surface of the tendon just described; 2nd, to the 
surface of the nasal process of the superior maxilla, near the 
anterior margin of the lachrymal groove ; 3rd> to the nasal pro¬ 
cess of the frontal bone. The fibres of the orbicularis muscle 
thus arising arch upwards and outwards in the direction of the 
eye-brow and upper lid, and thence descend over the external 
angle of the orbit, returning to the points above stated. The 
anterior surface of the muscle is subcutaneous in its entire 
extent, and closely adheres to the shin ; the posterior rests upon 
the lower border of the frontal muscle and the corrugator, with 
both of which it is intimately connected; farther down it rests 
upon the upper cyc-lid and the tarsal cartilage. The lower 
segment of the muscle rests on the origin of the elevator of the 
upper lip, and on the zygomatic muscles; and internally, on 
part of the common elevator of the lip and nose, and the lachry¬ 
mal sac; also externally for a little way on the temporal fascia. 

The fibres of the orbicularis are thin and pale where the^g cor¬ 
respond w’ith the cyc-lids ; they are also less curved ; but*those 
which rest on the cheek and margin of the orbit arc well de¬ 
veloped. These parts have been described as two muscles; the 
former being named “ ciliaris,” the latter “orbicularis latus.”* 

The corrugator supercilii (fronto-supcrciliaris) is a small 
pyramidal muscle, placed in the eye-brow, whose direction it 
takes, being altogether concealed by the orbicularis palpebrarum 
and occipito-frontalis. It arises from the inner extremity of the 
superciliary ridge of the frontal bone, from which its fibres pro¬ 
ceed outwards and a little upwards, and end at the middle of the 
orbital arch, by becoming blended with those of the orbicularis 
and occipito-frontalis lying between them and the bone. Its 

* This division is mentioned by Uiolanus as usual among the anatomical 
writers of his time.—“ Anthropologia,” lib. 5, cap. 10. 
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anterior surface is covered by tlie muscles just named? the 
posterior rests upon the frontal bone and erosses the frontal 
braneh of the ophthalmic nerve and the accompanying artery as 
they emerge from the orbit; its inner extremity is somewhat 
thichcr than the external one, which gradually narrows to a point. 

Levator palpcbra. (fig. 101,') (orbito-palpebralis).—This 
slender muscle is concealed, in the greater part of its extent, 
within thc^rbit; it arises above and before the margin of the 
optic foramen, from which it passes forwards and outwards, 
mounting over the globe of the eye, and separated from the roof 
of the orbit only by the fourth and frontal nerves. It is very 
narrow and tendinous at its origin ; it soon becomes fleshy and 
widens; finally it ends in a broad fibrous expansion, which 
curves downwards in the substance of the upper eye-lid, to be in¬ 
serted into the margin of the tarsal cartilage. This muscle lies 
above the rectus superior and the ball of the eye ; and, in the lid, 
is placed between the orbicularis muscle and the tarsal ligament, 
which (latter) separates it from the mucousmembrane (conjunctiva). 

The tensor tarsi —Horner, (musculuS sacci lachrymalis,)—is 
a very thin, small muscle, placed at the inner side of the orbit, 
resting against the fibrous covering of the lachrymal sac and 
behind the tendon of the orbicularis. Its fibres arise from 
the posterior part of the lachrymal bone, and as they pass 
forwards they divide into two narrow processes; these diverge, 
cover the lachrymal canals, and become attached to the tarsal 
cartilages near the puncta lachrymalia. 

Tlifc little muscle lias been described as an offset of the ciliaris of both 
lids, with which the fibres appear to be continuous (Thcile, Op. citat.)— 
It is often indistinct. 

Actions .—The corrugator muscle being fixed by its inner extremity, draws 
the eye-brow and eye-lid inwards, and throws the skin into perpendicular 
lines or folds, as in frowning. The oceipito-frontalis will, on the contrary, 
elevate the brow, and wrinkle the skin transversely; M’hich actions arc so 
frequently repeated by most persons, and so constantly by some of a par¬ 
ticular temperament, that the skin is marked permanently by lines in the 
situations just referred to. The orbicular muscle is the sphincter of the 
eye-lids. It closes them firmly, and at the same time draws them to tlie 
inner angle of the orbit, which is its fixed point of attachment. Tlie levator 
palpebrse is the direct antagonist of the orbicular muscle; for it raises the 
upper eye-lid, and uncovers the globe of the eye. The tensor tarsi draws 
the eye-lids towards the nose, and presses the orifices of the lachrymal ducts 
closely to the surface of the globe of the eye. It may thus facilitate the en¬ 
trance of the tears into the ducts, and promote their passage towards the nose. 
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We here find several muscles as follows:— 

Pyramidalis nasi (fig. 97,^ and 98,^) (naso-frontalis)^ rests on pyr. nasi; 
the nasal bone, and appears like a prolongation of the occipito¬ 
frontalis, with whose fibres it is intimately connected, as well as 
with those of the corresponding muscle. It extends from the 
root of the nose, wliere its fibres are continuous with the 
occipito-frontalis, to about half-way down, where it becomes 
tendinous and unites with the compressor nasi. The two pyra¬ 
midal muscles diverge as they descend, leaving an angular in¬ 
terval between them, and each terminates in a thin fibrous 
lamella, which covers the side of the nose. At its outer 
border the fleshy fibres are connected with those of the or¬ 
bicularis palpebrarum. It is covered by the. common tegu¬ 
ment, and rests upon the nasal part of the frontal bone and 
the os nasi. 

Its chief effect seeihs to be that of giving a fixed point of 
attachment to the frontal muscle; it also wrinkles the skin at 
the root of the nose. 

The leoalor lahii superioris altrqiie nasi (figs. 97,'’ and 
98,°) (common elevator of the lip and nose) lies along the side 
and wing of the nose, extending from the inner margin of the 
orbit to the upper lip. It arises by a pointed process from 
the upper extremity of the nasal process of the superior maxil¬ 
lary bone, and as it descends separates into two fasciculi^ one 
of these, much smaller than the other, becomes attached to the 
wing of the nose, whilst the other is prolonged to the upper lip, 
where it is blended with the orbicular and elevator muscles. It 
is subcutaneous, except at its origin, where the orbicularis pal¬ 
pebrarum overlaps it a little. 

Compressor naris (figs. 97,* and 98,®) (transversalis v. trian¬ 
gularis nasi).—This is a thin, small triangular muscle, which 
lies close upon the superior maxilla and the side of the nose, 
the direction of its fibres being transverse from without inwards 
and upwards ; it is concealed at its origin by the proper elevator 
of the lip, and is crossed* by the common elevator. It hrises 
narrow and fleshy from the canine fossa in the superior maxillary 
bone, from which its fibres proceed inwards and upwards, gradu¬ 
ally expanding into a thin aponeurosis, which is partly blended 
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■with that of the corresponding muscle of the opposite side and 
that of the pyramidalis nasi of the same side, and partly attached 
to the fibro-cartilage of the nose. 

Beneath the common elevator of the lip and ala of the nose, 
and connected by the lower end with the origin of the com¬ 
pressor naris, will be found a longitudinal muscular slip, more 
than an inch in length, attached exclusively to the superior 
maxillary bone. It was named “ rhomboideus” by Santorini, 
and (in consequence of being attached only to a bone, and 
having therefore no action,) “ anomalus” by Albinus. 

The depressor ala nasi is a small flat muscle, lying between 
the mucous membrane and the muscular structure of the lip, 
with which its fibres arc closely connected. From a depression 
(myrtiform) near the alveolar border of the superior maxilla the 
fibres ascend to terminate in the septum and the ala of the 
nose—the posterior part of each—(fig. DS,**). The external 
fibres curve forwards and downwards to the ala. 

Besides the muscles above described there arc other muscular 

fibres which cover the small cartilages 
of the nose. They arc usually very 
indistinct, partly in consequence of 
the close connexion of the skin and 
cartilages of the nose, between which 
they lie, and the necessary removal of 
a portion of the short fibres when the 
skin to which they arc attached is 
cut away. The muscular fibres admit 
of being divided into two distinct 
parts, as follows : — 

'^Levator proprius ala nasi poste¬ 
rior (dilatator naris poster.) (fig. 
.98,®).—After the careful removal of 
the common elevator of the nose 
and lip, this muscle will be apparent often to the naked eye, 
but always with the aid of a lens. (Thcile.)—Its fibres are 

* Represents the muscles of the nasal region, with some of those of the 
lip. *1. Pyramidalis nasi. 2. Levator laWi superioris alseque nasi. 3. 
Cromprc.ssor naris. 4. Levator pro])rius ala> nasi anterior. 6. Levator pro¬ 
prius alae nasi posterior. 6. Depressor alas nasi. 7. Orbicularis. 7*. 
Noso-lahialis. 
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attached to the margin of the mounting process of the superior 
maxillary bone and the smaller (sesamoid) cartilages of the 
ala nasi on the one hand, and to the skin on the other.—The 
anterior set of fibres (Jev. propr. alat nasi anterior v. dilatator 
naris anterior) (fig. 98,^) are interposed between the ca»tilafrc of 
the ala and the skin, to both of which they are attached. 


SUl’EKlOll MAXII-I.ARY REGION. 

Here are four muscles, viz. the elevator of the upper lip, the 
elevator of the angle of the mouth, and the two zygomatici. 

The levator labii superioris (fig. 97,^’) (the proper elevator 
of the upper lip) extends from the lower border of the orbit to 
the upper lip, lying close to the outer border of the common 
elevator, with which and the smaller zygomatic muscle it is 
blended infcriorly. It arises immediately above the infra¬ 
orbital foramen, where its fibres arc attached, partly to the supe¬ 
rior maxillary bone, partly to the malar. Its direction is down¬ 
wards and a little inwards, ceasing at th(f upper lip, where it 
unites with the rest of the muscular apparatus of that part. At 
its origin, this muscle is overlapped by the orbicularis palpe¬ 
brarum, but its lower part is subcutaneous; it partly conceals 
the levator anguli oris, and the compressor nasi. 

Levator anguli oris (fig. 97,^) (musculus caninus).—The 
elevator of the angle of the mouth lies beneath the preceding, 
and partly concealed by it. It arises immediately below the 
infra-orbital foramen, from the canine fossa, whence the name 
caninus, and is inserted into the angle of the mouth. It is 
broader above than below, and inclines outwards somewhat as 
it descends; it lies at the middle of the face, deeply behind the 
outer border of the elevator of the upper lip, escaping from 
under it at the loAvcr end, in consequence of the different direc¬ 
tion of the two muscles. Its anterior surface supports the 


* The muscular structure here described, or a great part of it, has been 
described and delineated under the name “ pinnae dilatator ” by Santorini,— 
(Obs, Anat. cap. 1, § 14, and tab. 1.) But in recent observations two sepa¬ 
rate muscles (noticed in the text) have been recoanised by Professor Theilc, in 
the new ed. of “ Sommerring v, Baue d. menschlieh. Korpers.” M. Arnold 
(Tab. Anat. fascic. 2, tab. 8, figs. 6 and 7) apparently connects the pos¬ 
terior muscle with the depressor alae nasi, describing both as one largo 
“dilatator.” 
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infra-orbital nerve and artery, wliich separate it from tlie pre¬ 
ceding muscle; the posterior lies on the superior maxilla and on 
the orbicularis and buccinator muscles, "with which and the de¬ 
pressor anguli oris its fibres become tinited. 

The €iygo7nat{ci are two narrow fasciculi of muscular fibres, 
extended obliquely from the most prominent point of the cheek 
to the angle of the mouth, one being larger and longer than the 
other .—Zygomaticus minor (fig. 97, **). This irregular little 
muscle arises from the anterior and inferior part of the malar 
bone, and inclines downwards and forwards to terminate by joining 
with the outer margin of the levator labii superioris ; the junction 
sometimes occurring close to the origin of the zygomaticus minor. 
It lies internally to the succeeding muscle, but distinct from 
it in the whole length, and is sometimes joined by some fibres 
of the orbicularis palpebrarum ; or its place may be taken by a 
muscular slip from this muscle. It may be altogether wanting. 
—The zygomaticus major^ arises from the malar bone near the 
zygomatic suture, from which it descends, lying inferior and 
external to the smsfller muscle of the same name, to the angle 
of the mouth, where it is continued into the orbicularis and 
depressor anguli oris. These muscles, at their origin, are con¬ 
cealed a little by the orbicularis palpebrarum, but become sub¬ 
cutaneous in the rest of their extent. U’he larger one crosses, 
just below its origin, a part of the masseter and buccinator 
muscles. 


INFKEIOR MAXILLARY RKGTON. 

Tins space contains three muscles, viz. the depressor of the 
angle of the mouth, the depressor of the lower lip, and the 
elevator of the lower lip. 

Depressor anguli oris (fig. 97,^°) (triangularis oris; maxillo- 
labialis).—This muscle lies at the side and lower part of the face, 
being extended to the angle of the mouth from the lower jaw. 
It arises from the external surface of the inferior maxillary bone, 
particularly from the oblique line which is marked upon it. It 
is triangular in form ; the base of the triangle corresponding with 
its origin, and its apex with its insertion into the angle of the 
rnoutih. Its fibres pass upwards, gradually contracting so as to 
form a narrow process, which is inserted into the angle of the 
mouth, by becoming blended with the orbicular and great zygo- 
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matic muscles, and also with the termination of the levator 
anguli oris. It is covered by the skin, and, at its insertion, 
by the zygomaticus major, under which its fibres pass; it con¬ 
ceals part of the buccinator and of the depressor of the lower 

lip- 

Depressor lahii inferioris (fig. 97, (quadratus menti; Depress, 
mento-labialis).—small square muscle, lying nearer to the 
symphysis of the chin than the preceding muscle, by which it is 
partly concealed ; it arises from the fore part of the inferior 
maxillary bone, and thence ascends to be inserted into the 
lower lip, its fibres becoming blended with those of the orbicu¬ 
laris oris, and also having previously united with those of its 
fellow of thq opposite side. It has mixed up with it some of 
the fibres of the platysma, and it presents rather a peculiar 
appearance when dissected, owing to a quantity of yellow 
adipose matter being deposited in the interstices of its fibres. 

Levator menli (elevator labii inferioris proprius — Cowper) Lev. menti. 
(fig. 97, arises from a slight pit a little below the alveolar 
border of the lower jaw, near the symphysis. This pair of 
muscles occupies the interval between the two depressors of the 
lower lip. They are small, short, and somewhat tapering, 
being narrow at their point of origin, from which they increase 
in breadth towards their insertion. They incline downwards 
and a little forwards to reach the tegument of the chin, into 
which they arc inserted. 

Actions .—The names of most of the muscles included in tlic three fore¬ 
going groups sufficiently indicate their actions upon the lips, the nose, §t)d the 
mouth. It will be found in conducting their dissection that they are inti¬ 
mately connected with the skin which covers them. Hence they are enabled 
to give to the face all those changes of state which are necessary for the ex¬ 
pression of passion and feeling. 


INTER-MAXIT.I.AUY REGION. 

At each side of the face, in the part called the “ cheek,” 
is a muscle—the buccinator, and round the margin of the 
mouth, one—^the orbicularis oris. 

The buccinator (fig. 97, (alveolo-labialis) is a thill flat Buccinator; 
plane of muscular fibres, quadrilateral in figure, occupying the 
interval between the jaws. It is attached, by its upper and 
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lower margins, to tLe alveolar margins of the maxillary bones, 
from the first molar tooth in each, as far back as the last; 
and posteriorly between these bones it is "fixed to a narrow fas¬ 
ciculus of tendinous fibres, extended from the internal ptery¬ 
goid plate to the posterior extremity of the mylo-hyoid ridge 
of the lower jaw, close to the last dens molaris. From these 
points the fibres are directed forwards, approaching each other, 
so that the muscle is narrowed and proportionally thickened near 
the angle of the mouth. Here it lies beneath the other muscles, 
and blends with them. The fibres near the middle of the 
muscle cross each other, those from above entering into the lower 
lip, and those from below into the upper one ; but the higher 
and lower fibres are directed immediately into the nearest lip. 

The internal surface of the buccinator is lined throughout by 
the mucous membrane of the mouth; the external is covered 
and supported by a thin fascia, which is closely adherent to the 
muscular fibres, and is overlapped by the triangularis oris, the 
tergfiinal fibres of the platysma myoides, and by the labial artery 
and vein; also by the massetcr and zygomatici, from which it is 
separated by a quantity of soft adipose tissue of a peculiar cha¬ 
racter. Opposite the second dens molaris of the upper jaw its 
fibres give passage to the duct of the parotid gland. 

The jilery^o-maxillary ligament (fig. 105,^).—The tendinous 
band connected with the posterior margin of the muscle has, 
from its attachments, been thus called ; one of its surfaces looks 
towards the mouth, and is lined by the mucous membrane ; the 
other is separated from the ramus of the jaw by a quantity of 
adipose substance; the anterior border gives attachment, as has 
been here stated, to the buccinator muscle, and the posterior, 
to the superior constrictor of the pharynx. It is this connexion 
between the muscles just named which establishes a complete 
continuity of surface between the cavity of the mouth and that 
of the pharynx. 

Risorius (Santorini) —By this name is known a small bundle 
of muscular fibres of varying size and shape, but usually broadest 
at the outer end, which commences over the masseter, and ex¬ 
tends transversely inwards in the fat of the cheek, to join the 
oth^r muscles of the mouth—usually the depressor anguli oris 
below the angle of the mouth. It is placed over (superficial to) 
the platysma where this reaches the face, and crosses its fibres. 
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and for these reasons was deseribed as a separate muscle by 
Santorini. 

Orbicularis oris ifkg. OT,*'* ; fig. 98,’^) (labialis).—It belongs Orb. oris, 
to the class of sphincter muscles, and like them is elliptic 
in its form, and composed of concentric fibres so pla*ed as to 
surround the aperture of the mouth, but with this peculiarity, 
that the fibres are not continued from one lip into the other: 
if any fibres should be traceable from one lip to the other, 
they are few and slender. The muscle is flat and thin ; its 
inner surface being in contact with the coronary artery of the 
lips, labial glands and the mucous membrane ; the external with 
the skin and the fibres of the different muscles which converge 
towards the margin of the mouth. The longer axis of the 
ellipse is transverse, so as to correspond with the fissure 
between the lips; the curves described by the fibres of the 
upper segment look downwards, and those of the lower one 
upwards. One border of each segment is free, and corresponds 
with the red part of the lip ; the other is blended with the 
several muscles which converge to the mouth from different 
parts of the face. The fibres arc continued from these mus¬ 
cles, insomuch that they might be said to be borrowed from 
them. 

The fibres nearest to its margin continue unintcrru]>te<lly from side to side 
of the mouth ; but to the outer part of tlic muscle (tliat most remote from 
tile edges of the lips) some special fibres are added. There are two sets of 
these, connected with the maxillary bones; one set or jiair for the ujijier, the 
other for the lower lip (four altogether). They arc slender and arched, and 
they resemble one another in a great degree in their arrangement. * Thus : 
the two bands of fibres for the upper lip {acccssorii orbicularis superioris*) 
arise close together above the alveolar border of the superior maxilla op¬ 
posite the incisor teeth, and arch outwards, one on each side, to the 
angles of the mouth, to join witl^ the other muscles. 

Those for the lower lip (accessorii orbicularis in/criorisf) arc separated 
one from the other by a much larger interval than the preceding pair, and 
rather are accessory to the lower segment of the orbicularis than form a part 
of it. They arc fixed to the lower maxilla, externally to the Icvatores 
menti, and arch outwards to the angles of the mouth to join the buccinator 
and the other muscles. 

* Secundus fibrarum ordo (Santorini); sur-dcmi-orbiculaires (Winslow). 

t Productores labri inferioris (Santorini); aecessorcs buccinatoris (Cour- 
eellcs); Ics accessoires du demi-orbiculaire mfericur (Winslow). 
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To the superior segment of the orbieularis two small fleshy slips (n«»o- 
labiales —Alb.) desceiul, one on each side, from the septum narium (fig. 98,’*). 
As they diverge to the lip, these little muscles le?ive an interval between 
them, and at the same place a narrow interspace likewise exists between tlie 
accessory or external ])ortion of the orbieularis above described. This small 
intcr-musttilar interval corresponds with the groove on the skin beneath the 
se])tuni narium. 

Actions .—The aperture of the mouth is susceptible of considerable dilata¬ 
tion and contraction; the former being eficcted by the diifcrent muscles 
wliicli converge to it, and which may be compared to retractors drawing with 
(iifferent degrees of obliquity the lijis, or their angles, in the direetion of 
their rcs]>cctive ])()ints of attachment. Tlie elevators are necessarily ]>luced 
at tlie ujiper part of the faee, the depressors in the opjiosite situation, and 
the ])roper retractors on each side; and these are the zygomatici and the 
buccinators. I'lie buccinators also contract and comjiress the checks ; this 
jiower is brought into play when any substance becomes lodged in the inter¬ 
val between them ami the jaws. The fibres of the muscles are then elon¬ 
gated and jiressed outwards; but, when they begin to act, they form a flat 
]tlam‘, which is pressed inwards, and so forces the substanci- back into the 
cavity of the mouth. It is obvious that the orbicular muscle mu.st be the 
direct antagonist of all those that converge to it. AV’hen describing the 
muscles, we may commence at the lijis us a common point of dejiarture, and 
trace their fibres from thence as they diverge, radiating to their respective 
attachments. 


TKMPORO-MAXILLARY REGION. 

This space, extending from the side of the head to the angle 
of the jaw, contains the temporal and masseter muscles. 

Dissection .—To exjiosc the masseter muscle, and with it the duct and 
the suffaee of the parotid gland, it will suffice to reflect back the skin from 
the lines of incision indicated in the previous dissections. In doing this, 
a large branch of the facial nerve will be found accompanying the parotid 
<luct. This will serve as a clue to the trunk of that nerve, by following it 
buck through the substance of the parotid gland ; and, when the trunk is 
found, there can be no difficulty in pursuing all its branches, as they diverge 
from that point in three different directions over the face and side of the 
head. The superficial temporal vessels arc at the same time brought into 
view. Cut the duct across, raise it and the accompanying piece of the 
parotid gland together, and draw it out towards the car. This will expose 
the anterior margin of the gland and its relations to the ramus of the jaw. 
A little more dissection is required to get a view of its posterior border, and 
of its'^relatious to the parts deeply seated between the jaw and the ear. 

The next thing to bo done is to get at the insertion of the temporal 
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muscle, and at the same time bring into view the pterygo-maxillary region : 
proceed as follows;— 

The masseter muscle and parotid gland having been examined, the parts 
c<)ncealed inside the ramus of the jaw may be brought into view in the fol¬ 
lowing way :—With a sharji chisel and mallet the zygoma may be divided at 
both extremities, and the attachment of the temporal fascia to its upper 
border severed. The bony arch, with the masseter still connected with 
it, may be drawn down to the angle of the jaw, the fibres of the latter 
being at the same time detached from the ramus. In the next place, with 
lley’s saw, the ramus of the jaw may be divided by a jtcrpcndicular cut, 
carried from ju.st before its condyle to a level with the alveolar border, and 
there met by another line carried forwards to the latter, so as to insulate and 
detach all that part of it which belongs to the coronoid process. Tliis being 
done, the piece of bone, with the tem])oral muscle attached, may be drawn 
U 2 )wnrds, so as fully to exj'ose the two jitcrygoid muscles {jitert/go-maxillarij 
region), the internal maxillary artery, the gustatory and dental nerves, and 
the jiterygo-inaxillary ligament, which gives attaclnncnt to the buccinator 
and su])crior constrictor muscles. 

The masseter (fig. 97,*®) (zygomato-maxillaris) is extended Masseter. 
from the malar bone and the zygomatic process of the temporal 
to the angle of the lower jaw. Its form is that of an oblong tion. 
square ; its direction downwards and a little backwards. It is 
a thick, compressed mass of fleshy and tendinous fibres, ar¬ 
ranged so as to form two bundles, differing in size and direction. Twop.arts; 

The external, or larger portion of the muscle, arises chiefly external, 
by thick tendinous structures (which afford a large surface for 
the origin of muscular fibres) from the lower border of the malar 
bone, and somewhat from the malar tuberosity of the superior 
maxilla, from which its fibres proceed downwards, and a iittle 
backwards, to be inserted into the lower half of the ramus of the 
jaw, extending as far as its angle. The internal, or smaller part, internal 
is, for the most part, vertical in direction (some fibres inclining a 
little forwards), and, therefore, crosses the larger portion. Con¬ 
sisting chiefly of fleshy fibres, it arises from the lower border of 
the zygomatic process of the temporal bone (reaching as far 
back as its tubercle), and is inserted into the upper half of the 
ramus of the jaw. This part of the muscle is concealed, in the 
greater part of its extent, by the larger portion, with which its 
fibres become united at their insertion ; part, however, projects 
behind it, and is covered by the parotid gland. 

The external surface of the masseter muscle is covered, tor the Structures 
most part, only by the skin and fascia; it is, however, over- *" contact. 

s 
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lapped above by the zygomaticus, below by the platystna, and 
behind by the parotid gland, whose duct also crosses it; the 
branches of the facial nerve and the transversalis faciei artery 
also rest upon it. Its inner surface overlays the buccinator, 
from which it is separated by some soft adipose tissue ; also the 
tendinous insertion of the temporal muscle into the coronoid 
process; it is in intimate contact with the ramus of the jaw, 
and receives a nerve and artery which come from within over 
the sigmoid notch of the bone. 

The temporal muscle (temporalis; temporo-maxillaris; cro- 
taphite — Winslow) is placed at the side of the head, occupy¬ 
ing the whole extent of the temporal fossa ; it is of considerable 
size, being broad, thin, and expanded above, wli/3re it is at¬ 
tached to the side of the skull, but it becomes thick, com¬ 
pressed, and narrowed to a point below, at its insertion. The 
fibres of the muscle present a radiating appearance; they are 
concealed from view by the temporal fascia, which must be 
removed before they can be seen. 

It arises from the whole of the tcmpoml fossa, its fibres 
being implanted into all that depressed surface which extends 
from the external angular process of the frontal bone backwards 
to the root of the mastoid process, and from the curved line 
marked upon the parietal and frontal bones downwards to the 
ridge on the sphenoid bone which separates the temporal fossa 
from the zygomatic; it likewise takes origin from the inner 
surface of the temporal fascia. The fibres from this extensive 
origig converge as they descend, some being directed from 
before backwards, a considerable number obliquely forwards, 
whilst those in the middle descend almost vertically; but all 
terminate in a tendon whose fibres, at first radiating like those 
of the muscle itself, gradually become aggregated, so as to form 
a thick flat fasciculus, which is implanted into the inner sur¬ 
face as well as the anterior border of the coronoid process of the 
lower jaw-bone. The upper part of this tendon is in a great 
degree concealed by the muscular fibres, many of which descend 
to be implanted into its external surface, whilst the deep-seated 
fibres come forward from the lower part of the fossa to be at¬ 
tached to its inner surface; the lower part, or insertion of the 
tendon, is altogether concealed by the zygoma and the masseter. 

Between the muscle and the temporal fossa are the deep tern- 
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poral arteries and the temporal nerves which penetrate its sub¬ 
stance. 

The temporal fascia by which the muscle is covered and 
bound down is a remarkably dense firm membrane. It is at¬ 
tached infcriorly to the upper margin of the zygoma,* where it 
is separated from the muscle by some loose adipose and cellular 
tissue; but higher up, the fascia expands, and becomes closely 
connected with the muscular fibres, and is attached along the 
curved line bounding the temporal fossa, where it gives origin 
to many of the superficial fibres of the muscle. I’lie external 
surface of the fascia is overlaid by the aponeurosis of the occi- 
pito-frontalis muscle, by the orbicularis palpebrarum; more¬ 
over, two muscles of the ear—the superior and anterior—^rest 
upon it, and the temporal artery and vein, with the ascending 
branches of the facial nerve, cross it as they pass up towards the 
arch of the skull. 
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inner surface of the external pterygoid plate of the sphenoid 



* A vertical section having been made through the skull and face, little 
to the left of the middle line, the two pterygoid muscles are seen on the 
inner surface. 1. The posterior extremity of the external pterygoid mus¬ 
cle. 2. Internal pterygoid, which is exposed in nearly its whole length. 
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bone, and to the grooved surface in the tuberosity of the palate 
bone which is inserted between the pterygoid plates. From 
these points of attachment the muscle inclines downwards with 
an inclination backwards, and outwards, to be inserted into the 
inner suffacc of the ramus of the jaw, for about an inch above 
its angle. 

I’he external surface of the muscle above the place of its in¬ 
sertion is separated from the ramus of the maxilla by the in¬ 
ternal lateral ligament, and by the internal maxillary artery, 
dental artery and nerve; and at its upper part is crossed by 
the external pterygoid muscle. Its inner surface, whilst placed 
in the pterygoid groove, is in contact with the tensor palati 
muscle, and lower down with the superior constrictor of the 
pharynx. 

The external pterygoid mus- 
!<*('•* cle (figs. 9.9^; 100‘) (ptery- 

goideusexternus; pterygo-max- 
illaris minor) is placed deeply in 
the zygomatic fossa, extending 
horizontally backwards and out¬ 
wards from the process of that 
name to the condyle of the 
lower jaw. Its form is some¬ 
what triangular, its base cor¬ 
responding with its origin, and 
the apex with its insertion. The two extremities are tendinous, 
the »8st of the muscle being a short, thick, fleshy mass, the 
upper fibres of which descend a little, and the lower ascend 
as they pass between their points of attachment, whilst those 
in the middle are horizontal. At its base the muscle appears 
to consist of two fasciculi, separated by a cellular interval ; the 
upper fasciculus is attached to that part of the external sur¬ 
face of the great wing of the sphenoid bone which is near 
the root of the pterygoid process, including the ridge sepa¬ 
rating the temporal and the zygomatic fossae ; the other (the 



* The outer side of the hones of the face, and a part of the skull, with 
the tWo pterygoid muscles. These parts have been brought- into view by 
the removal of the zygoma, and a large portion of the ramus of the lower 
maxilla, together with the masseter and temporal muscles, and some 
other structures. 1. External ; and 2. Internal pterygoid. 
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larger pai:t) is attached to the outer surface of the external 
pterygoid plate, and to a small part of the tuberosity of the 
palate bone. It is inserted into the fore part of the neck of 
the condyle of the lower jaw, and also into its inter-articular 
fibro-cartilage. 

This muscle, from its position in the zygomatic fossa, is con¬ 
cealed by the coronoid process of the jaw, and the insertion of 
the temporal muscle ; but when the massetcr is removed, part of 
it can be seen between that process and the condyle. Its ex¬ 
ternal surface is crossed by the internal maxillary artery and the 
tendon of the temporal muscle as it passes to the coronoid pro¬ 
cess, and is further covered by the masseter; the inner surface 
rests against the upper part of the internal pterygoid muscle, 
whose direction it crosses, also the internal lateral ligament of 
the lower jaw, and the inferior maxillary nerve and middle me¬ 
ningeal artery; the upper border is in contact with the great 
wing of the sphenoid bone, where it forms part of the zygo¬ 
matic fossa, and is crossed by the temporal and masseteric 
nerves. As the pterygoid muscles diverge to their destina¬ 
tions, they leave between them an angular interval, which trans¬ 
mits the gustatory and dental nerves, and the internal maxillary 
artery. 

Actions .—The lower jaw is elevated by the temporal, masseter, and in¬ 
ternal pterygoid muscles, which conspire to this end. If the two first act 
together, the elevation is direct; but if the two last act, the obliquity of 
their direction enables them to carry the angle of the jaw a little forwards. 
The triturating movement is performed exclusively by the cxterna^*ptery- 
goid muscles. If both act together, they draw the condyles, and therefore 
the whole jaw, directly forwards, so as to make the lower teeth project 
beyond the upper ; but when only one acts at a given time, it draws the 
corresponding condyle forwards, the other remaining fixed, and so makes the 
symphysis of the jaw deviate to the opposite side. A similar movement can 
be given by the corresponding muscle, and the alternation of these hori¬ 
zontal motions constitutes trituration. 


ORBITAL REGION. 

In the orbit, in connexion with the eye, and its appendages, 
eight muscles are enclosed, viz. the levator palpebr®, and tensor 
tarsi, together with six muscles of the eye-ball, namely, four 
recti and two oblique. 
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Dissection ,—It is here taken for granted that the arch of the skull has 
been previously removed in order to dissect the brain. Now, to gain a clear 
view of the contents of the orbit, it is necessary to remove the greater part of 
its roof, and the whole of its outer wall. With this intent the malar bone 
may be sawed through on a level with the floor of the orbit, and as far back 
as the spheno-maxillary fissure. The orbital jJate of the frontal should in 
the next place be cut through witli a chisel along its inner third, and back tff 
the anterior clinoid process ; this incision should be continued along the 
floor of the middle fossa of the skull, close to the outside of the foramen 
rotundum and ovale, and thence back to the pars petrosa, so as to cut 
through the great wing of the sphenoid bone and the squamous part of 
tlie temporal bone. When this has been done, the whole may be pressed 
down and detached, by cutting along the base of the skull, from within out¬ 
wards, the knife being inserted into the fissure thus made. These measures 
should first be considered, and marked out on the dried skull, A complete 
lateral view is thus obtained of the divisions of the fifth nerve, of all those 
in the cavernous sinus, as well as of the parts in the orbit. 

Puncture the optic nerve with a coarse needle near the globe of the eye, 
and push it on into the latter, so as to make a free passage into it, through 
which you may convey a curved blow-pipe, and with a little air distend the 
globe ; ligature the extremity of the nerve to prevent the air from escaping. 
Draw the eye-lids forward, fill them with a little cotton, and apply a few 
points of suture along their margins. The eye-lids and the globe can now 
be drawn gently forward, which will put all the muscles on the stretch ; and 
their dissection merely consists in taking out cautiously the fat which fills 
the orbit. 

The four recti muscles of the eye at their origin surround 

the optic nerve, and at their inser¬ 
tion correspond with the opposite 
points of the globe of the eye; each 
of them has a double name, one being 
founded on its situation, the other on 
its action, as follows: viz. rectus su¬ 
perior velattollens; rectus inferior v. de¬ 
pressor ; rectus intemus v. adductor; 
and rectus extemus v. abductor. 

The superior rectus (fig. 101,®) 
arises close by the foramen opticum. 



* Tlie superior maxillary bone, with the orbit opened on the outer side to 
show the eye with its muscles. 1. Levator palpcbr®. 2, 3, 4. Superior, 
inferior, and external recti. 6. Superior oblique represented by a white 
line. (5. Inferior oblique. 
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and beneath the levator palpebraj^; it curves over the globe, 
and is inserted tendinous into the anterior part of the scle¬ 
rotica. 

The inferior rectus^, internal rectus, and external rectus*, 
all arise by a common tendon, which is attached to the bony 
htmclla that separates the foramen opticum from the ^licnoidal 
fissure ; but the external rectus has another attachment besides 
that of the common tendon. Its second head arises from the 
margin of the sphenoidal fissure, near the superior rectus. 
Between these heads is a narrow interval, which gives trans¬ 
mission to the third and sixth nerves and the nasal branch of 
the fifth. The four recti, thus attached posteriorly, pass for¬ 
wards diverging, and, after curving over the middle of the globe 
of the eye (to which they present a flattened surface) in the 
position implied by their names respectively, are inserted by 
short tendinous fibres into the fore part of its sclerotic coat 
at an average distance of four lines from the margin of the 
cornea. 

In length and breadth there arc some differences among 
these muscles. The external rectus exceeds the internal one 
in length. On the other hand, the latter (internal rectus) 
has some advantage in width, being broader than any, and 
the superior one appears slightly the narrowest of all. 

The superior ohlujue (obliquus superior v. major ; trochlearis 
—Cowper) is placed at the upper and inner part of the orbit, 
internally to the levator palpebraj. It arises about a line from 
the optic foramen at its upper and inner part. From thence, 
this long slender muscle proceeds towards the internal angu¬ 
lar process, and terminates in a round tendon, which passes 
through a fibro-cartilaginous ring, or pulley (trochlea) attached 
to a depression on the frontal bone at the inner margin of the 
orbit. To facilitate movement, a delicate synovial sheath 
lines the contiguous surfaces of the pulley and the tendon, 
and they are covered over by a loose cellular or cellulo-fibrous 
membrane. At this point the tendon is reflected outwards and 
backwards, passing between the globe and the superior rectus, 
to be inserted into the sclerotica, midway between the superior 
and external recti muscles, and nearly equi-distant frofn the 
cornea and the entrance of the optic nerve.—This muscle is 
covered by the roof of the orbit, the fourth nerve entering 
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its upper surface, and beneath it lie the nasal nerve and the 
internal rectus muscle. 

The inferior oblique (obliquus inferior) is the only muscle 
of the eye which does not take origin at the bottom of the 
orbit. It arises from a minute depression in the orbital plate 
of the superior maxillary bone just within the inferior margin 
of the orbit and close by the external border of the lachrymal 
groove. The muscle inclines outwards and backwards between 
the inferior rectus and the floor of the orbit, and ends in a ten¬ 
dinous expansion, which passes between the external rectus and 
the globe to be inserted into the sclerotica, at its external and 
posterior aspect. • 

Besides the six muscles here described as the special motors 
of the globe of the eye, two others are found within the orbit, 
and have been already described with the muscles of the eye¬ 
lids, to which they belong, viz. the levator palpebrm and tensor 
tarsi (page 248). 

Actions .—Tlic four straight musclc.s arc attached in such a way at opposite 
points of tlic circumference of tlic globe of the eye, that, when the parts are 
viewed together in tlicir natural position, the muscles with the globe repre¬ 
sent a pyramid, whose summit is at the optie foramen, and base at the 
]>oints of insertion. Now, as these ])oints are anterior to the transverse 
diameter of the globe, and as each muscle, to reach its insertion, curves over 
the convexity of the eye, it will be obvious that, when in action, their effect 
must be to turn or rotate the globe, so that the comca will be directed by 
them either upwards or downwards, outwards or inwards, as their names 
severally express. This will be bettor seen if a needle be insertc<l into the 
middlft of the cornea, and each muscle be pulled by holding it with a pair of 
forceps near its origin. If any two recti act together, the cornea will be 
turned to a ]ioint intermediate between those to which they direct it sepa¬ 
rately. Thus the superior and external recti acting together turn the cornea 
upwards and outwards, the inferior and internal recti downwards and in¬ 
wards. By this succession, combination, and'alternation of action, the recti 
arc enabled to direct the eye with the minutest precision to every point in 
the field of view. Sir E. Home attributes to them also the power of com¬ 
pressing the globe so as to lengthen its antero-posterior diameter, thereby 
becoming the principal means of its adjustment to seeing at different dis¬ 
tances. 

What is the action of the obliqui ? They were at one time supposed to 
serve as antagonists to the recti, and to draw forward the globe of the eye, 
after it had been retracted into the orbit by the latter muscles. This cannot 
be the case ; for they exist in animals in which the globe cannot be re¬ 
tracted, and they receive no increase of developement in those which possess 
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n large retractor muscle in addition to the recti. The obliqui were con¬ 
sidered by Sir Charles Bell to perform all the involuntary and revolving 
movements; the recti all those which are governed by the will. When 
volition is suspended in sleep, or during coma, the cornea is observed to be 
turned upwards under the upper eye-lid ; and when the lid descends, as in 
winking, the globes revolve upwards at the same time, and for a l^ccial pur¬ 
pose. When the eye-lid descends like a curtain over the globe, it brings 
down any. extraneous matters which may have lodged upon it. These 
would necessarily be collected into a line across the centre of the coniea 
and obstruct vision ; but, by the revolving motion, the cornea is carried 
upwards as the lid descends, and all extraneous matters are brushed away. 

The opinion above noticed that the oblique muscles preside over tl^c in¬ 
voluntary movements of the eye seems to have been suggested by a theory 
concerning the influence of the foxirth nerve, which is distributed to the 
superior one. And it is liable to the objection (among others) that, sup¬ 
posing the view respecting that nerve to be correct, there is no more reason 
for attributing involuntary movements to the inferior oblique than to the 
recti, which receive nerves from the same source. On the whole, it appears 
most probable that these muscles produce the revolving movements which 
have been described, and little more, and that they may with Dr. Jacob be 
regarded as “ rotatory muscles,” their office being, when acting together, to 
revolve the eye “ round a longitudinal axis, directed from the open [the an¬ 
terior part] of the orbit to its bottom.”* But, supposing them to act singly, 
the axis would, in all ])robability, be slightly altered during the rotation. 
So that under the influence of the superior muscle alone, while the eye¬ 
ball was rotated, the pupil would at the same time be directed to the outer 
and lower side of the orbit; and, during the action of the inferior oblique, 
the rotatory movement of the eye would be attended with an inclination 
of the pupil upwards and inwards. 


MUSCLES OF THE NECK. 

The muscles of the neck arc numerous, and at first sight ap¬ 
pear to be rather complex in their distribution. They may be 
grouped into sets as follows:— 

1. Tlie muscles placed along the side of the neck being, at 

least comparatively, superficial, viz. the platysma 
myoides, and stcrno-mastoidcus .... 

2. Those placed obliquely at the upper part of the neck, 

viz. digastricus, stylo-hyoidcus, stylo-glossus, stylo- 
pharyngeus. 

* “ On Paralytic, Neuralgic, and other Nervous Diseases of the Eye. By 
Arthur Jacob, M.D.” In Dublin Med. Press. 1841. 
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3. Muscles placed towards tlte fore part, and above the os t 

hyoides, viz, inylo-hyoidous, genio-hyoideus, hyo- k 
glossus, geiiio-liyo-glossus, and lingualis . . j 

4. The muscles placed in front, lying beneath the os by- I 

oidcs, viz. stemo-hyoideus, stenio-thyroideus, tliyro- :• 
byoidtu.s, crico-thyroi<leiis, and oiuo-hyoidctis . j 

5. Those jtlaced dcejdy at the side and front of the ver- 1 

tebral column, viz. scaleni, rectus lateralis, rectus an- > 
tictis, major and minor, and longiis colli . . j 

All these are in pairs at each side. 


Genio-hyoid 
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region. 
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Dissection and general view of the Muscles of the Neck. —The head being 
allowed to hang over a block placed behind the neck, and the side of the 
latter being turned forward, we may proceed to examine it as a separate 
region. In this view it presents itself to our notiee as a quadrilateral space, 
bounded below by the clavicle, above by the margin of the jaw, and a line 
continued back from it to the mastoid process ; before, by the median line, 
extended from the chin to the sternum, and behind, by another from the 
mastoid process to near the external end of the clavicle. Now, the whole 
space is divided into two triangles by the stemo-mastoid muscle, which 


runs diagonally through its area. Each of these requires a particular exami¬ 
nation ; for in the ujiper triangle, whose base corresponds with the margin 
ol the jaw, and whose apex lies at the sternum, is lodged the carotid artery ; 
and in the external and inferior s 2 )aee, the base of which corre.s])onds with 
the clavicle, the subclavian artery is placed in the situation in which it may 
be compressed or tied. Wlien proceeding with the dissection, two incisions 
may be made through the skin ; one directed transversely along the base of 
the lower maxilla to the mastoid process of the temporal bone ; the other 
in the course of the sterno-mastoid, from the mastoid process to the sternum, 
BO that the angular flap thus marked out may be raised and reflected for¬ 
wards. By means of an incision made along the clavicle, another flap of skin 
may be turned backwards, and then the platysma will be exposed in its entire 
extent *, the direction of its fibres should be carefully considered in reference 
to the operation of opening the jugular vein. If the point of the lancet be 
directed upwards and forwards in the course of its fibres, it will merely 
make a fissure between them, and when withdrawn they will contract and 
close over the wound in the vein; so that the operation is rendered inef¬ 
fectual, and probably an ccchymosis will be produced. But if it be directed 
upwards and outwards, the fibres will be cut acro.ss and retract, so as to ex¬ 
pose the vein and the aperture made in it. 

The platysma being now reflected, the cervical fascia will be fully exposed, 
particularly if the trapezius be turned back, (Sec the description with other 
structures of the same kind.) When the platysma is dissected off the 
stemo-mostoid, we see lying on it the ascending nerves of the cervical 
plexus, and passing downwards the descending set. In the area of the 
internal and superior triangular space, will be found the os hyoides and 
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larynx and the muscles connected with them, together with the suhmaxillary parts in its 
gland and the large blood-vessels (carotid artery and jugular vein) enclosed 
with the vagus nerve in a sheath which has over it the nerves coursing to 
the infra-hyoid muscles, A smaller triangle is recognized within the larger Smaller 
space now described. It is circumscribed by the digastric muscle above, triangle 
the omo-hyoid below, and the sterno-mastoid externally. 

The external inferior triangular space, which is commonly said to be External 
bounded by the sterno-mastoid, the trapezius, and the clavicle, will be found Un¬ 
divided into two parts by the oino-hyoideus passing across it. The upper 
division contains the cervical nerves and several muscles. The lower and two pints 
most important (supra-clavicular) part is very small, and is, in general, dis- hy onm- 
tinctly triangular. It is bounded by the sterno-mastoid and omo-hyoid as 
its sides, and the clavicle as its base; and contains the subclavian artery 
and the brachial nerves, with a part of the anterior scalenus muscle. 


SUPEBFICIAL CERVICAL REGION. 

Two muscles are extended beneath the skin, along the side 
of the neck : — 

The platysma myoides (fig. 97,*®) (latissimus colli,—Alb.; Plntyama; 
cutancus; peaucicr) is a flat, thin plane of muscular fibres, 
forming a fleshy membrane, placed immediately beneath the 
skin of the neck. Its fibres, which are pale and thin in their 
entire extent, commence in the cellular tissue, covering the 
upper part of the deltoid and pectoral muscles, and thence pro¬ 
ceed upward and inwards over the clavicle, and upon the side 
of the neck, gradually narrowing and approaching the muscle 
of the opposite side. They pass over the margin of the inferior attached to 
maxillary bone; some of them adhere to its external ot>lique 
line, becoming blended with the depressores labii inferioris and 
anguli oris; some incline inwards and mingle with those of Klends with 
the opposite platysma in front of the symphysis of the jaw, and 
even cross from one side to the other, those of the right side 
overlapping those of the left; whilst others farther back arc 
prolonged upon the side of the cheek as far as the angle of the 
mouth, where they become blended with the muscles in that 
situation. In some subjects, a few fibres may be traced higher varies in 
up on the face to the zygomatic muscles, or even to the margin 
of the orbicularis palpebrarum. 

The platysma is covered by the skin, to which it is* con- Parts over 
nected % cellular tissue, usually called the superficial fascia of 
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the neck. It covers slightly the pectoralis major, its upper or 
clavicular portion, as well as the clavicular part of the deltoid, 
and the clavicle; liigher up it lies upon the stemo-mastoid 
muscle, external jugular vein, the sheath of the great cervical 
vessels, ’the submaxillary gland, the labial artery, the body of 
the jatv-bonc and the side of the cheek. 

The sterno-cletdo-mastoid muscle (fig. 102,*) is extended, as 

it were, diagonally across 
the side of the neck, from 
the top of the sternum to 
the mastoid process bc-» 
hind the car: it is thick 
and rounded.at the mid¬ 
dle, so as to be at all 
times prominent, particu¬ 
larly when in action, but 
becomes broader and thin¬ 
ner at its extremities. It 
arises from the anterior 
surface of the sternum 
and the anterior and upper 
part of the clavicle, at its 
inner third, the attach¬ 
ment to the former being by a thick rounded fasciculus com¬ 
posed of tendinous fibres at its cutaneous aspect, the rest being 
fleshy. The clavicular portion, separated at first from the pre¬ 
ceding by a cellular interval, is flat, and in form somewhat tri¬ 
angular ; it is composed of fleshy and aponeurotic fibres, which 
pass perpendicularly upwards, whilst the sternal part inclines 
backwards as it ascends, so that both become inseparably blend¬ 
ed, below the middle of the neck, into a thick rounded muscle. 



* A front view of the muscles of the neck, from the base of the lower 
maxilla to the sternum and clavicles.—Together with the integuments, fascia, 
and platysma, (which have been removed from both sides,) the stemo-mastoid, 
sterno-hyoid, digastric, and mylo-hyoid have been detached on the left 
side. 1. Sterno-mastoid. 2. Digastric. 3. Stylo-hyoid. 4. Stylo-glossus. 
6. Stylo-pharyngeus. 6. Mylo-hyoid. 7. Genio-hyoid. 8. Hyo-glossus. 
9. Lirtgualis. 10. Sterno-hyoid. 11. Sterno-thyroid. 12. Thyro-hyoid. 
13. Omo-hyoid. 14. Scalenus anticus. 15. Scalenus posticus. 16. Tra¬ 
pezius. 17. Levator anguli scapulse. 
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which is finally inserted into the anterior border and external 
surface of the mastoid process, and for some way into the rough 
ridge behind it, by a thin layer of aponeurotic fibres. 

The external surface of the muscle is covered by the platysma 
in the middle three-fifths of its extent, its upper alfd lower 
portions being left uncovered, so that its sternal origin and its 
insertion are covered only by the fascia and shin; part of the 
parotid gland overlaps it superiorly. Tn the middle it is crossed 
by the external jugular vein, and by the ascending superficial 
branches of the cervical plexus. It rests on part of the sterno¬ 
hyoid and stern 0 -thyroid muscles, crosses the omo-hyoid muscle, 
covers the cervical plexus of nerves and great cervical vessels in 
the lower paijt of the neck, and in the upper part the digastricus 
and stylo-hyoidcus muscles, and spinal accessory nerve, which 
pierces it.—The two sterno-cleido-inastoidci are placed closely 
together at their sternal attachment, whilst their insertions are 
separated by the whole breadth of the basis of the skull. 

The sterno-clcido-niastoid 1ms been, and indeed still occasionally is, de¬ 
scribed in anatomical works <is two muscles, under the names sterno-mas- 
toidcus and clcido-raastoidcus.—The muscle varies much in breadth at the 
lower end, the variation being due altogether to the clavicular part, which in 
one case may be as narrow as the sternal tendon, while in another it reaches 
to the extent of three inches along the clavicle. The same part of the muscle 
may likewise, when broader than usual, be divided into several slips 
se])arated by intervals near the clavicle. A band of muscular fibres has, 
in a few instances, been found reaching from the trapezius to this muscle 
over the subclavian artery ; their corresponding margins (which are usually 
separated by a considerable hut varying interval) have been observed in 
contact.*—A slender rounded and elongated muscle, of about the length of 
the sternum, is from time to time to be seen lying parallel with the outer 
margin of that bone, and over the inner part of the pectoral muscle. It is 
fleshy in the middle and tendinous at both end.s, and one of these (the 
superior) is attached to the first bone of the sternum, in connexion with the 
tendon of the sterno-mastoid; the other is usually connected with the 
aponeurosis covering the rectus abdominis muscle. It is very rarely present 
on both sides of the same body. The names rectus stcmalis and stemalis 
brutorum have been assigned to this “occasional” muscle. 

Act 'ums .—The lower part of the platysma can exert no action of much 


* “ The Anatomy and Operative Surgery of Arteries,” by R. (Juain, 
p. 186, and plate 25. 
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importance in the human subject. The upper part of the muscle may assist 
in depressing the angle of the mouth ; and when its action is general the 
skin of the neck becomes sliglitly creased or wrinkled. When the two 
sterno-mastoid iiiuseles act together, they bow the head forwards; but if 
one acts by itself, it is enabled by the obliquity of its direction to turn the 
head, and therefore the chin, to the opposite side. It has been said that 
this muscle can draw the head down to its own side, a 2 )proximating the ear 
to the shoulder. But, to effect this, its action must be combined with that 
of some other muscle, as the si)lenius ; for then, as the latter arises from the 
spinous processes, whilst the former comes from the sternum, both con¬ 
verging to the mastoid process, tlie head may, by their combined effort, be 
drawn down to the point intermediate between their attaclunents, namely, 
to the shoulder. 


SUB-MAXILLAllY REGION. 

The digastric muscle (fig. 102,'^*) (digastricus; biventer niax- 
illas inferioris,—Alb.; mastoido-mentalis) is placed in a curved 
direction across the upper part of the neck, a little below the 
margin of the lower maxillary bone. As its name implies, it 
consists of two fleshy bellies, united by a rounded middle 
tendon, each of which parts has a separate attachment. The 
posterior belly, which is longer than the anterior, arises from 
the digastric groove in the temporal bone and the fqje part of 
the mastoid process: the anterior is inserted into a rough de¬ 
pression at the inside of the lower border of the jaw-bone, close 
to its symphysis, whilst the tendon is connected with the side 
of the os hyoides by a dense fascia, and by the fleshy fibres of 
the sfylo-hyoideus muscle*, through which it (the tendon) passes. 
The posterior, or sub-mastoid portion, descends inwards and 
forwards, gradually tapering until it ends in the tendon; the 
anterior, or sub-mental portion, arising from the tendon, passes 
upwards and forwards, gradually widening towards its insertion, 
where it is in contact with the digastricus of the opposite side. 
Now, as the side of the os hyoides is beneath both points of 
attaehinent, and nearly in the middle between them, the fleshy 
bellies, where they end in the tendon, must form an angle with 
one another. 

The anterior belly, lying immediately under the fascia, rests 
on tlie mylo-hyoideus muscle, and is connected by dense fascia 
with its fellow of the opposite side ; the posterior is covered by 
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the mastoid process and the muscles arising from it, and crosses 
both carotid arteries and the jugular vein. Its upper margin 
bounds the sub-maxillary gland. The lower one forms one of 
the sides of the smaller anterior triangle of the neck. 

The stylo-hyoid muscle (stylo-hyoideus) (figs. 102,®*; 103,^) Stylo- 
lies close to the posterior belly of the preceding muscle, being 
a little behind and beneath it. It arises from the middle of origin; 
the external surface of the styloid process of the temporal bone, 
from which it inclines downwards and forwards, to be inserted 
into the os hyoides at the union of its great cornu with the 
body. Its fibres arc usually divided into two fasciculi near its Division 
insertion, for the transmission of the tendon of the digastricus. 

Its upper part lies deeply, being covered by the sterno-mastoid Parts in 
and digastric muscles, and by part of the parotid gland: the 
middle crosses the carotid arteries; the insertion is com¬ 
paratively superficial. 

This muscle is sometimes wanting; oceasionally a second is present 
(stylo-liyoidcus alter,—Alh.) The position too may he altered—it has been 
found beneath the external carotid artery instead of over that vessel.* 


I'lic stylo-glossus (figs. 102,*; 103,*) lies higher up, and is Stylo-glos*. 
also shorter than any of the three muscles which arise from the 
styloid process. Its direction is forwards and a little down¬ 
wards, so that it becomes nearly horizontal. It arises from the Origin, 
styloid process near its point, and from the stylo-maxillary liga¬ 
ment, to which, in some cases, the greater number of its fibres 
are attached by a thin aponeurosis, and is inserted alon^ the Insertion, 
side of the tongue, its fibres expanding somewhat as they become 
blended with its substance; they overlay those of the hyo- 
glossus muscle, (the fibres of the two slightly decussating,) and 
a few are continued forwards into the lingualis. 

This muscle lies very deeply beneath the parotid gland, and Parts in 
between the external and internal carotid arteries.—It occasi- 
onally is seen to arise from the inner side of the angle of the 
lower maxilla, and cases have been observed in which it was 
altogether absent. 

Stylo-pharyngeus (figs. 102,®; 103,®).—This is larger and Stylo-phar. 
longer than the other styloid muscles, and also more deeply 


* The work on Arteries, above referred to, plate 12, fig. 6. 
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seated; it extends from the styloid process downwards, along 
the side of the pharynx, slender and round at the upper part. 
It arises from the inner surface of the styloid process, near its 
root, from which it proceeds, downwards and inwards to the 
side of the pharynx, where it passes under cover of the middle 
constrictor muscle, and, gradually expanding, it detaches some 
fibres to the constrictors of the pharynx, and, having joined with 
the palato-pharyngeus, ends in the superior and posterior bor¬ 
ders of the thyroid cartilage. 

TJie external surface of the muscle is, in the upper part of its 
extent, in contact with the styloid process and stylo-hyoidcus 
muscle and external carotid artery ; in the lower, with the mid¬ 
dle constrictor of the pharynx. Internally it rests on the internal 
carotid artery and jugular vein ; but more inferiorly it is in con¬ 
tact with the mucous membrane of the pharynx. The glosso¬ 
pharyngeal nerve is close to the muscle, and crosses over it in 
turning forward to the tongue. 

Actions .—The st^lo-hyoidci and stylo-phari/ngei conspire in elevating the 
base of the tongue and the hag of the jiharynx at the moment when deglu¬ 
tition is taking place, the latter pair of muscles tending at the same time to 
widen the pharynx. The pccidiar mechanism of the digastric muscles 
enables them to contribute to the elevation of the os hyoides also; for when 
the two fleshy i)arts contract together, they come nearly into a straight line, 
and tlicreby draw up the bone just named, by means of tlio connexion of the 
middle tendon of the muscle with its cornu. Asa preparatory measure, the 
mouth must be closed, and the lower jaw fixed, which is one of the first 
steps in the proce.ss of deglutition. If the os hyoides be kept down by the 
stermWiyoidcus, the anterior belly of the digiistricus will serve to depress 
the lower jaw. nic stylo-glossi muscles retract the tongue; they also act 
on its margins, and elevate them; if the genio-hyo-glossi (fig. 103,^) come 
into action at the same time, and draw down its raphe, or middle line, its 
upper surface will be converted into a groove. 


OENIO-HYOID llEGION. 

The mylo-hyoid muscle (mylo-hyoideus) (fig. 102,®) is a flat 
triangular muscle, placed immediately beneath the anterior belly 
of the digastric, and extended from the inside of the inferior 
maxilla to the os hyoides; its base, or broader part, being above, 
the apex being below. It arises from the mylo-hyoid ridge, 
along the inner surface .of the lower jaw. The posterior fibres 
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incline obliquely forwards as they descend to be inserted into 
the body of the os hyoides; the rest proceed, with different 
degrees of obliquity, to join at an angle with those of the cor- The two 
responding muscle, forming, with them, a sort of raphd along the 
middle line, from the symphysis of the jaw to the os hyoides, 

• The external surface of the mylo-hyoid muscle (which in Parts in 
the erect position of the head is inferior) is covered by the 
digastricus and sub-maxillary gland and sub-mental artery; the 
internal, which looks upwards and inwards to the mouth, con¬ 
ceals the genio-hyoideus and part of the hyo-glossus and stylo¬ 
glossus muscles, the ninth and gustatory nerves, and the sub¬ 
lingual gland with the duct of the sub-maxillary; its posterior 
border alonq is free and unattached, and behind it the duct of 
the sub-maxillary gland turns in its passage to the mouth. 

The two muscles of this name, by their junction in front, and Both form 
by the inclination of the plane which they form, support the 
mucous membrane of the mouth and the tongue, constituting a 
muscular floor for that cavity. 

The g-e«fo-/tyoedmuscle (genio-hyoideus) (fig. 102,^; fig. 103, Oenio- 
®) is a narrow muscle, concealed by the preceding, and lying p^g^tioL 
close to the median line. It arises from the inside of the sym¬ 
physis of the chin (its inferior sub-mentfl tubercle), and thence 
descends in contact with the corresponding muscle, and increas¬ 
ing a little in breadth, to be inserted into the body of the os 
hyoides. This pair of muscles lies between the mylo-hyoideus 
and the lower or free border of the genio-hyo-glossus. 

The hyo-glossus (fig, 102,®) is a flat, thin four-sided band of Hyo-glos- 
muscular fibres, extended upwards upon the side of the tongue 
from the lateral portion of the os hyoides. It arises from the Origin, 
whole length of the great cornu of the os hyoides, and from part 
of the body of that bone, and sometimes derives fibres from the 
small cornu. From this the muscular fibres incline upwards and 
outwards, (those from the body of the bone overlapping the 
others a little,) to be inserted into the side of the tongue. Insertion, 
where they expand, becoming blended with its substance: the 
direction of this muscle is almost vertically upwards, and that of 
the stylo-glossus horizontally forwards, so that they decussate 
upon the side of the tongue. 

The hyo-glossus muscle is covered by the digastric and Parts ad- 
mylo-hyoid, and by other structures just mentioned as lying I***®*"®- 
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beneath the latter muscle. It covers the genio-hyo-glossus and 
the origin of the middle constrictor of the pharynx, together with 
the lingual artery and glosso-pharyngeal nerve. 

Until a comparatively late period, the hyo-glossus was described by ana¬ 
tomists as •tliree muscles ; and they were named by Albinus, from the part 
of the hyoid bone with which they arc each connected, basio-glossus, cerato- 
glossus, and cliondro-glossus. The name by which the whole, considered as 
one muscle, is now usually known, was suggested by Winslow. 


Oenio-liyo- 

glnssns. 


is fan- 
shaped. 


Origin. 


Fig. 103.* 'Vhe gento-h7jo~glossus (fig. 103, 

'^) is so called from its triple con¬ 
nexion with the chin, os hyoides, 
and tongue. The muscle forms a 
flat, triangular plane of .fleshy fibres, 
placed vertically in the median line, 
the ajiex of the triangle being 
represented by its origin from the 
inside of the symphysis of the 
lower jaw, the base by its insertion 
along the whole length of the 
tongue from its point to its root, for the fibres spread out 
radiating like the ribs of a fan ; one of the sides (the lower one) 
corresponds with the border which extends from the symphysis 
to the os hyoides, the other (upper and anterior) with the 
frsenum linguae. The inner surface is in contact with the cor¬ 
responding muscle, the external being covered by those last 
described. It arises, by a short tendon, from the superior sub- 
mcnt«)j tubercle on the inner side of the symphysis of the chin. 
To this the fleshy fibres succeed and diverge from one another, 
the inferior ones passing down to the os hyoides, above which 
a few are continued into the side of the pharynx; the anterior 
fibres are directed upwards to the tip of the tongue, and the 
rest proceed in different directions to the under surface of 
the tongue, with which they are blended in its entire length 
from base to apex. 



* A small part of the skull, (including the styloid process of the temporal 
bone,) the left half of the inferior maxilla, the os hyoides, larynx, and a few 
rings of the trachea, together with the tongue, and several museles, as follows : 
viz. 1. Stylo-hyoid. 2. Stylo-glossus. 3. Stylo-pharyngeus. 6. Genio-hy- 
oid. 7. Genio-hyo-glossus, 8. Thyro-hyoid. The hyo-glossus is elearly 
seen, but it is not numbered.—This sketch is inaccurate, as regards the points 
at which the muscles arc connected with the styloid process. 
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The internal surface of the muscle is in contact with that of 
its fellow, from which it is at first separated towards the poste¬ 
rior part of the tongue by the fibro-cellular structure which runs 
for some way through the middle of that organ, but both become 
closely adherent towards their termination. The extA'nal sur¬ 
face is in contact with the lingualis, hyo-glossus, and stylo-glos- 
susj'the sub-lingual gland, the ranine artery, and the gustatory 
and motor nerves of the tongue. 

—The proper or “intrinsic” lingual muscles will be described 
with the other structures of the tongue. 

Actions .—The muscles that pass from the jaw-bone to the os hyoides are 
ordinarily employed in elevating the latter, and with it the base of the 
tongue, more particularly in deglutition. The genio-hyo-glossi, by means of 
their posterior and inferior fibres, can draw up the os hyoides, at the same 
time bringing it and the hasc of the tongue forwards, so as to make its apex 
protrude beyond the moutli. The anterior fibres will, subsequently, act in 
retracting the tongue within the mouth. The mylo-hyoidei may be com¬ 
pared to a movable floor or bed, which closes in the inferior and anterior 
part of the mouth, at the same time serving to sustain the body of the 
tongue. 

STERNO-HYOID REGION. 

The sterno-h^oid (stcmo-hyoidcus) (fig. 102,’°) lies at the 
fore part of the neck, near to the middle line, and in part imme¬ 
diately beneath the skin and fascia, extending from the thoracic 
surface of the sternum or the clavicle to the os hyoides. T'he 
origin varies between the sternum, the inner end of the clavicle, 
and the ligament connecting these bones (the posterior surfate of 
each). Thus: it will be found to arise from, the sternum and 
the posterior sterno-clavicular ligaments ; from the clavicle and 
the ligament; or from the last-named bone only. It has like¬ 
wise occasionally connexion to a small extent with the cartilage 
of the first rib. It forms a flat, narrow band of muscular fibres, 
and is inserted into the lower border of the body of the os 
hyoides. 

The muscle is concealed below by the sternum and sterno- 
mastoid, higher up only by the skin and fascia; and it lies on 
the stemo-thyroid and thyro-hyoid muscles, which it partly con¬ 
ceals, as well as the crico-thyroid membrane. The inner border 
is in contact with that of the corresponding muscle towards the 
middle of its extent, but is separated from it by an interval 
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superiorly, and usually by a larger one near the sternum ; the 
outer margin is in contact -with the omo-hyoideus near the os 
hyoidcs.—The muscular fibres arc, in many cases, interrupted 
by a transverse tendinous intersection. 

The stVrno-tfn/roid, (sterno-thyroideus; stemo-thyrebideus,— 
Alb.) (fig. 102,“) broader and shorter than the preceding, be¬ 
hind which it lies, arises lower down than that muscle, from the 
thoracic surface of the first bone of the sternum, from which it 
ascends, diverging a little from the corresponding muscle, to be 
inserted into the oblique line on the side of the ala of the thy¬ 
roid cartilage. 

The greater part of its anterior surface is concealed by the 
sternum and the stcrno-liyoid, as well as by the stemo-mastoid ; 
the posterior rests on the vena innoininata, the lower part of the 
common carotid artery, the trachea, and the thyroid gland. The 
inner margin is in close contact with the muscle of the other 
side in the lower part of the neck and behind the sternum. 

Tills mu.'scic is often jiartially orossod by transverse or oblique tendinou.'! 
lines.—At the ujiper extremity a few fibres are often found to blend with 
the other muscles connected with the same part of the thyroid cartilage (the 
thyro-hyoid and inferior constrictor of the pharynx), and it sometimes hap¬ 
pens that a few extend to the os hyoides. 

Thyro-hyoid muscle (thyro-hyoidcus; hyo-thyrebideus,— 
Alb.) (figs. 102,^®, and 105,°).—This appears like a continuation 
of the preceding muscle, as it arises from the oblique line on the 
side of the thyroid cartilage, and thence passes up to be inserted 
into “the lower border of the great cornu and the body of the 
os hyoides (a portion of each). Some fibres may be found to 
continue upwards from the stemo-thyroid.—It is concealed by 
the sterno-hyoid and omo-hyoid muscles, and rests on the ala 
of the thyroid cartilage, and on the thyro-hyoid membrane ; 
between the latter structure and the muscle are placed the 
superior laryngeal nerve and artery before they enter to the 
larynx. 

The crico-thyroid comes into view with the muscles now 
under observation. But, as it belongs exclusively to the larynx, 
the account of it will be more fitly placed among the muscles of 
that organ, with which it is associated in function.—See the 
description of the larynx. 

The omo-hyoid (omo-hyoideus; coraco-hyoideus — Alb.; 
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scapiilo-hyoideiis) (fig. 102,^®) is in structure a digastric muscle, 
as it consists of two bellies, united by a tendon. One of these 
(the upper and inner one) lies close to the external border of the 
stemo-hyoideus muscle, and is covered only by the platysma 
and fascia*; the other is deeply seated, being conceal«d, in the 
greater part of its extent, by the clavicle and sterno-mastoid. 
It arises from the upper border of the scapula, near the supra¬ 
scapular notch, and from occasionally, likewise, the ligament 
which crosses it. From thence the muscle, forming a narrow, 
flat fasciculus, inclines forwards across the root of the neck, 
where it suddenly changes its direction, and ascends almost ver¬ 
tically, to be inserted into the lower border of the os hyoides, at 
the ifnion of its body and cornu. The two parts of the muscle 
here described form an angle, where they lie behind the sterno- 
inastoid, and are connected to each other by a tendon, which 
varies much in length and form in different subjects. The 
tendon is enclosed within two lamellae of the deep cervical fascia, 
which, after forming a sort of sheath for it, are prolonged down, 
and become attached to the cartilage of the first rib. It is by 
this mode of connexion that the angular position of the muscle 
is maintained. 

The omo-hyoid crosses over the scaleni muscles, the cervical 
nerves, the sheath of the common carotid artery and jugular 
vein with the nerves lying on it, and the stemo-thyroid and 
thyro-hyoid muscles. It subdivides the two large triangles into 
which the side of the neck is formed by the sterno-mastoid in 
the manner stated at page 266. 

Deviations from the ordinary arrangement and size arc not uncommon in 
the omo-liyoid. One of the most frequent is the decrease of tlie extent of 
tendinous intersection which may he found to intercept only a few of the 
muscular fibres; and it may be altogether wanting. The muscle occasionally 
reaches only from the clavicle to the os hyoides, arising from the former 
bone about its middle, so that the posterior belly is absent.* In one case, 
on the other hand, the posterior part alone w'as present, and it was con¬ 
nected to the hyoid bone by a band of fascia.f 

Actions .—All the individuals of this group of muscles take their fixed 
point below, and therefore conspire in being depressors of the larynx and os 


* Sec “Anatomy and Oper. Surg. of Arteries,” by R. Quain, p. 186. 

plate XXV. 

t Ibid., plate iv. fig. 2. 
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hyoides, for they draw down these parts as deglutition is being performed. 
As a preparatory measure to swallowing, the pharynx is drawn up, so also is 
the os hyoides; and, moreover, ns a means of seeurity, the larynx at the 
same moment is made to ascend, so ns to bo brought under cover of the 
epiglottis. After the ascent has been effected, the parts do not return to 
their origiifal position by the mere relaxation of the elevators; they arc 
drawn down by the action of the five muscles just described. The thyro- 
hyoideus is the only one of them that can act as an elevator; for when the 
os hyoides ascends, this muscle can draw upwards the thyroid cartilage 
with it. 


VHRTEBRAL REGION (lATERAL). 

The anterior scalenus (scalenus anticus ; seal, prior,—Alb.) 

(fig.102,^^; fig.] 04),’)lies deeply 
at the side of the neck, behind 
and beneath the sterno-roastoid 
muscle. It arises by a fiat, 
narrow tendon, from a rough 
surface (more or less prominent 
in different cases) on the inner 
border and upper surface of the 
first rib, from which its fleshy 
fibres ascend vertically, to be 
inserted into the anterior tuber- 
eles of four cervical vertebras, 
from the third to the sixth in¬ 
clusive. 

The muscle is partly covered 
by the stemo-mastoid (a small part only projecting behind its 
• outer border), and the clavicle, and is erossed by the omo¬ 
hyoid. The lower part separates the subclavian artery and 
vein; the hitter being in front of the muscle, and the former 
with the brachial nerves behind it. To its inner side lie the 
jugular vein and the branehes of the subclavian artery. 

t A small part of the skull; the cervical and a few dorsal vertebrin, and parts 
of two ribs with the deep-seated muscles, are seen from before. After the 
separation of the air-tube and gullet, the skull was sawed upwards nearly on 
a line with the fore part of the spine to expose the structures here represented; 
further, the scalenus anticus and rectus anticus major were removed from 
the right side. 1. Scalenus anticus. 2. Scalenus medius. 2*. Scalenus pos¬ 
ticus. 3. Rect. capitis antic, major. 4. Rectus antic, minor. 6. Rectus 
lateralis. 6 and 7. Longue colli. 8. Inter-transversales. 


Fig. l()4.t 
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The middle scalenus (scalenus medius) (fig. 102,*®; fig. 104,®) Middle 
is larger and longer than the preceding muscle, from which it is 
separated below by the subclavian artery, and above by the 
cervical nerves, as they issue from the inter-vertebral foramina. 

It arises from the first rib, a little behind the anterk)r muscle Origin, 
of the same name, the interval on the rib being slightly grooved 
for the large artery just named. The fleshy fibres ascend along 
the side of the vertebral column, and are inserted, by tendinous 
processes, into the posterior tubercles of the last six, or, it may 
be, to all the cervical vertebrae. 

The middle scalenus is covered partly by the sterno-mastoid. Parts ad- 
and is crossed by the clavicle, the omo-hyoid muscle, and arte- 
rial branches. To the inner side, and intervening between 
this muscle on the one hand and the anterior scalenus and 
rectus major on the other, are the cervical nerves as they issue 
from the foramina ; to the outer side lies the levator anguli sca¬ 
pulae with the posterior scalenus muscle. 

The posterior scalenus (scalenus posticus).—This is the Poster, 
smallest of the three scaleni muscles, and is deeply placed 
behind that last described, in some cases blending with it. It 
arises by a thin tendon from the second rib between the tuber- Origin, 
clc and angle, and, after enlarging as it ascends, divides into 
three or two small tendons, which are fixed into the transverse insertion, 
processes of as many of the lowest cervical vertebrae on their 
posterior tubercles. 

Two accessory or supernumerary bundles of muscular fibres are occasion- Occasional 
ally observed in contact or connexion with the preceding inuseles, of,which rouscles. 
they in general appear to be detached parts. The anterior of these (scale- Scalcn. 
nus minimus of Albinus), lying between the at^terior and the middle scalenus, 
is placed behind the subclavian artery interposed between the vessel and the 
large nerves. It is but partially separated from the anterior scalenus, and 
apparently results from the splitting of this muscle at the lower end by the 
passage of the subclavian artery through it.* The second accessory muscle 
(scalenus lateralis, —Alb.) is situated between the middle and posterior Scalcn. 
scaleni. After arising from the second rib or the first, it ends in tendons lateral* 
varying in number in different cases, and is connected to the vertebrm with 
the two muscles between which it lies, or close to them. 

There is much difference among anatomical writers of authority as to Authors 

the number of these nmsclcs.t The difference appears to depend chieflv on differ as to 

• the number. 


* See the work on arteries before referred to, p. 161, and plate xxi. 

+ The sealeni were originally looked on as a single muscle perforated by 
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the fact tlmt one or more (the number varying in different instances) of the 
short clefts of the upper part of the muscles happen occasionally to he con¬ 
tinued to the lower end, ns occurs so frequently in tlie muscle next behind 
the scaleni, viz., the levator anguli scai)ulaj, Something too depends on the 
degree in whicli tlie cellular membrane intervening between the muscular 
bundles ha^)pens to be removed. 

Actions .—These muscles draw down the transverse processes of the cer¬ 
vical vertebra;, and tliereby bend that ]>art of tlie spinal column to one side. 
I’he inter-transversales “, and lectus lateralis of each side act in the 
.same way, all conspiring to incline the head as well as the vertebrsB late¬ 
rally. I’his movement may he alternated by bringing the opposite muscles 
into action. If both act together, the head and spine wnll be maintained 
erect. When the scaleni tahe their fixed points above, they draw on the 
first ribs, rendering them fixed, as a preparatory step to making a forcible 
insjiiration. 

VKIITKURAI. REGION (aNTERIOR). 

This includes the muscles placed in front of the spine upon 
the cervical and upper dorsal vertebra); viz. the rectus capitis 
anticus major and minor, with the longus colli. 

The rectus capitis anticus major (fig. 104,’’) appears like a 
continuation of the anterior scalenus, being prolonged upwards 
from the points at which that muscle ceases. Arising from the 
anterior tubercles of the transverse processes of four cervical ver¬ 
tebra) (from the third to the sixth inclusive) by so many ten¬ 
dinous processes, it ascends, converging somewhat to the corre¬ 
sponding muscle, and is inserted into the basilar process of the 
occipital bone, in front of the foramen magnum. It is ten¬ 
dinous and fleshy in its structure. 

The anterior surface supports the pharynx, the sympathetic 
nerve, and the great cervical vessels, (the carotid artery, the 


the .subclavian artery and nerves (Vesalius, 1. 2. c. 38); and the name “ tri¬ 
angular” or “scalene” was np 2 )lied to the mass (Spigelius, 1.4. c. 7). Chc- 
selden speaks of one muscle dividing into two parts. Cow'per (Myot. 
reform, p. 52) describes three; Winslow (sect. 3. § 574) two—-but the an¬ 
terior scalenus of this author consists of two branches separated by the sub¬ 
clavian artery and the brachial nervc.s; Albinus (and he is followed by 
Sceinmcrring) five — those mentioned in the text, with the accessories. 
Haller (El. Physiol. 1. 8. sect. 1. § 20), remarked the “ auctorum dis- 
sidia,” and, from liis own observation, named seven. The modern French 
anatomists, joining the middle and posterior muscles, admit the presence of 
but tws. While the plan pursued m this work, which has been modified 
from Albinus, accords with that of Meckel, Hildcbrandt and Weber, and 
more recent German anatomical writers, as well as, in great part at least, 
Sabatier and Fyfe. 
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jugular vein,) with the vagus nerve, or rather the sheath which 
encloses these. The posterior surface overlays part of the longus 
colli, and the rectus anticus minor, also the articulation of the 
second with the first vertebra and of the latter with the occipital 
bone. The muscles of opposite sides are considerabiy nearer 
one to the other at their upper than their lower extremities. 

The rectus capitis anticus minor (fig. 104,^) is a short, 
narrow muscle, lying behind the superior part of the preceding, 
between it and the ligament connecting the first vertebra to the 
occiput. It arises from the fore part of the lateral mass of the 
atlas and a little from the root of its transverse process, and is 
inserted into the basilar process, between the margin of the 
foramen magnum and the preceding muscle, but a little farther 
out than the latter. 

The rectus lateralis (fig. 104,'^’) is a short flat muscle placed 
between the transverse process of the atlas and the occipital 
bone. It arises from the upper surface of the transverse pro¬ 
cess of the atlas, and is inserted into the jugular process of the 
occipital bone.—The anterior surface supports the internal jugu¬ 
lar vein at its exit from the shull, and the posterior is in relation 
with the vertebral artery. This little muscle and the rectus anti¬ 
cus minor may be considered as completing the scries of inter- 
transversales.® 

Longus colli. —This muscle rests on the fore part of the 
spinal column, from the atlas to the third dorsal vertebra. It is 
narrowed and pointed at the extremities, but becomes wider along 
the middle part; it is compressed throughout, and appesys to 
consist of three sets of fibres, differing in length and in direc¬ 
tion—two being oblique, the third vertical, a. The superior 
oblique portion (fig. 104,®) arises, by a narrow, tendinous prq% 
cess, from the anterior tubercle of the atlas, from which its 
fibres descend obliquely outwardi^, to be inserted into the fore 
part of the transverse processes of the third, fourth, and fifth 
cervical vertebrae, h. The inferior oblique, the smallest part of 
the muscle, extends obliquely inwards from the transverse pro¬ 
cesses of the fifth and sixth cervical vertebrae to.the bodies of 
the first three dorsal, c. The vertical part is placed altogether 
on the bodies of the vertebrae, and is connected with the* two 
preceding divisions, which are joined one to its superior and the 
other to its inferior extremity. It is fixed above to the bodies 
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of the second, third, and fourth cervical vertebrae; and the ten¬ 
dinous and fleshy fibres'^, derived from these attachments, pass 
vertically downwards, to be inserted into the bodies of the three 
lower cervical vertebrae and the three upper dorsal. The two 
muscles of this name are separated by an interval inferiorly, but 
are joined one to the other at their superior extremities. They 
consist of tendinous and fleshy fibres ; the former occupy the an¬ 
terior surface, particularly at the extremities, some being also 
deep-seated; and the fleshy fibres, which arc in general short, 
are placed obliquely between them. These muscles support the 
pharynx, the oesophagus, the sympathetic nerves, the carotid 
arteries, and the eighth pair of nerves. 

Actions .—Tlio anterior recti muscles arc tlic natural antagonists of tliose 
placed at the back of the neck. They restore the head to its natural position 
when it has been drawn backwards by the posterior muscles, and, continuing 
their effort, bow it slightly forwards. Beneath the base of the skidl, and at 
t)pposite points, we find short and straight muscles, two in fi’ont (recti 
antici), two hcliind (rectus posticus, major and minor), one on each side 
(rectus lateralis), which arc the <lirect agents in the restricted motions that 
take j)lace between the head and the first vertebra. The horizontal move¬ 
ment of tlic licad is effected by the obliqui, particularly by the inferior one. 
It is obvious that, if the inferior oblique acted by itself, the first vertebra only 
would be rotated on the second, the head remaining unmoved ; but the recti 
miiiores and the superior oblique muscle conspire to fix the skull on the first 
vertebra, and thereby communicate to it any movement impressed on the 
latter by the inferior oblique muscle. 


PHAEYNGEAL REGION. 

Wc have here the following muscles forming a hollow bag, 
open in front, the pharynx; viz. constrictor superior, constrictor 
medius, constrictor inferior, together with the stylo-pharyngeus 
and palato-pharyngeus. 

Dissection .—After having examined the sides and fore part of the neck, 
when you arc about to dissect the pharynx, larynx, and soft palate, proceed 
as follows :—Cut across the trachea and oesophagus a little above the ster¬ 
num, and draw both together forwards. There then can be no difficulty in 
detacliing the pharynx from the muscles in front of the vertebral column, as 
they arc merely connected by loose cellular tissue. When this is done, a 
piece of cloth should be carried deeply to the base of the skull, and drawn 
across the pharynx, to serve as a retractor whilst the saw is being used. 
The edge of the saw should, in the next place, be applied behind the styloid 
processes, so as to cut through the base of the skull, from below upwards. 
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tlieieby detaching the face, with the pharynx and larynx all pendent from 
beneath it. The pharynx should bo stuflfed, to render its muscles tei»sc. 
When its exterior is sufficiently exannned, a longitudinal slit made along 
the middle line posteriorly will expose its cavity, and that of the mouth and 
larynx. 


The pharynx is extended from the centre of the base of the Pharynx, 
skull to the oesophagus, with which it is continuous, and placed 
in front of the vertebral column, between the great vessels of 
4.he neck; it is immediately behind the nasal fossae, the mouth, 
and larynx. The posterior and lateral parts of the pharynx are 
loosely connected to the adjacent structures by cellular tissue, 
and anteriorly it presents the several apertures that lead into 
the nose, mouth, and larynx. Its structure is made up, exter- Arrange- 
nally, of mtiscular fibres, (disposed in a very peculiar way, 
being formed into three lamellae on each side, partially over- etructure. 
lapping one another, the lowest being the most superficial,) and, 
internally, of mucous membrane, prolonged from the mouth and 
nares. These layers of muscle arc called the constrictors of the 
pharynx; they have likewise received other names, taken from 
their points of attachment, which will be noticed in the detailed 
description of each muscle. The constrictors form the lateral 
and posterior boundary of the cavity, and as this is continuous or 
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side successively with the outer part of 
the posterior nares, the boundary of the 
mouth, the lower maxilla, the tongue, 
the hyoid bone, ^d the large cartilages 
of the larynx. The lowest muscle, 
being the most superficial, will most 
conveniently be examined first. 

The inferior constrictor of the pha¬ 
rynx (pharyngis constrictor inferior,— 
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Alb.; laryngo-pharyngeus,—Fyfe) (fig. 105,^”) arises from the Origin. 


* Intended to show the pharynx supported by a portion of the base of 
the skull, the inferior maxilla, (the ramus being removed,) the os byoides, 
and the larynx. 1. is above the bucemator muscle. 2. placed dh the 
pterygoid process, points to the pterygo-maxillary ligament. 3. Orbicularis 
oris. 6. Stylo-pharyngeus, cut short. 6. Mylo-hyoid. 8. Thyro-hyoid. 
9. Crico-thyroid. lO. Inferior; 11. middle; and 12. superior constrictor. 
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external surface of the cricoid cartilage, and from the oblique 
ridge on the side of the great ala of the thyroid. From these 
attachments the fibres curve backwards and inwards, converging 
to those of the corresponding muscle of the opposite side, with 
which they unite along the middle line. The direction of the 
inferior fibres is horizontal, concealing and overlapping the com¬ 
mencement of the oesophagus; the rest ascend with increasing 
degrees of obliquity, and cover the lower part of the middle 
constrictor. 

The outer surface of the muscle is in contact at the side of the 
larynx with the thyroid body, the carotid artery, and the sterno¬ 
thyroid muscle, from which last some fibres arc continued into 
the constrictor, where both muscles meet on the thyroid carti¬ 
lage. The two laryngeal nerves pass inwards to the larynx, 
close respectively to the upper and lower margins of this constric¬ 
tor—one being interposed between it and the middle constrictor, 
the other between it and the msophagus. 

Tlie inferior eon.'itrictor w'as described by the older anatomists as two 
imiscles wbicb received various names, tlic most appropriate of tliese being 
thyro- or thyreo pharyngens and ciico-pliaryngcus. 

The middle constrictor^ (constrictor medius,—Alb. ; hyo- 
pharyngeus,) (fig. 105,^^) smaller than the preceding, is tri¬ 
angular or fan-shaped. It arises from the side of the great 
cornu of the os hyoidcs, also from its smaller cornu. From these 
points of attachment the fibres proceed backwards, diverging 
from one another, and are blended with those of the correspond¬ 
ing tauscle along the middle line. The lower fibres incline 
downwards, and arc concealed by the inferior nmsclc; the middle 
run transversely; the rest ascend and overlap the superior con¬ 
strictor. 

This muscle is separated from the superior constrictor by the 
stylo-pharyngcus muscle and the glosso-pharyngeal nerve, and 
from the inferior constrictor by the superior laryngeal nerve. 
Near its origin it is covered by the hyo-glossus muscle, the 
lingual artery being interposed; and it covers the superior con¬ 
strictor, the stylo-pharyngeus, the palato-pharyngeus, and the 

mucous membrane. 

« 

The portions of this muscle derived from different places of origin were at 
one time described ns distinct muscles, under names taken from those parts, 
c. g. ccrato-]>hnryngcus, chondro-pharyngeus, &e. 
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Fibres of the middle constrictor have likewise been observed to arise from 
one of the following parts, viz. the body of the os hyoides, the thyro-hyoid 
ligament (syndesmo-pharyngeus of Douglas), and the stylo-hyoid ligament; 
and a few are occasionally continued into it from the genio-hyo-glossns mus¬ 
cle. The upper extremity of the two middle constrictors, where they join, 
has been found (Albinus) connected to the base of the skull a fibrous 
band. 

The superior constrictor (constrictor superior, — Alb.; 
cepLalo-pharyngeus,— Fyfc,J (fig. 105,’®) is attached slightly 
to the side of the tongue (in connexion with the genio-hyo- 
glossus), and to the extremity of the mylo-hyoid ridge, also to 
the pterygo-maxillary ligament®, and the lower third of the in¬ 
ternal pterygoid lamella. From these different points the fibres 
of the muscTe curve backwards, becoming blended with those of 
the corresponding muscle along the middle line, and are also 
prolonged, by means of the posterior aponeurosis, to the basilar 
process of the occipital bone. The upper margin curves be¬ 
neath the levator palati mollis and the Eustachian tube, and the 
space intervening between this concave margin of the constrictor 
and the base of the skull is closed by fibrous membrane. 

In contact with the outer surface of this muscle arc the in¬ 
ternal carotid artery, and the large nerves, as well as the middle 
constrictor, which overlaps a considerable portion, and the stylo- 
pharyngeus, which enters to the pharynx between the two con¬ 
strictors. It conceals the palato-pharyngeus and the tonsil, and 
is lined by mucous membrane. 

This, like the otlicr constrictors, has been described as several muscles, 
eacli separate origin being considered a distinct muscle,-named usifally by 
prefixing the name of the place of its origin to the word pharyngeus. 

Salpingo-pharyngem (Santorini). Under this name is described a small 
muscle, which arising from the Eustachian tube, as the name implies, 
{(raXtriy^, a trumpet,) descends in the interior of tlie pharynx towards its 
back part, and, after joining with the palato-jdiaryngeus, is lost in the mus¬ 
cular structure of the cavity. This little muscle is often indistinct, and is 
frequently absent. 

By the peculiar mode of attachment of the constrictor muscles, 
the bag of the pharynx is completed on the sides and posteriorly, 
and left open in front; and by the connexion of the upper con¬ 
strictor with the pterygoid processes, and with the buccinator, 
(through the pterygo-maxillary ligament,) a continuous smooth 
surface is established from the nasal fossae and from the commis- 
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sure of the lips along the side of the mouth and fauces.— 
Besides the constrictors, we find at each side, in the pharynx, 
two other muscular fasciculi. One of these derived from the 
stylo-pharyngeus'', which is insinuated between the adjacent 
borders »of the superior and middle constrictor, has been 
already described (page 271). The other, the palato-pha- 
ryngcus, lies more internally, and shall be described with the 
muscles of the palate (page 289). • 

Actions .—nic plinrynx is drawn up when deglutition is about to be per- 
fonned, and at the same time dilated in opposite directions. It is widened 
from side to side by the stylo-pharyngei, which are farther removed from 
one another at their origin than at their insertion, and can thereby draw 
outwards the sides of the cavity ; and as the os hyoides and,larynx arc car¬ 
ried forwards in their ascent, the breadth of the jdiarynx from befoi e back¬ 
wards is also increased, inasmucli as its fore jairt is drawn in the same direc¬ 
tion, by reason of its connexion with the larynx. Wlien the morsel of food 
is propelled into the ])liarynx, the elevator muscles relax, the bag descends, 
and then the fibres of its own muscular wall begin to contract, and force the 
mass down into the oeso]>hagus. 

When we contrast the structure of the pharynx with that of the oeso¬ 
phagus, compiiring the complex arrangement ob.scrvablc in the one with the 
simplicity of the other, we sec abundant evidence of its being intended for 
something more than a mere recipient and propellent of such matters as arc 
to be conveyed to the stomach. It exerts an important influence in the 
modulation of the voice, in the production of the higher tones of which it is 
brought into action. 

The description of the muscular structure of the pharynx may be given 
briefly as follows; it may be considered as a single muscle, consisting of 
two symmetrical halves, united by a raphe posteriorly along the middle 
line, tlfb union extending from the basilar i>rocess to the (ieso]>hagus. The 
superior fibres curve downwards and outwards, to be fixed to the lower third 
of the internal pterygoid plate, to the pterygo-maxillary ligament, and to 
the mylo-hyoid ridge and side of the tongue ; the middle set of fibres, 
broad, and expanded posteriorly at the line of junction, converge as they 
proceed forwards to be attached to the cornu of the os hyoides and the stylo¬ 
hyoid ligament, and arc so disposed, that part is concealed by the succeed¬ 
ing set, whilst others overlap the preceding muscle. The lower fibres pro¬ 
ceed forwards in the same way, to be attached to the side of the cricoid and 
thyroid cartilages. The tube is thus shown to be complete posteriorly and 
at the sides, being open in front, where it communicates with the nose, 
mouth, and larynx. 

When the pharynx is slit open, we expose the cavities just mentioned, 
and the apertures which lead into them, as well as the orifices of the Eus¬ 
tachian tubes. (Fig. 106.) 
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PALATAL REGION. 

The soft or pendulous palate (velum pendulum palati) forms Soft palate 
a partial and movable curtain between the mouth and ^he pha- its position 
rynx. Its upper border is straight, and attached to the pos- shape; 
terior margin of the palate bones; the lower presents, when 
viewed from before, a curved or arched border at each side, and 
in the middle a conical depending process, called the uvula, uvula. 
From this, as from a common point of departure, two curved 
prominent lines will be observed to extend, one at each side, 
and proceed downwards and forwards, to the side of the tongue. 

These correspond with the lower or free border of the palate, 
and mark th6 limits of the cavities of the mouth and pharynx, 
for they represent a narrowed or constricted line between them, 
which is termed the isthmus of the fauces. Farther back Isthmus 
two other curved lines project, one at each side, which also 
commence at the uvula, and extend downwards and backwards 
along the sides of the pharynx. They diverge from the 
preceding curved lines so as to leave between them an angular 
interval, in which is lodged the tonsil or amygdala. The Tonsil, 
curved lines here described are usually called the arches of Arches of 
the palate, one pair being anterior to the other, and also 
more prominent. 

The soft palate consists of five pairs of muscles, enclosed by 
mucous membrane. 

Dissection .—When the pharynx has hcen dissected and examined, it’may 
he opened by an incision along the middle line or raphe ; this will expose 
the soft palate ; let the uvula he drawn down so as to render it tense ; then 
the small muscles of the palate are at once exhibited by detaching the mu¬ 
cous membrane. The levatores palati are brought into view by merely 
removing the mucous membrane from the posterior surface of the soft 
palate; the circumfiexi will be found along the internal pterygoid plates: 
their aponeuroses, which form the principal support of the soft palate, will 
be seen in front by dissecting off a thick layer of glandular substance, which 
is continued downwards upon it beneath the mucous membrane. 

Levator palati mollis (fig. 106,^).—This is a long, thin. Lev. pal. 
flat muscle, which, after passing to the interior of the pha»ynx enters 
above the concave upper margin of the superior constrictor, oc-' 
cupies the posterior surface of the soft palate. It arises from Origin. 
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the extremity of the petrous por¬ 
tion of the temporal bone, before 
the orifice of the carotid canal, and 
from the cartilaginous part of the 
Eustachian tube. The two mus¬ 
cles, converging as they descend, 
join one with the other at the 
middle of the palate, and blend 
with the other structures ; at the 
same time that they arc 
behind them with the exception 
of the azygos uvulae and some 
fibres of the palato-pharyngcus. 

This muscle has hecn dcserihccl hy anatomists under the names (among 
others) sal])ingo-sta])hylinus and petro-sal])ingo-.staphylin, which express its 
iwints of attachment more or le.ss comjdcttdy. 

Circumjlexus, or tensor palali, (ptcrygo-staphylinus; sjrhe- 
no-salpingo-staphylin) (fig. 106,^) presents two portions which 
differ in their direction and relations. The muscle arises broad 
and thin from the small fossa (navicularis) at the root of the 
internal pterygoid plate of the sphenoid bone, from the anterior 
surface of the cartilage of the Eustachian tube, and from the 
bone in immediate connexion with it. From these points it 
descends perpendicularly between the internal pterygoid muscle 
and the osseous lamella of the same name, and ends in a ten¬ 
don, which winds round the hamular process; there it inclines 
inwards, and expands at the same time into a broad aponeu¬ 
rosis, the fibres of which are inserted into the transverse ridge 
on the under surface of the palate process of the palate bone, 
and on reaching the middle line they unite with the aponeurosis 
of the corresponding muscle of the opposite side. 

Azygos uvulee (Morgagni) (fig. 106,'’) (palato-staphylinus— 




* The pharynx having been laid open from behind, the constrictors were 
turned outwards, and the mucous membrane was removed from them and 
from the soft palate. The posterior nares, the tongue, and the opening into 
the larynx are seen, together with the following muscles, viz.—1. Levator 
palati mollis. 2. Circumflexus palati. 3. Azygos uvulae. 4. This num¬ 
ber rests on the tongue; it points to the palato-glossus. 6. Palato-pharyn¬ 
gcus. 6. Posterior naris of one side. 
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Douglas) was so called from its having been supposed to be a 
single muscle; but there arc really two thin fasciculi, sepa¬ 
rated by a slight cellular interval above, which usually unite 
towards the lower part. Each arises from the tendinous struc¬ 
ture of the soft palate, and, it may be, from the poiijted pro¬ 
cess (spine) of the palate plate, and, descending vertically, be¬ 
comes blended with the other structures in the uvula.—'Flic 
muscle of the uvula lies behind the other, muscles of the soft 
palate. 

Palato-glossusy or constrictor isthmi faucium (fig. 106,^).— 
This small muscle inclines from the uvula forwards and out¬ 
wards in front of the tonsil to the side of the tongue, where it 
may be considered as inserted. In the soft palate some of the 
fibres of this* little muscle are continued into that of the oppo¬ 
site side, so that the two palato-glossi form to a certain extent 
but one muscle. It is merely covered by the mucous mem¬ 
brane, which it renders prominent, so as to form the anterior 
arch of the palate. 

The palato-pharyngeus (fig. 106,^) arches downwards and 
backwards, so as to leave an angular interval between it and the 
preceding. It commences in the soft palate, where the fibres 
are separated into two unequal parts by the levator palati mol¬ 
lis, and are partly connected with the fibrous structure of the 
palate, partly continuous with the muscle of the opposite 
side. Descending behind the tonsil into the pharynx, the 
palato-pharyngeus distributes some fibres in the pharynx, and 
after joining with the stylo-pharyngeus is attached with it to 
the thyroid cartilage. This muscle forms the posterior**and 
larger arch or pillar of the velum palati. 

Action of the muscles in deglutition.—The mass of food having, by the 
pressure of the tongue against the hard palate, been carried back to the 
fauces, the palato-glossi (the constrictors of the fauces) contract behind it; 
the soft palate is raised to some extent, and made tense ; and the palato- 
pharyngei approaching one another nearly touch (the uvula lying in the 
small interval between them), and prevent the passage of the food towards 
the upper part of the pharynx, or the posterior nares, at the same time 
that they form an inclined surface for its guidance into the lower part of 
' the pharynx, which is raised to receive the mass by elevator muscles already 
described (page 286). The concurrent elevation of the larynx, and closing 
dovim of the epiglottis over the entrance to the air-tube, have likewise beeu 
previously noticed (page 278). 
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The muscles placed along the posterior part of the trunk are 
found t (4 be arranged in layers, or strata, placed one over the 
other, and differing materially in extent, attachments, and use. 
The superficial nmscles arc so broad as to cover all the others ; 
and, as their extent is considerable, their number is proportion- 
ably diminished, being only two, viz. the trapezius and latissi- 
mus dorsi. We shall here place them in the order in which we 
find them in our dissections, proceeding from the tegument to 
the spine and ribs. Those in each group or layer diminish in 
size as they increase in number. 

In the first layer are the trapezius and latissimus dorsi. 

In the second, the rhomboidei and levator scapulm. 

In the third, the splenii and serrati postici. 

In the fourth, the erector spinm, sacro-lumbalcs, longissimus 
dorsi, cervicalis ascendens, transversalis colli, trachelo-raastoi- 
dcus, and complexus. 

In the fifth, the semi-spinales dorsi and colli, recti and 
obliqui. 

In the sixth, the inter-spinalcs, inter-transvcrsalcs, multi- 
fidus -spinse, Icvatorcs* costarum. 

Disseeftow.—Tlic subject being turned prone, the chest and abdomen 
should be sup])orted by blocks, and the arms allowed to hang over the sides 
of the table. An incision may be made through the integument, along 
the spinal column, from the occipital protubemnee to the sacrum. This 
should be bounded at its superior extremity by a transverse incision, car¬ 
ried outwards to the mastoid jnoccss, and below by another extended along 
the spine of the ilium. The intervening S 2 )ace may, in the next place, be 
intersected by two lines ; one drawn from the first dorsal vertebra, over the 
spine of the scapula, the other commencing at the last dorsal vertebra, and 
carried horizontally outwards. 

As the space here marked out is so very extensive, it may be advisable to 
■make an incision obliquely upwards from the last dorsal vertebra to the 
spine of the scapula, which will correspond with the lower border of the 
trapezius muscle; and the dissection may be commenced by raising the 
an^lar flap of skin thus included, proceeding in the direction of the fibres 
of that muscle, that is to say, from below upwards and outwards. The 
pthe. portions of integument should be successively raised, taking care to 
expose accurately the tendinous fibres where they arise from the spinous 
processes, as they afford a guide to the fleshy part of the muscle. 
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When the latissimus and trapezius have been exposed and examined in 
their entire extent, which will take some time, in consequence of the quan¬ 
tity of surface that is to be gone over, they are to be removed, in order 
to bring into view the muscles that lie beneath them. 


1-IUST LAYElt OF DOUSAL MUSCLES. 


The trapezius (fig. 107,*) (cucullaris;* occipito-dorsi-acro- 
mialis) is a flat thin trian¬ 
gular muscle of consi- 
derable extent, which is 
placed immediately under 
the skin along the pos¬ 
terior part o^ the neck, as 
well as of the back and 
shoulder. If the two mus¬ 
cles of this name be taken 
together, they represent a 
four-sided figure (hence 
the name), two angles of 
which correspond with the 
points of the shoulders, 
one with the occipital 
protuberance, and the 
fourth with the spinous 
process of the last dorsal 
vertebra. 

The trapezius arises, 

1, from the occipital protu¬ 
berance, and from about 
a third of the curved line, 
extending forwards from it; 2, in the cervical region, from a 



* “ Cucullaris dicitur, quod cum conjuge suo cucullos mnnachorum non 
inepte exprimat.” Sj)igelius, “ Do Hum. Corj>. Fabr.” 1. 4, § 13. 

f The muscles of the back are here displayed. On the loft side the in¬ 
teguments only were removed ; from the right, the trapezius and latissimus 
dorsi were taken away. 1. Trapezius. 2. Latissimus dorsi. 3. and 4. 
Rhomboideus minor and major. 6. Levator anguli scapulae. 6. Serratus 
posticus inferior. 7. The sacro-lumbalis covered by the vertebral apc^ieu- 
rosis. 8. Spleuius. 9. Complexus. 10. Serratus magnus. 11. Deltoid. 
12. Supra-spinatus. 13. Infra-spinatus. 14. Teres minor. 16. Teres 
major. 16. Long head of triceps. 17. External oblique of abdomen. 
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tendinous band, called ligamentum nuclia;; 3, from the spinous 
process of the last cervical, and all those of the dorsal vertebrae, 
as -well as from the supra-spinous ligament. From these dif¬ 
ferent points of origin the fibres proceed towards their insertion 
into the»claviclc, the acromion process, and the spine of the 
scapula, following very different directions; those from the 
occiput inclining downwards and outwards, and those from the 
lower part of the back upwards and outwards, the obliquity of 
each set diminishing, so that those intermediate between the 
two extremes become horizontal. The superior fibres turn for¬ 
wards a little, and are inserted into the external third of the 
clavicle; the middle pass transversely to the upper border of 
the acromion process; whilst the inferior ones ascend to reach 
the upper border of the spine, to which they are attached as far 
back as the triangular surface at which it commences. 

Structure:—the trapezius is fleshy in the greater part of its 
extent, and tendinous at its attachments. The tendinous^fibres 
by which the muscle arises are rather short along the interval 
from the last dorsal vertebra as high as the fourth ; there they 
lengthen gradually, but opposite the fourth cervical vertebra- 
they again acquire about the same extent, so that in the in¬ 
terval between these points the tendinous part is extensive, and, 
if the two muscles are dissected at the same time, the tendons 
of both together w-ill be seen to have an oval or elliptic form. 
Again, the muscle is attached to the occiput by fibro-cellular 
membrane, which from its close connexion with the dense cel¬ 
lular structure beneath the skin, and from its wanting the lustre 
of tdndon, is often inadvertently removed by the dissector. At 
the insertion to the spine of the scapula, near the base of that 
bone, will likewise be found a tendinous piece which receives 
the lowest muscular fibres, and glides over the smooth trian¬ 
gular surface on that part of the bone by means of a synovial 
bursa. 

This large muscle is covered by dense cellular membrane, 
which alone separates it from the skin, so that in the living 
body its outline is readily discerned when in action. It con¬ 
ceals in part or altogether the following muscles, viz. the com- 
pleyus®, the splenii®, levator anguli scapulae*, the supra- 
spinatus^®, infra-spinatus^*, the rhomboidei®, % and the latis- 
simus dorsi (a small part)®. The anterior border, which may be 
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said to turn forward near the clavicle, forms one of the limits of 
the posterior triangular space at the side of the neck. 

The trapezius is not unfrequently shorter than usual, and the number of 
dorsal vertebrae with which it is connected may be found diminished even to 
six or seven. In a very muscular body Ticdemann* found th# trapezius 
and some other muscles (the pcctoralis major and gluteus maximus) to a 
certain degree doubled (an additional muscular layer of some extent being 
under the ordinary one).—And here it may be mentioned, that, where the 
muscular development is large, added slips or portions will often be found in 
connexion with several of the museles, 

Ligamentum nuchte (ligamentum ccrvicis).—From the line 
of union of the two trapezii along the neck^ a band of con¬ 
densed cellular membrane, mixed with tendinous fibres, pro¬ 
jects forwards, so as to reach the spinous processes of the ver¬ 
tebrae, forming a septum between the sets of muscles on each 
side of the middle line. It is attached by its upper extremity 
to the occipital protuberance, by the lower to the spinous pro¬ 
cess of the seventh cervical vertebra ; its posterior border is 
blended with the fibres of the trapezii, whilst the anterior is 
fixed to the spinous processes of the last six cervical vertebrae. 
This structure is usually named as above. In the human sub¬ 
ject it can only be considered as a rudiment of that peculiar 
clastic band which serves to sustain the weight of the head in 
the lower animals. 

The lalissimus dorsi, (fig. 107,®) (dorsi-lumbo-sacro-hume- 
ralis,) as its name implies, is of considerable extent, for it oc¬ 
cupies the whole of the posterior part of the lumbar region,, and 
the lower half of the dorsal. It is flat, broad, and thin iii the 
greater part of its extent, but it gradually becomes contracted 
into a narrow fasciculus towards its insertion into the humerus. 

It arises by tendinous fibres, 1, from the spinous processes of 
five or six lower dorsal vertebrae, from all those of the lumbar 
region and of the sacrum, and from the supra-spinous ligament: 
over the sacrum the aponeurosis is blended with the tendon of 
the erector spin®. The muscle takes origin likewise, 2, from the 
external border of the crista ilii (its posterior third); 3, and by 
fleshy digitations from the last three or four ribs, where they 
are interposed between similar processes of the obliquus* ex- 
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ternus. The tendinotis fibres from the two first lines of origin 
form by their intertexture, or union, a broad aponeurosis, from 
which the fleshy fibres proceed, converging towards the axilla. 
The fibres at tlie upper part are tl»e shortest, and pass almost 
horizontally outwards over the lower angle of the scapula, from 
which it frequently receives a fasciculus of fleshy fibres; those 
lower down become longer and incline from below upwards, 
gradually* increasing in the degree of their obliquity; finally, 
those which are attached to the ribs ascend almost vertically. 
By this convergence, the fibres form a narrow and thick fasci¬ 
culus. This rests on the teres major^®, which it accompanies 
towards the axilla, but gradually folding on itself (the fibres 
from below passing under or in front of those fro^n above, and 
eventually above them) it likewise turns on that muscle, so as 
to get to its anterior aspect, and is inserted into the bicipital 
groove in the humerus by means of a tendon about two or three 
inches long. The flat tendon by which the latissimus dorsi is 
inserted becomes united, particularly by its lower border, with 
that of the teres major: it ascends higher than this muscle, and 
also lies nearer to the brachial vessels. 

Structure :—tendinous along its point of origin from the 
spine and the ilium, aponeurotic in the lumbar region, ten¬ 
dinous at its insertion, fleshy in the rest of its extent,—where 
it lies over the ribs, the angle of the scapula, and the fold of the 
axilla. 

The latissimus dorsi is covered by the trapezius at its dorsal 
origin, and is subcutaneous in the rest of its extent, except 
where it ascends into the axilla. The anterior surface rests 
on part of the rhomboideus major'*, infra-spinatus*®, teres 
major*^, the serratus posticus inferior**, and the deep lumbar 
muscles; and, between the crest of the ilium and the last rib, 
its tendon is united with the fascia lumborum, and binds down 
the erector spinae muscle. The internal border is blended 
with the fibres of the corresponding muscle, along the mid¬ 
dle line. The superior border is free, and describes a slight 
curve, whose concavity looks upwards—between it and the 
margins of the trapezius and the rhomboid may in some po¬ 
sitions of the arm be observed a small angular space in which 
the intercostal muscles are not covered by other muscles ; the 
anterior one, also free in the greater part of its extent, slightly 
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overlaps the obliquus cxternus*’’^, below, and higher up the ser- 
ratus magnus^®; on the humerus the tendon is in contact with 
the axillary vessels and nerves. 

The latissimus dorsi, like most other muscles of the hack, varies in the Pcculiari- 
exteut of connexion with the bones; thus ; the number of doritel vertebne 
to winch it is attached varies from four to seven or eight, and the number 
of the ribs is not constant, os has been already mentioned, A muscular 
band is often seen to stretch from this muscle across the axilla ^o its anterior 
part, where it terminates variously—in the tendon of the greater pectoral, or 
the coraco-bruchialis muscle, or in the fascia. 

Acliom .—The trapezius and latissimus dorsi direct or influence the Action of 
motion of several parts, as must be evident from the extent of their attach- trapezius 
ments. If the shoulders be fixed, the trapezii muscles, acting together, draw on head; 
the head directly backwards ; but, if only one of them acts, it inclines the 
head to the corresponding side. If the head be fixed, the superior part of on scapula, 
the trapezius elevates the point of the shoulder, and sustains it in that 
position, as when a burden is supiiorted upon it; but if the effort required 
be considerable, or if it must be continued for any length of time, the co¬ 
operation of the serratus magnus becomes indispensable. It would appear 
at first sight, from a more inspection of the fibres of this muscle, that those 
in the middle part of it could draw the scapula directly backwards, and the 
lower ones draw it downwards. This, however, is far from being the fact. 

As the muscle is attached to the sjiine of the scapula and the acromion. The scapula 
it will rather, in consequence of tlic obliijuity of the direction of these rotated; 
processes, communicate a certain degree of rotatory motion to the whole 
bone, by means of which, when the acromion ascends, the posterior angle 
descends, and the inferior one comes forward ; and, should the acromion 
be made to resume its previous position, the inferior angle will move back¬ 
wards, the superior one upwards. The scapula, then, by the action of the 
trapezius alone, cannot be made to ascend or descend, to go backwards or 
forwards, in such a way that the direction of its different parts ma/remain 
exactly parallel, in their new situations, to those which they had previously 
occupied:—this bone will, on the contrary, be found to rotate, as it were, 
on a pivot driven through the centre of its dorsum. To draw the scapula moved to- 
directly backwards requires the combined effort of the trapezius and rhom- wards the 
boid muscles ; for, as their fibres decussate, the direction of the one being 
obliquely downwards, that of the other upwards, the bone, by their com¬ 
bined action, is made to move in the direction of the diagonal of their 
forces, that is to say, towards the spinal column. 

The latissimus dorsi, when it acts on the shaft of the humerus, necessarily Action of 
draws it downwards, and gives it at the same time a rotatory motion on its latiss. dorsi 
own axis, particularly if it had been previously everted, or turned outwards. y"g^'**”**' 
Wlien the shoulder and arm are rendered fixed, the muscle acts in "various ’ 
ways on the trunk. Thus it assists in forcible inspiration, by drawing on on trunk, 
the lower ribs and elevating them. By conspiring with the abdominal and 
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great pectoral muscles, it elevates and sustains the body in the effort of 
climbing; and, when an individual is constrained to resort to the assistance 
of crutches, the latissimus and pectoralis major arc the chief agents in pro¬ 
gression. 

Tlie trapezius and latissimus dorsi, more particularly the latter, can act 
under certain circumstances on the spine, preparatory to which the shoulder 
and ana must become (at least relatively) the fixed points of their attach¬ 
ment. When a man walks close to the margin of a raised foot-path, or of a 
eurlKstone, ^nd happens to incline a little beyond it, the body becomes 
curved to that side, and by its own weight would carry him over it, if a par¬ 
ticular effort were not made to prevent such an occurrence. For this pur¬ 
pose the arm of the opposite side is, as it were, instinctively thrown out 
somewhat from the body, so as to render the insertion of the latissimus dorsi 
into that bone its fixed point of attachment. Thus sustained, the fibres of 
the muscle arc enabled to act on the spine, and, by pulling on those parts of 
it which arc curved, they draw them into a right line with the rest, and so 
restore the equilibrium of the body. 

SECOND EAYEK. 

Dissection .—To expose the rhomboid muscles and the levator scapulae, the 
tra]>e/.ius must be removed. For this purjiose, the fibres of the trapezius 
may be detached from their connexion with the clavicle and spine of the 
scapula, and reflected back to the sj)ine. This will be found easier than the 
usual plan of detaching it from the latter, both because it is there very thin, 
and also because its fibres are connected with those of the rhomboid muscle. 
Its dorsal portion conceals the rhomboidei, and part of the latissimus dorsi; 
and the cervical, the levator scapulae, the splcnius, and complexus. Tlicse 
may be dissected in the course of their fibres, as the trapezius is being re¬ 
flected back towards the middle line, where it may be separated from its 
fellow of the opposite side along the cervical region, so as to expose the 
ligamentum nuchae. In doing this, insert the edge of the knife under the 
muscle at the occiput, and draw it from above downwards, in the line of the 
spinous processes. 

Tlie rhomboidcus muscle (rhomboides; dorso-scapularis) is 
usually divided into two muscles, though they lie on the same 
plane, are similar in structure and use, and are separated only 
by a slight cellular interval. It is extended obliquely from the 
spinous processes of the lower cervical and upper dorsal verte¬ 
brae, to the base of the scapula. 

The rhomboidcus minor (fig. 107,®) arises from the spinous 
process of the seventh cervical vertebra, and from the liga¬ 
mentum nuchae, its fibres being also closely united with those 
of the trapezius. It inclines downwards and outwards, to be 
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inserted into that part of the base of the scapula which cor- insertion, 
responds with the triangular surface from which the spine com¬ 
mences. 

Rhomhoideus major*. —This is three or four times broader Major, 
than the other, placed in close contact, and immediately below 
it. It arises from the spinous processes of the four or five upper origin, 
dorsal vertebrm, and their inter-spinous ligaments, and is in- insertion 
serted into that part of the base of the scapula included be- 
tween its spine and inferior angle; some of the fibres, instead tendon, 
of being fixed to the bone, end on a tendon which is connected 
to the scapula above the lower angle, and, in consequence 
of this arrangement, the muscle may, in part, be separated 
from the bone without division of its muscular or tendinous 
fibres. 

The rhomboideus major is covered by the trapezius in the Parts over 
greater part of its extent, and towards the lower part by the 
latissimus dorsi; but, when the arm is drawn away from the 
side, a small portion is left uncovered by these muscles, where 
they diverge at the base of the scapula. The rhomboidei rest 
against the serratus posticus superior and the posterior scapular 
artery with the ribs and deep muscles. 

The levator anguli scapulee^ (trachclo-scapularis) * is placed Lev. ang. 
along the side and posterior part of the neck, forming a long 
and rather thick fasciculus of fleshy fibres. It arises from the Origin, 
posterior tubercles of the first three or four cervical vertebrae, 
by so many tendinous points. From these the fleshy fibres 
proceed, being at first slightly separated, but soon united to 
form a flat muscle, which is directed along the side of the neck 
downwards and a little backwards, and is inserted into that part Insertion, 
of the base of the scapula included between its spine and 
superior angle. 

I’he muscle is covered by the sterno-mastoid muscle above. Parts ad- 
and by the trapezius below; it rests on the splenius colli, trans- 
versalis cervicis, and the posterior scapular artery. 


* This muscle was known as the “ rnusculus patientiae,” having been so 
named by Spigelius for the reason which he thus expresses;—“ Secundus, 
scapulam attofiens et Icuator dictus, a me vero per jocuin patientue mmculus, 
quod segrh ferentes, quae nobis aduersa accidcrc, scapulam huius ope, cum 
humero, patientiae amarum ingeminantes nomen, cleucmus.”—Spigelius, 
“ De h. corp. fabr.” 1. 4, § 13. 
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The levator angtili scapulae may be found connected with but two ver¬ 
tebrae, or the number may be increased to five. A slip has been observed 
to extend to it from mastoid proce.ss of the temporal bone (Theile), and 
from the second rib (Meckel). It often appears as several muscles, the 
parts connected with the vertebraj remaining separate, even to the place of 
insertion. ' 


THIKD T.AYER. 

Dissection .—After having examined the muscles of the second layer, they 
must be removed in order to gain a view of those underneath them. For 
this purpose, the rhoinboidei may be detached from the base of the sca])ula, 
and rcHocted backwards, which is the easier mode of attaining the end 
desired, and avoids any ri.sk of raising with them the serratus superior, 
which is intimately connecte<l with their origin. The a])oncurosis of the 
lati.ssiinus dorsi may be divided by an incision carried from above down¬ 
wards, along its middle; and, as tlic external half is reflected outwards, its 
intimate connexion may be observed with the obliquus nbdomini.s, along the 
border of the deep lumbar muscles. The other ]>ortion of the a})oneurosis 
may be drawn back towards the spine, by which means the serratus posticus 
is left untouclied. The serrati and their connecting membrane may then be 
insjiected. 

Serratus posticus superior (cervici-dorso-costalis) is placed 
under cover of the rhomboideus ; it is flat, and very thin. It 
arises from the ligamentum nuch®, the spinous process of the 
last cervical, and from those of two or three upper dorsal verte- 
br®, by a thin aponeurosis, which inclines downwards and out¬ 
wards, and, becoming muscular, is inserted by four fleshy digi- 
tations into the bodies of the second, third, fourth, and some¬ 
times fifth ribs, a little beyond their angles. Its direction is 
obliquely downwards and outwards, resting on the deep muscles 
and the angles of the ribs. The aponeurosis forms a large part 
of this little muscle.—It is covered by the rhomboid and levator 
anguli seapul®, and lies against the deeper muscles of the back. 
The vertebral aponeurosis is occasionally found to be connected 
with it. 

Serratus posticus inferior (fig. 107,®) (dorsi-lumbo-costalis). 
—This is broader than the preceding muscle, from which it is 
separated by a considerable interval, as one of them corresponds 
with the upper, the other with the lower ribs. It arises from 
the i^pinous processes and inter-spinous ligaments of the last two 
dorsal, and two or three upper lumbar vertebr®, by a thin 
aponeurosis, which forms the greater part of the muscle. It 
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ends in a fleshy lamella, which is inserted by four broad digita- 
tions into the bodies of the last four ribs. Its direction is 
oblique upwards and outwards.—The poster^llurface is covered 
by the latissimus dorsi, with whose tendon the aponeurotic 
part is firmly united for some extent; the anterior rqsts on the 
deep lumbar muscles. The upper margin is connected with 
the vertebral aponeurosis. 

Vertebral aponeurosis. —On the same plane with the serrati 
is a thin, semi-transparent lamella thus named, which forms a 
septum between the third and fourth layer of muscles, separating 
those which belong to the shoulder and the arm from those 
which support the spine and head. Its fibres are for the most 
part transverse; some, however, take a contrary direction. It 
is connected below with the inferior serratus, and above passes 
usually beneath the superior serratus; and as the two muscles, 
with their connecting aponeurosis, are stretched from the spinous 
process to the angles of the ribs, they form with the vertebral 
grooves a sort of angular canal, in which are lodged the long 
extensor muscles. 

The splenius muscle (fig. 107,**) is placed obliquely along 
the posterior part of the neck, diverging from the muscle of the 
opposite side, near the occiput, so that the two leave between 
them an interspace, in which the muscles beneath (complexi) 
come into view. The splenius is extended from the spinous 
processes of the upper dorsal and lower cervical vertebrae, to the 
side of the base of the skull, and the transverse processes of the 
superior cervical vertebrae. This separation at the sqperior 
attachment has given occasion for the division of this muscle 
into two parts; the lower being named splenius colli, the upper 
splenius capitis. 

The splenius colli (dorso-trachelius) arises from the spinous 
processes of four dorsal vertebrae, from the third to the sixth in¬ 
clusive : the fibres ascend, forming a flat, muscular plane, which 
is inserted by separate points into the transverse processes of the 
first three cervical vertebrae, elose to the origin of the levator 
anguli scapulae. 

The splenius capitis (cervico-mastoideus) is placed above the 
preceding, and is also broader and thicker than it. It •arises 
from the spinous proeesses of the first two dorsal vertebrae, and 
of the seventh cervical; also from the ligamentum nuchae oppo- 
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site the sixth, fifth, and fourth. From these points its fibres 
proceed upwards and outwards, to be inserted into the lower 
end of the mastoi®|[>roces.s (which it embraces), to the posterior 
part of the same process, and the line curving upwards and 
backward^ from it. Structure:—tendinous at its attachments, 
fleshy in the rest of its extent. 

The splcnius (the cranial and cervical parts being taken 
together) is covered by the trapezius, the rhomboid, and 
the serratus posticus superior; by the stemo-mastoid on the 
cranium. It conceals, in part, the complexus and trachelo- 
mastoid. 

Tlic splcnius differs, in different cases, as to the number of the vertebras 
with wliich it is connected ; and the two parts into wliich it js considered 
divisible vary in the extent to which they arc really distinct one from the 
other. 

Actions. —Tlic levator avguli sAipulec conspires with the rhomboidem in one 
of its more obvious actions. When the acromion process is elevated, the 
posterior angle of tlie scapula is depressed, and tlie inferior one carried for¬ 
wards ; but, as soon as the more jiowerful muscles cease to act, the levator 
draws upwards the posterior angle of the bone, whilst the rhomboid carries 
backwards and upwards the inferior angle, thus giving a slight rotatory motion 
to the whole bone, and at the same time depressing the acromion and point 
of the shoulder.—If the shoulder be fixed, the levator may incline the neck 
down to the same side, just as the trapezius draws the head under the like 
circumstances. If the rhomboid muscle conspires with the middle and lower 
part of the trapezius, the base of the scapula will, by their joint effort, be 
carried directly towards the s]nnc. 

The seiTuti postici, in their action on the thorax (which, from their size, is 
necessarily insignificant), are antagonists. The inferior one is enabled, by 
the direction of its fibres, to depress the ribs, and to assist in expiration ; 
but the other elevates the ribs, into which it is inserted.—Moreover, the scr- 
‘ ratus inferior, in consequence of its connexion with the vertebral aponeuro¬ 
sis, probably exerts some influence on the deeper muscles, by making that 
membrane tense ; and the serratus superior will produce a like effect when 
it happens to be connected with the membrane. 

If the splenii muscles of both sides act together, they draw the head directly 
backwards, in which they conspire with the complexus and trapezius. When 
those of one side act separately, they incline the head laterally, giving it at 
the same time a slight rotatory motion. The complexus, too, by reason 
of the oblique direction of its fibres, can give a certain degree of horizontal 
motion to the head, but in a direction contrary to that of the splenii, as must 
be evident from the fact, that the fibres of the one incline outwards as they 
ascend, and those of the other inwards. 
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Dissection .—When you have sufficiently examine^' the muscles of the 
third layer, divide the scrrati and their aponeurosis in the middle, and reflect 
the pieces, one inwards, the other outwards. When this is done, the sacro- 
lumbalis and longissimus dorsi may he traced from below upward^ by merely 
passings the handle of the scalpel along the cellular interval which separates 
them. The next step is to detsoli the splenii at their origin, by an incision 
carried from above downwards, close to the spinous processes. These 
muscles diverge at their upi)cr iiart, and leave between them an interval, in 
which the complexi are seen. When the splcnius has becti <letached from 
the vertebraj and reflected outwards, the transvcrsalis cervicis and trachclo- 
mastoidcus can be followed along the neck, taking them as continuations of 
the long dorsal muscles. 


Erector hpinee (extensor dorsi 
lumbo-costalis) (%. 108).—Be¬ 
neath the vertebral aponeurosis 
and the serrati muscles in the 
dorsal region, beneath the ten¬ 
don of the latissimus dorsi in the 
lumbar, and a layer of cervical 
fascia continued under the trape¬ 
zius in the cervical, lie the large 
muscles which support the trunk 
and the head in the erect position 
of the body. These muscles ge¬ 
nerally have little of the distinct 
and independent arrangement 
presented where the joints are 
few, and the extent of move¬ 
ment in each well defined, as in 
the limbs. On the contrary, 
as the number of joints in the 
spine is very considerable, as the 
movement in each is indistinct, 
and as many associate for every 
change in the position or direc¬ 
tion of the trunk, the points of 
attachment for the muscles are 
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* The proper muscles of the back, seen by removal of those displayed in 
fig. 107, are here represented. , 1. Sacro-lumbalis. 2. Ccrvicalis dcscendens. 
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very numerous, and their fibres are short and incompletely 
separated ; in so much that they are more or less conjoined 
one with another from end to end of the vertebral column. 

The erector spinse is small and pointed over the sacrum, 
where lit^e more exists than the tendon of origin, and becomes 
suddenly enlarged in the lumbar region ;—and this part may be 
considered the source from which fibres spread upwards to the 
bones. In the dorsal region it gradually lessens, being ex¬ 
pended on the vertebrae and the ribs, till, in the neck, no more 
than a vestige of tlie lumbar mass remains. Finally, in this 
situation there arc added, as it were to support the neck and the 
head in the erect position, special muscles of considerable size 
(splenius and complexus), between which the slender prolonga¬ 
tions of the erector spinae will be found. 

Origin of the erector spinae.—At the lower end, where it is 
not divided on the surface, and where, the connexions being 
more fixed, it must be said to take origin, the mass is covered 
by a broad thick tendon, the most extensive source of its mus¬ 
cular fibres. The tendon is attached to the spines of the sa¬ 
crum, and to some of the highest of the external row of 
tubercles on that bone—blending, in the latter situation, with 
the sacro-sciatic ligament, and connected with the origin of the 
gluteus maximus' muscle; it is likewise attached to the spinc& 
of most of the lumbar vertebrae, and to the posterior part 
of the crest of the ilium. Thus fixed, the tendon gives ori¬ 
gin, by the entire of its deeper surface, to a large part of the 
great muscular mass ; and its cutaneous surface is, at the upper 
part. Covered by the aponeurosis of the latissimus dorsi, but at 
3, lower point—over the sacrum—the two tendinous structures 
ire united one with the other, so as to be no longer separable. 
The muscular fibres, taking origin from the tendon and from 
the posterior part of the crest of the ilium (directly, and through 
the medium of fibrous structure in their substance), form a 
single mass, to which the name erector spinae might be confined. 


3. Longissimus dorsi. 4. Transversalis cervicis. 6. Trachelo-mastoid. 
6. Spinalis dorsi. 7. Complexus. 8. Semi-spinalis colli. 9. Semi-spinalis 
dorsi. 10. Rectus posticus major. 11. Rectus minor. 12. Obliquus infe¬ 
rior. *13. Obli(^uus superior. 14. Inter-spinales. 16. Multifidus spin® is 
said to be indicated by this number. 16. Quadratus lumborum. 17. 
Levatores costarum. “♦ 
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It is limited in front (towards the abdomen) by the transverse 
processes of the lumbar vertebrae and the layer of the lumbar 
fascia connected with these processes; and divides, near the 
last rib, into two parts of unequal size—one external, the other 
internal and larger—which will now be separately cons^lered. 

Sacro-lumbalis (extensor dorsi externus) (fig. 108,^).—The 
external and smaller portion of the erector spinae having no direct 
connexion with the sacrum or the lumbar vertebrae—none, ex¬ 
cept through the general tendon of origin—the name by which 
it is generally known conveys an incorrect notion of its position 
and connexions. Separating from the outer side of the general 
mass near the last rib, this muscle ends in a series of tendons 
which lie on its posterior surface, and arc fixed to the ribs at 
their angles.* The tendons derived from the lumbar mass may 
be said to be exhausted at the middle of the dorsal region (at 
the sixth or seventh rib) ; but the muscle is reinforced by 
bundles of muscular fibres, which take origin from the upper 
margins of all the ribs by thin flat tendons; and, by means of 
these additions, the sacro-lumbalis is continued to the higher 
ribs, as well as to the transverse processes of some of the cervi¬ 
cal vertebrae. There is no separation between these accessory 
bundles, but they are usually considered to form two muscles, 
which arc named “ accessorius” and “ cervicalis descendens.” 

Accessorius ad sacro-lurabalem.—The bundles of muscular 
fibres, derived from the lower six or eight ribs, are known under 
this name. They commence by flat tendons connected with 
the upper margins of the ribs, and, again ending in tendons, 
constitute that part of the sacro-lumbalis which is inserted into 
the higher ribs. To expose the accessorius, the lower part of 
the sacro-lumbalis (beneath which it lies) must be separated 
from the longissimus dorsi, and turned outwards. 

Cervicalis descendens v. ascendens®.—Thus are named the 
accessory slips, taking origin from four or five of the higher ribs, 
and continued upwards to terminate on the transverse processes 
of three or four cervical vertebrae. This part of the muscle lies 
to the inner side of the tendons of the sacro-lumbalis, which ter¬ 
minates on the highest ribs, and is recognised by this position and 
its muscular appearance. In the neck it is overlapped by the 
levator anguli scapul®, lying between it and the complexus. It 
blends with the transversalis cervicis—an elongation from the 
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muscle to be next described, and, if long enough, with the 
cervical insertion of the splenius. 

Some anatomist-o, considering the name .sacro-lumbalis not an appropriate 
one for the muscle, have suggested substitutes, e. g. sacro-costalis ; ilio-cos- 
talis (TlicMe). But neither of these is unobjectionable; and indeed the 
points of attachment of the muscle arc so numerous that any name derived 
from them must cither be imperfect or very long. 

Under the name “Cervicalis dcsccndens,” Dicmerbroeck• described the 
fibres connected with the cervical vertebraj and with all the ribs ; but he 
regarded them as descending from the vertebras to tbc ribs, and having the 
op]>ositc direction to the sacro-lumbalis. The contrary direction of its two 
sets of fibres this anatomist held to accoimt for the opposite efiects ascribed 
to the sacro-lumbalis muscle, namely, the alternately raising and depressing 
the ribs- in inspiration and expiration. (Stenonis,f it should be observed, 
had previously given an account of the fibres on the ribs, now known as the 
accessorius.) The name thus applied to all the accessory part of the sacro- 
lumbalis was subsequently ap))ropriated to the upper portion of it, which 
is commonly described as extending from below upwards, and on this 
account it was that Meckel suggested the alteration to cervicalis “ as- 
cendens.” 

Longissimus dorsp .—The internal larger and longer portion 
of the erector spinse is attached to parts situated internally to 
those which receive the sacro-lumbalis, viz. the lumbar vertebrae, 
the dorsal vertebrae, and the ribs within their angles. While 
the muscular mass of the lumbar region is yet undivided, its 
inner part (which may be assigned to the longissimus dorsi) is 
inserted into the whole length of the transverse processes of the 
lumbar vertebra; on their posterior aspect, including the tubercles 
(proefessus accessorii) projecting from the processes near their 
bases and the small depressions internal to them. Fibres will 
likewise be found inserted beyond the transverse processes to the 
layer of the lumbar fascia connected with their points; and this 
part, with the preceding, forms one broad insertion. 

In the dorsal region, the longissimus dorsi is attached to the 
extremities of the transverse processes of all the dorsal vertebrae, 
and to a less number (varying from seven to eleven) of the ribs 
within their angles. This muscle is continued upwards to the 
neck and to the cranium by a slender accessory portion, which 
«. 

* “ Anat. corp. hum.” 1. 5, c. 6. 

t “ De musculis observationum specimen ” in Mangetus, “ Bibliotheca 
Anatom.” t. 2, p. 628. 
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•is described as two muscles—transversalis cervicis, and trachclo- 
mastoid. 

Transversalis cervicis *.—This slender part is placed at the 
inner side of the longissimus dorsi, and arises from the ends of 
the transverse processes of the highest dorsal vertebrae, and occa¬ 
sionally the last cervical, (about five altogether, but the number 
and their position arc very variable,) and is inserted into the trans¬ 
verse processes of about four cervical vertebra) above the last. It 
blends with the cervicalis descendens, and still more with the 
trachelo-mastoid, with which latter the fibres are in great part 
continuous. 

The trachelo-mastoid muscle® (part of the complexus; com- 
plcxus minor), the continuation of the longissimus dorsi to 
the head, extends, as the name implies, from the neck to the 
mastoid process of the temporal bone. Placed to the inner side 
of the transversalis cervicis, and inseparable from it, except with 
the aid of a knife, it arises from the last three or four cervical 
vertebrae—the tendons being attached to or immediately near 
the oblique processes. The narrow flat muscle, constructed 
from the several small points of origin, and frequently crossed 
by a tendinous intersection, is inserted into the posterior margin 
of the mastoid process under the splenius and stemo-mastoid 
muscles. It conceals partly the complexus and the obliqui 
capitis; and, on the cranium, the occipital artery crosses imme¬ 
diately beneath it, or, as not unfrequently happens, over it. 

The spinous processes of the superior lumbar and the dorsal 
vertebrae, hitherto left unoccupied by the large muscles, (erqctor 
spinae and its divisions,) have connected with them a series of 
tendinous fibres, which are in reality a part of the longissimus, 
but are described as a distinct muscle as follows : — 

Spinalis dorsi ^.—Placed at the inner side of the longissimus 
dorsi, and connected exclusively with the spinous processes, 
(whence the name,) this little muscle arises by tendons (three 
or four in number,) from the first two lumbar and the lowest 
dorsal vertebrae; and the slender bundle of muscular fibres, 
which springs from the tendons, ends by being connected with 
the higher dorsal vertebrae, the number of attachments varying 
from four to eight. The spinalis is separable from the losgis- 
simus dorsi only by artificial means; and it is connected with 
the muscle beneath it—the scmi-spinalis. 
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Spinalis cervicis (inter-spinales super-numerarii,—Albinus).* 
In this place must be mentioned, because of the analogy with 
the spinalis dorsi, a small muscle, like it exclusively connected 
with the spines of the vertebrae. The fibres have seldom the same 
arrangement in two bodies, and they often differ on both sides 
of the same body. But it may be said that the muscle arises 
by tendinous or fleshy fibres, forming from two to four heads, 
from the spinous processes of the fifth and sixth cervical 
vertebrae, or likewise from others in the immediate neigh¬ 
bourhood of these, including one or two dorsal, and is again 
fixed by tendons into the spine of the axis, and, in some 
instances, to the two vertebrae next below it. The spinalis 
cervicis is connected with the semi-spinalis and the ligamentum 
nuchae. 

This muscle is sometimes placed over the spinous processes, and hence 
lias been named .supcr-sjiinalis (Cowjier). It may he reduced to a single 
sli]); and not unfrequcntly is altogether wanting. Its absence was found to 
occur in five cases out of twenty-four.* 

Complexus'^ (trachclo-occipitalis) is a thick and rather broad 
muscle, situated upon'the posterior part of the cervical region. 
It is directed obliquely inwards from the transverse processes 
towards the spines and the middle line, so that the two muscles 
of this name approach one another, whereas the fibres of the sple- 
nius, which covers it, have the opposite direction, and the com¬ 
plex!, therefore, are partly seen in the interval left between the 
splenii of both sides as they diverge to their connexion with the 
sidc;^ of the cranium. The complexus arises by about seven 
tendinous points from the posterior and upper part of the trans¬ 
verse processes of the first three dorsal and seventh cervical ver- 
tebrse, and from the oblique or articular processes of three more 
cervical (covering the joints and adhering to the ligamentous 
fibres which support them). The muscular fibres are soon 
aggregated into a mass, which is directed upwards and inwards 
to be inserted between the two curved lines of the occipital 
bone. Above its middle the muscle ia partially intersected by 
a transverse tendinous intersection. 

* 'a detailed account of a series of observations made with respect to this 
muscle, by MM. Henld and Heilcnbcck, will be found in Muller’s “ Archiv. 
f. Auat. Physiol.,” &c. 1837. 
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The muscle is covered by the trapezius, splenius, and the 
slender muscles attached to the transverse processes of the cer¬ 
vical vertebrae; and is crossed by the occipital artery. It con¬ 
ceals the semi-spinalis colli, [the posterior recti and obliqui ca¬ 
pitis, together with the deep artery of the neck and several 
nerves, some of which (last) perforate it. 

Biventer cervicts .—Close by the inner border of the com- 
plexus, and in most cases forming a part of it, is a long fasci¬ 
culus, consisting of two fleshy bellies united by a tendon, and 
hence named as above. The lower end presents from two to four 
tendinous and fleshy points attached to as many transverse pro¬ 
cesses of the dorsal vertebra; from the fourth to the sixth or 
seventh, and the upper one is inserted into the occipital bone near 
the complexus. The tendon which divides this muscle is of con¬ 
siderable length, and is usually placed opposite the last cervical 
or first dorsal vertebra. And from the spines of one of the ver¬ 
tebra; now named, an accessory slip is often furnished to the 
biventer at its inner side. 

Tlie name coinplexns being little applicable to the muscle now so called, 
it should be mentioned that the term originally iffcluded three muscles, viz. 
tlie complexus (of modern writers), the biventer, and the trachelo-mastoid. 

The com^dexus and the biventer together constitute the second of the two 
princi])al muscles destined to maintain the head poised on the vertebral 
column in the erect position of the trunk; the sjdenius, wliich in a great 
measure covers it, being the first. Both these muscles may be considered 
as succeeding to the sacro-lumbalis and longissimus dorsi, and performing at 
tl)C upper extremity of the spine the functions which the muscles just 
named fulfil at its lower part. It will be observed, too, that the slender 
elongations of the divisions of the erector spinm arc placed between the 
two large cervical muscles. 


FIFTH LAYER, 

To continue the examination of the muscles of the back, those which have 
hitherto been under observation arc to be removed:—the complexus must 
be divided and turned aside (in doing this, the artery and nerves beneath it 
should bo noticed); the spinalis and the longissimus dorsi are to be sepa¬ 
rated in the dorsal region ; and its large tendon being divided longitudinally 
near the spinous processes of the lumbar vertebras and the sacrum, the 
erector spinse is to be raised from the inner side and thrown outwards. 
Tlien there will lie exposed the muscles which fill the grooves of the *pine 
from the middle of the sacrum upwards, excepting from the axis to the 
occiput, where a different arrangement prevails, to be afterwards noticed. 
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The fibres will be found stretching obliquely from the transverse or the arti¬ 
cular processes to the spines of the vertebrae. In the dorsal and cervical 
regions a layer of museular and tendinous structure (semi-spinalis) is distin¬ 
guished from the more general one, wliich lies beneath it, and extends from 
the sacrum to the axis (multifidus spinae). 

The semi-sjiinaUs reaches from the lower part of the dorsal 
vertebrm to the second cervical; and, though there is no separa¬ 
tion, it is described as two muscles, distinguished by their 
position. 

Semi-spinalis dorsi ^ (transversaire ^pineux du dos,—Wins¬ 
low).—This thin and narrow stratum consists of a small portion 
of muscular structure, interposed between tendons of considerable 
length. The lower tendons are connected to the transverse 
processes of the inferior dorsal vertebrfe (from the tenth to the 
fifth, inclusive), and the upper tendons to the spines of the 
higher dorsal and neighbouring cervical vertebrso (four of the 
fonner, and two of the latter).—It is covered by the spinalis 
and the longissimus dorsi, and in some degree by the serai-spi- 
nalis colli, an'd lies on the multifidus spin®. 

Semi-spinalis colli% (transversaire epineux du col).—Consi¬ 
derably thicker than the preceding, this part of the semi-spinalis 
takes origin from the transverse processes of usually the first five 
or six dorsal vertebrae, by as many tendinous and fleshy points, 
and terminates in about four parts on the spines of the cervical 
vertebrae, from the second to the fifth inclusive. The part con¬ 
nected with the axis is the largest, and is chiefly muscular. This 
portion of the semi-spinalis is covered by the complexus and 
biveilter cervicis; it rests against the multifidus spince, and is 
firmly united with it towards the upper end. 

Botli the parts of the preceding muscle vary in their length, and conse¬ 
quently in the number of vertebrse with which they are connected. Their 
average extent is mentioned above. 

The greater thickness of the cervical portion is dependent on the freedom 
of motion in that part of the column. 

Mullijidus spinee '^.—This long and narrow mass of muscular, 
with an admixture of tendinous fibres, occupies the vertebral 
groove at the side of the spinous processes. It is fixed to 
the ,sacrum, and to all the vertebr®, except the atlas, covering 
them to a considerable thickness ; some of its fibres (the deep¬ 
est) reaching from one vertebra to the next, while others, placed 
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over those, extend to a greater distance. In conformity with 
the plan usually followed in the description of muscles, the origin 
and insertion of the fibres of this muscle may be stated as fol¬ 
lows. 

At the lower end (where the muscle reaches to the interval 
between the second and third sacral foramina, and is adherent 
to the aponeurosis described in connexion with the erector spi¬ 
na;,) the fibres may be said to arise from the higher external 
tubercles of the sacrum, from the ilium, and the ligament con¬ 
necting both these bones; in the lumbar and cervical regions 
they take origin from the oblique or articular processes; and in 
the dorsal region from the transverse processes. From these 
several poinjs the muscular bundles ascend obliquely, to be 
inserted into the lamina; of the vertebra; and the spines, from 
their bases nearly to their extremities. The fibres vary in 
length, for those from each point of origin are fixed to several 
vertebrae ; some to the next above, while others extend further— 
from the second even to the fifth beyond. Andjthus they arc 
placed fibre over fibre, and each vertebra receives some from 
different points of origin, and of different lengths, the longest 
being necessarily most superficial, 

Rotatorcs spina .—Under this name have been described* a 
series of eleven small, flat, nearly square muscles, placed at 
intervals on the dorsal part of the spine, under the multifidus 
spin®, from which they are separated by a little cellular mem¬ 
brane. Each arises from the upper and back part of the trans¬ 
verse process, and is inserted into the vertebra next above, at the 
inferior margin of the lamina, and on part of its surface, as far 
as the root of the spinous process. The first occurs between 
the first and second dorsal vertebrae, the last between the 
eleventh and twelfth. But it not unfrequently happens that 
the number is diminished, by the absence of one or more from 
the upper or lower end. The bundles of muscular fibres thus 
described as distinct muscles, do not appear to be distinguish¬ 
able from the deeper part of the multifidus spinae, except by the 
interposition of a little cellular membrane. 

The inter-spinales^* are short fasciculi of fleshy fibres, placed 
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* Prof. Theile in Muller’s « Archiv. f. Anat.” &c. 1839. 
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in pairs between the spinous processes of the contiguous verte¬ 
brae—as their name implies. 

They are best marked in the neck, where they are connected 
one to each of the two parts into which tlie spinous process is 
divided. * Six pairs may be counted, the first being between the 
second and third vertebrae, the last between the seventh and the 
first dorsal. 

In the dorsal division of the column only a few of the inter- 
spinous muscles arc met with, and these arc not constant. 
They will not unfrcquently be found between the first and 
second vertebrae of this region, and occasionally between the 
eleventh and twelfth. A vestige of them likewise sometimes 
occurs in the second dorsal “ interspinous” space. < 

Four pairs of very thin layers occur in the intervals of the 
five lumbar vertebrae. One will likewise be, in some instances, 
found connecting the last of these vertebrae with the sacram, 
and another connecting the first with the dorsal vertebra 
above it. 

Slender muscular nbres Have been mentioned as occasionally 
found to extend over the lower part of the sacrum and coccyx, 
and apart from other muscles; and the name sacro-coccygeus 
posticus, or extensor cocc^gis, has been assigned them.* They 
arise by tendinous fibres from the first piece of the coccyx, or 
the last bone of the sacrum, or even at a higher point, and, reach¬ 
ing downwards, are fixed to the lower part of the coccyx. These 
have been considered a rudiment of the extensor of the caudal 
vertsbrse of some animals. 

Coinciding with the peculiar conformation of the joint formed between the 
first two vertebrae, and the kind of movement which belongs to it, the deejv 
seated muscular structure between the axis and the occiput is found to differ 
widely in arrangement from that which has been met with over the rest of 
the vertebral column, being aggregated into small muscles, which are inde¬ 
pendent one of the other, viz. the obliqui and recti, the “ circumagentes ” 
of some of the older anatomists. 

Rectus capitis posticus major^^ (axoido-occipitalis).—This 
muscle extends from the spinous process of the axis to the 
under surface of the base of the skull. It arises by a tendinous 


* Giinther and Milde, “ Chirurgischc Muskellehrc,” quoted in “ Sommer- 
ring von Baue,” &c. 
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origin from the process just mentioned, and, enlarging consider¬ 
ably as it ascends, passes over the atlas, and is inserted into the 
inferior curved line of the occipital bone and beneath it. It 
diverges from the corresponding muscle of the opposite side, so 
as to be much more oblique than straight, as the name would 
imply. 

The rectus capitis posticus minor (atlo-occipitalis) ex¬ 
tends from the atlas to the base of the skull, being smaller 
every way than the preceding. It arises from the posterior 
border of the atlas, and, expanding towards the other extremity, 
is inserted into the rough surface between the inferior curved 
line on the occipital bone and the foramen magnum. It lies 
nearer to the middle line than the preceding muscle at the occi¬ 
put, and can therefore be seen without disturbing it. 

The recti muscles take the place of the iutcr-spinalcs. The smaller pair may 
be considered strictly analogous ; but the larger undergo a change in attach¬ 
ment and direction, referrible to the movements udiich they are rc<iuircd to 
effect. The latter do not remain on the atlas, for the movement of extension 
belonging to other parts of the spine docs not exist between the first two ver- 
tebraj; and, moreover, their course upwards to the occiput, to which they 
are fixed, being oblique, they are calculated (besides the influence they 
exert in drawing the occiput backwards) to assist in the rotatory movements 
of which the axis is the pivot. 

The oblif/uus capitis inferior v. major*® (axo-atloideus), the 
largest of these muscles, is placed obliquely between the first two 
cervical vertebroe. It arises from the spinous process of the axis 
in its whole length, between the origin of the rectus posticus 
major and the insertion of the semi-spinalis colli, and is ittserted 
into the extremity of the transverse process of the atlas. 

The obliquus caqntis superior (atlo-post-mastoideus) ex¬ 
tends from the atlas, where the preceding muscle terminates, to 
the lateral and inferior part of the base of the skull. It arises 
from the extremity of the transverse process of the first cervical 
vertebra, inclines from thence obliquely upwards and inwards, ex¬ 
panding somewhat as it ascends, and is inserted, close behind the 
mastoid process, into the interval between the curved lines of 
the occipital bone. —The two oblique muscles, with the rectus 
major, form the sides of a small triangular space, in the ajea of 
which branches of the sub-occipital nerve will be found, 

Inter-transversales (Cowper), (inter-transversarii,—^Albinus). 
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—These little muscles occupy the spaces between the transverse 
processes of the vertebrae, and are most developed in the neck, 
and least so between the dorsal vertebra!. 

In the cervical part of the spine there are, in each space, two 
rounded Jbundles of muscular fibres, with tendinous filaments 
intermixed, attached, one to the anterior, the other to the pos¬ 
terior tubercle of the transverse processes—the cervical nerve, 
which lies in the groove between the tubercles, separating one 
muscle from the other. There are seven pairs in the neck, the 
first between the atlas and axis, the last connecting the seventh 
cervical to the first dorsal vertebra. 

The rectus lateralis (page 281), which extends from the transverse pro¬ 
cess of the atlas to the base of the skull (jugular proce.ss of the occipital 
bone), may well be regarded as an intcr-transvcrsalis, and the rectus anticus 
minor (page 281) might bo considered its fellow—but displaced, as it were, 
forwards, to the anterior part of the vertebra. 

In the loins, the inter-transversales are four in number, one 
between each pair of vertebra;. Those connected with the 
lowest vertebrae are attached to nearly the whole of the trans¬ 
verse process, while those at the upper part of this division of 
the spine do not exceed half the breadth of the process. The 
muscles now described are in single layers; but the small round 
fasciculi which arc stretched between the accessory processes of 
the lumbar vertebrae, and hence named musculi inter-accessorii, 
or inter-obliqui^ may be looked on as rudiments of posterior 
inter-transversales. 

In the dorsal region narrow rounded cords are found between 
the transverse processes. They are tendinous in structure, 
except in the lowest three interspaces and between the last dor¬ 
sal and first lumbar vertebr®, in which they are muscular. 
These fasciculi range with the inter-accessorii above described, 
at the same time that they correspond with them in shape and 
size. 

When proceeding with the dissection of the muscles here 
noticed, a series of fleshy and tendinous bundles, extended 
downwards and forwards from the transverse processes of the 
vertebrae to the margins of the ribs — the “ elevators of the 
ribs”—will be exposed; for these, see page 365. 

Combined actions, —The sacro-lumbalis, longissimm dorsi, and multifidus 
spines conspire in fixing the spinal column, and thereby maintaining the 
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trunk erect. If they continue their effort, the body will he drawn somewhat 
backwards, as may be observed when a eonsiderahle weight is suspended 
from the neck, or in persons who have become excessively fat. In both 
these cases, tlie extensor muscles are required to make increased efforts 
to counterpoise the influence of the weight appended to the fore part of 
the body. 

As these muscles have to sustain the trunk in the sitting as well as 
in the standing posture, it might be supposed that tliey scarcely admitted 
of any relaxation, and therefore are kept almost constantly in action. But 
it does not appear necessary, except in making great efforts, that all of them 
shoidd be in action at the same moment, and even tlic different parts of the 
same muscle must, in most cases, act successively. Thus the lower fibres 
of the multifidus spinas pass from the sacrum to the lumbar spines, and 
materially assist the quadratus lumborum and other muscles in fixing tlie 
lumbar vertebr®. These, or rather their transverse processes, become the 
fixed points from which the succeeding parts of tlie multifidus act on the 
spines throughout the entire length of the column, so that a succession of 
efforts is propagated from below upwards by a sort of vermicular motion. 
When, by such an arrangement, the action of one set of fibres succeeds that 
of another, each will have its alternations of contraction and relaxation, as 
well as the fibres of those miisclcs in which the change is more perceptible. 
The sacro-lumbalis can draw down the lower ribs ; and if the effort be con¬ 
tinued, this influence must speedily be propagated to the spinal column, 
which is thus bent towards the side by means of the intimate connexion be¬ 
tween the heads of the ribs and the vertebrsa. The longissimus dorsi con¬ 
spires to produce the same effect. 

The sj)ine admits, to a certain extent, of a rotatory movement. Thus the 
head may be carried round by a horizontal motion, until the chin comes 
nearly on a line with the point of the shoulder, after which the spine may be 
made to turn on its own axis, until the face shall have completed almost a 
semi-circle from the point at which its first movement began. The latter 
movement is effected by that peculiar action of the multifidus spina>‘above 
alluded to ; but it is the muscle of the opposite side from that towards which 
the movement takes place that produces the rotation, assisted by the obli- 
quus externus abdominis. 

The influence of the sacro-lumbalis, in depressing the lower ribs, must be 
evident from its mode of attachment to them. But its accessory muscle 
(cervicalis descendens), by taking its fixed point at the cervical vertebrro, is 
enabled to draw up, and therefore elevate, the ribs into which it is inserted. 
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MUSCLES OF THE OPPEK EXTKEMITY. 

The muscles of the upper extremity, taken in the ord^r of 
their situation, may be divided into four groups, viz. those 
placed on the shoulder, on the arm, on the fore-arm, and 
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on the hand. We must, however, commence the description 
of the moving powers of the limb with that of the two pectoral 
muscles and the serratus magnus. 

Dissection of the upper arm .—The subject being laid on its back, and the 
arrn drawn*away from the side, an incision may be made through the skin, 
commencing at tlic middle of the clavicle, and extending down to the centre 
of the axilla. From this another line may be drawn, downwards and in¬ 
wards, along the lower border of the pcctoralis major. The angular flap 
thus included should then be raised from off the muscle just named, its 
tlissection being conducted from without inwards to the fore part of the 
sternum, so as to exjtose the muscle. It may be necessary to make an¬ 
other incision through the skin, along the clavicle, to the sternum, from 
the point above indicated. I'hc external flap of the skin may then he 
dissected off the remainder of the pectoral muscle, and part of the del¬ 
toid. When the external surface of the pcctoralis major has been exa¬ 
mined, it may be detached easily by drawing forwards its low'er border,' 
and inserting the scalpel between it and the costal cartilages, and cutting 
through its attachments to them, as well as to the sternum an«l clavicle, 
successively. The muscle may then be drawn outwards, and the fold in 
its tendon examined. The pectoralis minor is thus exposed, and the ax¬ 
illary vessels partly. The costal attachment of this muscle may be sej>a- 
rated in the same way as the other. TTie axillary vessels are by these 
measures brought fully into view, little else remaining to be done than 
to remove the cellular tissue in which they are imbedded. For the Ax¬ 
illary Artery,—^the Vein, and the Plexus of Nerves, sec the account of 
those structures. 

When commencing the dissection of the arm, an incision may be made 
from the middle of the interval between the folds of the axilla, and thence 
drawn down to the middle of the space between the condyles of the humerus. 
This indicates the course of the brachial artery. It should barely divide 
the skm, care being taken not to injure the fascia beneath it. It will be 
found convenient to bound it below by a transverse incision ; after which, 
the skin may be cautiously raised from the fascia all round the arm. In 
order to expose the deltoid, it will be necessary to make an incision through 
the integument, commencing at the external third of the clavicle, and 
extended along the acromion and spine of the scapula ; after which, it may 
be dissected off the muscle, proceeding from above downwards and outwards, 
until the whole flap of skin is removed. Wlion the muscle has been exa¬ 
mined, it may be easily detached from its origin, and reflected down on the 
arm, by inserting the scalpel under its posterior border, and cutting from 
within outwards, close along the margin of the spine of the scapula, and so 
successively along the acromion and clavicle. This will expose the circum¬ 
flex vessels and the external rotator muscles. 

The fascia of the arm may in the next place be divided, and reflected in 
the same way as the integument. In doing so, care should be taken not to 
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iiyure the internal cutaneous nerve. As the fascia is being reflected, the 
biceps muscle and the brachial artery and the nerves, except the circumflex 
and spiral, are brought into view. Their relative position, particularly at 
the bend of the arm, should be attentively considered. If the ann be rota¬ 
ted outward, the direction of the spiral nerve and profunda artery can easily 
be traced, for some way, between tlie heads of the triceps musde. At the 
outer side of the arm, the nerve will be found in the deep sulcus between the 
brachialis anticus and supinator longus, after it has made its turn behind the 
humerus. The external cutaneous nerve also has to reach the external side 
of the arm, but it runs in front of the humerus, juercing the coraco-brachialis 
muscle, and then lying between the biceps and bracliialis anticus. The cx- 
.amination of the triceps had belter be conducted from below upwards, ami, 
when its three heads have, been carefully traced out, a longitudinal incision 
may be made tlirougb the substance of the muscle; after which, when the 
two parts are drawn back, the manner in which the fleshy fibres juoceed to 
the bone, from its tendon or aponeurosis, will be distinctly seen. 


THOBACIC REGION (aNTERIOR). 

The pectoralis major (fig. 109,*) (pectoralis; stemo-costo- 
clavi-humcralis) is placed on the anterior and upper part of the 
thorax, and in front of the axilla. It is broad and expanded at 
the former situation, narrowing gradually towards the latter, and 
arises from the sternal half, or a little more, of the clavicle, 
from the anterior surface of the sternum, extending as far down 
as the insertion of the cartilage of the sixth rib, from the 
cartilages of the true ribs, except the first and last, and from 
the aponeurosis of the external oblique muscle. From this ex¬ 
tensive origin the fleshy fibres proceed, converging towards the 
tendon of insertion ; those from the clavicle, which are usually 
separated from the rest by a cellular interval, pass downwards 
and outwards; those from the lower cartilages obliquely out¬ 
wards; the middle set horizontally. The muscular fibres be¬ 
come continuous with those of the tendon, and still retain their 
original direction as they proceed to their respective points of 
insertion into the humerus; and as the superior fibres descend, 
whilst the inferior ones ascend, the latter passing behind the 
former, the muscle is folded, the middle of the fold being 
along its axillary border. The muscular fibres end in a tendon 
which is folded on itself, like the muscle, and is fixedL into 
the anterior margin of the bicipital groove of the humerus; 
an extension from it, at the same time, continuing aerbss the 
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groove, and in contact with the bone, to blend with the tendon 
of the latissimus dorsi. The tendon is likewise connected at 

Fig. 109. * 



m 

its insertion with that of the deltoid muscle, and an expan¬ 
sion from it joins the fascia of the arm. 

Structure:—The muscle is aponeurotic at its internal and 
external attachments, and fleshy in the rest of its extent. 

Parts The aponeurotic fibres of this muscle decussate with those of 

adjoining _. _ 


* From the right side the integuments only were removed; from the left, 
the greater pectoral muscle and the external oblique, with the anterior part of 
the sheath of the rectus abdominis, were taken away. 1, Greater pectoral 
muscle. 2. The smaller pectoral. 3. Subclavius. 4. Serratus magnus. 
6. Deltoid. 6. Coraco-brachialis. 7. A part of the biceps. 8. Latismmus 
dorsi, 9. External oblique of abdomen. 10. The external abdominal ring. 
11. PiSupart’s ligament. 12. Linea alba. 13. Aponeurosis of the external 
oblique. 14. Internal oblique. 15. Cremasteric fibres on the spermatic 
cord. 18. Rectus abdominis. 17. Pyramidalis. 
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the corresponding muscle in front of the sternum; the inferior 
border overlaps the serratus magnus, and the superior runs pa¬ 
rallel with that of the deltoid muscle, from which it is only 
separated by the cephalic vein and a small artery. The anterior 
surface is subcutaneous in the greater part of its extsnt, being 
only covered by some of the fibres of the platysma myoides, 
and- by the mamma. The posterior surface, besides the ster¬ 
num, clavicle, and ribs, covers the pectoralis minor, subclavius, 
and serratus magnus muscles, as well as the axillary vessels and 
nerves. The lower border of this muscle is at first separated 
from that of the latissimus dorsi by a considerable interval, in 
which may be Aserved the fibres of the serratus magnus ; but 
they gradually converge towards the axilla, forming its folds or 
borders. 

The interval on the sternum between the muscular parts of the right and 
left pectoral muscles varies in different cases ; in some bodies which afford 
examples of large muscular develojnnent, they are separated only by a 
narrow groove. One or two muscular slips, taking rise from the aponeurosis 
of the external oblique muscle, are occasionally added to the lower margin of 
the pectoral muscle ; and, on the contrary, a deficiency may be met with in 
the same situation. This was, in one case, found to be so extensive as to 
amount to the absence of all except the clavicular part of the muscle.* 

Pectoralis minor (fig. 109,®,) (serratus anticus,—Alb.; costo- 
coracoideus).—The smaller pectoral muscle lies at the superior 
part of the thorax, covered by the preceding muscle, and ex¬ 
tended obliquely across the axilla. It arises from the upper 
margin or the upper margin and external surface of three 
ribs, usually the third, fourth, and fifth, near their cartilages; 
the origin being notched or serrated, so that by some of the 
older anatomists the muscle was named from that circumstance. 
The fleshy fibres, as they proceed obliquely upwards and 
outwards, converge to a narrow tendon, which is inserted into 
the inner and upper border of the coracoid process near its 
extremity, and is joined to the coraco-brachialis and the biceps 
muscle, which are likewise attached to the same process.—The 
anterior surfiice is covered by the pectoralis major, the posterior 
crosses the axillary vessels and nerves. 

The subclavius muscle (fig. 109,®) (costo-clavicularis) * is. 
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as the name implies, placed under the clavicle, in the interval 
between it and the first rib. It arises by a short thick tendon 
from the cartilage of the first rib, close to the rhomboid liga¬ 
ment, from which it is directed outwards beneath the clavicle, 
forming a rounded fleshy fasciculus, which is inserted into the 
grooved and rough surface, along the costal aspect of the cla¬ 
vicle, for nearly half its length.—The upper surface is covered 
by the clavicle, a small part beneath it being overlapped by 
the pectoralis major, but which is at first not perceptible, until 
a dense fascia that covers it is dissected off; the costal surface 
lies in front of the subclavian vessels as they pass down from 
the neck. 

THORACIC REGION (l.ATERAI.). 

The serratus magnus (figs. 107,’° 109,“*) (costo-basi-scapu- 
laris) is placed upon the upper and lateral parts of the thorax, be¬ 
tween the ribs and the scapula, being deeply seated in the greater 
part of its extent. It is broad, thin, and irregularly four-sided 
(trapezoid) in form. The anterior border presents nine fleshy 
points or digitations, giving it a serrated appearance, whence 
its name is taken. By these digitations at its points of attach¬ 
ment the muscle arises from the surface of the first eight ribs 
(two of the processes being connected with the second rib); 
and opposite the first as well as a few other intercostal spaces, 
fibres are derived from slender tendinous structures over the 
external intercostal muscles. From this extensive origin, the 
fibres of the muscle, forming a thin stratum and curving as they 
procefed backwards over the convexity of the ribs, are inserted 
into the base of the scapula on its inner or costal aspect, being 
interposed between the subscapularis on the one side and the 
rhomboidei and levator anguli scapulae on the other. 

To receive insertions on an extent of surface so much less 
than that from which they arise, the fibres converge; but as 
their convergence is not uniform, and the fibres are diflPerently 
arranged at the upper, middle, and lower ends, three parts 
of the muscle are recognized as follows, a. The fibres from 
the first and second digitations form a narrow ^nd thick band 
whfcl^ terminates on the inner surface of the scapula immedi¬ 
ately below the upper angle, b. Those of the third and fourth 
digitations spread out into a thin layer (the thinnest part of the 
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muscle), wliicli occupies the scapula from the preceding part 
nearly to the lower angle of the bone.—Much the larger portion 
of this, the middle division of the muscle, is formed by the 
third digitation, which expands into a triangular form. c. From 
the five remaining digitations (which are received in*o notches 
in the external oblique muscle of the abdomen), the muscular 
structure converges to a thick and partly tendinous mass, and is 
inserted close to the lower angle of the scapula on its inner surface. 

The fibres of the first part of the muscle coalesce from their 
origin, but the rest remain more distinct, being separated by 
linear depressions until they approach the scapula; and they 
have, therefore, a more fasciculated appearance. 

One surface of the serratus magnus rests on the superior 
ribs, the intercostal muscles, and part of the serratus posticus 
superior; the other is subcutaneous in the angular interval 
between the pcctoralis and latissimus dorsi; higher up it is 
covered by both the pectoral muscles; in the rest of its extent 
it is in relation with the subscapular muscle and the axillary 
vessels. 

Not unfrcqucntly the number of digitations, and the number of the ribs 
with which the muscle is connected, arc augmented by one or two; and 
occasionally the attachment to the first rih is wanting. Examples are 
recorded of the absence of the thin middle part of the muscle, and some 
other peculiarities of minor importance, c. g. the presence of additional 
muscular hands have been noticed. 

Combined actions .—The most obvious actions of these muscles are exerted 
upon the shoulder and arm, as being their more movable points of attach¬ 
ment. The pectoralis major, conjointly with the latissimus dorsi andT teres 
major, depresses the humerus, if it has been previously elevated; it then 
conspires with them in pressing the arm closely to the side, and, continuing 
tlic same effort, will by itself trail it along the side and front of the chest. 
The pectoralis minor draws the point of the shoulder downwards and in¬ 
wards to the thorax. If the arms be fixed, these muscles act on the ribs 
and assist in dilating the chest. This is fi’equently observed during the 
forcible efforts at inspiration made by asthmatic persons; the arms are 
rendered fixed, by seizing hold of some object, and then every muscular 
csffort is called into play which can elevate the ribs. 

When the scapula is rendered fixed by the trapezius and rhomboid 
muscles, the serratus acts on the chest in the same way as the pectoral 
muscles do; but its most ordinary action is to draw the base and isferior 
angle of the scapula forwards, so as to elevate the point of the shoulder by 
means of the rotatory motion it can impress upon it conjointly with the 
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trapezius, as has been observed when treating of tlie latter muscle. The 
continuation of the same effort retains the shoulder elevated, as wb^ a 
burden is sustained upon it; but, as a preparatory measure, the thorax must 
be fixed. 'Whilst any important muscular exertion is being performed, the* 
thorax must be fixed, and retained so by j)rcventing the escape of the in¬ 
cluded air.* This may be inferredffrom observation on what takes place under 
such circumstances, but was reduced to the test of experiment by M. Bour¬ 
don.* He opened the trachea, or larynx, of a dog that had boon in the 
liabit of jumping and tumbling when bidden; after which, the animal was 
no longer able to make any similar efforts, though evidently willing to do so. 
But when the aperture was closed, by drawing the margins of the wound 
together, the lost power was instantly restored. 


ACKOMIAL HEGION. 

The deltoid muscle (fig, 109,®) (deltoities; sub-acroraio- 
humeralis) is situated at the superior and external part of the 
arm, covering the shoulder-joint over which it is curved,—-being 
placed at the same time in front and behind it as well as on its 
outer side. Its form is triangular, the base above, and the 
apex below, and is thus the shape of the Greek letter A 
reversed, from which circumstance the muscle has been named. - 

It arises from the external third of the clavicle, from the 
lower border of the acromion, and from the spine of the scapula 
as far back as the small triangular surface in which it termi¬ 
nates ; and is inserted into the rough prominence on the middle 
of the outer side of the humerus. At its origin the deltoid 
is tendinous and fleshy, except at the back part of the spine 
of the scapula, where it is tendinous only. Moreover, the 
surface of origin is much increased by means of processes of 
fibrous structure, which extend from the acromion downwards 
through the muscle and give rise to fleshy fibres. The lower 
end is muscular on the cutaneous surface, and its deeper part 
is formed by a thick tendon. The whole appearance of the 
muscle is coarse, the muscular bundles being separated by broad 
cellular interspaces. 

As the fibres converge, they necessarily have different direc¬ 
tions. All are directed downwards,—those in the middle 


*■ Memoire sur les Efforts. 
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vertically, those from before and behind obliquely, the former 
bcipg inclined backwards, the latter forwards. 

The deltoid is separated from the integuments by a thin 
layer of fascia, with a portion of the platysma and a few nerves. 
It‘covers the tendon of the pectoralis major, the circumflex 
vessels and nerve, the outer side of the humerus, the fibrous 
capsule of the shoulder-joint (a synovial bursa or laminated 
cellular membrane being interposed,) the coracoid process, the 
pectoralis minor, coraco-brachialis, biceps, subscapularis, conico- 
acromial ligament, the external rotator muscles, and the 
triceps. The anterior border is in contact with the pectoralis 
major (from which it is partly separated by the cephalic vein,) 
and more inferiorly with the biceps; the posterior border is 
bound down by fascia. 

From the manner in which the tendinous structure is mixed with the 
fleshy fibres of tliis muscle at its middle, several subdivisions are to be 
recognized. Albinus* points out seven portions arranged into two or¬ 
ders. The first order consists of four ]>ai ts, which are each characterized 
by being broad at the upper end, and narrowing downwards. Two of these, 
which arc large, constitute the anterior and posterior parts of the muscle, and 
occupy, one the clavicle, the other the spine oi^the scapula; the two smaller 
arc connected with the acromion. The second order consists of three 
slender parts. They are interposed between the fonner, and are dis¬ 
tinguished from them by being narrow at the upper part of the muscle, 
where they begin as tendinous bands. 

Tlie arrangement here pointed out appears to resolve i(«lf into the 
facts before indicated, namely, that most of the muscular fibres arc derived 
from the bones directly, or from a short tendinous structure ; and that ten¬ 
dinous bands descending from the acromion at intervals divide these fibres 
into parts (the first order of Albinus), and give origin to other fibres at 
some distance downwards (the second order of the same author). It 
should be added, that the arrangement of the fibres does not in all cases con¬ 
form with the description of Albinus, though the general character is the 
same.—The extent to which the muscle reaches on the humerus varies in 
different persons. 


SCAPULAR REGION (POSTERIOR). 

Supra-spinatus (fig. 107,^®).—This muscle is placed at the 
superior part of the shoulder, in the supra-spinous fossa of the 

— --———^ ,— 

* The mode of considering the structure of the muscle, or the facts on 
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scapula. Its form is elongated and triangular. It arises from 
the posterior two-thirds of the fossa above mentioned, and from the 
fascia which covers the muscle; the muscular fibres converge to a 
tendon in their middle, which adheres to the capsule of the 
shoulder^joint, and is inserted into the superior surface of the 
greater tuberosity of the humerus. 

The supra-spinatus is covered by the trapezius, coraco- 
acromion ligament, and deltoid. It lies against the scapula and 
the ligamentum proprium posticum, together with the supra¬ 
scapular nerve and vessels, the omo-hyoideus muscle, and the 
fibrous capsule of the shoulder-joint, with which it is intimately 
united. 

The infraspinatus (fig. 107,^^) occupies the chief part of 
the infra-spinous fossa, and is triangular in shape. It arises 
from the lower surface of the spine of the scapula, and from 
the posterior two-thirds of the convex part of its dorsum. The 
fibres converge to a tendon, at first concealed in a great degree 
within the substance of the muscle, but which afterwards pro¬ 
ceeds forwards over the capsular ligament of the joint, to be 
inserted into the middle facet of the great tuberosity of the 
humerus. The superior fibres are nearly horizontal, the inferior 
ones ascend obliquely to meet them. 

The posterior surface is covered, partly by the deltoid, the 
latissimus dorsi, and trapezius, a small part also being separated 
from the integument only by the fascia. The anterior one rests 
on the bone, (vessels and nerves being interposed,) and the 
capsular ligament, to which it is intimately adherent. The 
lower border is in contact with the teres minor, and is united 
posteriorly with it and the teres major. 

The teres minor (fig. 107,^'*) lies along the inferior border 
of the scapula; its form is elongated, narrow and round. It 
arises by a series of oblique fibres from the dorsal surface of that 
ridge which surmounts the axillary border of the scapula, and 
from two aponeurotic septa, placed between it and the infra¬ 
spinatus and teres major muscles. Its insertion, which lies im¬ 
mediately below that of the infra-spinatus, into the greater 


which it was founded, appear to have heen suggested by Douglas in personal 
communication with Aloinus.—See the “ Histor. muscul. hom.” p. 423. 
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tuberosity of tlie humerus, is effected by means of a thick 
tendon. 

The teres minor is covered by the integuments and the deltoid Parts adja- 
muscles. It is supported by the scapula, (the dorsal branch 
of the sub-scapular "artery ramifying between them) 4he long 
head of the triceps muscle, and the fibrous capsule of the 
shoulder-joint, to W'hich it adheres like the preceding muscles. 

The upper border lies in contact with the infra-spinatus; 
the lower with the teres major, from which it is separated 
anteriorly by the long head of the triceps; the posterior 
extremity is, as it were, inserted between the teres major and 
infra-spinatus, being connected with both, as has been above 
stated. 

—The three flat surfaces marked on the upper part of the 
great tuberosity of the humerus give insertion to the three 
muscles last described, taken in their regular order, from above 
downwards. 

The teres major (fig. 310,^) extends from the inferior angle Teres maj. 
of the scapula to the humerus, contributing to form the posterior 
border of the axilla. It is rather broad and compressed than 
round or tapering, as its name would imply. It arises from the Origin, 
flat expanded surface placed at the inferior angle of the scapula, 
and from the septa interposed between it and the teres minor 
and infra-spinatus. The insertion takes place by a broad flat Insertion, 
tendon into the posterior border of the bicipital groove in the 
humerus, and is in close contact with the tendon of the latissi- 
mus dorsi. The direction of the muscle must necessarily vary 
according to the different positions of the scapula and humerus. 

Towards their insertion the fibres of the teres major appear to de¬ 
scend somewhat, whilst those of the latissimus ascend, so that 
the margin of the former is placed lower down than that of the 
latter muscle. 

This muscle is covered by the latissimus dorsi and integu- Adjacent 
ment, and is crossed by the long head of the triceps, which stmeturoa. 
separates it from the teres minor; the anterior surface, in part 
of its extent, is in contact with the latissimus (in consequence 
of the change of direction of the latter), and slightly with the 
coraco-brachialis and the brachial vessels. 
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SCAPULAR REGION (aNTERIOR)'. 

Sub-scapularis (fig. 110,®).—The sub-scapular muscle, tri¬ 
angular ii} form, fills up the hollow of the 
scapula, lying between that bone and the 
thorax, from which, however, it is sepa¬ 
rated by the serratus magnus muscle, ft 
arises from the posterior two-thirds of 
the sub-scapular fossa, with the exception 
of a narrow line along the base, and two 
wider spaces near the upper and lower 
angles of the bone, which are occupied 
by the serratus magnus; a portion of 
the muscle is likewise derived from 
slender tendinous laminm intersecting it 
and connected with the ridges on the 
bone. From this extensive origin the 
fibres are directed outwards, converging 
and augmenting the thickness of the 
muscle, and end in the tendon of inser¬ 
tion, (which is at first concealed among 
them,) as well as in several elongations 
of it, which penetrate deeply into the substance of the muscular 
structure. The tendon is attached to the small tuberosity of 
the humerus. 

The sub-scapular muscle is very deeply placed. It is in con¬ 
tact by the outer surface with the scapula and the capsule of the 
shoulder-joint (partly with the synovial membrane through an 
aperture in the fibrous structure) ; and, by the inner or anterior 
surface, with the serratus magnus, (loose cellular substance being 
interposed,) and the coraco-brachialis and biceps, with the ax¬ 
illary vessels and nerves. The upper margin is close to the 
coracoid process of the scapula, and a synovial membrane has been 
found between them. 

A band of muscular fibres, from two to three inches in length, is some¬ 
times found extending from the scapula to the neck of the humerus imme¬ 
diately below the sub-scapularis. 

4 ~ ' * " . -- -- , - 

* Muscles of the left shoulder and arm. 1. Teres major. 2. Sub-scapu¬ 
laris. 3. Coraco-brachialis. 4. Biceps brachialis. 6. Brachialis anticus. 
6, 7, 8. Triceps. 


Fjp. 110.* 
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Actions .—The deltoid can raise the arm directly from the side, so as to 
bring it at right angles with the body; after wliich, by means of its anterior 
and posterior fibres, it can carry the limb alternately backwards and for¬ 
wards, being assisted in the former movement by the teres mryor and latissi- 
mus dorsi, in the latter by the pectofalis major. The mass of its muscular 
fibres is so considerable, that it is enabled, by pressing down the Bead of the 
humerus, to make it glide upon the surface of the glenoid cavity of the sca¬ 
pula, and then, by continuing the effort, to raise the limb directly upwards, 
so as to bring it to the vertical position. Its only assistant in elevating the 
arm is the supra-spinatus (whose power in this respect must be trivial, as it 
is inserted so near the centre of motion). 

The supra-spinatus, infraspinatus, and teres minor are the external rota¬ 
tors of the arm, whilst the sub-scapularis rotates it inwards ; for, as they are 
opposed in situation, so they arc antagonists in action. The power of these 
muscles is increased in no small degree by passing over the globular head of 
the humerus, and also by being inserted into the prominent processes of 
bone which remove the line of their direction to a distance from the axis 
of the humerus. 

The teres major conspires with the latissimus dorsi in its actions ; it de¬ 
presses the arm, if raised, and rotates it on its axis. If the arm be fixed, as 
when, in the reclining posture, the elbow is removed from the side, these 
muscles, particularly the teres major, assisted by the long head of the 
triceps, can approximate the lower border of the scapula to the shaft of the 
humerus, thus conspiring with other muscles, viz. the iwctoralis and latissi¬ 
mus dorsi, to trail the body after the out-stretched limb. 


HUMERAL REGION (ANTERIOR). 

Coraco-hrachialis (perforatus,—Casserius*) (fig. 110,?).— 
This, the smallest muscle of the upper arm, is placed along»the 
superior and inner part of the humerus for about half its length. 
It arises from the coracoid process of the scapula, between the 
pectoralis minor and the short head of the biceps ; also from the 
tendon of the latter, with which it is intimately united for some 
way. The fleshy fasciculus thus formed passes downwards and 
a little outwards, to be inserted into the inner side of the hu¬ 
merus about its middle, where it is interposed between the bra- 
chialis anticus and the triceps. Structure :—^aponeurotic at its 
attachments, fleshy in the middle. 

The anterior surface of this muscle is covered above by the 
__ % 

* “ Tabulae Anatom.” edited by Daniel Bucretius (Rindfleisoh), tab. 19 
and 20. The name has reference to the perforation by the musculo-cu- 
taneous nerve. 
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deltoid and pcctoralis major, and at its insertion is crossed by 
the brachial artery. I’he posterior surface runs over the tendon 
of the sub-scapularis, and those of the latissiinus dorsi and teres 
major ; one border is in apposition with the biceps, the other 
with thefbrachial artery. The muscle is usually pierced by the 
musculo-cutaneous nerve. 

The biceps muscle (fig. 110,'*) (biceps flexor cubiti; coraco- 
scapulo-radialis) lies along the anterior part of the arm for its 
entire length, extending from the scapula to the fore-arm. 
Superiorly it is divided into two heads, whence its name is 
derived. Of these, the internal or short head arises conjointly 
with the coraco-brachialis from the coracoid process of the sca¬ 
pula by a thick tendon, which spreads out and g^ves origin to 
the muscular fibres. The external or long head commences by 
an elongated and rounded tendon, which springs from the up¬ 
per margin of the glenoid cavity of the scapula, and is conti¬ 
nuous with the glenoid ligament. The tendon passing immedi¬ 
ately over the head of the humerus, covered by a special tube of 
the synovial membrane of the joint, pierces the fibrous capsule 
at its humeral attachment, and, after descending some way in the 
groove of the bone appropriated to it, spreads into a round ex¬ 
pansion from which the muscular fibres take their rise. The 
fleshy fibres of the two heads join and form what is named the 
belly of the muscle, which is broad and somewhat flattened, and 
ends above the bend of the elbow in the tendon of insertion. 
This sinks between the muscles of the fore-arm, to be inserted into 
thotj)osterior part of the “ bicipital ” tuberosity of the radius ; 
from the anterior part of which process it is separated by a sy¬ 
novial bursa. The tendon is at first broad and thin, but it 
gradually narrows, and when approaching the radius is twisted 
on itself, so as to be applied by a flat surface to the bone on 
which it ends. At its commencement a fibrous expansion, pre¬ 
senting an arched border, is sent olF from the tendon, and this 
process passes obliquely downwards and inwards, and becomes 
blended with the fascia of the fore-arm somewhat below the 
inner condyle.—The expansion is stretched across the brachial 
artery, median nerve, and part of the pronator teres muscle. 

The anterior surface of the muscle is overlapped superiorly 
for some way by the deltoid and pectoral muscles; but in all 
the rest of its extent it is covered only by the integument and 
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fascia, with the exception, however, of the lower tendon, which 
sinks deeply between the muscles, and at its termination cor¬ 
responds with a notch in the margin of the supinator brevis. 

The posterior surface, for about half its length, rests on the hu¬ 
merus and shoulder-joint, and in the rest on the bra^ialis an- 
ticus, being separated from the latter by the musculo-cutaneous 
nerve. The inner border is in contact with the coraco-bra- 
chialis for half its length, and with the brachial artery for the Brachiul ar¬ 
rest. The connexion of the long tendon of origin with the 
shoulder-joint has been sufficiently noticed. 


A third head, taking origin from the humerus, is occasionally added to this 
muscle. The fibres are usually more or less blended at their origin with 
the hrachialis anticus (I have seen them arise between it and the lower 
end of the cbraco-hrachialis); and they were, therefore, considered by 
Albinus to be an offset from that muscle to the biceps. The added part, 
which is sometimes ecpial to half the size of the coraco-braehialis, joins the 
biceps at its posterior and inner side near the tendon, and lies outside the 
brachial artery; but in at least two instances I found such an accessory 
piece crossing over the artery. A muscular band has been observed to ex¬ 
tend in the opposite direction to the foregoing, viz. from the biceps to the 
inter-muscular septum above the inner condyle of the humerus. This had 
the appearance of a second coraco-braehialis ; it lay over the brachial 
artery.* 
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Brachialis anticus (braclualis internus,—Douglas and Al- Btachialis 
binus ; liumero-cubitalis) (fig. 110,®).—This muscle lies under anticus. 
cover of the biceps, along the lower half of the arm. In 
form it is somewhat compressed, and is broader in the middle 
than at the extremities. It arises from the fore part of the Origin, 
humerus, commencing at the insertion of the deltoid, (which it Notched for 
embraces by two angular fleshy processes,) and extending nearly 
to the border of the trochlea; some fibres also arise from the 
inter-muscular septir"'at l^^K^ide. After passing in front of 
the elbow-joint, the muscular portion ends in a thick fasciculus 
of tendinous fibres, which is inserted into the rough surface on Insertion in 
the fore part of the coronoid process of the ulna, where it is re- 
ceived into a notch on the upper extremity of the flexor digi- #fundus. 
torum profundus. The middle fibres are vertical, those on 
each side converge a little to them.—The posterior surface rests 
on the bone and capsular ligament; the anterior, partly* con- 


* See a Treatise on Arteries, before cited, page 270 and plate 57. 
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cealed by the biceps, projects somewhat at each side of it, and 
supports the brachial artery and median nerve. 

Some fibres from the middle of the bracliialis anticus have been found to 
pass in an unusual direction inwards over the brachial artery to be connected 
with the iatenial inter-muscular septum. See the work referred to for 
peculiarities of the biceps, p. 271. 

Combined Aclionx .—The most obvious action of the biceps is that of 
Hexing the fore-arm, in which it conspires with the brachudis anticus; it 
also serves to render tense the fascia of the arm by means of the process 
which connects its tendon with that membrane. If the arm be placed in the 
prone position, the bicep.s can turn it supine, being in this particular the 
<lirect antagonist of tlic pronator radii teres. When the fore-arm is rendered 
fixed by holding some firm object, the biceps and bracliialis muscles can 
draw on the humerus, and bend it forwards on the arm, which is exemplified 
in the effort of climbing. They also can move the humerus on the scajiula; 
but their influence in this respect must be very limited, as they run parallel 
with the axis of the bone. Wlien the humerus is fixed, these muscles, by 
drawing on tlie coracoid process, move the scajiula, and therefore the glenoid 
cavity on the head of the bone, so that the latter may receive support from 
the former, rather than that it should be pressed up against the capsular 
ligament solely. 


HUMERAL REGION (POSTERIOR). 

The triceps cubili, —Douglas; triceps brachii,—Alb. (fig. 
Ill), the only muscle that lies behind the bone and inter¬ 
muscular septa, rests against the posterior surface of the hume¬ 
rus in its entire length, and extends from the lower border of 
the scapula to the upper extremity of the ulna. Superiorly it is 
divide'd into three processes or heads, whence its name is derived, 
whilst its lower half, or more, is single and undivided. The 
long head ^ arises from the lower part of the glenoid cavity and 
an adjoining rough portion of the inferior costa of the scapula, 
by a tendon which spreads over the sides of the muscular struc¬ 
ture to whose fibres it gives origin. The muscular fibres from 
this source, passing downwards between those of the other two 
..parts or heads, end by joining with them in the common tendon 
of insertion. The external head ® takes origin by tendinous 
and fleshy fibres from the humerus immediately below the great 
tuberosity, where it gives insertion to the teres minor, and from 
the surface of the bone below that point: from likewise the ridge 
above the external condyle, together with the external inter¬ 
muscular septum. The fibres proceeding from this extended ori- 
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gin follow different directions to terminate in 
the general mass on the common tendon. 

The short head placed to the inner side, 
and derived likewise from the humerus, com¬ 
mences by muscular fibres having a narrow 
and pointed form, near to the insertion of the 
teres major, taking their rise from this part, 
from the inter-muscular septum above the in¬ 
ner condyle and the posterior surface of the hu¬ 
merus ; the fibres are direeted, some immedi¬ 
ately to the olecranon, the rest to the general^ 
tendon of insertion. 

The tendinous structure on which the large 
mass of muscular fibres is received inferiorly, 
consists of two strata. One of these, which 
is subcutaneous, covers the muscle to a consi¬ 
derable extent, and is the cause of the flat¬ 
ness above the elbow which is especially appa¬ 
rent when the muscle is put into action. The 
second layer is placed deeply, and both, after 
giving insertion to the muscular fibres, and 
joining together above the olecranon, are fixed 
to the posterior and upper part of that process. 

The long head of the triceps lies between the two “ teres” 
muscles, and is in contact with the capsule of the shoulder-joint. 
I’he muscle is separated from the bone by the musculo-spiral 
nerve and the superior profunda artery, which correspond, with 
a groove before noticed and are covered by slender fibrous 
structure. It is separated at each side of the bone from the 
muscles in front of the arm by the inter-muscular septa con¬ 
nected with the ridges above the condyles of the humerus. 
The lower part covers the elbow-joint; and between the tendon 
and the top of the olecranon is interposed a synovial bursa 
which in some instances is multilocular. 

M. Thcilet limits the origin of the second head of the triceps muscle 
to the part of the humerus above the spiral groove for the musculo-spiral 
nerve; and this anatomist assigns to the short head all the fibres given 


* The triceps muscle seen from behind. The scapula has been raised 
from its ordinary position. 

t Muller’s “ Archiv.” &c. 1839. S. 420, and “ Soemmerring v. Baue,” &c. 
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from the posterior surface of the bone below that groove, as well as those 
from the ridge above the external condyle of the humerus. 

On removing the triceps from the lower part of the humerus, some mus¬ 
cular fibres will be found connected with the capsule of the elbow-joint. 
Two slips extending from the bone above the fossa for the olecranon to the 
capsule httHf! been described ns distinct from the triceps, under the name 
mh-ancontew* Tliesc fibres are analogous to the subcrurcus, which occupies 
a corresponding place in the lower limb. 

Actions .—When the fore-ann is flexed, the triceps, by drawing on the 
extremity of the ulna, is enabled to extend it on the humerus, and so bring 
both parts of the limb into a right line. In situation, as well as in action, 
it is thus the direct antagonist of the biceps and brachialis anticus. When 
the arm is in the cxj;ended jjosition, the long head of the trice])s may assist, 
in some degree, the teres major and latissimns in carrying it backwards. 
If the elbow be fixed, the scapula becomes relatively the more movable 
])oiut of attachment of the muscle; and tlien its long head, by' acting on the 
lower border of tliat bone, can aj)j)roxiinate it to the shaft of tlie humerus. 


MUSCLES OF THE FORE-ARM. 

The muscles of the fore-arm arc very numerous, and their 
relations complex. In order to facilitate the examination of 
them, we shall divide them into groups, according to the posi¬ 
tions which they occupy. The tendon of the biceps muscle, 
together with the brachial vessels, as they dip down at the bend 
of the elbow-joint, are placed between two masses of muscles, 
one of which lies to the inner or ulnar side, the other to the 
outer or radial; the former being attached to the internal con¬ 
dyle of the humerus, the latter to the external. Another set of 
musclps, which likewise admits of subdivision, occupies the pos¬ 
terior aspect of the limb. 

BRACHIAL REGION (iNNER AND ANTERIOR). 

The muscles here placed are disposed in two sets, one being 
superficial, the other deep-seated. 

'ITie dissection of the fore-arm may be commenced by making an incision 
through the skin, from the middle of the interval between the condyles of 
the humerus to the root of the thumb; this marks out the course of the 
radial artery, and may be bounded by a transverse incision at each extremity. 
If the integument be drawn tightly forwards, and reflected inwards, the 
cutaneous nerves may be seen running in the cellular tissue between it and 
the fascia; and, when once found, there can be little difficulty in tracing them 


* Theile in “ Soemmerring v. Baue,” &c. 
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in their entire extent, as they can be made to rest on the fascia, which gives 
them a firm support, whilst the scalpel is carried from above downwards 
along their cutaneous surface. After the superficial nerves and veins have 
been examined, the fascia may be dissected off the muscles. The examina¬ 
tion of the muscles should be conducted in the order in which they are 
described, commencing with those attached to the inner condylia 

The superficial muscles of the anterior and inner part of the 
fore-arm are, the pronator radii teres, flexor carpi radialis, pal- 
maris longus, flexor carpi ulnaris, and flexor digitonim sublimis. 
These are all intimately united at their origin from the inner 
condyle, to which they are attached by a common tendon that 
gives a fasciculus of fibres to each, and also sends septa between 
them. 

Pronatof teres ,—Douglas and Albi- 
nus ; pronator radii teres,—Cowper (fig. 

112,^).—This muscle is extended ob¬ 
liquely across the front of the arm at its 
upper third. It arises by two distinct 
heads ; one, large and superficial, is de¬ 
rived from the upper part of the inner con¬ 
dyle of the humerus, also from the com¬ 
mon tendon above mentioned, from the 
fascia of the fore-arm, and the septum 
between this muscle and those nearest 
to it. The second head, a thin fasciculus 
deeply placed, comes from the inner mar¬ 
gin of the coronoid process, and joins 
the other at an aeute angle, being pre¬ 
viously separated from it by the median 
nerve. The fleshy belly thus formed 
proceeds outwards and downwards, and 
ends in a flat tendon which turns over 
the radius, and is inserted into a rough 
surface on the outer side of that bone. 

The anterior surface of the pronator 
teres is superficial in the greater part of 

* The superficial muscles of the left fore-arm. 1. Pronator teres. 2, 
Flexor carpi radialis. 3. Anterior annular ligament. 4. Palmaris longus. 
6. Palmar fascia. 6. Flexor carpi ulnaris. 7. Flexor digitorum sublimis. 
8. Supinator longus. 9, 10. Extensor carpi radialis longior and brevier. 11. 
Short muscles of the thumb. 12. Palmaris brevis. 13. Muscles of little 
finger. 
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its extent; but towards its insertion it is crossed by the radial 
artery and nerve, and the supinator longus muscle. The 
ulnar border is in contact with the flexor carpi radialis and 
palmaris longus: the radial border bounds, with the supinator 
longus, an« angular space, in which are placed the brachial 
artery, the median nerve, and the tendon of the biceps muscle. 
The pronator teres covers the flexor sublimis digitorum and ulnar 
artery; and the fibres which arise from the ulna pass between 
the last-named artery and the median nerve. 

The origin of tlie pronator teres sometimes inereases in extent, the addi¬ 
tional fibres being derived from the inter-muscular partition above the inner 
condyle of the humerus. The added portion is usually continuous with the 
upper margin of the muscle ; but in some instances it will be found separated 
at first from it by an interval. This ])cculiarity of the muscle I have repeat¬ 
edly found associated with a change in the direction of the brachial artery.* 

The fiexor carpi radialis, —Cowper, (radialis intemus,— 
Alb.) (fig. 112,®,) is situated in front of the fore-arm, extend¬ 
ing from the inner condyle to the outer side of the metacarpus. 
It arises from the inner condyle by the common tendon, from 
the fascia of the arm, and from the inter-muscular septa placed 
between it and the pronator teres on one side, the palmaris 
longus on the other, and the flexor sublimis posteriorly. The 
fleshy fibres soon end in a fibrous expansion, which narrows into 
a flat tendon, and is free from the muscular part a little below the 
middle of the fore-arm. Arrived at the carpus, the tendon 
passes in a special compartment at the outer side of the anterior 
annular ligament of the wrist, and runs through a groove in the 
os trapezium (to which it is bound by a thin fibrous sheath, 
lined by a synovial membrane), to be inserted into the extre¬ 
mity of the second metacarpal bone. 

The anterior surface is covered by the fascia and integument; 
the posterior rests on the flexor sublimis, the flexor pollicis 
longus, pronator quadratus, and wrist-joint. Its tendon lies 
between those of the supinator radii longus and palmaris longus, 
and to its outer side lies the radial artery. 

The palmaris longus (fig. 112,"*), the smallest of this mass 
of muscles, lies along the middle of the fore-arm, on the ulnar 
side of the preceding muscle. It arises from the inner condyle 
and the inter-muscular septa; the small fleshy belly of the 


‘ The Arteries,” &c. juvgc 200 and 204, and plates 36 and 37. 
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upper part soon ends in a long slender tendon which is inserted 
into the annular ligament of the wrist, continuing into the 
palmar fascia®.—This muscle is placed between the flexores 
carpi radialis and ulnaris, resting on the flexor sublimis. 

The palmaris longus is frequently altogether wanting. Whon present, it The muscle. 
is snbjeet to many variations of form, e. g. the muscular fibres may occujiy be ab- 
tbe middle of the muscle, which then commences and ends by an elongated 
tendon; or the muscular structure may occur towards the lower end, the 
upper part being tendinous. Oeca.sionally there arc two long palmar muscles, 
one having the ordinary shape, while the other has one of the forms above 
referred to. The most remarkable peculiarity is that in which a small 
muscle (a second palmaris longus, placed nearer to the inner border of the 
fore-arm than the usual muscle) covers the ulnar artery for some space above 
the carpus, and tenninates, partly in the annular ligament of the carpus or 
the fascia, and partly in the short muscles of the little finger. I have else¬ 
where given an account of some cxamides of this peculiar muscle.* 

The flexor carpi ulnaris ,— Cowper, (ulnaris internus,— Flex, carpi 
Alb.,) (fig. 112,®,) lies superficial along the ulnar border of the 
fore-arm, being extended from the inner condyle to the inner 
margin of the wrist. It arises by two short processes, the origin- 
interval between which i| occupied by fibrous structure arching 
over the ulnar nerve. One of these is attached to the inner ulnar nerve, 
condyle, the other to the border of the olecranon. The muscle 
is also connected with inter-muscular septa, and for some 
distance with the inner side of the ulna by a dense fascia. 

The muscular fibres from these different points of attachment 
terminate in a tendon, which is inserted into the pisiform bone, 
and into the base of the fifth metacarpal bone. The ten¬ 
don is at first concealed within the muscle, but it afterwards 
appears on the outer side, and receives muscular fibres on 
the opposite side nearly to its termination, and is, therefore, 
semi-penniform. 

The anterior surface is covered by the skin and fascia, the 
posterior rests on the flexor profundus, and overlaps the ulnar 
nerve and artery ;— towards the lower part of the fore-arm the Is guide to 
artery is opposite the outer margin of the muscle, and this is 
taken by surgeons as a guide to the position of the vessel. 

The flexor digitorum sublimis vel perforatus (perforatus,— 

Cowper; sublimis, — Alb). — The superficial flexor of the 


* “ The Arteries,” &c. page 334, and plate 46. 
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Flex, digit, fingers (fig. 112,^) is placed at the anterior part of the fore-arm, 
tetwMn m- 1^®*'Ween the preceding muscles which conceal it, and the flexor 
perficialand profundus and flexor longus pollicis which are beneath it. It is 
deep muse. broad in the upper part, and inferiorly divides into 

Origin. four tendops. It arises from the inner condyle, by the common 
tendon and the fibrous septa common to it and the other 
muscles, also from the internal lateral ligament, from the anterior 
surface of the coronoid process at its inner side, and from the 
oblique line extended downwards from the tubercle of the 
radius. The fleshy belly enlarges towards the middle of the 
Four ten- arm, but diminishes somewhat before its division. The four 
tendons pass under the annular ligament of the wrist in pairs, 
one of which is placed in front of the other; the anterior pair 
consists of the tendons for the middle and the ring fingers, 
the posterior of those for the index and the little fingers. 


Fig. ll,3.t 



accompa- As they proceed to their destinations the tendons diverge, 
dL^offlex. largest being that for the middle finger, the smallest for the 
profundus, little finger,) and each, accompanied by a tendon from the flexor 
profundus, enters beneath fibrous bands (ligamenta vaginalia), 
(fig. 11 8 , A,) which Are firmly fixed to the margins of the pha¬ 
langes, and bind both tendons together down to the palmar suiv 


t The metacarpal and phalangal bones of two fingers, with the tendons. 
In the first figure the tendons of the flexor muscles are bound to the finger 
by the fibrous bands; in the second they are freed from that structure, as 
well as from the synovial membrane and the vincula accessoria. 1. Meta- 
car^ bone. 2. Tendon of flexor sublimis. 3. Tendon of flexor profundus. 
* The perforation of the former by the latter. 4. Tendon of extensor digito- 
rum communis. 5. A lumbricalis muscle. 6. An inter-osseous muscle. 
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face of the bones ;—and thus a fibro-osseous canal is constructed 
for the tendons. Opposite the first phalanx the tendon of the 
flexor sublimis presents a fissured interval, (fig. 113, b,) which 
transmits that of the deep flexor, (whence the name pcr- 
foratus,) and finally, after expanding somewhat and fonning 
on its palmar surface a groove, which is adapted to the accom¬ 
panying tendon, it is inserted into the fore part of the second 
phalanx. The same arrangement obtains in each instance within 
the canals on the fingers. A few slender and loose filaments 
arc extended from the phalangal bones to both the tendons. 
They have been named “ vincula accessoria tendinum,” or “ vin¬ 
cula vasculosa.” 

Superiorly, the flexor sublimis is concealed by the other 
muscles of‘this set, and is crossed near the radius by the radial 
artery ; it rests on the flexor pollicis longus and flexor pro¬ 
fundus, separated from the latter by the median nerve and 
the ulnar artery. In the palm of the hand, its tendons are 
covered by the palmar fascia, the superficial palmar arch of 
arteries, and the branches of the median nerve, and they lie 
in front of the accompanying tendons of the flexor profundus, 
except after they have been perforated by these. Where the 
tendons slide beneath the annular ligament, they are invested 
by a synovial membrane, and a similar provision for easy move¬ 
ment exists on the phalanges of each of the fingers. 

Tliis muscle is subject to several slight variations from the arrangement 
above described. One or two may be referred to. A muscular slip is fre¬ 
quently given from it to the flexor profundus, or to the flexor longus pollicis. 
The tendon for the little finger is sometimes wanting, and I have sden this, 
coincide with a similar deficiency in the foot. 

The deep-seated muscles, on the anterior surface of the fore¬ 
arm, are the flexor profundus, flexor pollicis longus, and pro¬ 
nator quadratus. 

Dissection ,—When the superficial muscles have been examined, consist¬ 
ing of the pronator teres, flexor radialis, palmaris longus, flexor ulnaris, and 
flexor sublimis, their common origin may be divided, and the whole mass 
drawn down towards the hand, which will expose the flexor profundus and 
flexor pollicis longus, as well as the median nerve and ulnar artery. The 
inter-osseous nerve and artery will at once be found between the two 
muscles last mentioned. 

Flexor digitorum profundus vel perforans (perforans,—Cow- 
per; profundus,—Alb.)—The deep flexor of the fingers (fig. 
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Fig. 114.* 


114,’) lies towards the ulnar side of the fore-arm, covered by 
the preceding muscles. It is thin and compressed above, pre¬ 
sents in the middle a fleshy belly of considerable size, and infe¬ 
rior] v is divided into four tendons. The muscle arises from 
the holloAj at the inner side of the olecranon,-—from the inner 

border and anterior surface of the ulna, to 
within a few lines of the edge of the pro¬ 
nator quadratus, and from the ulnar half 
of the inter-osseous ligament. The ten¬ 
dons are free from the muscular substance 
above the wrist, and that destined for 
the index-finger is distinct from the 
others, which arc connected together, as 
far as the palm. Under the annular 
ligament, they lie behind the tendons of 
the flexor sublimis, and they maintain the 
same relation to these latter as they pass 
along the metacarpal bones and digital 
phalanges. Opposite the first phalanx, 
the • tendon of each finger passes through 
the fissure formed for its transmission in 
the tendon of the flexor sublimis (fig. 
113, b), and proceeds to be inserted mto* 
the base of the last phalanx. The ten¬ 
dons are bound to the phalanges by 
fibrous bands, and loosely connected with 
those bones by the slender vincula acces- 
soria, in the manner mentioned in de¬ 
scribing the last muscle. 

The upper extremity of the muscle in a manner embraces the 
insertion of the brachialis anticus. The posterior surface rests 
on the ulna, the inter-osseous ligament, and pronator quadratus ; 
the anterior one is covered by the ulnar artery and nerve, the 
median nerve, and the other flexor muscles. The external 
border is parallel with the flexor pollicis longus, from which 
it is separated, on the inter-osseous membrane, by the anterior 



* The deep muscles of the anterior surface of the fore-arm. 1. Flexor 
profundus digitorum. 2. Flexor longus pollicis. 3. Pronator quadratus. 
4. Adductor pollicis.' 6. Inter-osseous muscles. 
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inter-osseous artery and nerve. The tendons are covered by Synovial 
the synovial sacs which have been naentioned in connexion with 
the flexor sublimis. 

The lumbricales (fig. 117,'®) are four tapering, fleshy fasci- Lumbric. 
culi, extended from the tendons of the flexor profundfls to the 
first digital phalanges, and are therefore to be considered acces¬ 
sories or appendages to that muscle. They arise by fleshy fr, tendons 
fibres from the outer or radial border of the deep flexor tendons, 
and proceed forwards to the corresponding sides of the fingers, extens. 
where they are inserted into the tendinous expansion covering 
the dorsal aspect of the fingers. They are covered by the pal¬ 
mar fascia, and partially by the tendons of the flexor subli¬ 
mis. 

These little muscles are subject to many deviations from the ordinary They vary, 
arrangement. The number is not unfrequcntly diminished to three, or it 
may be increased (much more rarely, however,) to five or six. The desti¬ 
nation of one or two of them is often changed, and one finger (most fre¬ 
quently the third or fourth) is found to be provided with two. Lastly, one 
may be divided between two fingers. 

Flexor longus pollicis manus (fig. llli,®). The long flexor Flex. long, 
of the thumb lies on the same plane as the flexor profundus, 
resting on the radius. It arises from the grooved surface on origin. 
th*e fore part of the radius,—commencing just below the oblique 
line which extends downwards from its tubercle, and reaching 
nearly to the edge of the pronator quadratus,—^also from the 
adjacent part of the inter-osseous ligament. The fleshy fibres 
come forward to a.tendon, which, after passing beneath,*the 
annular ligament of the wrist, turns outwards, lying between 
the two heads of the flexor brevis and the sesamoid bones, and 
then enters a canal, similar to those for the other flexor ten¬ 
dons. Finally the tendon is inserted into the base of the se- Insertion, 
cond phalanx of the thumb. 

This muscle is covered by the flexor carpi radialis, flexor Parts ad- 
sublimis, and somewhat by the pronator teres, also by the 
jadial vessels. The inner border is in contact with the flexor wnsiai art. 
profundus, the anterior inter-osseous artery and nerve being front; 
interposed. Towards the lower part of the arm, its fibres can 
be readily perceived between the tendon of the supinator Ibn- 
gus and flexor carpi radialis.—In some cases the flexor pollicis 
receives a bundle of fibres from the flexor sublimis. 

z 
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Pronator quadratus (fig. 114/; fig. 118,'). This small 
square muscle is placed behind the other muscles, and is ex¬ 
tended across the radius and ulna, immediately above their car¬ 
pal extremities; it is flat and thick (especially so at the middle), 
and aboift two inches in breadth. Its origin, or fixed attach¬ 
ment, is from the anterior surface and the inner border of the 
ulna (curving over the bone), in the situation and extent just 
mentioned, and from a tendinous layer <jn its surface. The 
fibres pass directly across, to be inserted into the fore part and 
anterior surface of the radius. 

One surface of the muscle rests on the bones and inter-osseous 
membrane, and covers the anterior inter-osseous artery and nerve ; 
the other is covered by the tendons of the flexor, muscles and 
the radial artery. 

Combined Actions. —These muscles act on the fore-ann, the hand, and_thc 
digital phalanges.—The radius is made to turn on the ulna, and the hand 
thereby pronated by the pronator teres and quadratus, which take their fixed 
points, the one on the humerus, the other on the ulna, and draw tlie radius 
inwards across the latter bone. Should the pronator teres, after having 
effected so much, continue its action, it becomes virtually a flexor, and will 
assist the other muscles in bending the fore-arm on the arm.—So also the 
flexors of the fingers, after having bent the phalanges towards the palm, 
begin to act on the wrist, and then contribute to the flexion of the fore-arm 
by means of the mechanical advantage they derive by passing under the 
annular ligament of the wrist.-—The flexores carpi, too, after having bent the 
wrist, become subsequently flexors of the fore-arm. The flexion of the 
phalanges is obviously effected by the superficial and deep common flexors, 
and by the flexor pollicis. 


UADIAL REGION. 

The muscles placed along the outer side of the fore-arm are 
the supinator radii longus and brevis, the extensor carpi radialis 
longior and brevior. 

Dissection. —These muscles are readily exposed by reflecting the skin and 
the fascia outwards, from a few inches above the external condyle down to 
the wrist; the preceding dissections obviously mark out the way of conduciP 
ing this. 

iSupinator longus ,—Douglas and Alb. (supinator radii lon¬ 
gus,—-Cowper; brachio-radialis,—Scemmerring) (fig. 112 , 8 ; fig, 
115,').—This is the first and most prominent muscle of the 
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external set, and lies upon the radial border of the arm, ex¬ 
tended from nearly the middle of the 
humerus to the end of the radius. It 
arises from the external condyloid ridge 
of the humerus, nearly as high up as 
the insertion of the deltoid, where it is 
interposed between the brachialis anticus 
and the external irrter-muscular septum, 
to which also its fibres are attached. 

The thin fleshy mass proceeding from 
this elongated source descends upon the 
anterior and outer border of the arm, 
and, about its middle, ends in a flat ten¬ 
don, which, continuing the same course, 
is inserted into the external border of 
the radius, close to the base of its sty¬ 
loid process. 

This muscle is covered only by the 
skin and fascia, except the insertion, 
which is covered by the extensor muscles 
of the thumb. It rests on the hume¬ 
rus, extensor carpi radialis (longior and 
brevior), the insertion of the pronator 
teres, and the supinator radii brevis. The inner border is in 
contact, above the bend of the elbow, with the brachialis anti¬ 
cus, and with the musculo-spiral nerve and the accompanying 
artery; along the fore-arm it is in contact with the radial ajrtery 
and nerve, and serves as a guide to the position of the vessel. 

The extensor carpi radialis longior (radialis extemus 
longior,—^Alb.) (fig. 112,®; fig. 115,®) is partly covered by 
the preceding muscle, but its external border projects beyond 
it. It arises lower down than the supinator longus, from 
the external condyloid ridge as well as from the inter-mus¬ 
cular septum, and a tendon common to it and other muscles 
.connected with the outer condyle. After passing along the 

* The superficial muscles of the posterior surface of the fore-arm. 1. Su¬ 
pinator longus. 2, 3. Extensor carpi radialis, longior and brevior. 4.* An¬ 
coneus. 6. Extensor communis digitorum. 6. Extensor proprius digiti 
minimi. 7. Extensor carpi ulnaris. 8. The extensor muscles of the 
thumb. 
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outside of the articulation, it ends, at the upper third of the 
arm, in rather a broad, flat tendon, which descends along the 
outer and back part of the radius. The tendon passes, con¬ 
jointly with that of the following muscle, in a groove in the 
lower exfremity of the bone, and is inserted into the base of 
the metacarpal bone of the fore-finger. Tlie fleshy part of the 
muscle is partly covered by the supinator longus, and the upper 
fibres are often continuous with the lower part of that muscle. 
Its tendon passes beneath the extensors of the thumb, and the 
posterior annular ligament of the wrist. 

Extensor carpi radialis hrrvior ,—Douglas (radialis externus 
brev.—Alb.) (fig. 112,’*’; fig. 115,®).—Shorter, as the name 
implies, than the preceding, to which it immediately succeeds 
on the forc-arm, this muscle arises from the extremity of the 
outer condyle of the humerus, by the common tendon and the 
fibrous processes which intervene between it and other extensor 
muscles, also from a tendinous expansion on its surfiice, and 
from the external lateral ligament of the elbow-joint. The 
fleshy belly ends in a flat tendon, which remains closely applied 
to that of the preceding muscle, and with it proceeds in the 
groove in the radius, and under the annular ligament, where it 
diverges somewhat, in order to be inserted into the base of the 
metacarpal bone of the middle finger. 

Combined Actions .—These are the direct antagonists of the pronators of 
the hand and flexors of the wrist. If the hand be previou.sly pronated, the 
supinators, by rolling the radius on the ulna, turn the palm supine ; but the 
extent and power of action of each differ considerably. The supinator lon¬ 
gus, notwithstanding its length and size, can act but feebly in supinating 
the hand, inasmuch as its direction is parallel with that of the radius ; its 
direction and attachments indicate it to be a flexor of the fore-arm. The 
supinator brevis (page 345), both by its direction and mode of attachment, 
is by far the more efficient agent in moving the radius on the ulna. The 
action of the radial extensors is fully indicated by their name; if their effort 
be continued, they assist in extending the fore-arm on the arm. 


BRACHIAL REGION (POSTERIOR AND SUPERFICIAL). 

The muscles situated on the posterior aspect of the fore-arm 
are the anconeus, the extensor communis digitorum, extensor 
carpi ulnaris, and extensor minimi digiti, which are superficial; 
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whilst the rest are deep-seated, viz. the three extensors of the 
thumb, the extensor indicis, and the supinator radii brevis. 

Dissection .—The muscles on the posterior side of the fore-ann are numerous 
and closely connected together, so that their dissection and arrangement are 
sometimes deemed diffieult. An incision may, in the first plaib, be made 
from the olecranon to the middle of the back of the hand, which should be 
bounded at each extremity by a transverse fheision. The skin, having been 
thus divided, may be reflected off the fascia in its entire extent; and, when 
the fascia has been examined, it may be <lividcd in the same way as the 
skin, and dissected oft' the muscles, which will be facilitated by proceeding 
from below upwards, taking the different tendons as guides to their respec¬ 
tive muscles, until all of them arc exposed, and their borders defined. 
When this has been effected, little difficulty will be experienced in distin¬ 
guishing them/rom one another, if the first line of the description given of 
them be attended to, as it indicates the situation and direction of each ; and, 
when tlic name of a muscle is known, everything relative to its anatomical 
cliaractera will be found in the section which treats of it. 

The anconeus (fig. 115,"*; ctyKuv, the elbow) is placet! im¬ 
mediately behind and beneath the elbow-joint, being a small 
triangular muscle. It arises, by a tendon, from the extremity 
of the outer condyle of the bumerus, at its posterior aspect. 
From this the fibres proceed, diverging from one another, the 
upper ones being horizontal, the rest passing downwards with 
increasing degrees of obliquity; and all are inserted into the 
radial aspect of the olecranon and the adjacent surface of the 
ulna itself. 

The anconeus is superficial in its entire extent, and lies be¬ 
low the outer part of the triceps extensor, with which it is^con- 
tinuous by its upper margin. It covers part of the ligament 
of the elbow-joint and of the supinator brevis, together with 
the recurrent branch of the inter-osseous artery. 

The extensor communis digitorum (fig. 115,®) lies along the 
posterior part of the fore-arm. It arises by a tendon com¬ 
mon to it and the other superficial extensor muscles, also from 
the fascia of the arm, and the septa between it and the ad¬ 
joining muscles. Somewhat below the middle of the fore-ann 
the muscular part ends in four tendons, which, after passing 
beneath the posterior annular ligament of the wrist, diverge 
as they proceed along the carpus and metacarpus to reaclf the 
fingers. Each tendon expands, and, being increased by ten¬ 
dinous fibres derived from the lumbricales and inter-osseous 
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muscles, forms a fibrous expansion (see fig. 113), which encases 
the back of the first and second digital phalanges, and termi¬ 
nates upon the third. It is attached to the second and third 
phalanges in the following manner. Opposite the second joint, 
the tendo« appears to divide into two fasciculi, which leave, 
apparently, an elliptic interval between them. The tendon, 
however, is not deficient at this part; it is much thinner than 
at the sides, and this thin middle portion is inserted into the 
base of the second phalanx. The two lateral parts, continuing 
onwards, are joined together towards the middle or lower part 
of tlie second phalanx ; and, having passed beyond this, arc in¬ 
serted into the last phalanx. On the index finger and the little 
finger the tendons are joined, before their divisiop, by those 
from the special extensors of those fingers. Moreover, the ten¬ 
don furnished from the common extensor to the fore-finger is 
separate from the rest; while the others are connected by trans¬ 
verse bands over the metacarpus. 

At its origin, this muscle lies between the extensor carpi 
radialis brevior and the extensor digiti minimi, and maintains 
the same relation as it descends towards the wrist. It covers 
the supinator radii brevis, the extensors of the thumb at their 
origin, and the indicator. A synovial membrane encases the 
tendons as they pass under the annular ligament. 

Extensor minimi digiti (extensor proprius aurrcularis,—Alb.) 
(fig. 115,®).—The extensor of the little finger is usually united 
with the common extensor. It is placed between that muscle 
and ijic extensor carpi ulnaris. It arises, in common with the 
extensor communis, by a thin tendinous part, giving origin to a 
slender bundle of fleshy fibres. The tendon in which it ends 
passes through a ring in the annular ligament appropriated to 
itself, and joins with the fourth digital tendon of the common 
extensor, conjointly with which it expands upon the posterior 
surface of the phalanges of the little finger. 

Extensor carpi ulnaris (ulnaris externus, — Alb.) (fig. 
115,'^) lies towards the ulnar border of the fore-arm, being 
extended from the external condyle to the root of the little 
finger. It arises from the external condyle of the humerus, 
by the common tendon and an elongation from it: from the 
ulna, for some space below the anconeus : and from the fascia 
of the arm. The muscular fibres derived -from this source 
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incline somewhat inwards, and end in a tendon, which runs 
through a special groove in the carpal end of the ulna, and, 
after passing between the carpus and annular ligament, is 
inserted into the posterior extremity of the metacarpal bone, 
sustaining the little finger.—Like the foregoing mujcles, it is 
covered only by the skin and fascia, and it conceals the supina¬ 
tor brevis in part, as well as the extensor of the index finger. 

BRACHIAL REGION (DEEP POSTERIOR). 

The deep-seated muscles on the back of the arm are all less 
in size and length than the superficial set, from which they are 
readily distinguishable by the obliquity of their direction. 

Dissection .—When the long extensors which arise from the external con¬ 
dyle have been examined, they may be detached from their origin, and 
<lrawn outwards, so as to expose those which lie deeply between, or on the 
bones. The supinator brevis and anconeus, both short muscles, and oblique 
in the direction of their fibres, will be seen close below the elbow-joint, 
whilst the extensors of the thumb, and the indicator, lie obliquely over the 
middle and lower part of the radius. 

JExtefisnr ossis metacarpi pollicis (fig. 116,^^) (abductor 
longus pollicis manus,—Alb.)—This muscle, the extensor of 
the metacarpal bone of the thumb, which is the largest of the 
deep extensor muscles, descends obliquely over the bones of the 
fore-arm, from the posterior to the outer side, lying immediately 
below the border of the supinator brevis. Tt arises from the 
external surface of the ulna, and from the inter-osseous ligament 
and the radius, as it crosses each ; its fleshy belly ends in.e ten¬ 
don, which passes through a groove in the outer border of 
the radius, common to it and the extensor of the first pha¬ 
lanx of the thumb, and is inserted into the base of the me¬ 
tacarpal bone of the thumb. 

The origin and upper part of the muscle are concealed by 
the common extensor, but it becomes superficial where it lies on 
the external border of the radius ; and, whilst passing over the 
carpus, its tendon crosses those of the radial extensors. 

Extensor primi internodii pollicis (extensor minor pollicis 
manus,—Alb.)—The extensor of the first phalanx (fig. 116,®) 
is much smaller than the preceding, and lies close to iti lower 
border. The muscle arises from the inter-osseous ligament 
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and radius, and slightly, if at all, from the ulna ; it takes the 

same direction as the abductor, which it 
accompanies through the groove in the 
radius, and over the corresponding bor¬ 
der of the carpus. The tendon proceeds 
onwards to the thumb, and is inserted 
into tlic upper end of its first phalanx. 

Extensor secundi internodii pollicis 
(extensor major pollicis manus,—Alb.) 
—The extensor of the second phalanx 
(fig. 116,'*) is much larger than the 
preceding muscle, which it partly co¬ 
vers ; its direction is obliquely down¬ 
wards and forwards from the ulna to the 
thumb. It arises from the back part 
of the ulna, immediately below the great 
abductor, and from the adjacent part of 
the inter-osseous ligament. The fleshy 
belly derived from these attachments soon 
ends in a tendon, whiclf is bound down 
in a separate compartment by the an¬ 
nular ligament, and runs through the 
narrow oblique groove (specially appro¬ 
priated to it) at the middle of the carpal 
end of the radius, to be inserted into the base of the second 
phalanx of the thumb. 



A part of the tendon of tlie extensor ossis metacarpi is often found to ter¬ 
minate In the upper end of die abductor pollicis.—The extensor primi inter¬ 
nodii is not unfrequently united with the extensor of the metacarpal bone, 
and only a slender tendinous filament reaches the first phalanx.—A 
{lortion of the third muscle (extensor secundi internodii) has been found 
attached to the first phalanx. 


Whilst passing along the groove, the tendon of this muscle is 
separated from those of the other extensors of the thumb, by the 
groove which lodges the radial extensors; and near the base of 
the first metacarpal bone, the radial artery is lodged in the in¬ 
terval which separates them. 


* The deep-seated mhscles of the back of the fore-ann, with the dorsal 
inter-osseous of the hand. 1. Supinator brevis. 2. Extensor ossis meta- 
3. Extensor primi internodii, and 4. Extensor secundi intemodii 
pollicis. 5. Extensor indicis. 6, 9. Dorsal inter-osseous muscles. 
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Extensor indicis (fig. 116,*) (indicator).—The extensor of Extens-ind. 
the index finger is nearly of the same size as the preceding 
muscle, whose lower border it accompanies. It arises from the 
posterior surface of the ulna, about its middle, also from the in¬ 
ter-osseous ligament. The tendon, which is conti^jued from 
the muscular part, passes, together with the common extensor, with comm, 
beneath the annular ligament, comes in contact with the digital amiTligt. " 
tendon of the latter, which is destined for the index finger, and Oii finger 
unites with it to form the tendinous expansion ; and through it ixtenso””^ 
both are inserted into the posterior surface of the second and 
third phalanges, in the manner mentioned in the description of 
the common extensor muscle. 

The supinator brevis (supinator radii brevis,—Cowper) (fig. Supin.brev. 
116,^) is a short triangular muscle, lying in close contact with 
the bones, and extended obliquely from the outer condyle of of radius, 
the humerus to the upper third of the radius, over whieh it is 
curved. It arises from the external condyle, and from the ex- Origin, 
ternal lateral ligament, as far as its insertion jnto the annular 
ligament of the radius, also from a rough ridge and a depressed 
surface below the sigmoid cavity of the ulna. The fibres of the 
muscle, derived from these points of attachment, as well as 
from a tendinous expansion over the muscle, pass obliquely Insertion, 
round the upper part of the radius, covering it, and connected 
with it, except at its inner side. 

The supinator brevis is covered by several muscles. It lies Covere el- 
on the ligaments at the outer side of the elbow-joint; and the 
posterior branch of the inusculo-spiral nerve passes throu^ji its 
fibres. By means of a notch in the anterior margin, it is notched 
adapted to the bicipital tuberosity of the radius. biceps. 

Combined Actions .—These muscles act on the fingers and hand in the first 
instance, and then, by a continuance of their effort, on the fore-arm, which 
they assist in extending. The common extensor, as well as those of the 
thumb, the fore-finger, and little finger, are, from their situation and attach¬ 
ments, the direct antagonists of the flexors ; the latter, however, being, from 
their size and number, the more powerful agents. If the bones of the 
thumb be drawn inwards to the palm, as when an object is firmly grasped, 
their extensor muscles may, by reason of the obliquity of their direction, 
assist in supinating the hand. Their names indicate their more ordinary 
action. The anconeus assists the triceps in extcndiil)g the fore-arm.* The 
supinator brevis turns the radius on its axis, so as to bring the hand into the 
supine position. 
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MUSCLES OF THE HAND. 

The muscles of the palmar surface of the hand admit of 
being divided into three sets or groups, viz. those of the thumb, 
those of ttte little finger, and thirdly, those placed in the middle 
of the palm. The extensors, which have been described in the 
foregoing pages, and the dorsal inter-ossei, are the only muscles 
on the back of the hand. 

Dissection .—The first step in the <lissection of the hand consists in ex¬ 
posing the palmar fascia in its entire extent. (See its description among 
the structures of tlie same class.) For tliis purpose a transverse incision 
may be made at tlie wrist, down to the annular ligament; for, as the fascia 
arises from it, it aifords an easy guide to that membrane. The integument 
may then be raised, and reflected forwards to the fingers, or to either side. 
When the fascia has been examined, it may be detached from its connexion 
with the annular ligament, and removed altogether; by which means the 
flexor tendons, the superficial arch of arteries, and the branches of the ulnar 
and median nerves, are brought into view. The digital prolongations of 
these ditferent structures can, in the next place, be traced along the fingers 
by merely removing the integument. The short muscles of the thumb, and 
those of the little finger, may next engage attention. But it will not be 
necessary to add anything to what is stated in the description of the muscles, 
as they arc placed in their anatomical order, care being also tahen to in¬ 
dicate their situation and general characters, so that no mistake can occur. 
Deep in the i)ahn of the hand are situated one set of inter-ossci muscles ; 
these cannot be seen until the flexor tendons are all removed. The ex¬ 
tensor tendons must be displaced, in order to expose fully the dorsal inter- 
ossci. Particular attention should be paid to the position of the su}>crficial 
palmar arch of arteries, as well as to its digital branches. 


EXTERNAL PALMAR REGION:—THENAR.* 

(musci.es of the thumb.) 

The fleshy mass which forms the ball of the thumb consists of 
four muscles, which are inserted into its metacarpal bone and 
the first phalanx—one to the former, and three to the latter. 


* “ Graeci prominentiores partes palmarum appellant dimpa, dcducto vo- 
cabulo djrd tov deivttv (Bevtiv), h percutiendo. Alii non omnes prominen- 
tiorcs palmse partes sic appellatas cxistimant, sed cas tantum quae pollici 
subii<^untur,” &c. ^jplanus, “ Anthropol.” 1. 5, c. 20. 

Riolanus himself, however, used the word to designate one of the muscles, 
and applied the name “ antithenar ” to another. Winslow adopted and 
extended that plan of naming the muscles. 
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The abductor poUtcis (abductor brevis pollicis manus,— 

Alb.) (fig. 117/) is a flat, narrow muscle, placed immediately 
beneath the skin. It arises from the annular ligament of the 
wrist ’, and from the os trapezium, and proceeds outwards and 
forwards, to be inserted, by a short thin tendon, int» the base 
of the first phalanx of the thumb, at its radial border.—The 
muscle is superficial in its entire extent, and rests on the op- 
ponens pollicis. 

Opponens pollicis manus Wly^ fig. 118,®).—The part Opp.poll 
of the muscular substance ^ 

thus named is triangular 
in shape and is placed be¬ 
neath the preceding, but 
its borders project late¬ 
rally, so as to be percep¬ 
tible at each side of it. 

The fibres arise from the 
annular ligament and from 
the os trapezium, and 
thence proceed outwards 
and forwards, to be insert¬ 
ed into the whole length of 
the metacarpal bone of the 
thumb at its radial border. 

One surface is covered 
by the abductor and inte¬ 
gument, the other rests on bones and ligaments. 

Flexor brevis pollicis manus .—This is larger than either of 
the preceding muscles, beneath which it is placed. Its carpal 
extremity is divided into two processes or heads®,®, the interval 
between which transmits the tendon of the long flexor. One of 
these, which is anterior, ajid therefore superficial, relatively to 
the other, arises from the inner surface of the annular ligament, 
and from the os trapezium ; the other is attached to the os tra- 
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* The muscles and tendons of the palm—a portion of the tendons of the 
superficial flexor has been cut away to show the deep flexor and the lura- 
bricales. 1. Tendon of flexor carpi radialis. 2. That of flexor carpi 
ulnaris ending at the pisiform bone. 3. Anterior annular ligament of the 
carpus. 4. Abductor pollicis. 5. Opponens. 6, 6. Flexor Wvis ; and 7. 
Adductor pollicis. 8. Abductor, and 9. Flexor brevis minimi digiti. 10. 
Lumbricales. 
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pezoides and os magnum. The fleshy fibres from these points 
of origin soon unite to form a single mass, but this again re¬ 
solves itself into two short processes, which are inserted into 
the opposite borders of the base of the first phalanx of the 
thumb, in each of these tendons of insertion a sesamoid bone 
is placed, where it passes over the first joint of the thumb; 
and one of them is connected with the abductor, and the other 
with the adductor. 

Adductor poUicis manus 117,^ ; fig. 118,'*).—The ad¬ 
ductor of the thumb is partly placed in the fold of skin between 
the thumb and the index finger, being extended from the meta¬ 
carpal bone that sustains the middle finger, to the base of the 
first phalanx of the thumb. Its form is triangular, and the 
base is attached to the former bone, the apex to the latter. It 
arises from the palmar border of the third metacarpal bone, 
from which the fibres proceed outwards, converging to a short 
tendon, which is inserted into the base of the first phalanx of 
the thumb, where its fibres are blended with the inner insertion 
of the short flexor (fig. 118,^). 

Near its origin this muscle is covered by the tendons of the 
flexor muscles ; a portion of it is subcutaneous. 

Combined Actions .—Tlie names applied to the muscles of the thumb suf¬ 
ficiently indicate their actions and use ; they arc eight in all, and may be 
arranged as follows. In the first place, it should be recollected that there 
are three movable osseous pieces in the thumb, so articulated ns to admit of 
the four movements of extension, flexion, abduction, and adduction. There 
are three extensors, one for each bone, viz., the extensor of the metacarpal 
bone, and those of the first and second phalanges; these are long muscles, 
placed on the dorsal aspect of the fore-arm and hand. Opposed in situation 
and action to these are the three flexors, lying on the palmar asjject of the 
thumb, viz. the opponetis (which may be considered a flexor of the meta- 
carj)al bone), the flexor brevis, or flexor of the first phalanx, and flexor lon- 
gus, which is the flexor of the second phalanx. There remain the abductor 
and adductor, which likewise are opposed to one another in situation and 
action ; one being superficial and external, and therefore well calculated to 
draw the thumb away from the fingers, whilst the other is intemal and deep- 
seated, and thereby enabled to approximate it to them. If these moving 
powers be made to act successively, circumduction is perfonned ; or, in other 
words, the thumb moves so as to describe a cone, whose summit is at its 
carpal Articulation, and base at the line traversed by its extremity. 
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INTERNAL PALMAR REGION:—HYPOTHENAR. 
(muscles of the little finger.) 

The thick fleshy mass at the inner border of the hand also 
consists of four muscles. One of them is cutaneous, the others 
arc the proper muscles of the little finger. 

Palmaris brevis (fig. 112,^'^).—This is a very small “ cu¬ 
taneous ” muscle. It forms a thin and square plane of pale 
fibres placed immediately beneath the skin. It arises from 
the annular ligament and palmar fascia, from which its fibres 
proceed transversely inwards, and are inserted into the skin along 
the inner border of the palm of the hand.—It is superficial to 
the muscles of the little finger and the ulnar artery and nerve ; 
but these parts are covered immediately, and separated from the 
palmaris brevis by a thin elongation of the palmar fascia. 

Abductor digiti miitimi manus (fig. 117,®).—The abductor 
of the little finger runs along the ulnar border of the palm of 
the hand, arising by tendinous fibres from the pisiform bone®, 
and annular ligament, where they are blended with the insertion 
of the flexor carpi ulnaris. The fleshy belly, of which the 
muscle consists, ends in a tendon, which is inserted into the 
base of the first phalanx of the little finger at its ulnar 
border.—The muscle rests on the fifth metacarpal bone, and 
on the “ opponens” of the little finger, and is covered by the 
palmaris brevis and palmar fascia. 

The flexor brevis digiti minimi (fig. 117,^) is placed on the 
same plane with the abductor, lying to its outer side and joined 
with it at the insertion, so that in this situation both constitute 
but one muscle. But at their origin, where an interspace exists 
between them, they are separated by the deep palmar branch of 
the ulnar nerve, and the communicating branch of the artery. 
It arises from the anterior surface of the annular ligament, and 
from the unciform bone, and is inserted into the base of the 
first phalanx of the little finger in connexion with the preceding 
muscle.—In some instances the flexor does not exist, in which 
cases the abductor is found larger than usual. From this cir¬ 
cumstance, as well as from its position and direction, it may be 
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inferred that, in addition to 
its ordinary action of abduc¬ 
tion, the last-named muscle 
can become also a flexor. 

Opponens digiti minimi 
(adductor ossis' metacarpi 
digiti minimi,—Alb.) (fig. 
118,®).—This muscleis some¬ 
what triangular* in its form, 
and placed under cover of 
the others. It arises from 
the annular ligament, and 
from the hooked process of 
the unciform bone®; from 
these points the fibres incline 
forwards and inwards, to be 
inserted into a large part of 
the fifth metacarpal bone. 


MIDDLE PALMAE EEGION. 

The muscles placed in the space intervening between the two 
borders of the hand, are the lumbricalcs and inter-ossei. The 
former have been already described with the flexor digitorum 
profundus. 

The inter-osseous muscles (inter-ossei) occupy the intervals 
between the bones (metacarpal), and are named from that cir- 
'cumstance. They extend from the sides of those bones to the 
first row of phalanges (metacarpo-phalangiens lateraux,—Chaus- 
sier) ; and are divided into two sets, viz., those which are visible 
at the dorsal aspect of the metacarpus, and those seen only in 
the palm. 

The dorsal inter-osseous muscles (inter-ossei externi v. bici- 
pites) (fig. 116,® ® ®) are four in number, and occupy each one of 
the spaces between the metacarpal bones. They are named, like 
the spaces, numerically, from without inwards (fig. 119,^ ® * *). 
One of them is known as the abductor indicis, and placed 

——t.------ - - - .. . . — . 

* Chiefly the deep-seated muscles of the hand. 1. Pronator quadratus. 
2. Opponens; 3. Flexor brevis; and 4. Adductor pollicis. 6. Opponens 
digiti minimi. 6. Unciform bone. 7, 8. Inter-osseous muscles. 
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Fig 119.* 



amongst some of the other groups of muscles, though in 
position, mode of attachment, and 
structure, it is strictly an inter¬ 
osseous muscle. The general cha¬ 
racters of these muscles are as 
follows: — They lie between the 
metacarpal bones, and appear on 
their dorsal aspect, yet project into 
the palm, where they are shown in 
fig. 118,'*^ They arise from the 
contiguous sides of the bones be¬ 
tween which they are placed, but 
more extensively from the metacar¬ 
pal bone supporting the finger into 
which the muscle is inserted, and 
the fibres from these sources con¬ 
verge to a common tendon placed in 

the middle. The two parts or heads of this double origin arc 
separated, at the upper extremity, by a narrow angular interval, 
in which a perforating arterial branch passes from one surface 
of the hand to the other. Lastly, the tendon of insertion of 
each terminates partly in the first phalanx at the side of its 
base, and partly also by joining with the tendon of the common 
extensor muscle on the dorsum of the finger (fig. 113). 

The ^rst dorsal inter-osseous muscle (fig. 116,®) (abductor 
indicis) is larger than the others, and lies in the interval be¬ 
tween the thumb and the index finger. It arises by two Jieads, 
of which one, external and larger, is attached to the ulnar 
border of the first metacarpal bone at its upper part, the other 
to the contiguous margin of the second in nearly its whole 
length, the angular interval between them serving to transmit the 
radial artery into the palm of the hand. Both soon unite, and 
become inserted, by a thin tendon, on the outer side of the index 
finger, in the manner stated above. The second dorsal inter¬ 
osseous muscle lies in the second metacarpal space. It arises from 
both bones, and terminates on the middle finger at its outer side. 
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* The dorsal inter-osseous muscles of the right hand, and their con¬ 
nexion with the tendons of the long extensor muscles of the fingers, are here 
represented. 
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third on The tAtrd, similarly placed in the third metacarpal space, is in- 
^*mid*^e serted likewise into the middle finger, but on the opposite side 
finger. to the preceding. And the fourth, lying in the corresponding 

tanerrideof sp^ce, is inserted into the ulnar side of the ring finger. 

Thus :■»-the index finger is furnished with one of these 
muscles, and it is placed on the outer side; the ring finger, 
likewise, with one, but situated on the opposite (inner) side; 
and the middle finger has two muscles, one on each side. 
From this position the muscles are calculated to separate the 
fingers, and thus to increase the breadth of the hand. Or, ac¬ 
cording to the ingenious method of explaining their action, 
suggested by M. Cruveilhier, they “move the fingers from an 
imaginary line passed longitudinally through the. middle of 
the hand, i. e. the middle of the middle finger. See the 
figure (119). The dorsal muscles, then, are abductors of the 
fingers. 

The palmar inter-osseous muscles (inter-ossei interni) lie 
p. ^ rather on the palmar surface of the 

bones than in their intervals ; and, 
as they are here mixed up with the 
preceding set (fig. 118), these 
should be removed, in order to 
facilitate the examination of the 
palmar series. They are three in 
number, and are named on the 
same principle as the dorsal mus¬ 
cles (fig. 120,‘ ® ®). Each arises 
from one metacarpal bone—that 
supporting the finger for which it is 
destined,—and terminates like the 
dorsal muscles in a small tendon, 
which is inserted into the base of the 
first phalanx at its side, and like¬ 
wise joins with the common extensor tendon. 

The first palmar inter-osseous ^ muscle arises from the second 
metacarpal bone on its ulnar side, and is inserted at the same 
side of the index finger. The second^ arises from the radial 



* The palmar inter-osscouB muscles are shown in connexion with the 
bones of the right hand. 
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side of the fourth metacarpal bone, and is inserted on the same 
side of the ring-finger. The third^ arises from the radial side 
of the fifth metacarpal bone, and is inserted into the little finger. 

The palmar inter-osseous are opponents of the dorsal muscles. 
Each moves the finger towards its fellows, or towards tl^e middle 
of the hand ; they are, therefore, adductors of the fingers. 

Actions .—Besides the influence they exert in separating: the fingers and 
bringing them together, which has been already noticed, the inter-osseous 
muscles may, to a certain extent, assist the extensor communis in extend¬ 
ing or drawing back the fingers; and again, if the fingers be but slightly 
bent, as the direction of tlie inter-ossei in that position forms an angle with 
that of the phalanges, they may assist in drawing them to the palm of the 
hand, that is, in flexing them. 


ABUOMINAl, REGION. 

The abdomen is surrounded, except in the situation of the 
spine, by muscular and fibrous structures, which are called its 
“ walls” or “ parietes.” The fibrous structure is usually consi¬ 
dered an offset from the lateral muscles—these (the muscles) 
being said to end in the membranes or aponeuroses. 

At each side, the abdominal wall is formed of muscular sub¬ 
stance only, and consists of three muscular strata, the fibres 
of which are disposed in different directions. Viewing them 
as extending from behind towards the anterior part of the body, 
the fibres of the first stratum or muscle are directed obliquely 
downwards; those of the second, obliquely upwards; of the 
third, transversely. And they are named accordingly,—‘‘•de¬ 
scending oblique,” “ ascending oblique,” and “ transverse.” 
The first two are also distinguished as “external” and “in¬ 
ternal,” on account of the position they hold one with respect 
to the other. 

In front, the abdomen is bounded by aponeurotic as well as 
muscular structure. The former, being continued from the 
lateral muscles, is in layers, between which is placed a single 
muscle, close to the middle line on each side. The fleshy 
fibres of the muscle found in this situation have a vertical 
or straight course, and from this circumstance it is named 
“ rectus.” 

The posterior is much the thickest part of the abdominal 
parietes, for here the vertebrae and the large muscles of the 
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back enter into its composition. Exclusive of these, and ante¬ 
riorly to them, layers of thin fibrous membrane extend from the 
“ transverse” muscle to the vertebrm, encasing a single muscle, 
as in front. This muscle reaches between the ilium and the 
last rib,^nd is square; it is named “ quadratus lumborum.” 
And the membrane is called the “ lumbar fascia.” 

The structures above briefly noticed as constituting the walls 
of the abdomen, extend on each side from the middle line in 
front to the vertebral column, and occupy the interval between 
the ribs and sternum on the one hand, and the pelvis on the other. 
As their extent depends in a great measure on the interval to be 
filled up, a glance at the skeleton will show the length the 
muscles and membranes must have in different positions, and 
will make it evident that on the fore-part of the abdomen they 
must have considerably greater length than on the posterior or 
lateral aspect. To the above general statement concerning the 
length of these structures the external oblique muscle affords an 
exception, inasmuch as it reaches for some space above the mar¬ 
gin of the ribs, and in so far forms a portion of the walls of the 
thorax. 

The parts just reviewed in their combination will now be 
examined singly. 

Dissection. To expose the external oblique muscle: — When commencing 
the dissection of the abdominal muscles, an incision may be made through 
the skin from the ensiform cartilage to the umbilicus, and another from 
thence to the most depending part of the margin of the thorax. The angu¬ 
lar flap of skin, bounded by these lines, may be easily reflected by com¬ 
mencing at its point, and taking tlie tendinous fibres of the external oblique 
muscle as a guide, each stroke of the scalpel being directed obliquely upwards 
and outwards. The flap should be reflected until its base, or attached border, 
is brought on a line with the ensiform cartilage, or somewhat higher, which 
is necessary in order to expose the digitated processes of the muscle and their 
intermixture with those of the serratus magnus. An incision may, in the 
next place, be carried horizontally inwards from the anterior superior spinous 
process of the ilium to the linca alba, and there met by another drawn down 
from the umbilicus. The enclosed flap of skin should be reflected back to 
the posterior part of the lumbar region. If it be required to exhibit the 
muscle in its entire extent, the portion of integument still remaining on the 
lower part oT the abdomen may be divided by ati incision drawn from the 
pubetf upwards, and the flap reflected down over Poupart’s ligament. For 
the present, however, we shall leave untouched the integument, muscle, &c. 
in the iliac region, as they will require to be examined attentively when 
treating of the dissection of the parts connected with hernia. 
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The external oblique muscle of the abdomen, (fig. 109,®) Extern, 
(obliquus extemus abdominis; obliquus descendens; costo- 
abdominalis; ilio-pubi-costo-abdominalis,) the largest of the largest of 
three lateral muscles, is situated on the lateral and anterior 
parts of the abdomen, and consists of two parts: one, ^uscular, 
occupies the side of the abdomen; the other, aponeurotic, ex¬ 
tends over the fore-part of that cavity. 

Broad, thin, and irregularly quadrilateral in form, this muscle 
arises from the anterior surfaces of the eight or nine inferior Origin, 
ribs, by fibres arranged in so many angular processes, named 
digitations. These are placed between similarly formed parts 
(digitations) of the serratus magnus and latissimus dorsi (five Inter-digit, 
in connexion with the former, and three or four with the latter), 
in the manner the fingers of one hand may be interposed be- dorsi. 
tween those of the other; and it is from this circumstance that 
the processes are named. The lower and the upper digitations 
of the muscle are connected with the ribs near their cartilages; 
but those in the middle are attached at some distance ffom 
them ; the lowest embraces the point of the twelfth rib. The 
fleshy fibres from the last ribs pass down in nearly a vertical End of 
direction to be inserted into the external margin of the crista 
ilii, the anterior half of its length; all the rest incline down¬ 
wards and forwards, and terminate in tendinous fibres, which 
form a broad aponeurosis^^. 

This structure (the aponeurosis of the external oblique), Aponeuro- 
which is wider at the lower than at the upper part, and is larger • 

than that of either of the other abdominal muscles, covers the 
fore part of the abdomen, and terminates by uniting with covers 
that of the opposite muscle along the median line^®, from the 
ensiform cartilage to the symphysis pubis. The upper part 
of the aponeurosis is connected with the larger pectoral muscle. 

Its lower fibres are closely aggregated together, ^nd extended Pouparfs 
across from the anterior superior spinous process of the ilium to 
the os pubis, in the form of a broad band^^, which is called 
Fallopius’, or, more commonly, Pouparfs ligament. This 
band is curved at the middle and outer part, the convexity of 
the curve being directed towards the thigh; and it is connected 
with the fascia lata of the thigh. 

Near the pubes the fibres of the aponeurosis diverge from one Ext.abdom. 
another, leaving between them a triangular o))ening, called the 
external abdominal riwg^“, for the passage of the spermatic 

2 A 2 
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cord in the male, and the round ligament in the female. The 
direction of this opening is upwards and outwards, its base 
being formed by the crista of the os pubis, and the sides by the 
two sets of diverging fibres, called its pillars. One of these is 
attached ^o the anterior surface of the symphysis pubis, inter¬ 
lacing with the corresponding fibres of the oj)posite muscle; 
the other pillar, which is the part before mentioned as Poupart's 
ligament, is external and inferior to the preceding, and is fixed 
to the spinous process of the pubes; whilst a third portion, 
reflected backwards and outwards from the latter, with which 
it is continuous, is inserted along the pectineal line. This last 
small part is triangular in form, and nearly horizontal in direc¬ 
tion, and is considered to be a third insertion of the muscle into 
the pubes. It is in reality but a portion of the internal ex¬ 
tremity of Poupart’s ligament, which being expanded has here a 
broad connexion with the bone. Upon the aponeurosis at its 
lower part are laid a series of transverse fibres, most of which 
commencing from a narrow bundle over the outer part of Pou¬ 
part’s ligament, are directed inwards, and cross the fibres of 
the structure on which they are laid, binding them together. 
And a delicate web stretched between the “ pillars” of the 
abdominal ring, and hence named inter-columnar fascia, gives 
a very thin prolongation downwards to the cord occupying 
that aperture. 

The external oblique muscle is covered by the superficial 
fascia, which in some cases is loaded with a large quantity of 
fat. ^ It conceals the internal oblique muscle and the intercpstal 
musefes. The posterior margin is overlapped by the latissimus 
dorsi, or the two muscles are separated by a small interval. 

To expose the internal oblique muscle :—When the external oblique muscle 
has been examined, it may be detached and reflected so as to bring into view' 
the one subjaq|nt to it, by cutting through its muscular fibres midway be¬ 
tween its digitations and the margin of the ribs. Its posterior, or free 
border, will be found extending from the last rJb to the crista of the ilium, 
and can be readily distinguished from the internal oblique muscle by the 
diflferent course of its fibres. When this is effected, the fleshy fibres can be 
dissected from the crista ilii, as far as its spine, and the whole plane of muscle 
turned over to the opposite side. The internal oblique is thus exposed for 
two-thIMs of its extent. 

The internal oblique muscle, (fig; 109,**) (obliquus intemus ; 
obliquus ascendens; ilio-abdominalis ; ilio-lumbo-costi-abdomi- 
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nalis,) placed under cover of the preceding, is of an irregularly 
quadrilateral form. The fleshy fibres arise inferiorly from the 
external half, not unfrequently from two-thirds of the inner sur¬ 
face of Poupart’s ligament, from the crista ilii for two-thirds of 
its length, also from the lumbar fascia (page 362)# From 
these attachments the fibres of the muscle pass in different 
directions, to be inserted as follows: those from Poupart’s liga¬ 
ment, which are usually paler than the rest, arch downwards and 
inwards, over the spermatic cord, or the round ligament of the 
uterus, to be fixed into the crista of the pubes, and also for some 
way into the pectineal line, conjointly with those of the trans- 
versalis muscle, and behind the tendon of the external oblique 
where it is inserted into that line. A small interval is left be¬ 
tween the lower margin of the muscle and the inner end of 
Poupart’s ligament. The fibres, from the anterior part of the 
crista ilii, pass horizontally inwards, whilst the rest ascend 
obliquely, and terminate, some in an aponeurosis expanded in 
front of the abdomen, the rest at the lower margin of the carti¬ 
lages of the last four ribs, on a plane corresponding with the 
internal inter-costal muscles. 

The aponeurosis continues the muscle to the middle line in 
front, where it joins with that from the opposite side of the 
body, and extends from the margin of the thorax to the pubes. 
It is wider at the upper than the lower end. At the outer 
border of the rectus muscle this structure divides into two layers, 
one passing before, the other behind that muscle; and they reunite 
at its inner border, so as to enclose it in a sheath. The anterior 
layer becomes identified with the aponeurosis of the external 
oblique muscle, and the posterior one with that of the trans- 
versalis. The upper border of the posterior lamina is attached 
lo the margin of the first false rib, and the last true one, as 
well as to the ensiform cartilage. Towards the Iqwer part of 
the abdomen, (betweei^ the umbilicus and the pubes,) the 
aponeurosis is undivided and is altogether in front of the rectus. 

The internal oblique muscle is covered by the external 
oblique, and behind, to a small extent, by the latissimus dorsi, 
with whose tendon it is connected, and through its medium may 
be said to be continued to the spines of the vertebrae. If lies 
on the transversalis. At the anterior ends of the last two 
inter-costal spaces the fibres are continuous with those of the 
last two layers of internal inter-costal muscles. 
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To expose the transversalis muscle x —When the examination of the internal 
oblique muscle has been completed, it is said to be difficult to detach it 
without injuring the muscle beneath it; yet, if just above the spine of the 
ilium the fibres be rendered tense by pressing the thumb and fore-finger of 
the left hand on them, and so straining the interval, they can be divided, 
with pcrfeol precision, without interfering with the subjacent muscle; for 
the fibres arc retracted when divided, and, after about throe parts are cut 
through, the cellular interval between the muscles begins to be perceived, 
which, wdth the difference in the direction of their fibres, affords an unerring 
guide to their line of separation. Moreover, near the spine and crista of the 
ilium, these muscles arc separated by the circumflex (ilii) vessels; and this 
is the part usually selected for cutting through the internal oblique, in order 
to expose the transversalis. When the line of separation is found, the mus¬ 
cular fibres should be detached from the crista ilii far back towards the 
lumbar region ; after which they may be dissected from the cartilages of the 
ribs by insinuating the scalpel between the two planes of ^res, and then 
turning it so as to cut outwards. In this way the internal oblique muscle 
may be detached from its connexions, and reflected to the opposite side, so 

I’lie transversalis muscle (fig. 
121,*) (transversalis v. transversus 
abdominis; lumbo-abdominalis) is 
subjacent to the internal oblique, 
and of the same form. It arises 
from the iliac half of Poupart’s 
ligament: from the inner margin of 
the crista ilii for three-fourths of 
its length : from the cartilages of 
the last six or seven ribs on their 
inner surface: and, in the space 
intennediate between the crista ilii 
and the ribs, from an aponeurosis 
which is attached to the transverse 
processes of the lumbar vertebrae 
(see fixscia lumborum). From these 
different pWnts of origin the fibres 
pass horizontally forwards, and near 
the border of the rectus muscle they 

*1,2. Externul at»d internal inter-costal muscles. 3. Rectus. 4. Trans¬ 
versals ; and 6, its aponeurosis. 6. The conjoined tendon of internal oblique 
and transversalis. 7. The internal abdominal ring.—The deficiency of tlie 
posterior lamina of the sheath of the rectus, whicli^occurs towards the lower 
end, is not indicated in this figure. 
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end in an aponeurosis®, which unites with the posterior layer of 
the internal oblique, and, together with it, joins with that of 
the opposite side at the linca alba. The inferior fibres curve 
downwards, and are inserted into the crista of the os pubis, and 
into the pectineal line. This insertion is so intiinately con¬ 
nected with that of the internal oblique, that both together 
have received the name of the conjoined tendon^ of these 
muscles. At its attachment to the under surface of the carti¬ 
lages of the ribs, the transversalis digitates with the diaphragm, 
and is continuous with that muscle in the last two inter-costal 
spaces. This muscle is lined by the fascia transversalis, which 
separates it from the peritonseum. 

The lower parts of the three foregoing muscles, and the 
manner of their connexion with the spermatic cord, or the round 
ligament of the uterus, together with the cremaster muscle 
and other coverings given to the cord in this situation, will 
be considered in the account of the “ inguinal region.” 

To expose the rectus muscle :—The .slieath of the rectus muscle should in 
the next place be examined. When this is being done, the connexions of the 
sheath with transverse tendinous bands, which intersect the muscle, must be 
cut through. Its anterior layer must be divided in its whole length, by an 
incision drawn down from the margin of the thorax to the pubes, and re¬ 
flected off the rectus. By inserting the handle of the scalpel beneath the 
outer border of the muscle, it may be raised, and the posterior layer of 
the sheath brought into view. Ijsislly, if the muscle be cut across raid- 
way between the umbilicus and pubes, and the two parts drawn aside, the 
point at which the sheath is imperfect, posteriorly, can be determined by 
pushing the handle of the scalpel against it, so as to separate it from the 
subjacent membrane. 

Rectus abdominis (fig. 109,^®; fig. 121,®) (sterno-pubius).— 
This long, narrow, and flat muscle is situated at the fore part 
of the abdomen, separated from the muscle of the other side 
by a narrow interval, which however is wider at the upper 
than towards the lower end, and is occupied by tendinous 
structure (linea alba).* It arises from the pubes by two ten¬ 
dons, of which the internal is much the smaller, and is con¬ 
nected to the ligaments covering the pubic symphysis, while 
the external one is fixed to the crista of the bone. Expanding 
and becoming thinner at the upper end, the muscle is mserted 
into the cartilages of three ribs, (fifth, sixth, and seventh,) and 
usually by three distinct parts of unequal size. In some cases a 
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few fibres will be found attached to the ensiform cartilage. The 
fibres are interrupted by three irregular tendinous intersections 
(linea transversa), one of which corresponds with the umbilicus, 
another with the ensiform cartilage, and the third is intermediate 
between them. Their number is in some cases augmented to 
four or even five, and the additional intersections are then 
placed below the umbilicus. These bands do not usually pene¬ 
trate the whole substance of the muscle, and some of them 
extend only halfway across it.—The epigastric artery is plaeed 
behind the rectus muscle. 

The rectus is enclosed in a sheath (sheath of the recfws), 
formed by the aponeuroses of the abdominal muscles, in the fol¬ 
lowing manner:—The aponeurosis of the internal oblique, on 
arriving at the external border of the rectus, divides into two 
layers, of which the anterior one passes in front of this muscle, 
together with the aponeurosis of the external oblique, whilst the 
other is placed behind it, conjointly with that of the transversa- 
lis, and both are again united at the inner margin of the muscle 
along the linea alba. This arrangement obtains from the margin 
of the thorax, as far as to midway between the umbilicus and the 
pubes, but at this point all the aponeuroses pass in front of the 
rectus; so that the posterior part of its sheath is deficient in 
the lower third, the muscle being separated from the peri¬ 
tonaeum by the fascia transvcrsalis only. The deficieney in the 
sheath here indicated is usually marked by a well-defined lunated 
edge, whose concavity looks downwards towards the pubes. The 
sheath is firmly connected in front with the tendinous bands 
by which the muscle is intersected. 

The pyramidalis muscle, (fig. 109,”) triangular in its form, 
(the base being below, and the apex upwards,) and situated 
close to the linea alba, arises from the crista of the os pubis, 
and the ligaments of the symphysis, and, becoming narrow as it 
ascends, and extending over about a third of the interval between 
the umbilicus and pubes, is inserted into the linea alba, of which 
it may be considered as a tensor muscle. It is covered in front 
by the aponeuroses of the other muscles, and posteriorly rests on 
the rectus, to which it is in some degree accessory, for the size 
of the,lower part of that muscle is augmented when the pyrami- 
dalis is wanting. 
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This little muscle is often absent on one or both sides, and, in some in¬ 
stances, has been found to be double. It occasionally exceeds the ordinary 
length above stated. 

—Some tendinous structures, which have already been incident¬ 
ally referred to, require a special notice in this placg, viz. the 
linca alba, linea semi-lunaris, and lineaj transversae. 

The linea alba may be considered as a tendinous cord (fig. 
109,**^), extended perpendicularly downwards from the ensiform 
cartilage to the pubes, and formed by the juncture of the 
aponeuroses of the two obliqtie and the transverse muscles, the 
tendinous fibres being continued from the muscles of one side 
to those of the other. Some longitudinal fibres are distinguish¬ 
able towards its lower end. This structure is covered in front 
by the common integument; posteriorly it rests on the fascia 
transversalis, which separates it from the peritonaeum, and on 
each side it is limited by the recti muscles; it is therefore 
broader above than below, as these muscles diverge from one 
another in the former situation. In the linea alba below its 
middle is situated the umbilicus, which in the foetal state is a 
foramen for the transmission of the umbilical vein and arteries, 
but afterwards becomes obliterated. 

The lineae scmi-lunares are two curved tendinous lines extend¬ 
ing, one on each side, from the cartilage of the eighth rib to the 
tuberosity of the os pubis. They thus correspond with the ex¬ 
ternal borders of the recti muscles (the enclosed space being 
broad above and narrow below), and are formed by the aponeu¬ 
rosis of the internal oblique on each side, as it divides to enclose 
the rectus muscle. 

The linea transversa have been already noticed with the 
rectus muscle, as the tendinous bands which cross the substance 
of that muscle. 

The quadratus lumborum, (fig. 108,^®) (ilio-costalis,) situated 
deeply in the lumbar region close to the vertebral column, is in 
form irregularly quadrilateral, being somewhat broader below 
than above. One part arises by tendinous fibres from the crista 
of the ilium behind the middle, and from the ilio-lumbar liga¬ 
ment ; and it is inserted into the inferior border of the last rib 
for about half its length, and by four tendinous pointe into 
the transverse processes of the four superior lumbar vertebrse. 
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Another series of fibres, arising by two or three tendinous points 
from as many of the inferior transverse processes at their upper 
margins, passes in front of those inserted into the same processes, 
and joins with the part of the muscle attached to the rib. This 
muscle is gnclosed in a sheath resembling that of the rectus, but 
not so dense or firm in its structure (see the fascia lumborum). 

The number of the points of insertion of this muscle to the vertehi'se, and 
the extent of its connexion with the last rib, vary in diflFerent cases. It is 
in some instances attached to the last dorsal vertebra—the body or trans¬ 
verse process. 

Dissection to show the fascia lumborum .—If the internal oblique be traced 
back, its muscular fibres will be found to end in an aponeurosis, which 
becomes intimately connected externally with the latissimus dorsi, close to 
the border of the deep lumbar muscles, and internally with the membranous 
elongation from the transversalis. Now, if the aponeurosis of the latissimus 
be divided in the middle of its breadth, by an incision drawn from the 
ilium to the last rih, and the two parts reflected, the thick muss of lumbar 
muscles will be exposed; and if the handle of the scalpel be inserted 
beneath their outer border, they will be found to lie on a membrane, which 
is connected with the lumbar vertebrse on the one hand, and with the 
abdominal muscles on the other, being, in fact, a prolongation of one of the 
latter (the transversalis). The moss of lumbar muscles may now be cut 
across by two incisions, one opposite the last rib, the other at the crista ilii, 
and then removed altogether. When this is effected, if attention be directed 
to the internal oblique muscle, it will be found that after contracting adhe¬ 
sion with the fascia derived from the transversali.s, as above stated, it becomes 
likewise connected with the aponeurosis of the latissimus dorsi. In this 
stage of the dissection, an aponeurotic layer will be found stretched back 
from the transversalis to the transverse processes of the lumbar vertebrae. 
If this*be divided by a perpendicular incision from the last rib to the ilium, 
the quadratus lumborum will be exposed; and, if the external border of 
this muscle be raised, another thin layer will be found resting on its abdo¬ 
minal surface, and connected with the roots of the transverse processes. 

Fascia lumborum .—The two membranous layers now ex¬ 
posed to view have received this name. They extend back¬ 
wards from the transversalis muscle to the lumbar vertebr®, 
encasing the quadratus lumborum. That which is in front 
of this muscle is very thin, and is attached to the anterior part 
of the transverse processes of the vertebrse at their roots, and 
superiorly, where it is connected with the last rib, it forms the 
ligamentum arcuatum externum of the diaphragm. The pos¬ 
terior layer, which is much thicker than the preceding, and 
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may be considered aponeurotic, is attached to the points and 
the margins of the same (transverse) processes. It separates 
the quadratus lumborum from the large muscular mass behind it. 

The internal oblique muscle springs from the membranous 
elongation just noticed (the posterior one) ; and thg tendon of 
the latissimus dorsi is connected with it further back, viz. at 
the outer margin of the erector spinae. And thus, while the 
quadratus is sheathed by the layers of the lumbar fascia, the 
erector spinse is encased with one of the layers of that fascia 
and the tendon of the latissimus dorsi which are joined at its 
outer margin. 

Actions of the abdominal muscles .—The muscles here described not only 
enclose and ^support the abdominal viscera, but by their contractile power 
are capable of acting successively on them, on the thorax, and on the jjelvis. 
When the pelvis and thorax are fixed, the abdominal muscles can constrict 
the cavity and compress its viscera, particularly if the diaphragm be made 
to descend at the same time, as occurs in vomiting, or in the expulsion of 
the fujtus, of faeces, or urine. If the vertebral column be fixed, these 
muscles compress the lower border of the thorax, and so contribute to 
expiration. When it is intended to continue the effort, so as to pro<luce a 
forced expiration, the qtiadratus lumborum draws down the last rib, and 
makes it relatively the fixed point to which all the rest are drawn by their 
inter-costal muscles; but if the vertebral column be not fixed, the thorax 
maybe bent directly forwards, when the mtisclcs of both sides act; or it may 
be rotated to either side, should they act alternately. Thus, if the external 
oblique of the right side be made to act on the thorax, the first effect 
appears to be that of drawing its margin down towards the pelvis; but, if the 
effort be continued, the trunk will be rotated towards the opposite side. The 
left internal oblique will co-operate in this action, for the direction of its 
fibres coincides with that of the right external oblique. The pyrttmidales 
also contribute to the same effect, by rendering the linea alba tense. If the 
thorax be fixed,.the abdominal muscles may be made to act on the pelvis; 
thus, in the action of climbing, the trunk and arms being elevated and fixed, 
the pelvis is drawn upwards, either directly, or to one side, as a preparatory 
step to the elevation of the lower limbs. A similar effect may be produced 
when the trunk is in the horizontal position, for the pelvis may be drawn 
forward and flexed upon the vertebral column by the recti and pyramidales. 

COSTAI. REGION. 

Between the ribs we find two planes of muscular fibres 
filling up the intervening spaces, hence named “ inter-costal,”— 
upon the ribs posteriorly the levatores costarum, and at their 
inner surface, and in front, the triangulares sterni. 
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It is not necessary to prescribe any particular mode of ex¬ 
amining these, as they are necessarily exposed when the pectoral, 
the serratus, and external oblique muscles are removed. 

The inter-costal muscles arc disposed in the form of two 
thin planq^, one over the other, and named, from their relative 
position, “ external,” and “ internal.” 

The external inter-costal muscles (inter-costales extemi) are 
placed between the contiguous borders of each pair of ribs. 
There are, therefore, eleven such muscular layers on each side, 
the direction of the fibres of all being obliquely downwards and 
forwards (fig. 121,^). Their extent in each instance is from 
the tubercles of the ribs nearly to the external extremity of 
their cartilages. From this point a thin fascia is continued 
forwards to the sternum, overlaying the inner inter-costals. 
There are many tendinous fibres mixed up with the muscular 
structure. 

The external inter-costal muscles are covered by several 
large muscles, which are attached to the ribs. They conceal 
the corresponding internal muscle, the inter-costal nerves and 
vessels being interposed. 

'The internal inter-costal muscles, (inter-costalcs interni) (fig. 
placed under the preceding, are attached to the inner 
margins of the ribs and their cartilages. Commencing at the 
sternum in the spaces between the true ribs, and at the anterior 
extremities of the cartilages of the false ribs, they extend as 
far back as their angles. The fibres incline downwards and 
backwards, and decussate with or cross the former; but they 
are somewhat shorter and less oblique in their direction. 

The internal are separated from the external inter-costal 
muscles by the inter-costal vessels and nerves; 'they are lined 
internally by the pleura. 

Infra-costales (Verheyen). — In connexion with the inner 
surface of the ribs several small bundles of fleshy and tendinous 
fibres, which are thus named, will be found extending over two, 
and in some instances over three, inter-costal spaces. They have 
the same direction with the internal inter-costals, and are often 
described as parts of those muscles. The fasciculi vary in 
size and number, and may be found covering all the inter¬ 
costal spaces, except perhaps the first, but they are most 
constant on the lower ribs. 
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The levatores costarum (levatores breviores costarum,—Alb.) 
(fig. 108,^’^) are narrow, tendinous, and fleshy fasciculi, which 
extend obliquely downwards and forwards (in this particular 
resembling the external inter-costals), from the extremities of 
the transverse proeesses of the dorsal vertebrae, to inserted 
into the margins of the ribs between their angles and tubercles. 
Their fibres spread out and become flat at their insertion. 
Each rib receives one from the vertebra next above; there are 
therefore twelve muscles on each side, and that for the first 
rib is derived from the last cervical vertebra. 

The inferior muscles of this series divide into two parts, 
one of which is distributed as above stated, but the other con¬ 
sisting of longer fibres passes over one rib and terminates on 
the second below ; and thus each of these ribs receives muscular 
fibres from the transverse processes of two vertebrse. The 
longer bundles have been described as separate muscles under 
the name levatores longtores costarum (Albinus). 

The triangularis sterni (stemo-costales,—Verheyen) is a thin 
flat plane of muscular and tendinous fibres, placed within the 
thorax, immediately behind the costal cartilages. This muscle 
arises from the inner surface of the ensiform cartilage, and of the 
lower part of the sternum and the cartilages of the lower true 
ribs, from which its fibres pass outwards and upwards, diverging, 
the lowest horizontally, the rest obliquely, and approaching 
more and more the vertical direction towards the upper part of 
the muscle. It is inserted by digitations (which give to the 
outer margin a serrated appearance) into the cartilages qf the 
true ribs from the fifth to the second inclusive—on the lower 
border and inner surface of each. 

One surface of the triangularis sterni is in apposition with 
the parts just mentioned, together with the internal mammary 
artery and the internal inter-costal muscle; the other sifrface 
is in contact partly with the pleura, which is reflected upon it, 
and partly with the pericardium and the interval called anterior 
mediastinum. At the lower margin the fibres are continuous 
with those of the transversalis muscle. 

The triangularis sterni varies constantly in its extent and points of attach¬ 
ment in different bodies, and even on the opposite sides of the same Hhdy. 

Actions .—The two planes of inter-costals act simultaneously; and, as they 
decussate with one another, the ribs on which they act are made to move 
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in the direction of the diagonal of the moving powers, that is to say, directly 
upwards when the first rib is relatively the more fixed point, and downwards 
when the last hai)pens to be so. In drawing up the ribs, they slightly 
rotate the bodies, and evert the lower borders of those hones; at the same 
time the middle and lower inter-costal spaces are widened, for the ribs are 
spread asumjer somewhat like those of a fan. This arises from the peculiar 
mode of attachment of the last rib, which is prevented from ascending 
with*the rest by the manner in which the quadratus lumborum binds it to 
the ilium, so that it serves to spread or separate them from one another. 

The diaphragm (fig. 
122 ) (jbia<p§a'yiJuoi'f 
<Pgsi>es: septum transver- 
sum : midriff) is a thin 
muscular and fibrous 
partition between the 
thorax and abdomen, 
and is perforated for 
the passage of certain 
organs from one of 
these cavities to the 
other. From the 
lower margin of the 
thorax, to which it is 
attached at its circum¬ 
ference, the septum arches deeply upwards, and from this shape 
it results that some of the viscera situated at the upper part 
of the abdomen are, to a considerable extent, under the pro- 
tectiwi of the ribs; and as the height to which the septum 
arches is liable to variation, and is actually varied constantly 
during life, the capacity of the thorax and the abdomen is alter¬ 
nately enlarged and diminished, the enlargement of the one 
coinciding with the diminution of the other. It is connected 
directly with the thorax at its anterior and lateral part; but as 
the aorta is placed immediately against the spine, and the psoas 
muscles are attached to the sides of that column, at the 
same time that the last rib on each side is occupied by the 

* A view of the lower surface of the diaphragm. 1, 2. Ligamenta 
arcuati!—externum and internum. 3,4. The muscles beneath the pre¬ 
ceding. 5, 6, 7. The parts of the central tendon. 8. The foramen for the 
vena cava. 9,10. The crura. 11. Hiatus aorticus. 12. The foramen for 
the oesophagus. 

t Aia(f)pda-<Tto, to separate two parts. *■ 
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quadnitus lumborum, the diaphragm is separated from the bones 
by these structures, and tendinous arches extending over them 
give origin to the fibres of the diaphragm. 

Origin of the fibres. — a. The crura —(fig. 122,**,*®). On 
the bodies of the lumbar vertebrae, and on each side the aorta, 
is a thick tendinous band which consists of several sets of fibres. 
These tendinous fibres are usually aggregated into tw'o bundles, 
and are attached over a considerable but varying extent of sur¬ 
face. On the right side they are connected with the first, second, 
and third lumbar vertebrae, and the interposed fibro-cartilages, or 
to the second, third, and fourth ; on the left side, the attach¬ 
ment is higher by the breadth of one vertebra. The tendons of 
both sides unite by their inner margins on the bones to which they 
are attachetl, and they are continued one into the other over the 
aorta by a small fibrous arch. Proceeding upwards they give 
origin to muscular fibres, and these with the tendons are named 
the crura, or sometimes the pillars of the diaphragm. The 
external muscular fibres emanating from this source are directed 
upwards and outwards to the aponeurotic centre ; but the fibres 
near the middle cross from each side to the opposite (those of 
the right usually being anterior to those from the left), and 
then curving upwards they construct an opening for the trans¬ 
mission of the oesophagus before ending in the common centre 
of the muscular fibres. The decussation of the fibres was found 
by Haller to be generally fourfold; it measures about an inch 
in length. 

b. Ligamenta arcuata .—Externally to the bodies of the ver¬ 
tebrae are two fibrous arches on each side.* The first ^ extends 
from the body of the first lumbar vertebra to the transverse 
process of the same vertebra, or likewise to the second, and 
crosses over the psoas muscle. It is named the ligamentum 
arcuatum internum (arcus interior,—Haller). The second and 
broader fibrous arch ^ (ligamentum arcuatum externum) reaches 
from the outer extremity of the preceding (both being attached 
to the same part, the transverse process), over the quadratus 
lumborum, to the last rib. This band is continuous with the 
anterior lamina of the sheath of the muscle just mentioned, 
and is but the upper margin of that structure somewlfat in- 

* They appear to have been first clearly described by Senac, “ Mdm. sur 
le Diaphragine,” in “ Histoire de I’Acad. Koyale des Sciences,” 1729, p. 118. 
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creased in thicicness. From both these tendinous bands mus¬ 
cular fibres take rise, and are directed to the posterior part of 
the common centre. Those above the last rib are usually thin, 
and separated one from the other by inter-spaccs. 

c. Origin from ribs and the ensiform cartilage. — The 
remaining muscular part of the diaphragm is derived from the 
inner surface of the cartilages, and a little of the osseous part 
of all the ribs which form the margin of the thorax; viz. the 
five false ribs and the last true one (with in some instances one 
other,—the sixth). A narrow muscular slip likewise takes rise 
from the ensiform cartilage, and at each side of it there occurs 
an interval in which no more than cellular membrane is inter¬ 
posed between the abdomen and thorax, or rather between the 
proper lining membranes of those cavities. The extensive part 
of the muscle derived from the ribs commences by a serrated 
margin, and its angular processes are adapted to the transversalis 
muscle, whose edge is disposed in a corresponding manner. 

The muscular fibres proceeding from the several sources now 
reviewed have various lengths : those situated at the posterior 
and lateral part of the thorax are the longest, those in front 
are much the shortest. They all curve upwards and inwards 
to join the central tendon. 

The central tendon (cordiform tendon; phrenic centre; 
tendo diaphragmatis; centrum nerveum) is a thin tendinous 
lamina or aponeurosis, and is the highest part of the diaphragm. 
Elongated from side to side, and curved on itself at its circum¬ 
ference, the concavity of the curve being directed back towards 
the vertebral column, it consists of three parts partially separ¬ 
ated one from the other by indentations. The middle part is 
described as the largest; and the left division, which is elongated 
and narrow, is considered the smallest of the three. From being 
partially tripartite, the whole has been likened to a trefoil leaf, 
and each part has been named an “ ala.” The tendon is in¬ 
sulated by the muscular portion of the diaphragm, with which 
it is intimately connected—the fibres of the one being direetjy 
continued into those of the other. The tendinous fibres cross 
one another, and are interwoven at various points and in various 
directions, and thus the strength of this structure is assured. 

Foramina of the diaphragm.—There are three large perfora¬ 
tions for the passage respectively of the aorta, the oesophagus, 
and the vena cava, besides some holes or fissures, which are 
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small and less regular than those.— a. The foramen for the aorta 
(hiatus aorticus) is almost altogether behind the diaphragm, for 
no more than a few of the tendinous fibres of the crura are 
posterior to the vessel. It is lower than any of the other open¬ 
ings, and is placed in the middle line immediately in front of 
the bodies of the vertebrae. The circumference is tendinous, 
being formed by the tendinous appendices of the crura and the 
curved band which connects them in front. Besides the aorta, 
this opening transmits the thoracic duct, and frequently likewise 
the vena azygos.— b. The foramen for the oesophagus^®, higher, 
and at the same time anterior, as well as a little to the left of 
the preceding, is separated from that opening by the decussating 
fibres of the crura. It is oval in form, and muscular in struc¬ 
ture; but in some cases a small part, the anterior margin, will be 
found to be tendinous, being formed by the margin of the central 
tendon.—c. The opening for the vena cava® (foramen quadratum) 
is placed in the highest part of the diaphragm, in the tendinous 
centre at the commencement of its right ala, or between this and 
the middle one. Its fonn is quadrangular, or nearly so, and 
it is bounded by four bundles of tendinous fibres running parallel 
with its sides. 

Besides the foregoing large foramina, there are small per¬ 
forations through the crura for the sympathetic and splanchnic 
nerves on both sides, and for the vena azygos minor on the left 
side. Moreover, the larger azygos vein often takes its course 
through the right crus. 

The upper or thoracic surface of the diaphragm, which is 
very convex at its middle, and rises higher on the right sid& than 
the left, is covered by the pleurae and the pericardium ; the 
fibrous layer of the latter structure blends with the tendinous 
centre. And, in as much as the lateral and posterior parts 
of the muscle ascend very obliquely from their connexion with 
the lower margin of the thorax, a considerable extent of the 
upper surface (in the situations now mentioned) is close to the 
ribs, and is separated from them only by a thin portion of 
lung.—The lower surface, deeply concave, is lined by the peri¬ 
toneum, and has in apposition with it the liver, (which is bound 
to the diaphragm by folds of the peritoneum,) and the stomach, 
the spleen, and kidneys. 
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Tlic diaphragm has received much of the attention of anatomists at all 
times, and their descriptions often contain expressions of their admiration of 
its structure and general disposition. These may be represented by the words 
of Spigelius, “ Musculus unus omnium fama cclcherriinus ; ” or by those of 
Haller, whose aecount of the muscle begins thus, “ Nobilissimi, post cor, 
musculi hisl^riam ultimo loco rcccnscmus, ut earn pro dignitatc aliquanto 
Different fusius ex]>onere liceat.”—The diaphragm has been described as a digastric 
ntodes of niu-scle ; one end of the fibres being rejiresented to be on the vertebrae, the 

the other end on the ribs, and the tendon interrupting them in the middle.*—It 

was likewise eonsiilered to be a double muscle,t and one part was named 
superior, the other inferior; the central tendon being the demarcation be¬ 
tween the two. The inferior jiart, that which is connected with the Imnbar 
vertebrae, was known as the “ musculus inferior v. minor; ” and in some 
modern books it is mentioned as the lumbar part —“ pars lumbalis.” 

Poculiari- The part of the muscle situated above the last rib, which has been men- 
tioned as often consisting of thin and scattered fibres, will, ii* some cases, 
be found to be to some extent fibrous rather than muscular in structure. 
The small band from the ensiform cartilage is in some cases altogether 
wanting. 

Aciions. —When the fibres of the diajdiragm contract, the muscle 
descends, and becomes an inclined jdano, whose direction is downwards and 
forwards. By these means the abdominal viscera are jwessed against tlic 
lower and fore ]>art of the parietes of the cavity, so that the capacity of the 
abdomen is diminifshed in ])roportion as the thorax is cnlaigcd. Should the 
abdominal muscles and the diaphragm be both brought into action together, 
the viscera will be compressed between them, and forced towards the lower 
part of the cavity, as occurs in the expulsive efforts of accouchement, &c. 
After a complete expiration, the upper .surface of the diajdiragm is on a 
level with the lower border of the fourth rib. 

PERINJEAI. REGION. 

The history of the muscles of this part will most conveni¬ 
ently accompany the description of the other structures of the 
perinseum, with which they are connected. 

MUSCLES OF THE INFERIOR EXTREMITY. 

TEIAC REGION. 

In the iliac fossa, and along the upper border of the pelvis, 
we find placed the iliacus and psoas muscles. We need not 

_ tj ___ 

* N. Stenonis, “ dc muse, et gland, observ. specimen,” ji. 8. 
t Cusp. Bartholini, “ Diaphragraatis struotura nova,” p. 19. 
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give any particular directions for their dissection, as it is never 
undertaken until the abdominal muscles have been examined 
and the viscera removed, and then they arc at once brought 
into view, being merely concealed by the fascia iliaca. 

The psoas magnus (figs. 122,®; 125,^) (lumhalis prm- 
lumbo-trochantincus;—•v/zoa, the loins) is situated along the 
sides of the lumbar vertebra}, the margin of the pelvis, and 
deeply at the superior part of the thigli, extending from the 
last dorsal vertebra to the small trochanter of the femur. It 
is thick and round at the centre, and gradually diminishes in 
size towards the extremities. The muscle arises from the 
sidess of the bodies of the last dorsal and of the lumbar ver¬ 
tebrae, with^the interposed fibro-cartilages, also from the anterior 
surface and lower margins of the transverse processes of the 
last-named vertebrae near their base. With the bodies of the 
bones the connexion is effected by means of five distinct parts, 
which are each attached to the upper and lower margins of 
jfthc vertebra} and the interposed fibro-cartilage;—the highest 
to the neighbouring margins of the last dorsal vertebra} and the 
first lumbar, and the lowest to the edges of the fourth and fifth 
lumbar vertebrae with the inter-vcrtcbral substance. These at 
tachments arc connected by thin tendinous arches, which extend 
over the middle of the bones and cover the lumbar vessels and 
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some nerves. From these several attachments the muscle 
passes across the brim of the pelvis, beneath Poupart’s liga¬ 
ment, and ends in a tendon, which is inserted into the pos- Insertion, 
terior half of the small trochanter of the femur. The tepdon The tendon 
is lodged at first in the substance of the muscle, and begins 
to receive the muscular fibres near its upper part. At a lower 
point it lies along the outer side of the psoas, between it and 
the iliacus, and receives the fibres of both muscles. 

The muscles of opposite sides diverge one from the other in 
proceeding downwards, and at the lower end each is directed 
backwards to reach its destination. 

The posterior surface of the psoas muscle corresponds abqve Parts be- 
with the transverse processes of the lumbar vertebrae, the lumbar 
plexus of nerves, and the quadratus lumborum muscle, from 
which last it is separated by the anterior lamina of the Ihscia SepM. fr. 
lumborum; towards the lower end it rests against the ilium ^y^^notial 
and the capsular ligament of the hip-joint, a synovial mem- bursa. 

2 B 2 
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brane being interposed ; in the middle this surface overlays 
a portion of the pelvic cavity, and the muscles of both sides 
therefore limit the extent of the inlet to the cavity in the 
transverse direction. The anterior surface, placed behind the 
peritonmutp, is in relation successively with the diaphragm, 
its ligamentum arcuatum internum, and the renal vessels, the 
ureter and the spermatic vessels. This surface is covered by 
the iliac fascia, and, while on the margin of the pelvis, it sup¬ 
ports the femoral artery. The inner border is in contact 
superiorly with the bodies of the vertebrse, and with the sym¬ 
pathetic ganglia resting on these. From the middle of these 
bones it is separated by the lumbar arteries, and branches of 
communication between the spinal and sympathetic nerves, as 
already stated. In the pelvic region the same border is in 
contact with the iliac artery; and on the thigh, with the pcctineus 
muscle, from which it is separated by the internal circumflex 
artery. Finally, the outer border of the psoas looks towards 
the iliacus muscle, from which it is at first separated by a slight 
cellular interval, and then by the anterior crural nerve. 

The upper extremity of the musele is oecasionally connected with the 
head of the last rib, or with the upper margin of the first lumbar vertebra 
only. The connexion with the transverse process of that vertebra is some¬ 
times wanting. A portion of the fibres derived from the transverse pro¬ 
cesses may be found to be distinct from the rest of the muscle in its whole 
course.—(Albinus and Meckel.) 

Iliacus (fig. 125,’) (iliacus internus,—Spigel. and Alb.; 
ilio-trochantineus).—This muscle is situated in the iliac fossa, 
which it fills up, and at the upper and fore part of the thigh. 
Expanded in the former, and narrowing in the latter situation, 
it is somewhat triangular in shape. It arises from the fossa 
of the ilium, together with the inner margin of the crista of that 
bone, as well as its anterior border (the vertical part), including 
the two spinous processes. Fibres are likewise derived from the 
capsule of the hip-joint and the ilio-lumbar ligament, in some 
instances likewise from the base of the sacrum. From these 
different sources the fibres pass down, and the greater number 
inclining obliquely inwards terminate in the side of the tendon 
common to this muscle and the psoas magnus; some of them 
are prolonged into the oblique line which leads downwards 
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from the small trochanter of the femur—the process to which 
the tendon is attached. 

The iliacus rests on the ilium and the capsular ligament of 
the hip-joint, a synovial membrane separating it to some extent 
from this last, and the margin of the bone. It is subjacent 
to the iliac fascia and fascia lata of the thigh ; and to its inner 
side is the psoas muscle, the anterior crural nerve being inter¬ 
posed. In the abdomen the viscera of the iliac region are 
before the muscle, and some small nerves pass across it. 
—The psoas and iliacus, with the fascia which covers them, fill 
up completely the interval between Poupart’s ligament and 
the margin of the ilium, from the ilio-pectineal eminence out¬ 
wards. 

Tliis muscle is often still named iliacus internns, though there is now no 
correlative tenn in use, no muscle being called iliacus extemus. Several of 
the older anatomists called tlie j)yriformis by that name.—Some of the 
external fibres of the iliacus, those derived from the anterior inferior spine 
of the ilium close to the rectus femoris, are from time to time found 
separated from the rest, even from tlieir origin to tlie tennination on ^hc 
femur below the small trochanter.—The psoas and iliacus arc so com- 
jdctely united hy their common tendon that they might be regarded as a 
single muscle. Tliey have been so considered by several anatomists. 

Psoas parvus (fig. 125,') (prse-lumbo-pubius).—This long 
and slender muscle is situated along the anterior side of the 
psoas magnus. It arises from the bodies of the last dorsal 
and first lumbar vertebraj, with the fibro-cartilage between them, 
and soon ends in a flat tendon, which passes along the anterior 
and inner side of the psoas magnus, to be inserted injo the 
ilio-pectineal eminence.—'J’he muscle is covered at its origin by 
the diaphragm, and rests in its whole length on the psoas 
magnus. Its tendon is united with the fascia iliaca, and may 
exercise some influence on the tension of that membrane. 

The psoas parvus is most frequently absent. It was present in no more 
than one out of twenty bodies which M. Theile* examined with special 
reference to the muscle. When present, it is liable to many changes in the 
place of origin; thus, it may be connected only with the first lumbar ver¬ 
tebra, or with the second and the fibro-cartilage above it, and it has been 
observed to commence by two parts or heads separated by an interval. 

Combined actions. Tlic psoas and iliacus, when they take thtir fixed 
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point ttl)Ovc, can bend the thigh on the pelvis, and rotate the limb some¬ 
what outwards,—the latter power being derived from the direction of their 
common tendon and the mechanical advantage given them by the j)rojection 
of the trochanter minor. These nnisclcs assist materially in maintaining the 
erect position of the body, in which case they take their fixed point at their 
insertion intg tlic femur, and then act upon the jtelvis and spinal column, 
drawing them forwards so us to keep tlieni erect u])on the tliighs. If this 
action be continued, the trunk may be bent forwards as in bowing. It is 
scarcely necessary to add, that this bending of the body will be difectly 
forwards if the muscles of ojiposite sides act together, and obliquely to one 
side if they act separately. 


G1.UTEAL REGION. 

In this space, which comprehends the posterior and external 
surface of the pelvis, we find the glutei, and the “ external 
rotator” muscles of the thigh. 

Dissection .—The subject being jdaced in the prone position, and the 
abdomen supjiorted on a liigli block, the foot should be rotated inwards, and 
the limb abducted, in order to jmt the gluteus on the stretcli. An incision 
may be made through the skin, from the coccyx obliquely ujiwards over the 
side of the sacrum and posterior spine of the ilium, and as high as its crista; 
from which point draw another obliquely downwards over the great tro¬ 
chanter. Tlie flaj) thus included should be dissected cleanly off the muscle 
ill the course of its fibres; that is to say, downwards and outwards. Tlie 
remainder of the skin which covers the pelvis may be reflected ujiwards and 
outwards, the fascia serving as a guide. This will expose the tensor vuginaj 
femoris and jiart of the gluteus inedius. The rest of the latter can be seen 
only when the gluteus maximus is detached. To effect this, let its lower 
bordcr^be drawn a little forwards, and the scaljicl be inserted beneath it, so 
as to rsiise it from the sciatic ligament, and so successively from the side of 
the coccyx, sacrum, and ilium, proceeding from below upwards. When 
the muscle is detached, and turned down on the femur, the external rotators 
and gluteus niedius come into view, and require little further dissection. As 
the gluteus medius covers the third muscle of that name, the easiest mode 
of reflecting it is by cutting through its tendinous insertion, and drawing it 
tipwards. The external rotators should be attentively examined, more jiar- 
ticularly the two obturator muscles. The internal one cannot be fully seen 
until the pelvis is divided; but the direction of its two parts, and the pecu¬ 
liar appearance presented by its tendon, where it slides over the ischium, 
can be observed by cutting it across near its insertion, and reflecting it 
outwards. 

Gluteus maximus (fig. 123,^) (gluteus inagnus,—Alb.; 
ilio-sacro-femoralis).—This is a very large muscular mass ; and 
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its great size is characteristic of man, being 
connected with the power he has to main¬ 
tain the trunk in a line with the lower 
limbs. It is placed at the back part 
of the pelvis, extending from it to the 
outer and upper part of the thigh, and 
it forms the prominence of the nates.* 

The great gluteal muscle arises from the 
posterior fifth of the crista of the ilium, 
and the irregular rough surface subjacent 
to that part: from the lateral tubercles on 
the posterior surface of the sacrum : from 
the posterior sacro-iliac ligament, and the 
side of the coccyx. From this extensive 
origin the fibres of which the muscle 
consists pass downwards and outwards, 
and terminate as follows : — the lower 
fibres are inserted into the femur (be¬ 
tween the vastus extemus and adductor 
magnus) on the rough line or irregular 
ridge (as it to some extent is in cases of 
large muscular development) which lies 
between the base of the great trochanter and the linea aspera. 
The upper and larger part of the muscle ends in a thick tendi¬ 
nous structure, which covers the great trochanter, and joins 
with the fascia lata of the thigh.—The fleshy fibres generally 
are parallel one with the other, and they are aggregated into 
large bundles separated by cellular membrane and faf; and 
thus the muscle is characterized by a more than usually coarse 
appearance. 

The muscle is covered by a thin elongation of the fascia lata. 
The upper border is firmly connected with the gluteus medius 
by that membrane; the lower one (the longest), which is free, 
forms the fold of the nates, and looks tow'ards the perineum. 


Fiii?. 12:3.t 



* Hence the name “ {'lutcus” applied to the muscles in this situation,— 
rXouTOf, the nates.—Riolanus writes the name of the muscles “ gloutius.” 

f Th^ superficial muscles of the left thi^h on its posterior aspect. 1. 
Gluteus maximus. 2. Part of gluteus medius. 3. Vastus externus. 4. 
Gracilis. 6. Hiceps femoris, the long head; and 6, the short head. 7. 
Semi-tendinosus. 8. Semi-membranosus. 
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When the muscle is separated from its superior connexions and 
reflected downwards, it will be found that its inner surface 
covers (besides the parts with which it is connected) the gluteus 
medius, the gluteal, sciatic, and pudic vessels and nerves, the 
external rotator muscles, the great sciatic nerve, the trochanter 
major, and the tuberosity of the ischium, with the muscles 
arising from it.—Between the tendon and the great trochanter 
of the femur are placed two or three synovial bursae, or a single 
multilocular sac of large size. A bursa is also beneath it on the 
tendon of the vastus extemus, and another on the tuber ischii. 
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The gluteus medius (fig. 
123,-; fig. 124,*) (ilio-tro- 
chantereus major) is situated 
on the external surface of the 
pelvis, partly covered by the 
preceding muscle, partly by 
the integument and fascia. 
Broad, and, as it were, radi¬ 
ating at its upper part, it be¬ 
comes narrow and thick at the 
lower extremity. It arises 
by short aponeurotic fibres 
from an elongated surface of 
the ilium, wdiich is broader 
behind than in front, and is 
bounded by the outer margin 
of the crista (its anterior four- 
fifths), the superior curved 
line on the dorsum, and the line which marks the extent of the 
gluteus maximus on the bone. Numerous fibres likewise take 
origin from the dense fascia which covers the muscle in front of 
the gluteus maximus. The fleshy fibres descending from the 
different parts of this broad surface of origin proceed in different 
directions, (obliquely backwards, obliquely forwards, and verti- 



* The gluteus maximus having been removed, the deep muscles on the 
l>ostenor surface of the imlvis have been brought into view; and, by the re¬ 
moval of the perineum and the pelvic viscera, the anterior part of the pelvis 
IS seen from behind covered by the obturator intemus. 

1. Gluteus medius. 2. Pyriformis. 3. Gemellus superior. 4. Gemellus 
iiUerior. 6. Obturator intemus. C. Quadratus femoris. 7. Tendon of 
obturator externus. 
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cally,) and converge on a fibrous expansion, which becomes 
narrowed into a thick tendon. This (the tendon) is inserted 
into the outer surface of the great trochanter on a prominent 
line which crosses that process obliquely forwards and down¬ 
wards. It is separated by a synovial bursa from the upper part 
of the trochanter. 

The gluteus medius covers the third gluteal muscle, with the 
branches of the gluteal vessels and nerve. Its anterior border is 
blended with the gluteus minimus, and is connected with the 
special tensors of the fascia lata; and the posterior border is 
close to the pyriformis, the gluteal artery being interposed. 

The gluteus minimus (ilio-trochantercus minor), the third 
and smallest of the gluteal muscles, is placed under the gluteus 
medius, winch must be removed to bring it into view; and, like 
that muscle, it is triangular or fan-shaped, the fibres converging 
from a broad surface of origin on the pelvis to a narrow place of 
insertion on the femur. It arises from all that space on the 
dorsum ilii between the superior curved line and the inferior 
one, which nms at a short distance above the brim of the aceta¬ 
bulum. A small part is likewise derived from the margin of 
the sciatic notch for a short space further back than the gluteus 
medius. The fibres approach one another; they descend and 
terminate on an aponeurotic expansion, which covers the muscle 
towards its lower end, and that structure narrows into a tendon, 
which is inserted into a portion of the upper margin and the 
anterior part of the great trochanter. 

Between this muscle and the preceding one are placed a,large 
part of the gluteal vessels and nerve, and a small portion is 
covered by the pyriformis, where it extends farther back than 
the gluteus medius. The anterior margin blends with the last- 
named muscle, and the posterior part of the tendon is often 
joined with that of the pyriformis.—A synovial bursa is in¬ 
terposed between the tendon (its anterior part) and the 
trochanter. 

Actions .—The glutei act alternately on the femur and pelvis, according 
as the one or the other becomes relatively their fixed point of attachment. 
All three act as abductors; the anterior fibres of the gluteus medius and 
minimus draw the trochanter forwards, the posterior backwards, gi'^ng it a 
slight rotatory motion. The gluteus maximus is a powerful abductor, and 
by the direction of its fibres is calculated to draw thrf femur backwards, at 
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the same time that it rotates the wliolc limb outwards if it be kept extended. 
When the thighs become the fixed points, these muscles act on the pelvis. 
The great glutei draw it backwards, and maintain it and the body in the 
erect position ; in this they arc assisted by the semi-tendinosus, seini-mem- 
branosus, and biceps of each side, which act on the tuberosities of the ischia, 
and draw tljpm downwards, so as to elevate the fore part of the pelvis. The 
gluteus medius and minimus are chiefly called into action in progre.ssion, 
and in standing on one leg; they draw' the pelvis tow'ards the femur, which 
is fixed, and by this action counter balance the weight of the trunk, and 
maintain it erect on the limb. This alternation of action of the muscles of 
oppo.site sides during progression, gives to the pelvis that rotatory motion so 
])ercoptiblc in those who walk irregularly, and which is strikingly evident in 
females, in consequence of the great breadth of the pelvis. 

The “external rotator” muscles form a group by themselves, 
being placed deeply at the back of the pelvis. TJiey are the 
pyriformis, two gemelli, two obturators, and quadratus femoris. 

Dissection .—Most of tlicse are exposed by the removal of the glntcus 
maximus. The origin of the obturator internus and pyriformis cannot be 
seen until the pelvis is opened. 

The (fig. 124,*^) (pyramidalis ; iliacus extern us ; 

sacro-trochantereus) is situated at first within the pelvis at its 
posterior part, and afterwards behind the hip-joint, extending 
from the anterior surface of the sacrum through the great sacro- 
sciatic notch to the great trochanter of the femur; and, as in this 
course it gradually decreases from a considerable size to a small 
tendon, the muscle has the shape its name implies. It arises, 
by three fleshy and tendinous digitations, from the second, third, 
and fourth divisions of the sacrum, interposed as it were be¬ 
tween the anterior sacral foramina; a few fibres are also derived 
from the inner surface of the ilium, near its lower curved border 
(the sacro-sciatic notch), and from the sacro-sciatic ligament. 
From these attachments the muscle passes out of the pelvis by 
the great sacro-sciatic notch, becoming gradually narrow, and 
following nearly a horizontal course, and is inserted into the 
posterior border of the gi-eat trochanter by a rounded tendon, 
whose fibres arc blended with those of the gemelli and often 
with the gluteus minimus. 

Within the pelvis the pyriform muscle is placed behind the 
sciatiobplexus of nerves, the internal iliac vessels, and the rectum 
(the last more especially at the left side). Outside the pelvis 
one surface rests on the ischium and the fibrous capsule of the 
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hip-joint, the other is covered by the gluteus tnaximus. Its 
upper border is parallel with the gluteus mcdius, from which it 
is separated by the gluteal vessels as they emerge from the 
pelvis; and the* lower border is a little above the gemellus 
superior, the interval being occupied by the great sciatic nerve, 
the sciatic and pudic arteries, and nerves.—A sinafl synovial 
bursa is interposed between the tendon at its termination, and 
that of the gluteus medius.—The separation always existing at 
its points of origin sometimes continues to be apparent even 
after the muscle has passed out by the pelvis: when this is the 
case, the interval gives passage to one of the divisions of the 
great sciatic nerve. 

The obturator internus (fig. (sub-pubio-trochante- 

rcus,) like* the preceding muscle, is partly lodged within the 
pelvis, (and this is much its largest portion,) partly also over 
the posterior aspect of the hip-joint. From the anterior sur¬ 
face of the pelvis, which it covers to a large extent, it is 
directed outwards, and, having escaped from the cavity, turns 
forwards to the femur, with which it is connected through 
the medium of a narrow tendon. The two portions of the 
muscle have therefore different directions ; and the angle be¬ 
tween them, or turning part, is supported by the small sci¬ 
atic notch of the ischium. 

The internal obturator muscle arises from the obturator mem¬ 
brane, together with the fibrous arch which protects the obtu¬ 
rator vessels and nerve in passing by the muscle : from likewise 
the broad flat surface of the ischium external to the membrane, 
as far as the sciatic notch, and upwards to the brim of the 
pelvis. The fleshy fibres from this extensive surface are re¬ 
ceived within the pelvis on four or five tendinous bands, and by 
this arrangement the muscle becomes narrowed before emerging 
from the cavity. The tendinous bands turn over the small 
notch of the ischium, which is grooved, and covered with 
cartilage, lubricated with a synovial bursa. In proceeding 
forward, the fibrous processes soon unite into a single ten¬ 
don ; and this, passing horizontally onward, is inserted into 
the fossa beneath the upper raargili of the great trochanter, 
and in connexion with the gemelli. 

In the pelvis this muscle is covered by the pelvic and 
obturator fascia, and is crossed by the internal pudic artery 
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and nerve ; and the same surface forms the outer boundary 
of the ischio-rectal fossa. The tendon, having united to it 
on each side the gemelli, is covered by the gluteus maxi- 
mus, and is crossed by the great sciatic nerve. It is in con¬ 
tact with the capsule of the hip-joint. — There are usually 
two synovial bursae connected with the tendinous part of the 
muscle. One has been already referred to, as occurring be¬ 
tween it and the surface of bone over which it turns. The 
other, of much smaller size, is elongated and narrow, and is 
in contact with the tendon where it rests against the fibrous 
capsule of the hip-joint. In some instances the two are con¬ 
tinuous one with the other, and form but a single sac. 

The gemelli (gemini; ischio-trochantcrci) are two small nar¬ 
row fasciculi, consisting chiefly of fleshy fibres extended hori¬ 
zontally at each side of the tendon of the obtui-ator internus; 
and they are named from their relative position. The superior 
one {gemellus superior, fig. 124, ’), which is the smaller, arises 
from the spine of the ischium ; the inferior (gemellus inferior ^ 
takes origin from the upper and back part of the tuberosity of 
the same bone. Passing outwards, they join with a tendon of 
the internal obturator muscle placed between them, in gome 
instances covering and concealing it from view, and are inserted 
with that tendon into the fossa under the upper margin of the 
great trochanter of the femur. A part of the fibres end on the 
tendon of the obturator, and this is especially the case as 
regards those of the superior muscle. 

Ojac of the gemelli is immediately below the pyriformis ; the 
other is parallel with, and close to, the quadratus femoris, and 
at its termination is in contact with the tendon of the obturator 
externus muscle. With other parts they have the same imme¬ 
diate connexions as the part of the obturator internus which 
they enclose. They partly cover the synovial bursae connected 
with that muscle. 

The obturator muscles were so named, because of closing or covering the 
thyroid foramen.* Tlie internal muscle w'as likewise named “Marsupia- 
lis,” or “ Bursalis,” from having connected with it a synovial bursa, which 
is perhaps more than usually distinct. 

* “ Propterca quod foramen ossium pubis principiis suis obturent.” Spi- 
?elius, “ l)c h. corp. fabr.” lib. iv. cap; 22. 
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The genielli miglit well be considered with the older anatomists* as 
appendages to the obturator, with which they are blended. From their con¬ 
nexion witli its synovial bin-sa they were regarded by some authors as the 
muscular “marsupium” of that muscle.t—The gemellus su 2 )erior is often 
very small, and in some eases is altogether absent. 

The (juadratus Jemoris (tuber-ischio-trochantercusy (fig. 124, 

succeeds immediately to the muscles last described, inter¬ 
vening between them and the adductor inagnus, and extending 
from the ischium to the great trochanter of the femur. It is 
short, flat, and square in shape; and from this last circumstance 
its name is taken. 

The fibres arise from the external curved border of the tuber 
ischii, and, proceeding horizontally outwards, are inserted into 
the lower ‘part of the posterior, and outer part of the great 
trochanter, on a slight ridge which terminates on that leading to 
the linea aspera. The line of insertion of this muscle may 
properly be called linea (juadraii, to distinguish it from the 
inter-trochanteric line ; the latter being oblique in its direction, 
the former vertical. 

This muscular plane has an admixture of tendinous fibres at 
its attachments. It is covered by the same parts as the muscles 
immediately above it, and likewise, to a small extent, by the 
origin of the serai-merabranosus muscle. On removing it, the 
outer part of the obturator externus is brought into view. 

The obturator externus (sub-pubio-trochantereus externus) 
(fig. ] 24,’) is triangular in shape, and is placed very deeply, 
extending horizontally from the anterior surface of the pelvis to 
the trochanteric fossa of the femur, which it reaches by passing 
behind the hip-joint. To expose its origin requires the re¬ 
moval of the muscles placed in front and to the inner side of 
the thyroid foramen, viz. the psoas, iliacus, pectincus, adductor 
longus, and brevis; and the tendon is shown by the removal of 
the gluteus maximus and quadratus femoris. 

The muscle arises from the rami of the os pubis and ischium, 
as far as the margin of the thyroid foramen, and from about 
half the surface of the obturator membrane. From this exten¬ 
sive origin the fibres pass outwards, converging to a tendon, 

e. g. Vesalius, “ Oper.” p. 414. 

t Among others, Spigelius, loc. cit.; Cowper, “Myot. Reform.” § 165. 
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which is directed behind the neck of the femur, to be inserted 
into the trochanteric fossa, beneath the inferior gemellus.—The 
immediate connexions of the obturator externus with other 
muscles are sufficiently stated above. The obturator nerve lies 
on its upp^er part. 

Actions ,—Tlie triiiifiVcrRc direction of tlicsc muscles, and their mode of 
insertion into the troclianter, together with the great mechanical advantage 
afforded them by the length of the cervix femoris, enables them to act 
powerfully in rotating the thigh, and therefore the whole limb, outwards. 
In position, direction, and action, they arc analogous to the muscles which 
pass from the dorsum of the scapula to the great tuberosity of the humerus ; 
the latter, however, arc nearly equalled in strength by their antagonist, the 
sub-scapularis. But the external rotators of the thigh arc very feebly op¬ 
posed by the tensor vaginge femoris, and the anterior fibres of the gluteus 
medius, which alone act directly in rotating the limb inwards, if we except 
the semi-tendinosus, which may, under some circumstances, co-operate in 
this action. If the femur be bent on the pelvis, the line of direction of 
these muscles nearly coincides with the axis of the bone ; their ])ower of 
rotation then cc.ases, but they may in a slight degree become abductors ; at 
least this may be said of the jiyriformis, both from its direction and point of 
insertion. 


ANTKUIOR FEMORAL REGION. 

At the fore part of the thigh, we find immediately beneath 
the skin and fascia these muscles, viz. the tensor vaginas femo¬ 
ris, sartorius, rectus, vastus externus and intemus, crureus. 

Dissection.—To expose the fascia lata :—In the first place, let the knee he 
slightly bent,—^the limb rotated outwards and supported on a block. And, 
as in this position the course of the femoral artery is indicated by a line 
extended from midway between the anterior superior spine of the ilium and 
the pubic symphysis to the lower border of the patella, the first incision 
through the skin should be made to the same extent, and in the same direc¬ 
tion, In order to reflect the integuments with facility, a second incision 
may be made transversely at the junction of the upper with the middle third 
of the thigh ; and, finally, another in the same direction at the junction of 
the middle with the lower third: this marks the termination of the femoral 
artery. The flaps of skin thus formed arc to be dissected back, so as to 
expose the fascia lata. This membranous investment should be attentively 
examined in its entire extent, particularly at the upper part; the difierences 
of texture and thickness which it presents in difi’erent parts should also be 
carefully noted. 

To expose the muscles :—In prosecuting the dissection, in order to expose 
the muscles on the fore part of the thigh (and it is with these the dissection 
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usually commences), nothing more is necessary, after the skin has been re¬ 
moved, than to pinch up the fascia with the blades of the forceps, divide it 
with your’scalpel, and reflect it from above downwards, in the direction of 
the fibres of each muscle. After the sartorius and rectus have been dissected 
in their entire length, and their attachments and relations attentively exa¬ 
mined, the fonner may be cut across in the middle, and the parts drawn 
aside ; the latter too may be divided near its origin, and turned down on the 
leg. The triceps extensor is thus brought fully into view, so that its three 
jiarts (the two vasti and the crureus) may be inspected successively, at the 
same time that it is considered as a whole. The muscle, in fact, may be 
compared to a hollow splint, encasing the anterior and lateral surfaces of the 
shaft of the femur, leaving unoccupied only the linea aspera and its bifur¬ 
cations (superior and inferior). 

To detach the vasti :—A perpendicular incision may, in the next place, be 
made through the muscle, extending from one extremity to the other over 
the middle of*thc femur. If the margins of the incision be drawn aside, a 
clear view will be obtained of the manner in which the fibres pass to be 
imidantcd, by so many separate points, into the surface of the bone. Hold¬ 
ing the border of the incision tense, and with the blade of the .scalpel placed 
in the liorizonUil position, the muscle may be detached from the bone in¬ 
wards as far as' the insertion of the adductors, and outwards to the attach¬ 
ment of the gluteus maximu.s, and the .short head of the biceps, so ns to 
denude the front and sides of the tliigh-bonc. Having proceeded so far, cut 
from within outwards through tlic vasti, so as to detach them altogether. 
When this is done, the two parts thus separated may be turned down on 
the leg, still left connected with the patella. 

By these measures we shall bring into view the inferior attachments of 
the next set of muscles (adductors), which would otherwise lie in a great 
degree concealed. 

, Before the extensors arc detached and reflected, the form and boimdaries 
of the opening for the femoral vessels should be attentively examined, os the 
vastus interaus constitutes a part of it; nor should the fascia be oilnttcd 
which passes from the latter muscle to the adductors, covering the vessels. 

The tensor vaginee femoris, —Alb. (musculus fasciae latae ; 
membranosus ; ilio-aponeurosi-femoralis) (6g. 125,®) is situated 
at the upper and outer part of the thigh, extending obliquely 
downwards, outwards and backwards, fr6m the anterior superior 
spinous process of the ilium for some space below the great tro¬ 
chanter. The muscle is elongated and flat, and it is broader at 
the lower than at the upper extremity. It arises by aponeurotic 
fibres firom the external surface of the anterior superior spinoifs 
process of the ilium, between the gluteus medius and the 
sartorius®, and terminates below the great trochanter of the 
femur, its fleshy fibres being received between two laminee of 
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the fascia lata, into which they arc thus inserted.—The external 
surface of the muscle is covered by a layer of the fascia lata; 
the internal one is separated by another process of the same 
membrane from the rectus femoris and the vastus extern us. 
Its anterior border is at first close to the sartorius ; but lower 
down it diverges, and leaves an angular interval occupied by 
the rectus femoris. The posterior border is for some way ap¬ 
plied to the gluteus medius, and is connected with it at its 
origin ; but lower down these muscles arc separated by an 
interval. 

Actions. —As its name imjxn ts, the direct action of tins muscle is to render 
the fascia ten.se, and thereby assist the other muscles. If this effort he far¬ 
ther continued, the obliquity of its direction will enable it to rotate the whole 
limb inwards, provided the other muscles remain quiescent.' In the erect 
position, by taking its fi,\ed point below, it will act on the pelvis. 

Sartorius (fig. (ilio-prm-tibia- 

Fig. 125.* lis,) This flat, narrow muscle extends 

from the outer side of the pelvis to the 
inner and fore part of the tibia, and its 
fibres are longer than those of any other 
muscle in the body. It arises, by ten¬ 
dinous fibres, from the curved margin 
of the ilium, between its anterior supe¬ 
rior and inferior spinous processes, and 
from the former point of bone; and is 
inserted, by an expanded aponeurosis,, 
into the upper and inner side of the 
tibia, just below its tuberosity. In this 
long course the muscle is directed over 
the anterior part of the thigh, obliquely 
inwards in the upper third, then verti¬ 
cally at the inner aspect of the limb as 
far as the knee, and below this it turns 
obliquely forwards to its place of attach¬ 
ment. The tendon of insertion, broad 
and expanded, covers those of the graci¬ 
lis and semi-tendinosus (a synovial bursa 
being interposed), and sends oflf an ex- 

* The muscles of the fore part of the thigh, as seen after removal of the 
integuments and the fascia lata. 1. Psoas magnus (its lower part). 2. Ten- 
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pansion which strengthens the fascia of the leg, by becoming 
identified with it. 

The sartorius is covered only by the fascia lata and integu¬ 
ment. It covers the iliacus, psoas, and rectus femoris muscles, 
the femoral vessels, the adductor longus, adductor magnus, 
vastus intemus, gracilis, and semi-tendinosus muscles. Its in¬ 
ternal border and the adductor longus form the sides, and 
Poupart’s ligament the base, of a triangular space on- the upper 
third of the thigh, through the centre and apex of which the 
femoral artery passes. 

The name of this muscle has been taken from the influence ascribed to it 
oil the position of the limb peculiar to tailors. It ajijicars to have been 
first introduced by Spigelius.* 

As the dirffetion the sartorius takes inwards varies in different cases, the 
position at which it covers the femoral artery (the most important practical 
point in the anatomy of the muscle) is by no means constant. In some 
cases it crosses inwards so speedily as to be jilaced over the vessel at a com¬ 
paratively short distance from Poupart’s ligamcnt.f 

Quadriceps extensor cruris (Sojmmerring).—The mass of the 
extensor muscles of the leg, which is distinguished by this 
general name, is of very large size, and covers the whole of the 
anterior and lateral surfaces of the thigh-bone. It is connected 
with the tibia by tendinous structure, which is undivided and 
common to the whole mass; but the upper extremity is sepa- 
mted into parts or heads, which are more or less distinct one 
from the other. One of the heads has no direct connexion with 
the femur. It reaches from the ilium to join with the other 
divisions of the muscle near the patella, having a straight c6urse 
between these points over the fore part of the tlugh ; and hence 
is named “ rectus femoris.” The other divisions of the quadri¬ 
ceps are in immediate connexion with the femur, covering it 
from the trochanters to the condyles, except on the linea aspera 
and the intervals between the lines which extend from it towards 
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don of psoas parvus. 3. Part of iliacus. 4. Gluteus medius. 6. Tensor 
fasciae latae. 6. Sartorius. 7. Rectus femoris. 8. Vastus externus. 9. 
Vastus intemus. 10. Gracilis. 11. Pectineus. 12. Adductor longus. 
13. A small portion of adductor magnus. 

* “ Quem ego Sartorium musculim vocare soleo, quod sartorcs eo maxime 
utantur, dum ems cmri inter consuendum imponunt.”—Spigelius, '’^De h. 
Corp. fabr.” 1. 4, c. 23.—Riolanus named the muscle “ longus sive sutorius." 

,t This point is illustrated in the work on Arteries before quoted, plate 74, 
figure 4. 
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the upper and lower ends of the bone. The portion laid on 
the outer side of the bone is named “ vastus extemus that on 
the inner side, “ vastus internusthese names being derived 
from the large number of the muscular fibres and the position 
they occuj^y. Another part placed on the anterior surface of 
the femur is named “ crurcus.” This (last), it will however be 
found, is really not separable from the vastus internus. 

a. —The rectus femoris (ilio-rotuleus,—Cowper) (fig. 125,'^) 
is situated in front of the thigh, and is extended in a straight 
line from the pelvis to the patella—whence the name. Jt arises 
by two tendons, one of which embraces the anterior inferior 
spinous process of the ilium; the other, the “ reflected” part 
or tendon, turns outwards, and is attached above the brim of 
the acetabulum. The tendons unite at an angle, and then 
spread out into an aponeurosis from which fibres arise. The 
muscle gradually increases in breadth and thickness towards its 
middle, from which it again diminishes towards its lower part; 
the fleshy fibres ending in another tendinous expansion, which 
gradually narrows, and is inserted into the patella in conjunction 
with the triceps extensor. 7’he muscle tapers from the middle 
to both ends; and the fibres arc disposed in two sets, united 
at acute angles along the middle line, from which they pass off 
obliquely, diverging to the borders. From this arrangement, 
which resembles that of the lateral fibrillae of a quill or feather, 
the muscle is said to be penniform. The fibres of the superior 
tendon run down a considerable way on the fore part of the 
muscle; those of the inferior tendon are prolonged upon its 
posterior aspect- 

The anterior surface of the rectus is covered in all its extent 
by the fascia lata, except a small portion superiorly, where it is 
overlaid by the tensor vaginae femoris, iliacus, and sartorius 
muscles (the reflected tendon is covered by the gluteus mini¬ 
mus). By the posterior surface the muscle is in contact with 
the fibrous capsule of the hip-joint and the vastus extemus 
and crureus. 

b. —Vastus extemus (venter extemus,—Soemmerring).—-This 
is the largest part of the muscle. It arises by an extensive apo¬ 
neurosis, which is attached to the base of the great trochanter at 
its anterior aspect, and on a well-marked horizontal ridge on 
the outer side; likewise to the line or ridge extended between 
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the trochanter and the linea aspera, as well as to the linea aspera 
itself (its outer margin). The aponeurosis thus connected 
spreads over the muscle, and gives origin to a very large number 
of muscular fibres. To these are added others, which spring 
from the inter-muscular fibrous layer attached to the line of the 
femur, reaching between the linea aspera and the external 
condyle; and the whole end in a large tendinous expansion, 
which is laid on the deeper surface of the muscle towards 
its lower end. This tendinous structure becoming narrowed is 
fixed to the patella, and joins with the other parts of the gene¬ 
ral extensor muscle. The fibres vary in direction,—the highest 
are perpendicular, the lowest nearly horizontal, and the rest 
gradually pass from one of those courses to the other. 

The vastus extemus is covered to a small extent by the 
rectus, and the special tensor of the fascia lata; and the rest lies 
immediately beneath that membrane—the thichest (external) 
part of it. The muscle conceals, in part, the crureus; and 
some large branches of the external circumflex artery are like¬ 
wise beneath it. 

c. d .— Vastus internus and crureus (venter intemus and venter 
posterior,—Soemmerring).—There is no real separation between 
the parts which are distinguished by these names. Their posi¬ 
tion on the bone and the disposition of the tendon at the lower 
end alone serve to make the distinction.—The vastus internusy 
which occupies the inner aspect of the femur, increases con¬ 
siderably in thickness towards its lower end. It arises by a small 
aponeurosis from the line running downwards to the linea as^pera 
of the femur, on the inner side, close to the small trochanter; 
from the linea aspera on its inner margin; and from the fibrous 
partition attached to the line extended between the linea aspera 
and the inner condyle in connexion with the tendon of the 
adductor magnus. From this extensive line of origin, and like¬ 
wise from the inner surface of the bone, the fibres proceed 
downwards and outwards in directions necessarily varying, and 
are received 9 n ,the tendon of insertion, which is for the most 
part on the ftn^^er surface of the muscle. The tendon termi¬ 
nates by joining with the like structures from the other divi¬ 
sions of the extensor muscle in the neighbourhood of the patella. 
—The crureus (seu femoreus,—Cowper).—To this head is 
assigned the muscular structure arising on the anterior surface 
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of the femur, from the line between the trochanters to within a 
couple of inches of the patella. The tendon in whieh the fibres 
terminate inferiorly is laid on their anterior surface, and has, 
therefore, a different position with respect to the muscular sub¬ 
stance from the tendon in which the vastus intemus ends. 

The vastus intemus is covered by the fascia lata and the 
sartorius, and is in contact at its inner side with the femoral 
vessels. The inner border is connected with the tendons of the 
adductor muscles. The crureus is covered by the rectus muscle, 
and partly by the vastus extemus. Its lower end lies on the 
synovial membrane of the knee-joint. 

Suberureus .—Under this name is deseribed a small band of 
muscular fibres, which extends from the anterior surface of the 
femur to the upper part of the synovial membrane o'f the knee- 
joint, on which it ends in scattered fibres. This little muscle is 
placed beneath the crureus, (hence the name applied to it,) and 
in some cases it is united with that muscle. It is not unfre- 
quently double, or consists of two separate bundles. 

The tendons of insertion of the different parts of the great 
extensor muscle above described arc joined together at the lower 
end of the thigh, (constituting the whole a single muscle,) and are 
attached to the patella, or more properly continue downwards to 
be fixed to the anterior tuberosity of the tibia. The patella is 
contained in the tendon ; and the part of the tendinous structure 
below that bone, consisting of thick longitudinal fibres, is named 
the ligament of the patella (ante, p. 226). Moreover, an aponeu- 
rotiq lamina, is extended at each side of the patella from the 
vasti* to the upper extremities of the tibia and fibula. The 
fibrous structure on the outer side is strengthened by, and for 
the most part is derived from, the fascia lata, which is very rc- 
sistent in that situation. The tendinous structure covers the 
knee-joint. 

By most French anatomists the vasti and crureus are described apart from 
the rectus as a tlircc-hcaded muscle, and the name “ triceps crural” is ap¬ 
plied to the mass (see Sabatier, Gavard, Boyer, &c.) ; tliough that name 
had been assigned to the adductors by several anatomical writers, and even 
by one eminent authority in France (Winslow). 

j4c(ions.—-Tlie most ordinary action of the foregoing muscles is to extend 
the leg upon the thigh, which they are enabled to do by their connexion 
with the patella and its ligament, the latter being inserted into the tibia. 
The immediate action of the sartorius is to bend the leg upon the thigh. 
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If the leg be fixed, as in the standing posture, the extensor muscles, taking 
their fixed point below, will act upon the femur and keep it perpendicularly 
on the condyles of the tibia, so as to counteract the influence of the weight 
of the body, which tends to flex the knee as well as the other articulations. 
Tlie rectus and sartorius assist- materially in maintaining the erect position 
of the body, for instance, when we stand on both legs, for they act on the 
pelvis and draw it forwards, so as to keep it fixed and upright on the femur; 
in tliis they become assistants to the psoas and iliacus. It may be observed 
that the oblique direction of the sartorius enables it to give a slight rotatory 
motion to the pelvis when we stand on one leg, by drawing the spinous 
process downwards and inwards. 

INTERNAI- FEMOUAI. REOION. 

Along tlic inside of the tliigli wc find the following muscles, 
viz. the gracilis, pectineus, adductor longus, adductor brevis and 
inagnus. The pectineus at its origin is rather at the fore part 
of the limb, but at its insertion it lies to the inner side. 

Dissection .—To expose the muscles of this group, nothing more is required, 
after examining the extensor muscles, than to remove the fascia from the 
inner and fore part of the thigh. The direction and attachments of the 
adductor longus, running obliquely from the angle of the os pubis to the 
middle of the thigh, are at once obvious. The gracilis, too, will be observe*! 
running along its inner border. If the thigh be abducted, the fibres of these 
muscles will be rendered tense, and their dissection facilitated. 

When proceeding with the dissection, the adductor longus may be severe*! 
from its superior attachment, and drawn *lownwards on the femur. In doing 
this, its posterior surface will be observed t*) be connected to the ad*luctor 
magnus for a little way before their fibres reach the bone. The pectineus, 
lying to the oiiter side of the adductor, may in the next place be examine*!, 
and reflected after the same manner, which will bring into view the adiluctor 
brevis and the obturator externus. 

Whilst these measures are being executed, both surfaces of each muscle 
should be dissected, or, in other words, all the cellular tissue connected with 
them should be remove*! by successive strokes of the knife, the cilgc being 
carried in the course of the fibres ; and when their attachments, external 
conformation, and structure have been thus fully made out, each of them 
may be again restored to its place, that their mutual relations and bearings 
may be rcconsi*lered. It is usual to direct that muscles, more especially 
the long ones, should be divided in the centre, and the two portions reflected. 
But if this precept be followed, it will be observed that students seldom 
examine, with any degree of accuracy, the points of attachment of muscles, 
without a precise knowledge of which it is quite impossible to reason cor¬ 
rectly on their actions and uses. When a student is performing th® dissec¬ 
tion of the limb for the first time, it may be well if he confine his attention 
to the muscles, observing merely the general outline of the vessels and their 
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branches ; after which they may all be dissected away, in order to obtain an 
uninterrupted view of the muscles in their whole extent. 
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The gracilis (fig. 125,^“; fig. 128,*) (pubio-pree-tibialis) is 
situated along the inner side of the thigh, extending from 
the os pubis and its ramus to the inner and upper part of the 
tibia. The muscle is flat and thin ; broad at its upper extremity, 
narrow and tapering at the lower. It arises by a thin aponeu¬ 
rosis from the body of the os pubis, close to its symphysis (the 
lower half of its depth), also from the border of its ramus ; and 
is inserted by a tendon (which is at first round, but afterwards 
becomes flat) into the inner side of the tibia, close below its 
tuberosity, on the same plane with the semi-tendinosus, and 
under the expanded tendon of the sartorius. The direction of 
the muscle is vertical, but at the lower extremity^it inclines 
forwards to the point of attachment. 

The inner surface of this slender muscle is covered by the 
fascia lata, except a small part inferiorly, where it is overlapped 
by the sartorius ; the external rests against the adductor longus, 
adductor magnus, and semi-membranosus, the knee-joint, and 
its internal lateral ligament. 

The pectineus (fig. 125,“) (pectinalis,—Douglas; pubio- 
femoralis) is situated at the superior and fore part of the thigh, 
and is extended flrom the horizontal branch of the os pubis (its 
upper surface) to the posterior and inner aspect of the femur. 
Flat and nearly quadrangular in form, it arises from the ilio- 
pectincal line, with the surface in front of it, between the cmi- 
nenep of the same name and the spine of the os pubis, and is 
inserted into the line, which connects the smaller trochanter to 
the linea aspera of the femur, immediately below the united 
attachment of the psoas and iliacus muscles. In its course 
downwards, the muscle inclines outwards, and backwards, and 
opposite the smaller trochanter turns on itself, so that the 
anterior surface looks somewhat outwards. It consists of fleshy 
fibres, except at the attachments, the lower of which is aponeu¬ 
rotic, and the upper one slightly so. 

The pectineus is in contact, by the anterior surface, with the 
fascia lata and femoral vessels; by the posterior surface, with 
the obturator vessels and nerves, and the external obturator and 
adductor brevis muscles; by the outer border with the psoas 
magnus, by the inner border with the adductor longus. 
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The adductor longua (fig. 125,^®) (adductor primus ; pubio- 
femoralis), situated on the same plane with the preceding mus¬ 
cle, is flat, irregularly triangular, and extends obliquely from 
the anterior and upper part of the os pubis to the middle of the 
linea aspera of the femur- It arises by a tendon from the fore 
part of the tuberosity of the pubes, and a small portion of the 
body of the same bone, and is inserted into the middle third of 
the linea aspera, between the vastus iuternus and the adductor 
magnus. Between these points it is directed downwards, with 
an inclination outwards, and backwards. And the fleshy fibres 
commencing by a tendon end in an aponeurosis inferiorly. 
From the aponeurosis several fibres are detached, which unite 
with those of the adductor magnus. 

The mifecle is covered by the fascia lata, the sartorius, and 
femoral vessels; the posterior surface rests on the two other 
adductor muscles. The external border is parallel with the pec- 
tineus (a small portion of the adductor brevis being observable 
behind and between them) ; the inner border, which is much 
the longer, is in apposition with the gracilis. 

The adductor brevis (adductor secundus; sub-pubio-femo- 
ralis) lies behind the two preceding muscles. Its form is nearly 
triangular, being thick and narrow at its upper part, but gradu¬ 
ally becoming broader and thinner towards its insertion. It 
arises by a narrow origin from the external surface of the os 
pubis, and is directed obliquely backwards and outwards, to be 
inserted (by a tendon) into the oblique line leading from the 
lesser trochanter of the femur to the linea aspera, immediately 
behind the insertion of the pectineus. 

The short adductqr is in contact, by the anterior surface, with 
the pectineus and adductor longus; by the posterior, with 
the adductor magnus; by the external border, with the obtu¬ 
rator extemus, and the tendon of the psoas and iliacus; by the 
inner bor4er, with the gracilis in part of its extent, the 
rest being concealed between the two other adductors. It is 
pierced by some of the perforating branches of the profunda 
artery. 

Adductor magnus (ischio-femoralis).—This very large muscle 
is situated deeply at the posterior and inner part of the tlygh,— 
hence but a few of its fibres can be seen in this view; and it 
extends from the tuberosity and ramus of the ischium to the 
whole length of the linea aspera of the femur, and to the inner 
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condyle. It arises from the ramus of the os pubis and that of the 
ischium, also from the border of the tuberosity of the latter bone. 
The muscular fibres diverge from their origin, somewhat like 
the ribs of a fan from their central pivot; those from the os 
pubis, shorter than the rest, pass transversely outwards, and are 
inserted ifcto the rough line prolonged from the linea aspera 
directly upwards ; others pass with varying degrees of obliquity 
downwards and outwards, to be inserted into the whole length 
of the linea aspera, and a small part of its internal bifurcation, 
where they end in a pointed process ; finally, some of the fibres 
descend almost vertically, forming the inner border of the mus¬ 
cle, and terminate in a rounded tendon, which is inserted into 
the tuberosity on the inner condyle of the femur. The muscle 
thus presents two parts; one, a flat broad plane, in'serted into 
the linea aspera, and forming a septum between the anterior and 
posterior muscles of the thigh ; the other being the elongated 
part which goes to the condyle; and between them an angular 
interval is left for the transmission of the femoral vessels back- 
w'ards into the popliteal space. This muscle forms the greater 
part of the muscular structure at the inner side of the thigh. 
The fleshy substance is arranged in large and easily separable 
bundles ; it is connected by tendinous fibres with the pelvis, 
and ends on the femur in a broad aponeurosis and the tendon 
already noticed. 

The superior, or shortest border, of the adductor magnus is 
parallel with and close to the quadratus femoris; the internal, 
or longest border, is covered by the fascia lata, the gracilis, and 
sartoi-ius; the external border (its femoral attachment) is inter¬ 
posed between the two other adductors and the vastus intemus, 
which lie in front of it, and the gluteus maximus, and short head 
of the biceps, which separate it from the vastus externus. The 
posterior surface is covered by the great sciatic nerve and ham¬ 
string muscles; the anterior by the sartorius, the adductor brevis 
and longus, and the femoral vessels. The anterior surface of 
the muscle is intimately blended with the adductor longus before 
it reaches its insertion; it also sends off an aponeurosis, which 
passes in front of the femoral vessels, and becomes blended with 
the vagtus internus ; finally, its prolonged portion is intimately 
connected with the last-named muscle. The interval left be¬ 
tween the two parts of this muscle for the passage of the femoral 
vessels is triangular in its form, and fleshy and tendinous in its 
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structure, ■when viewed from behind; but at its anterior aspeet it 
is altogether tendinous in its entire extent, and oval in its form. 

Actions .—These are the direct adductors of the femur, and their force 
must be considerable, both from their strength and number. As the linea 
aspera projects from the shaft of the bone, the adductors are removed pro¬ 
portionally from its axis, and .so are enabled to rotate it outwards, thus 
conspiring with a distinct class of muscles, the external rotators. If the 
whole limb be in the extended position, they will draw it inwards, the 
gracilis assisting. The femur is bent on the pelvis by the action of the 
]*cctiiicus (and sliglitly by tlie adductor longus and brevis), thus conspiring 
with the psoas and iliacus. When the lower extremities are firmly fixed on 
the ground, these mmscles contribute to maintain the body in the erect 
position, by taking tlieir fixed point below, and thence acting on the ])elvis. 
If tliis effort be eontinucil, the pcetinens and adductor longus may be made 
to flex tlie pi'lvis on the femur, by drawing the os pubis downwards. 


POSTJSlllOR FEMORAL REGION. 

At the back of the thigh arc placed the three long flexor 
muscles of the leg, viz. the biceps, semi-tendinosus, and semi¬ 
membranosus. They arc immediately subjacent to the skin and 
fascia, except at their superior attachment. 

The dissection of this group should follow that of the muscles in the glu¬ 
teal region. From the middle of the incision made along the fold of the 
nates, or, wliat will answer just as well, from opposite the middle point be¬ 
tween the tuber iscbii and the great trochanter, carry an incision through 
the .skin straight down along the back of the tliigh and popliteal space, so as 
to mark out the median line of both. Let this extend to about three inches 
below the flexure of the knee-joint, and be there bounded by a transverse 
incision five or six inches in length. Make a similar transverse incision at 
the union of the middle with tlie lower third of the thigh. Now with your 
forceps pinch up the angles of tlicse flaps of skin, and carefully dissect them 
off the subjacent fascia, which you will recognise as a smooth shining mem¬ 
brane. Examine this carefully in its whole extent. At the lower part of 
the thigh you will see it stretched tightly across from side to side, covering 
an angular space (popliteal space, or the ham in j)oj)ular language), enclosed 
by the flexon or ham-string muscles, viz., those whicli you arc now about to 
examine. Make an incision through the fascia from above downwards, along 
the middle of this space ; bound it above and below by two transverse cuts. 
Pinch up the flaps of fascia tightly, and dissect them off the muscles, and 
so proceed downwards to their insertion into the tibia and fibula: continue the 
same process upwards, until you expose the muscles in their entire extent. 

The attachments of the semi-membranosus require attention. gain a 
clear view of them, the muscle may be cut across in the ham and drawn 
down, when, by holding it tense, one set of fibres will be observed to pass 
along the inner tuberosity of the tibia, another obliquely behind the joint, 
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whilst the third goes perpendicularly downwards, which, after being fixed to 
the posterior surface of the tuberosity of the tibia, sends a dense fttscia 
over the popliteus muscle, which is ultimately continuous with the deep 
fascia of the leg. 

Biceps femoris (biceps flexor cruris; iscbio-fcmoro-perone- 
alis).—This muscle is situated at the posterior part of the tliigh, 
and consists superiorly of two parts. These extend, one frona 
the ischium (the long head), the other from the femur (short 
head), and unite to terminate on the fibula. The long head 
(fig. 123,*) arises, by a tendon common to it and the serai-ten- 
dinosus, from the upper and back part of the tuberosity of the 
ischium,—the femoral portion®, (or short head,) from the linea 
aspera of the femur, between the adductor magnus and vastus 
extemus muscle, nearly as high up as the insertion oi^ the glu¬ 
teus maximus. The fibres of the former end on an aponeurosis 
which covers the lower part of the muscle. This aponeurosis 
likewise receives the muscular substance of the short head, and 
is then narrowed into a tendon which is inserted into the head 
of the fibula. Moreover, the tendon, whilst being attached, 
separates into two portions, which embrace the external lateral 
ligament of the knee-joint; and one of these passing forwards 
is inserted into the tibia. An expansion is likewise given off, 
which strengthens the fascia of the leg. 

This muscle is covered by the gluteus maximus and fascia 
lata. In front it lies against the semi-membranosus, the sciatic 
nerve, and adductor magnus, and inferiorly, the gastrocnemius, 
with the external articular arteries. The peroneal nerve is 
to the ^nner side. 

The semi-tendinosus, (fig. 123,^) (ischio-prse-tibialis) is situ¬ 
ated at the posterior and inner part of the thigh. It arises 
from the posterior part of the tuber ischii, close to the inner 
side of the biceps, and continues to arise from the tendon of 
that muscle for three inches lower down, somewhat in the same 
way as the coraco-brachialis does from the biceps of the arm. 
A little below the middle of the thigh it ends in a long round 
tendon, from the length of which the muscle is named. The 
tendon, after passing on the semi-membranosus along the 
inner syde of the popliteal space, is reflected forwards, to be 
inserted into the inside of the upper part of the tibia, below its 
tuberosity, where the tendon is on the same plane, and below 
that of the gracilis—^both being under cover of the sartorius. 
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The semi-tendinosus, except where it is slightly overlapped 
by the biceps, is covered by the fascia lata ; the anterior surfiice 
rests on the semi-inembranosus in the greater part of its extent; 
towards its termination, it runs beside the knee-joint. 

Semi-membranosus (fig. 128,®) (ischio-poplito-tibialis).—This 
muscle arises from the posterior part of the tuberosity of the 
ischium, in front of the b’ceps and semi-tendinosus and behind 
the quadratus femoris, and is inserted by three portions, of 
which the middle one is fixed to the tibia, behind its inner 
tuberosity, and sends an expansion which covers the popliteus 
muscle ; the internal portion passes forwards under the internal 
lateral ligament, and is inserted along the side of the inner tu¬ 
berosity of the tibia; the third, broad and expanded, is re¬ 
flected ba^wards and upwards behind the joint, Jind is inserted 
into the external condyle of the femur, becoming identified with 
the ligamentum posticum (fig. 128,^). The muscle begins by 
a strong flat tendon which spreads out to give origin to short 
and very numerous fleshy fibres, and these are directed obliquely 
downwards to another aponeurosis which is narrowed into the 
tendon of insertion. 

It is in contact by the posterior surface with the biceps, semi- 
tendinosus, and fascia lata; by the anterior surface with the 
quadratus femoris, adductor magnus, the popliteal artery, inner 
head of the gastrocnemius and knee-joint; by the inner border 
with the gracilis and fascia lata; by the outer border with the 
sciatic nerve. This muscle forms the larger part of the inner 
boundary of the popliteal space.—At the upper end it is, sepa¬ 
rated from the conjoined origin of the two preceding muscles 
by a synovial bursa. 

Combined actions .—These are usually called the ham-string muscles, as 
they enclose the ham, or space at the posterior aspect of the knee-joint; the 
biceps being placed at its external side, the other two at the internal. 
Their direct action is that of flexing the leg on the thigh, and this they do 
directly backwards, when they conspire in their action; but if they be 
made to act alternately, the leg will be rotated slightly inwards or outwards ; 
the latter motion, however, can only take place in the semi-flexed position of 
the limb. In the standing posture, these muscles, by taking their fixed 
point below, will act on the pelvis so as to prevent its flexion forwards ; and, 
if the effort be continued, they will draw it directly backwards, ajid com¬ 
mence that series of muscular actions observable in tumbling and other feats 
of activity, in which the body is thrown backwards so as to form an arch^ 
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ANTERIOR TIBIO-FIBULAR REGION. 

In the interval between the tibia and fibula we find three 
long muscles, viz. tibialis anticus, extensor proprius pollicis, 
and extensor communis digitorum. 

Dissection. To expose the fascia .—The subject being placed on its back, 
bend tbe knee and place under it a higb block, so that the leg should form 
an inclined plane ; turn the foot inwards, and fix it in that position. Now, 
make an incision through the skin, beginning above at the middle point, be¬ 
tween the head of the fibula and the spine of the tibia, and continue it 
straight down over the middle of the ankle-joint and dorsum of the foot. 
As this is a very long incision, intersect it by a transverse one at each end, 
and another in the middle ; raise the flaps of skin tightly, you^will sec the 
dense fascia of the leg beneath it; dissect back the flaps, and expose this 
membrane in its entire extent. 

To expose the muscles .—Divide the fascia along the leg as you did the 
skill, but o]>posite the flexure of the ankle-joint leave undivided a b.and of it 
about an inch wide, where it stretches across obliquely from one ankle to the 
otlier, forming the anterior annular ligament. Beginning a little above the 
ankle, raise the fascia from the tendons, and, taking them as your guide, 
dissect it from below upwards from the muscles. 

The muscles of tbe leg, taken altogether, may, to facilitate their classifi¬ 
cation, be divided into sets, each consisting of three. Thus, on the fore 
part of the leg, and lying between the tibia and fibula, we find the tibialis 
anticus, the extensor communis, and e.xtensor pollicis, being the group 
which we are now examining. On the external side of the leg, and in close 
contact with the fibula, are placed the peroneus longus and brevis. The 
third muscle of this name is, in reality, a jmrt of the extensor conjinunis, 
and is t!t])aratcd from the other two by tbe breadth of the fibula. It still, 
however, is described as a separate muscle, probably to kcej) up the ternary 
division. Posteriorly there are two sets, one being superficial, consisting 
of the gastrocnemius, soleus, and ])lantaris ; and the other deep-seated, viz. 
tibialis posticus, flexor longus digitorum, and flexor longus pollicis. 

The tibialis anticus., —Cowper, (tibio-supef-tarseus,) (fig. 
126,^) is situated at the front of the leg, being extended 
along the outer side of the tibia and reaching to the inner 
part of the tarsus. It arises from the external tuberosity 
of the tibia, and about two thirds of the flat surface beneath 
it: from a small portion of the inter-osseous ligament: from 
the fascia of the leg : and an aponeurotic septum placed 
between the muscle and the extensor digitorum communis mus* 
cle. The fleshy fibres end in a tendon which is at first con- 
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ccalcd in their substance, and becomes ap- Fig. 126. 
parent at the anterior surface of the muscle 
towards the lower third of the leg. The 
tendon, freed from the muscular substance, 
passes through a separate compartment of 
the anterior annular ligament, and is inserted 
into the internal and lower part of the first 
cuneiform bon^ and the contiguous extre¬ 
mity of the first metatarsal bone. This mus¬ 
cle has considerable breadth at its com¬ 
mencement, but it gradually lessens in size 
towards the lower part of the leg, as the 
fleshy fibres end on the tendon. 

The tibialis anticus is covered by the 
fascia, which adheres to the muscular struc¬ 
ture superiorly, and gives origin to a con¬ 
siderable number of its fibres. It rests 
against the inter-osseous membrane in the 
greater part of the leg, but inferiorly the 
tendon is supported by the fore part of the 
tibia. And it has on one side the bone 
just named ; on the other side, the extensor 
digitorum communis and extensor pollicis 
pedis. The anterior tibial artery and nerve lie along the outer 
side of the muscle, between it and the two muscles last men¬ 
tioned. 


The tibialis anticus was named “ Musculus catena}” by Spigelius, for a 
reason which, even if it were correct as to the fact, seems a singular one to 
found a nomenclature on, namely, that the tendon being divided or removed, 
the sufferer is compelled to raise the foot in walking with the aid of a sling.t 

Extensor proprius pollicis, — Alb. (fig. 126,^). — The 
special extensor of the great toe is placed at the fore part 


* A front view of the leg and foot after the removal of the integument 
and fascia. 1, is on the tibia, and points to the tibialis anticixs. 2. An¬ 
nular ligament. 3. Extensor proprius pollicis. 4. Extensor longus digi¬ 
torum pedis. 6. Peroneus tertius. 6. Extensor brevis digitorum. 7. Pc- 
roneus longus. 8. Peroneus brevis. 9, 10. Gastrocnemius and soleus. 

f “ Ab oliis tibiasus anticus, a me catena musculus vocatus, qu6df*dissccto 
per transversum liuius tcndinc, aut amputate, catenam aegri, cuius beneficio 
ambulantes pedem flcctant clcucntque, portorc cogantur.”—“ De h. corp. 
fabr.” 1. iv. c. 24. 
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of the leg and on the dorsum of the foot along its inner border, 
between the muscle last described and the extensor digitorum 
communis. This muscle is elongated, flat, and compressed in 
the middle, pointed at the extremities. It arises from the 
internal surface of the flbula for more than the middle third of 
its extent, tnd from the contiguous surface of the inter-osseous 
ligament, nearly as far as the ankle. The fleshy fibres run 
obliquely forwards into a tendon placed at the anterior border 
of the muscle; and the tendon, after passing beneath the an¬ 
nular ligament in a distinct compartment, and along the dorsum 
of the foot, is inserted into the base of the second phalanx of 
the great toe. A delicate expansion given from the tendon on 
each side spreads over the joint ^between the metacarpal bone 
and the first phalanx. ' 

Placed between the extensor digitorum communis, and the 
tibialis anticus, the extensor pollicis is overlapped for some way 
by these muscles, and on the foot it is covered, like the other 
tendons, only by the integument and fascia. It rests succes¬ 
sively on the anterior surface of the tibia, the ankle-joint, and 
the bones of the foot. This muscle changes position with 
respect to the anterior tibial artery, being outside that vessel on 
the leg, while it lies to the inner side on the foot, after having 
crossed over it. 

Extensor longus digitorum pedis (fig. 126, ■*).—The long 
extensor of the toes is situated at the fore part of the leg and 
on the dorsum of the foot, extending from the head of the tibia 
to the toes. It is thin, or flattened from side to side, and at 
the lower end divides into four tendons. This muscle arises 
from the external tuberosity of the tibia: from the anterior 
surface of the fibula for about two-thirds of its length: and 
from the inter-osseous ligament: also from the aponeurotic 
septa intervening between it and the muscles, on each side, and 
from the fascia of the leg. The fleshy fibres from this extensive 
origin pass obliquely into three flat tendons placed on the fore 
part of the muscle. These descend beneath the annular ligament, 
in the same sheath with the peroneus tertius; and on the dor¬ 
sum of the foot the inner one divides into two parts, so as to 
increase the number of tendons to four, corresponding in num¬ 
ber with the four smaller toes. Each of these tendons is joined 
on the first phalanx by the tendon of the extensor brevis digi¬ 
torum on the outer side, as well as by tendinous processes from 
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the lumbricales and inter-osseous muscles; and thus a fibrous 
expansion is produced, which covers that (the first) phalangal 
bone of the toe. The tendinous expansion divides, in the 
manner of those of the corresponding muscle of the hand, into 
three parts. The small middle division is inserted into the 
base of the second phalanx ; and the two lateral part*, after join¬ 
ing together, terminate on the last phalanx. But the fourth 
tendon (that of the little toe) is not joined by an offset from 
the short extensor of the toes. From these tendons, slender 
bands spread over the joints of the metatarsal bones with the 
phalanges on each side. The same arrangement occurs in the 
hand. 

The long extensor of the toes is covered only by the integu¬ 
ment and Yascia. It is placed between the tibialis anticus with 
the extensor of the great toe, which lie on one side, and the 
peronei muscles on the opposite side; and it rests successively 
against the bones of the leg, with their connecting (inter-osseous) 
membrane, the ankle-joint, and the short extensor of the toes. 

Five tendons arc ascribed to this muscle by Cowper ;* the fifth, with the 
fleshy fibres it receives, being the muscle, or, more properly, the part of the 
long extensor commonly known as the “ peroneus tertius.” 

The peroneus tertius is placed along the fore part of the 
fibula at its lower third, and lies just below the extensor longus, 
with which its muscular fibres® are united, and of which it is 
really but a part. It arises from the lower third of the fibula, 
being attached to the anterior border and inner surface of the 
bone ; also from the inter-osseous ligament, and an aponpurosis 
which connects it on the outer side with the peroneus brevis. 
The muscular fibres end in a tendon, which, after passing 
through the annular ligament with the long extensor of the toes, 
is inserted into the upper surface of the fifth metatarsal bone, 
and likewise in some instances into the fourth. 

The peroneus tertius is liable to some deviations from the ordinary dis¬ 
position. The part of the muscular structure which would be assigned to 
it may be equal in size to that which belongs to the extensor tendons of the 
toes. The tendon only may have much more than the ordinary size. It 
has been observed to terminate on the fourth metatarsal bone and the fascia 
covering the foot. And the muscle may be altogether wanting. 

Extensor brevis digitorum pedis .^—The short extensor of 
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Extensor the tocs is a broad and thin plane of muscular fibres situated on 
rev. digit. dorsum of tlic foot, and dividing at its anterior extremity 
Its position, into four small parts. It arises from the dorsal surface of the 
calcaneum, and from the ligament connecting that bone with the 
astragalus, as well as from the annular ligament of the tarsus, 
a-nd terminates in four tendons, the first or most internal of 
which is inserted into the tarsal end of the first phalanx of the 
toes, great toe; the other three become severally united to the outer 
borders of the extensor tendons, proceeding to the three next 
toes.—This muscle is covered by the tendons of the long ex¬ 
tensor and peroncus tertius, and it rests on the tarsus, metatar¬ 
sus, and the dorsal inter-osseous muscles. The part destined 
for the great toe crosses over the dorsal artery of the foot. 

Actions .—A very slight effort of the extensor communis and extensor 
jiroprius pollicis extends tlie digital phalanges, and, if their action he con¬ 
tinued, they will he made to bend the foot upon the leg. This they are 
cnahled to do by the manner in which their line of direction is altered by 
the annular ligament of the ankle-joint, ns it gives them all tlic mechanical 
advantage of a pulley. The tibialis anticus and the jteroneus tertius are the 
direct flexors of the foot on the leg, and, if either act separately, it will give 
a slight inclination towards the corresponding side. In the erect position, 
these muscles take their fixed point below, and, by drawing on the bones of 
the leg, keep them perpendicular on the foot. The extensor brevis is ob¬ 
viously but an accessory to the long extensor ; but, from the obliquity of its 
direction, it is fitted not only to extend the tocs, but also to draw them 
somewhat outwards. 

Peroneus Peroneus longus (peronco-sub-tarseus) (fig. 126,^) is situated 
longus, at the outer side of the leg, and under tbe foot. It arises from 

Origin. tbe two upper thirds of the external surface of the fibula_ 

from a small part of the external tuberosity of the tibia, and 
from the fascia of the leg; also from aponeuroses interposed 
between it and the contiguous muscles, viz. the extensor com¬ 
munis digitorum on one side, and the soleus and flexor longus 
pollicis on the other. Proceeding from these attachments, it 
descends and becomes tendinous. The tendon, freed from the 
muscular structure at some distance from the foot, passes, with 
that of the peroncus brevis, in a groove on the posterior surface 
Passes be- of the external malleolus, where they are covered by a fibrous 
leoius!^^ band extended from the end of the fibula to the calcaneum, and 
invested by a common synovial membrane. The tendons then 
separate; that of the peroneus longus proceeds obliquely for- 
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wards in another groove on the external surface of the cal- 
caneuin, to which it is connected by a separate fibrous band, 
lubricated with a synovial bursa. It then turns over the outer 
margin of the foot, and enters a groove on the lower surface of 
the cuboid bone, resting against the ridge behind that groove, 
and covered by a s 3 rnovial membrane. From this point the 
tendon inclines forwards and inwards across the foot immediately 
beneath the bones, to be inserted into the tarsal end of the first 
metatarsal bone. The muscle therefore changes its direction at 
two points, namely, behind the lower end of the fibula and on 
the cuboid bone; and the bones on which it turns are to be con¬ 
sidered as pulleys, changing the direction of the muscular power. 
At the two points of reflexion the tendon is thickened and in¬ 
durated ; *at the lower one a sesamoid bone is often deposited 
in it. 

The peroneus longus is placed immediately beneath the fascia 
of the leg, and lies between the extensor longus digitorum, with 
the peroneus tertius which is before it, and the soleus and flexor 
longus pollicis placed in the opposite direction. In the foot, 
being near the bones, it is above all the plantar muscles. 

Peroneus brevis (semi-fibulscus,—Spigelius) (fig. 126,®).— 
This muscle lies beneath the preceding, and is considerably 
shorter than it, neither reaching so high on the leg, nor extend¬ 
ing so far on the foot. 

It arises from the external surface of the fibula for about the 
lower half of its extent, and from the inter-muscular septa which 
dip in between it and the contiguous muscles. From^ihese 
sources the fibres are directed to a tendon lying on their outer 
surface, a portion of them reaching as low as the malleolus. The 
tendon passes behind the external malleolus in the same groove 
and sheath ; is invested by the same synovial membrane with 
the preceding muscle ; and, after inclining forwards beneath the 
fibula, is inserted into the base of the last metatarsal bone, after 
having traversed a separate groove in the calcaneum, situated 
above that for the tendon of the peroneus longus. 

Actions .—The peroneus longus and brevis, by the change of their direc¬ 
tion, after turning behind the external ankle, are enabled to draw the foot 
back, and so extend it on the leg. The peroneus tertius is, on the contrary, 
a flexor of the foot; it lies before the flbnla, and combines with the extensor 
communis. The peroneus longus is enabled to evert the sole of the foot, 
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by means of the mechanical advantage which it derives from turning round 
its external margin. Tliis, however, is not readily perceptible in the natural 
condition of the limb ; but, if the fibula be fractured, and the check afforded 
by the external ankle be in eoiisetjueiiee diininfshed, it will take plaec to a 
considerable extent. When the peronei take their fixed point below, tliey 
act on the bones of the leg, and assist in maintaining them erect on the foot, 
yhis power is chiefly called into action when we stand »)n one leg. The 
weight of the body must then tend to incline the leg inwards ; but the pero- 
neus longus, acting from its fixed jMjint in the sole of the foot, with the 
additional power given it by the p^illcy round which it turns, draws cm the 
external side of the bones of the leg, and preveiUs them from obeying the 
influence wliich otherwise would incline them inwards. 


rOSTEUlOB, TIUIO-K1BUL.A11 REGION (SUPERFICIAL,). 

On the posterior part of the leg there are two sets of muscles ; 
one superficial, the other deep-seated. The latter consists of 
muscles, which are the antagonists of those in front, viz. the tibialis 
posticus, flexor digitorum longus, and flexor longus pollicis; 
together with the popliteus, which is placed above these muscles, 
and close to the knee-joint. 

The superficial muscular structure (extensor tarsi suralis vcl 
extensorjtnagnus,—Douglas ; musculus surse, Soommerring) is a 
large mass, and constitutes the calf of the leg. The great 
size is characteristic of man. It is connected with his peculiar 
mode of progression, and is calculated to elevate the heel in 
opposition to the weight of the entire body. 

At the lower end the mass is narrowed into a single tendon 
(tend.o Achillis), which is attached to the heel; but the muscular 
substance is divided into two thick strata, which are connected 
one with the femur, the other with the bones of the leg. 

Dissection .—The gastrocnemius may be exposed without any difficulty, 
by dissecting off the fascia, commencing where it is continuous with that 
covering the popliteal space ; after which, the internal head of the gastro¬ 
cnemius may be raised, and its border reflected outwards. By this expe¬ 
dient the thin tendon of the plantaris will come into view, and afford a 
guide to its muscular belly, which may otherwise be raised with the exter¬ 
nal head of the gastrocnemius, with which it is closely in contact. The 
soleus may in the next place be detached, taking the inner surface of the 
tendo Achillis as a guide ; previously to which, attention should be directed 
to the structure of that part of its upper border, between its tibial and fibu- 
lar origins, which is arranged for the transmission of the posterior tibial 
vessels. 
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Tlie gastrocnemius (fig. 127,*) (gemel¬ 
lus,—Cowp.; bi-femoro-calcaneus) is situ¬ 
ated at the posterior aspect of the leg, 
forming the greater part of what is named 
tlic calf (yaffTrig, a belly ; the leg). 

It consists of two parts (hence the se¬ 
cond of the names above applied to the 
muscle-j-), the internal of which is the 
larger. At the upper extremity the two 
parts diverge, and form the lower bounda¬ 
ries of the popliteal space. They are 
named “ heads,” and are distinguished as 
“ external” and “ internal.” Each head 
arises by a thick tendon which is fixed 
to an irregular and depressed surface 
above the corresponding condyle of the 
femur, as well as by a few tendinous and 
fleshy fibres attached higher up, espe¬ 
cially on the l^t side, on which they are 
connected for a short space with the ridge 
running to the linea aspera. The ten¬ 
don spreads out behind the muscle, and 
gives origin on its anterior surface to a large mass of muscular 
fibres. Some of the innermost muscular fibres from both sides 
meet at an angle on a fibrous structure which is common to them, 
but the two parts are not confounded one with the other; and 
a groove indicates the place of separation. The great ippss of 
the fleshy fibres are directed downwards and forwards, from the 
aponeurosis of origin behind, to one of insertion in front of the 
muscle; and the latter, gradually contracting, joins with another 
from the soleus. The tendo Achillis results from their union. 

The gastrocnemius is covered by the fascia of the leg, and 
the short saphenous vein lies on it opposite the interval between 
its two parts. It conceals the plantaris, the soleus, and the 



* The superficial muscles on the posterior part of the leg are here shown. 
1. Semi-tenainosus. 2. Semi-memhranosus. 3. Biceps. 4. Gastrocnemi¬ 
us. fi. Soleus. 6. Tendo Achillis. 7. Plantaris. 

t “ Sunt gemclli, quia mole, rohore, et actione pares.”—Riolanus, 1.6, c. 43. 
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popliteus, with the popliteal vessels and the internal division of 
the sciatic nerve. The “ heads” are placed between the ham¬ 
string muscles ; and between the external one .and the biceps is 
lodged the peroneal nerve. Over the condyles, these parts of 
the muscle are in contact with the thin fibrous membrane of the 
knee-joint. A synovial bursa (which in some cases communi¬ 
cates with the synovial membrane of the knee-joint) is inter¬ 
posed on the left' side. And a sesamoid fibro-cartilage will some¬ 
times be met with over the outer condyle, occasionally over the 
left likewise. The last-mentioned substance is rarely osseous. 

The soleus^ (tibio-peroneo-calcancus) is situated beneath 
the preceding muscle, in conjunction with which it forms the 
calf of the leg. It is shorter than that muscle, but it ex¬ 
tends farther down, before ending in the common tendon. In 
form the soleus is elliptic, and the name is said to be taken from 
the likeness to the shape of a sole-fish. Like the gastrocne¬ 
mius, it presents superiorly two attachments, though by no 
means so distinctly separated. 

Of these, the external one, the longer and larger, arises from 
the posterior part of the head of the fibula, and from the surface 
beneath it, for half of its extent; the inner portion arises from 
the oblique line which gives insertion to the popliteus, and from 
the inner edge of the tibia, two inches below that line ; and, in 
the space intermediate between the bones, the muscular fibres 
are attached to a tendinous band extended from one to the 
other, over the posterior tibial vessels, which it secures from 
pressoire or injury. The attachments to the bones are effected 
by tendinous structure, which expands on the anterior surface of 
this muscle and enters to some extent into its interior. The 
muscular fibres, taking origin from the tendinous expansion re¬ 
ferred to, arc directed backwards to a thin aponeurosis which 
spreads over the posterior surface ; and this aponeurosis, dimin¬ 
ishing in breadth and increasing in thickness, joins with that 
from the gastrocnemius to form the tendo Achillis.—The fibrous 
structure likewise forms a longitudinal partition, which divides 
the muscle into two parts towards the lower end. 

The soleus is covered by the gastrocnemius, and between the 
two niuscles is placed the slender tendon of the plantaris. It 
covers the deep-seated muscles, and the posterior tibial vessels 
and nerve. 
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The tendo Achillis* (chorda magna) is much the thickest 
and strongest tendon in the body. Formed by the junction of 
the terminal jjponeuroses of the two preceding muscles, it mea¬ 
sures about inches in length, and is inserted into the tuber¬ 
osity of the os calcis. It is expanded at its extremities, and most 
so at the upper one. The tendon is covered by th# faseia and 
integument; and it is separated from the fascia, which lies over 
the deep-seated muscle and vessels, by a considerable interval, 
which is occupied with fat and cellular substance. And between 
the upper part of the os calcis and the tendon a synovial bursa 
is interposed. 

The gastrocnemius is, in some cases, joined by a bundle, which arises 
sejiarately from the femur, above one of the condyles. This accessory slip 
ends variously, either joining the middle of the muscle on its dee])er surface, 
or by blending with one of its heads, I have elsewheret given illustrations 
of different forms of this peculiarity. In one of the cases referred to, the 
unusual muscular fibies jiassed between the popliteal artery and vein.—To 
the soleus an accessory portion is occasionally added at the lower i)art 
of its inner margin. The thick bundle of muscular fibres, adtled to this 
muscle, presents some variations in its extent and manner of termination. 
It usually ends on the inner side of the tendo Achillis. I have found it 
form a tendon which was attached separately to the os calcis.;}; 

The planlaris'^ is situated immediately behind the knee-joint 
and leg, between the gastrocnemius and soleus ; it consists of a 
very long thin tendon, and a small pyriform muscular part, 
about two inches in length. It arises from the femur just 
above the external condyle, and from the posterior ligament of 
the knee-joint, where it is covered by the corresponding bead of 
the gastrocnemius, and soon ends in a delicate tendon, which in¬ 
clines inwards between the two large muscles of the calf of the 
leg, and running along the inner border of the tendo Achillis is 
inserted conjointly with it into the posterior part of the cal- 
caneura. 

The desiggiation by which this little muscle is known has no reference 
to its position or connexion ; but that name was assigned to it when the 
tendon was thought to terminate in the plantar fascia, its the palmaris lon- 
gus does in the fascia of the hand. It was so described by Galen; and, 
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t Op. citat. plate 80, figures 4 and 5. . % Ibid. 
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thongh the real manner of termination was correctly pointed out by 
Vesalius, (Opcr. 1. 2, p. 419,) the error was continued- through many 
valuable works. It exists even in Cowper's “ Myotomia Rcformata 
(p. 105). 

The plantaris varies in its mode of termination. I have seen it encased 
in the lower part of the tendo Achillis ; and, in one case, the tendon ended 
_ jn the intemifl annular ligament, which binds down the tendons and vessels 
’behind the inner malleolus. 

Actions .—The power of these muscles, as they arc exerted successively 
in standing, walking, running, &c. is very considerable. 

In walking, the gastrocnemius and soleus take their fixed point above, 
and by drawing on the os ealeis lift it from the ground, so that the foot is 
made to represent an inclined plane. By this action an impulse is com¬ 
municated to the body, and a direct tendency is given to progression. 
When the body is thus supported on the elevated foot, the opposite limb 
can be carried forward to its destination unimpeded by the inequalities of 
the surface over which it has to pass. 

In standing, the soleus takes its fixed point at the os calcis, and, by draw¬ 
ing on the bones of the leg, retains them perjiendicularly on the foot, thus 
preventing them from obeying the influence of the weight of the body, 
which constantly tends to bend them forwards. If this effort be carried as far 
as it will admit of, the gastrocnemius and popliteus will bend the femur on 
the tibia, and if at the same time the semi-tendinosus, seini-membranosiis, 
and biceps be made to act on the ischium, so as to draw it downwards 
and backwards, the commencement of that series of muscular actions is 
made by which the body is rctroverted, and carried towards the ground, as 
we see when a timibler or mountebank arches his body backwards, the head 
and heels being brought to the same plane. 


POSTERIOE TIBIO-FIBULAE EEGION (dEKP-SEATEd). 

The muscles here placed are in close contact with the bones; 
they are the popliteus, flexor longus digitorum, flexor longus 
pollicis, and tibialis posticus. 

Dissection. To expose the deep fascia .—Detach the two heads of the 
gastrocnemius from the condyles, also the jdantaris: then separate the soleus 
from the tibia and fibula, proceeding from below upwards. When this is 
done, turn these muscles down towards the foot, and you will find be¬ 
hind and just beneath the knee-joint the popliteus muscle; and you will 
observe, that this as well as the long muscles, which lie lower down, and the 
posterior tibial vessels, are bound down by a thin fascia (the deep-seated 
fascia of the leg). This membrane extends down from the tendon of the 
semi-mbmbranosus muscle, becoming connected on each side with the 
borders of the bones, and towards the ankles with the sheaths of the ten¬ 
dons ; and, if traced along the interval between the inner ankle and the heel, 
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it will be found to cover the vessels, and to terminate at the internal annular 
ligament. 

To expose the deep-seated muscles .—Pinch up the fascia with your forceps, 
and detach it from the tendons of the muscles behind the ankles;—taking 
these as a guide, proceed upwards to the poplitcus. In this way the deep- 
seated set of muscles become exposed, (viz. the flexor communis, placed 
along the tibia, the flexor pollicis on the fibula, and the tfbialis posticus 
between both, and partly concealed by them,) and also the vessels whi®? 
rest* upon them. 


The poplileus (fig. 128,^) is situated immediately behind and 
beneath the knee-joint, extending from the Fig. 128 .* 
outer surfaee of the external condyle of the 
femur downwards and inwards to the tibia. 

It is flat and somewhat triangular in its 
form, for'it gradually widens as it descends. 

The popliteus arises by a flat, thick tendon, 
about an inch in length, from a depression 
on the outer side of the external condyle, 
beneath the attachment of the corresponding 
lateral ligament of the knee-joint, and is in¬ 
serted into all that triangular surface of the 
tibia which is above the posterior oblique line. 

A tendinous expansion from the semi¬ 
membranosus is adherent to the posterior 
surface of the muscle. It is covered by the 
gastrocnemius and plantaris, with the popli¬ 
teal vessels, and the internal popliteal nerve; 
and it rests against the knee-joint and the 
tibia.—The tendon by which it is connected 
to the femur adheres to the external semi¬ 
lunar cartilage, (which sometimes is grooved 
for it,) and is invested by the synovial mem¬ 
brane of the knee-joint; and it is covered by the external lateral 
ligament of the knee-joint and by the biceps muscle. 
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Actions .—The popliteus assists in flexing the leg on the thigh, and vice 
versh; but, when the leg is flexed, it draws the inner border of the tibia 
backwards, turning it in such a way that the toe is inclined towards the foot 
of the opposite side. 


* The deep-seated muscles of the back of the leg are exposed. 1. Semi¬ 
membranosus. 2. Peroncus longus. 3. Peroneus Wvis. 4. Popliteus. 6. 
Plexor digitorum longus. 6. Flexor longus pollicis. 7. Tibialis posticus. 
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Flexor longus digitorum pedis (fig. 128,®) (flexor perforans). 
The long flexor of the toes is one of the muscles deeply seated 
behind the bones of the leg, from which it is prolonged horizon¬ 
tally into the sole of the foot. It extends from the upper part 
of the tibia to the phalanges of the toes. The muscle at its com¬ 
mencement Is thin and pointed, but gradually increases in size, 
^d then diminishes again as its fibres end in a tendon. Finally, 
the tendon becomes divided into four slips previously to its 
insertion. It arises from the posterior surface of the tibia, 
below the oblique line which gives attachment to the popliteus 
and soleus, and continues its attachment to within three inches 
of the inner ankle; some fibres also arise from an aponeurosis 
which covers the tibialis posticus. The fleshy fibres pass ob¬ 
liquely backwards into a tendon situated at the posterior aspect 
of the muscle. The tendon passes behind the internal malleo¬ 
lus, along a groove common to it and the tibialis posticus (the 
latter being next to the bone); thence it is directed beneath 
the arch of the os calcis, obliquely forwards and outwards, into 
the sole of the foot, where it crosses beneath the tendon of the 
flexor longus pollicis, with which it is connected by a transverse 
tendinous slip. The tendon (fig. 130,“) then divides into 
four processes, corresponding with the four smaller toes, and, as 
they run along their under surface, they, together with the 
tendons of the short flexor, are b^nd^^ dpwn to the phalanges 
by fibrous sheaths. Opposite th'e aee^ad^piialanx, each tendon 
passes through a fissure in the tendon of the flexor brevis®, 
(whence the term perforans is applied to the one, perforatus to 
the other,) and is inserted into the last phalanx of the toe at 
its base.—To the phalangal bones the tendons of the flexor 
muscles of the toes are bound by vaginal fibrous bands, and 
they are provided with synovial sacs and vincula accessoria in 
the same manner as the tendons of the corresponding muscles 
of the hand. The arrangement of the tendons of the two mus¬ 
cles, one with respect to the other, and their attachment to the 
bone, are likewise similar. 

Previously to its division, the tendon of the flexor longus 
gives insertion to an accessory muscular structure (flexor acces¬ 
sorius)} which connects it with the calcaneum, and materially 
modifies the direction of its action on the toes. At the point 
of separation the tendons give origin to four small muscles 
(lumbricales), which may also be considered as accessories to the 
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flexor longus.—These accessory parts are described with the 
other muscles of the foot (page 414). 

Though in the dried bone only one impression is marked for Connexion 
the tendons of the tibialis posticus and flexor longus, behind pogf^ehind 
the malleolus, the fibrous sheath which retains them in their malleolus, 
situation is divided into two parts by a septum, or partition, so 
that each runs in a separate groove lined by a distinct synovial 
membrane. The direction of the muscle is vertical in the leg, 
horizontal in the foot.—In the former situation it is bound 
down by the deep fascia, and covered by the posterior tibial ves¬ 
sels, which separate it from the soleus; and the anterior surface 
rests against the tibia, and overlaps the tibialis posticus muscle. 

In the foot its tendon lies between those of the flexor longus 
pollicis, vdiich is above it, and the flexor brevis digitorum, which 
lies beneath it. 

Flexor longus pollicis pedis^ —Alb. (fig. 128,®).—The long Flex. long, 
flexor of the great toe is situated on the fibula, along the external 
side of the leg, and at the under and inner part of the foot. It 
arises from the posterior surface of the fibula (its inferior two- Origin, 
thirds) : from the lower part of the inter-osseous membrane 
(to a very small extent) : from the intermuscular septum inter¬ 
posed between it and the peronei: and from the aponeurosis 
covering the tibialis posticus. The fleshy fibres, continuing to 
arise nearly as far as the external ankle, pass obliquely back¬ 
wards into a tendon placed on their posterior surface. The 
tendon traverses a groove on the tibia, external to that which 
transmits the tibialis posticus and flexor digitorum, and passes 
through another in the posterior border of the astragsdus, in 
which it is retained by a fibrous band and a synovial membrane. 

It then runs in a groove beneath the tubercle of the os calcis In groove 

(the sustentaculum tali), and so reaches the sole of the foot, 

where, after being connected to the common flexor by a ten- Connect, w. 

dinous slip, it turns forwards beneath the metatarsal bone of the 

great toe (fig. 130,*). Lastly, the tendon is continued on- Betw. heads 

ward between the two heads of the flexor brevis pollicis, and 

after running through a fibrous sheath, which binds it to the 

first phalanx of the great toe, is inserted into the base of the insertion. 

second. 

In the leg this muscle is bound down by the deep fascia Parts ad- 
which separates it from the soleus; its anterior surface rests on 
the fibula, and overlaps the tibialis posticus muscle and the 
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peroneal artery. Its connexions in the sole of the foot have 
already been sufficiently indicated. 

The tibialis posticus (tibio-sub-tarseus) lies between 

the two preceding muscles, but commences considerably higher 
up than either. Its superior extremity is divided into two pro¬ 
cesses, or hrsads, by an angular interval, and the anterior tibial 
vessels pass forward between them. It arises from the posterior 
surface of the tibia, beginning along the oblique line of insertion 
of the popliteus : from the whole of the inter-osseous membrane, 
except two inches at the lower end : from the sides of the tibia 
and fibula for the same extent: and from the aponeurosis which 
covers the muscle behind. The muscular fibres end in a flat 
strong tendon, which turns beneath the internal malleolus in a 
groove of the bone, and in a sheath appropriated to itself. The 
tendon now changes direction, turning forward along the internal 
lateral ligament, and beneath the os calcis, to which it is bound 
by a short transverse fibrous band (which is connected with the 
tendon and the bone), and likewise beneath the calcaneo-sca- 
phoid ligament, and is inserted into the tuberosity of the sca¬ 
phoid and the base of the first metatarsal bone. Fibres of the 
tendon are likewise prolonged to the external cuneiform. The 
tendon is covered by a synovial membrane behind the malleolus, 
and likewise beneath the tarsus. 

In the leg the tibialis posticus is overlapped and concealed in 
the greater part of its extent by the two flexor muscles, but 
superiorly the part which is left uncovered by them supports 
the posterior tibial vessels. The anterior surface rests against 
the inter-osseous ligament and the tibia and fibula, from which 
it arises. Its tendon runs close to the inner ankle and tarsal 
bones, and where it slides under the latter near its termination 
is thickened by a cartilaginous or bony deposit within its fibres, 
analogous in form and use to the sesamoid bones in other 
situations. 

Spigelius named this mnscle “ nauticus,” because “ sailors bring it chiefly 
into action in climbing the mast of a ship.”—Op. citat. 1. iv. c. 24.— 
The tibialis posticus is said by Albinus to have in some cases additional 
points of insertion into one or more of the following bones ; viz. the second 
metatarsal, the third metatarsal, the cuboid, and second cuneiform. 

ActioAs, —Like their antagonists on the fore part of the leg, the two flexor 
muscles act, in the first instance, on the phalanges of the toes, which they 
curve or bend, and then, by continuing their effort, they act on the foot. 
The latter effect they are enabled to produce by moans of the mechanical 
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advantage afforded to them by the pulley-like surface on which they slide as 
they pass from the leg into the sole of the foot. By this provision the flexor 
muscles conspire with the soleus and gemellus in extending the foot on the 
leg, for instance, in the effort to stand on tip-toe. 

The direct agent in extending the foot upon the leg is the tibialis pos¬ 
ticus ; but from its position it is also enabled to incline the foot inwards, 
thus antagonizing the peroneus tertius, which tends to turn it^utwards. It 
may also, by elevating the inner border of the foot, turn the sole inwards^ 
which action is directly opposed to that of the peroneus longus, which tends 
to incline it outwards. 

It may be observed, that the toes would, in all cases, be drawn inwards 
whilst they are being flexed by the flexor communis, in consequence of the 
oblique direction of its tendon, but for the influence exerted upon it by the 
accessory muscle, which is connected with it in the sole of the foot. Tlie 
direction of the latter being from behind forwards, it is well fitted by its 
contraction«to modify the action of the long flexor on the toes, and to draw 
them towards the heel, where its fixed point of attachment, is situated. 

The action of these muscles may be reversed ; for they may take their 
fixed points below at the foot, and from thence draw on the bones of the 
leg, so as to keep them in the erect position and prevent their inclining for¬ 
wards. 


MUSCLES OF THE FOOT. 

The only muscle on the dorsum of the foot is the extensor 
brevis digitorum, which has been already described (page 399), 
together with the extensor longus, as they conspire in their 
actions ; the present section therefore includes only the muscles 
in the sole of the foot. These may be considered as divisible 
into three regions, corresponding with the two borders and the 
intermediate space; the internal set consisting of the mi^eles of 
the great toe, the external, those of the little toe, those in the 
middle being common to all. But, in order to facilitate the 
examination of the parts contained in the sole of the foot, it is 
found more convenient to divide them into layers, lying one 
beneath the other; more particularly as, like the muscles on 
the back part of the leg, they are found to be separated into a 
superficial and deep set by a layer of fascia interposed between 
them and binding down the latter. 

Dissection. To expose the plantar fascia .—The subject, or the limb, if it 
be detached, being placed in the prone position, lay the dorsum of the foot 
on a high block, so as to bring the sole fully into view ; secure Tt in that 
position. Make an incision from behind forwards in the middle of the sole, 
beginning over the heel. Cut down through the thick skin and the cushion 
of granular fat at the heel, until you see the white fibres of the fascia: then 
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taking these as a guide, and everting the margins of the incision, incline 
your knife and dissect the skin off the fascia from behind forwards. You 
will observe its middle part to spread out beneath the metatarsus, and to 
give off five processes, which run along to the extremities of the metatarsal 
bones : the external portion, which binds down the muscles of the little toe, 
is thick and firm ; but the internal one, which corresponds with the muscles 
of the great t<^, is a thin membrane which appears to be prolonged from the 
fltscia on the dorsum of the foot, and not to be properly an oflFset of the true 
plantar fascia (see its description, among other structures of the same kind). 

To expose the first layer of muscles (fig. 129.)—These are three, viz. the 
abductor pollicis at the inner side, the abductor of the little toe at the outer, 
and the short flexor of the toes in the middle. The abductor pollicis is 
readily brought into view by raising the thin fascia which covers it, and 
dissecting it off, beginning over its tendon and thence proceeding backwards. 
The abductor of the little toe is exposed by raising the outer division of the 
plantar fascia from its attaelunent to the fifth metatarsal bone and reflecting 
it backwards. Now observe that the broad part of the fascia appears as if 
tucked in at its sides by processes or septa, which separate the middle from 
the lateral groups of muscles. Insert the knife under the fascia, raise it 
from the muscles a little, and then cautiously detach it from them, proceed¬ 
ing from before backwards. When severed from the calcaneum, you may 
carry it forwards, still leaving it attached by its digital processes. By these 
means you bring into view the short flexor muscle. 

Abductor pollicis pedis (fig. 129,^).— 
The abductor of the great toe is placed 
horizontally along the inner side of the 
sole of the foot. It arises from the 
inner border of the protuberance of the 
calcaneum, from the internal annular li¬ 
gament, from the septum between it and 
the flexor brevis digitorum, and from 
the superior surface of the plantar fascia. 
The fleshy fibres end in a tendon, which, 
after uniting with the external head of 
the flexor brevis pollicis, is inserted into 
the inner border of the base of the first 
phalanx of the great toe. 

The plantar surface of this muscle is 
covered by the skin and fascia; the su¬ 
perior surface is in contact with the ten- 

* The'’muscles seen after removing the integument and fascia only. 1. 
Abductor pollicis. 2. Flexor brevis digitorum. 3. A part of plantar fascia. 
4. Abductor digiti minimi. 
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dinous insertion of the tibialis posticus, -with the flexor brevis 
pollicis with which it is identified, and with the internal plantar 
vessels. 

Flexor hrevis digitorum ® (flexor perforatus).—The short 
flexor of the toes is placed in the middle of the sole of the foot, 
in contact with the plantar fascia. It arises from the intern^ 
or greater tuberosity of the calcaneum : from the plantar fascia ’: 
and the intermuscular septa on each side. The muscle soon 
terminates in four thin tendons corresponding with the four 
smaller toes; and opposite the extremity of the first phalanx 
each tendon divides into two fasciculi, so as to leave a fissure 
for the transmission of the tendon of the flexor longus, after 
which the fibres unite again into a broad lamella, which is in¬ 
serted into the under surface of the second phalanx. The man¬ 
ner of its division for the passage of the other flexor tendon, and 
the mode of connexion with the bones, are strictly analogous to 
those in the hand.—The lower surface of this muscle is in inti¬ 
mate contact with the plantar fascia; the upper with the flexor 
accessorius, with the tendons of the flexdr longus digitorum, the 
lumbricales, and the plantar vessels. 

Abductor digiti minimi*. —This, the third muscle of the super¬ 
ficial stratum, is placed along the external border of the foot. 
It arises from the external border of the calcaneum, from the 
under surface of that bone in front of both tubercles, and from 
the upper surface of the process of the plantar fascia, which ex¬ 
tends from the external tubercle to the base of the fifth metatar¬ 
sal bone. The fleshy fibres end in a tendon, which, after sliding 
along a smooth impression on the inferior surface of the iiead of 
the fifth metatarsal bone, is inserted into the external surface of 
the base of the first phalanx of the little toe. 

This muscle is covered by the plantar fascia. Its upper surfe.ee 
is in contact with the external head of the flexor accessorius, the 
ligamentum longum plant®, and the flexor brevis digiti minimi. 

Dissecti(m.-~-To expose the second layer of plantar muscles (fig. 130). 
Separate the two abductors and the short flexor from the calcaneum by 
inserting the knife under the border of each successively, and cutting ob¬ 
liquely backwards close to the bone. Then draw them forwards, leaving 
them still attached by their insertions, in order that you may restore them 
to their original positions, and inspect their attachments and relations again. 

When these muscles are removed, a thin lamella {deep plantar fascia) of 
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MUSCLES OF THE FOOT. 


Tendons of membrane will be observed, extending across from one side of the foot to 
inusclM*^'^ the other, separating the first from the second layer of muscles, consisting of 
broughtinto the tendons of the flexor longus pollicis, those of the flexor communis, and 
view, with its accessories, viz. the flexor accessorius and lumbricales. The long ten- 

observed to cross one another at an acute angle, that of the 
gitorum. flexor pollici^ inclining inwards, and placed on a plane superior to the ten- 
)Jon of the flexor communis, whose direction is obliquely outwards, as if 
towards the base of the fifth metatarsal bone. 

Flexor ao- The flexor accessorius is divided posteriorly into two heads 
cessorius. 130, ■’), of which the internal, or larger one, arises from 

the inner or concave surface of the calca- 
neum ; the external,.flat and tendinous, 
arises from the plantar surface of that 
bone, a little before its external tubercle. 
These origins unite at an acute angle, 
and form a flat fleshy mass, which be¬ 
comes united to the external border, as 
well as to the upper surface, and slightly 
^ilso to the lower surface of the tendon 
of the flexor longus, at its point of 
division. It may be observed, that the 
fibres of the accessory muscle, where they 
enclose the tendon of the long flexor, 
are tendinous, and so arranged as to form 
a groove, within which it is lodged. 

The flexor accessorius is the “ moles 
camea” of Sylvius.'f 

The lumbricales (fig. 130, *) are 

four small tapering muscles, in form like 
worms, whence their name is derived ; they arise from the ten¬ 
dons of the flexor communis digitorum, at their point of divi¬ 
sion ; from which they pass forwards to the inner side of each 
of the lesser toes, where each becomes a thin tendon, which is 



* The muscles of the plantar surface of the foot, after removal of the 
superficial series. 1. Tendon of the long flexor of the great toe. 2. Ten¬ 
don of the long flexor of the toes. 3. Flexor accessorius. 4. Lumbricales. 

6. Tendon of the short flexor of the toes. 6. Short flexor of the great toe. 

7. Short flexor of the little toe. 

+ “ In Hippocratis et Galcni Physiologise partem Anatomicam Isogoge a 
Jacobo Sylvio.^’—Cap. vii. Venet. 1566. 
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inserted into the base of the first phalanx at its inner border, 
and also beeomes united to the tendinous expansions of the ex¬ 
tensor muscles on the dorsal surface of the phalanges. 

These little muscles are less distinct than those of the han4t They are 
liable to the same variations of arrangement. 

Dissection .—Cut the flexor tendons across, detach the flejmr accessorius 

m 

from its origin, and draw them forwards or over the sides of the foot. When 
these muscles are removed, the third layer is exposed, filling up the deep 
irregular part of the sole of the foot. 

Flexor brevis pollicis pedis (fig. 181,^).—The short flexor Flcxorbrev. 
of the great toe is single and pointed behind, but divided into 
two parts or heads in front. It arises by a flat tendinous pro- Oiigin. 
cess, which extends along the greater part of its upper surface, 
from the inner border of the cuboid bone, slightly from the con¬ 
tiguous margin of the external cuneiform bone, and from the 
tendinous band sent to that bone from the tendon of the tibialis 
posticus. These origins can be best per¬ 
ceived when the muscle is cut across and 


detached carefully from before backwards. 
The fleshy mass divides into two parts, 
which arc inserted, one into the inner, 
the other into the external border of the 
base of the first phalanx of the great 
toe ; each head is also intimately con¬ 
nected with one of the sesamoid bones 
beneath the articulation. Moreover, be¬ 
fore reaching its points of insertion, an 
intimate union is established between this 
muscle and the abductor pollicis on the 
one side, and adductor on the other. 
The tendon of the flexor longus runs 
along the interval between the heads of 
the short flexor. 

Adductor pollicis pedis (fig. 181,“) I— 



The adductor of the great toe is situated obliquely in the sole 
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* A view of deeper muscles than those shown in the preceding figure. 
1. Short flexor of the great toe. 2. Adductor of the great toe. ^ Trans- 
versus pedis. 4. Short flexor of the little toe. 6, 6. Inter-osseous muscles. 
7. Tendon of peroneus longus. 8. Ligamentum longum plantsa. 
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Origin. 


Insert, with 
flexor brev. 


Sesamoid 

bones. 
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Flex, digit] 
min. 

Origin, 


Insertion. 


of the foot, forming a short, thick, fleshy mass. It arises 
from the cuboid bone, from the tarsal extremity of tlie third 
and fourth metatarsal bones, also from the sheath of the pe- 
roneus longus muscle and is directed obliquely inwards to 
be insertek^ conjointly with the external head of the flexor 
.previs pollicis, into the base of the first phalanx of the grealT 
toe. 

The adductor of the great toe and its short flexor are thus 
found to be intimately united at their insertion, and if they be 
cut across about an inch behind the first joint, and reflected 
forwards, two small sesamoid bones will be found connected 
with their tendons, just as the patella is with the extensor 
tendon of the knee-joint. Like the patella, one of their sur¬ 
faces is smooth, and enters into the composition of tSe articula¬ 
tion, being lined by the synovial membrane; and, like it, they 
are developed in the substance of the tendons, to increase their 
power of action. 

The transversus pedis (fig. ISl, ’) is a narrow flat fasciculus 
of fleshy fibres, stretched beneath the digital extremities of the 
metatarsal bones, being interposed between them and the flexor 
tendons. Its external extremity is attached usually to the late¬ 
ral ligament, connecting the fifth metatarsal bone with the first 
phalanx of the little toe; sometimes it commences at the 
fourth: it passes from without inwards, its fibres being con¬ 
nected with the heads of the fourth, third, and second metatar¬ 
sal bones, or rather with the ligaments passing from them to 
the phalanges. It thus reaches the ball of the great toe, 
where it becomes blended with the fibres of the adductor pol¬ 
licis. 

Flexor hrevis digiti minimi pedis (fig. 181,*; 130,^).— 
The short flexor of the little toe is placed at the external 
side of the sole of the foot; it arises tendinous from the 
base of the fifth metatarsal bone, and from the sheath of the 
peroneus longus; the fleshy fibres terminate in a tendon, which 
is inserted into the base and external border of the first pha¬ 
lanx of the little toe. The upper surface of this muscle is in 
contact with the fifth metatarsal bone; the inferior is covered 
partly* by the abductor digiti minimi, partly by the plantar 
fascia. 

The inter-osseous muscles (inter-ossei), as their name im- 
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plies, are placed between the metatarsal bones, filling up the 
intervening spaces. There are seven in all, and they are 
divided into two sets, which differ from one another in their 
position and arrangement. On the dorsal aspect of the 
metatarsus four of the muscles are perceptible, aiil they are 
named from this circumstance. The other set * exist onl^ 
on the plantar surface, and they are named accordingly. 
The seven interosseous muscles are distinguished numerically 
from within outwards, like the spaces which they occupy. 

a.—The dorsal inter-osseous muscles 
(fig. 132) closely resemble one another in 
appearance, structure, and attachment. 

Their fibres arise from the contiguous sur¬ 
faces of the bones between which they are 
placed, and pass obliquely forwards to a 
slight* tendon that runs along the centre 
of each, so that they form a penniform 
muscle. Their posterior extremities are 
bifid, leaving angular intervals occupied 
by the perforating brandies, which pass 
from the plantar to the dorsal arteries. 

These muscles dip down into the sole of 
the foot, where the plantar series are alto¬ 
gether placed; hence it is that, in this 
latter situation, their appearance and ar¬ 
rangement are somewhat complicated (fig. 

131). 

The first two dorsal inter-osseous muscles 
belong to the second toe, being inserted, the 
one (fig. 182,^) into the internal, the other*^ into the exter¬ 
nal side of its first phalanx, and into the margins of the exten¬ 
sor tendon as it expands upon its dorsal surfece. The dorsal 
artery of the foot passes in the angular interval at the posterior 
end of the first, in its course downwards to join the plantar ar¬ 
tery.—The third dorsal muscle® is inserted into the external 
side of the first phalanx of the third toe.—And the fourth^ 
terminates in like manner on the first phalanx of the fourth toe. 

* The bones of the foot, with the dorsal inter-osseous muscles, seen from 
above. 
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Plantar set. 


First 

plantar; 
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h. —The plantar inter-osseous muscles are not, strictly speak¬ 
ing, situated between the metatarsal bones; they are placed 
rather beneath the third, fourth, and fifth metatarsal bones, in¬ 
clining somewhat towards their inner border. These are single 
muscles, aM are connected each with but one metatarsal bone. 

i’hc Jirst plantar inter-osseous muscle 
(fig. 188 ,^) arises along the inner border of 
the third metatarsal bone. The fleshy fibres 
end in a tendon, which is inserted into the 
base of the firat phalanx of the same (third) 
toe, becoming blended with the tendinous 
expansion of the extensor communis. 

The second plantar inter-osscous muscle® 
arises from the inner side of the fourth 
metatarsal bone, and is inserted into the in¬ 
ner border of the first phalanx of the corre¬ 
sponding toe and the extensor tendon. 

The third plantar inter-osseous muscle* 
arises from the inner side of the fifth meta¬ 
tarsal bone, and is inserted into the base of 
the first phalanx of the little toe and the 
extensor tendon. 

—From the foregoing description it re¬ 
sults, that the inter-osseous muscles now 
examined correspond with those of the hand, with the exception 
that, while the latter are so disposed as to abduct the fingers from, 
or adduct them towards, a line running through the middle of the 
middle finger, the dorsal muscles of the foot are calculated to 
move the toes from the middle of the second toe, and the plan¬ 
tar series incline them towards that point.—The dorsal muscles, 
therefore, increase the breadth of the foot, and the plantar 
muscles lessen it or restore the toes to the position from which 
they are removed by the former. 


Fig. 133 * 



* The bones and ligaments of the foot seen on the plantar aspect, with 
the plantar inter-osseous muscles. 
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TABLE OF THE MUSCLES 

IN THE ORDER OP DISSECTION. 


The student to whom the head and neck are allotted, will find sixty-six 
muscles at each side, disposed in sets or groups in particular parts, techni¬ 
cally termed regions. He will find it convenient to dissect them in the fol¬ 
lowing order. \Vhen a muscle forms part of two regions, it^s enumerated 
in each, but is included within brackets ( ). 


MUSCLES OF THE HEAD AND NECK. 


Eipicranial Reyion. 
Occipito-frontalis. 

Auricular Region. 

Attollens aurem. 

Retrahens aurem. 

Attrahens aurem. 

MUSCLES OF THE BYE-LIDS AND ORBIT. 

I*ulpchral Region. 

Orbicularis palpebrarum. 

Corrugator supercilii. 

(Levator palpebrse.) 

(Tensor torsi.) 

Orbital Region, 

Rectus superior. 

-inferior. 

— -- intemua. 

-extemuB. 

ObliquuB superior. 

-inferior. 

Levator palpebne. 

Tensor tarsi. 

MUSCLES OP THE PACK. 
t^asal Region. 

Pyramidalis nasi. 

Compressor narium. 

Levator labii superioris alaeque nasi. 
Depressor alee nasi. 

Levator prop, alae nasi posterior. 
-- anterior. 

Superior MaeciUary Region. 
Levator labii superioris. 

— ... anguli oris. • 

Zygomaticus major. 

-minor. 

Inferior McuciUary Region. 
Triangularis oris. 

Depressor labii inferioris. 

Levator labii inferioris. 

Inter-mcuxiUary Region. 
Buccinator. 

Risorius. 

Orbicularis. 

Naso-labialis. 

Tetnporo-niaxtUarg Region. 
Masse ter. 

Temporalis. 


Pterggo-maaillarg Region. 
Pterygoideus intemus. 

-extemus. 

MUSCLES OP THE NECK. 
SuperjUdal Region. 
Platysma myoides. 
Stcmo-cleido-mastoideus. 

(Rectus stemalis.) 

Sterno-hgoid Region. 
Stemo-byoidcus. 

Stemo-thyroideus. 

Thyro-hyoideus. 

Crico-thyroideus. 

Omo-hyoideus. 

Suh-tnamllarg Region. 
Digastricus. 

Stylo-hyoideus. 

-- ■■ -. alter. 

Stylo-glossus. 

Stylo-pharyngeus. 

Genio-hyoid, Region. 
Mylo-byoideus. 

Genio-hyoideus. 

Hyo-glossus. 

Genio-hyo-glossus. 

Lingualis, and other muscles o^ (he 
tongue. 

Muscles of the Pharynx, 
Constrictor inferior. 

- medius. 

- superior. 

Salpingo-phary ngeus.) 
Stylo-pharyngeus.) 
Ptdato-pharyngeuB.) 

Mttsdes of the Soft Palate. 
Levator polatL 
CircumflexuB polati. 

Azygos uvulae. 

Palato-glossus. 

(Palato-pharyngeus.) 

Musdes of the Larynx. 
(Crico-thyroideus.) 
Crico-arytaenoideus posticus. 
Crico-arytoenoideuB lateralis. 
Thyro-arytaenoideus. 
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Aryttenoideus. 

Aryteeno-epiglottideus. 

Thyro-epiglottideus. 

Vertebral Region, lateral. 
Scalenus anticus. 

medius. 

posticus. 


Scalenus minimus. 

- lateralis. 

Vertebral Region, anterior. 
Rectus capitis anticus major. 

Rectus lateralis. 

Longus colli. 


MUSCLES OF THE UPPER EXTREMITY. 

There are fifty-three muscles in each limb (including the pectorales, sub- 
clavius, and serratus), which may be examined one after another, in the 
order here set down. 


Anterior Tlwracic Region, 
Pectoralis major. 

-—— minor. 

Subclavius. 

(Rectus stcmalis.) 

Lateral Thoracic Region. 
Serratus magnus. 

MU8CI.ES OF THE SHOULDER. 

Acromial Region. 

Deltoidcus. 

Scapular Region, posterior. 
Supra-spinatus. 

Infra-spinatus. 

Teres minor. 

- major. 

Scapular Region, anterior. 
Sub-scapularis. 

MUSCLES OF THE ARM. 
Humeral Region. 
Coraco-biachialis. 

Biceps flexor cubitL 
Bracbkdis anticus. 

Triceps extensor cubiti. 

Sub-anconeus. 

MUSCLES OF THE FORE-ARM. 
'JBrachial Region, inner and anterior. 
Pronator radii teres. 

Flexor carpi radialis. 

Palmaris longus. 


Flexor carpi ulnaris. 

-— digitorum sublimis. 

-profundus. 

(Lumbricalcs.) 

Plexor pollicis longus. 

Pronator quadratus. 

Radial Region. 
Supinator radii longus. 

Extensor carpi radialis longior. 

--brevior. 

Supinator radii brevis. 

Brachial Region, posterior. 
Anconeus. 

Extensor digitorum communis. 

-minimi digiti. 

-carpi ulnaris. 

- osBis metacarpi pollicis. 

-primi intemodii pollicis. 

-secundi intemodii pollicis. 

-indicis. 

MUSCLES OF THE HAND. 

Palmar Region. 
Abductor pollicis. 

Opponens poUicis. 

Flexor brevis pollicis. 

Adductor pollicis. 

Palmaris brevis. 

Abductor digiti minimi. 

Flexor brevis digiti minimi. 
Adductor digiti minimi. 

Lumbricales. 

Inter-OBsei. 


MUSCLES OF THE TRUNK. 

Omitting the pectorales, subelavius, and serratus magnus, which are 
usually taken with the upper extremity, we find in the trunk of the body 
ninety muscles at each side, together with the diaphragm and levator am, 
which are single. 

« 

MUSCLES OF THE ABDOMEN. Cremaster. 

Abdominal Region. Transversalis. 

, . Rectus abdominis. 

Obbquus extemus abdominis. Pyramidalis.' 

interaus. Quadratus lumborum. 
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MUSCl:.KS OP THB THORAX. 

Anierior TTuyracui Region. 
(Pectoralis major.^ 
fPectoralis minor.) 

(Subclavius.) 

Lateral Thoraoic Region. 

( Serratus magnus.) 

Costal Region. 

Inter-costales [extemi, interni]. 
Infnt-costales. 

Levatores costarum. 

Triangularis sternl. 

Diapliragma. 

MUSCLKS OF THB PKI.VIS AND PERI¬ 
NEUM. 

Iliac Region. 

Psoas magnus. 

- parviA. 

lliacus. 

Perinceal Region. 

Sphincter ani. 

Transversus perinmi. 

Accelerator nrinae. 

Erector penis. 

Levator ani. 

Coccygeus. 

Compressor urethrae. 

(Erector clitoridis. 

Constrictor vaginaj.) 

MUSCLES OP THE BACK. 

These are arranged in layers. 


Dorsal Region. 

]. Trapezius. 

Latissimus dorsi. 

2. Levator anguli scapulae. 
Rhomhoideus minor. 

-major. 

3. Serratus posticus superior. 

-infertor. 

Splenius colli. 

- capitis. 

4. Erector spinae. 

Sacro-lumhalis. 

Cervicalis descendens. 
Accessorius ad sacro-lumbaiem. 
Longissimus dorsi. 
Txansversalis cervicis. 
Trachelo-mastoideus. 

Spinalis dorsi. 

■ cervicis. 

Complexus. 

Biventer cervicis. 

5. Semi-spinalis dorsi. 

Semi-spinalis colli. 

Inter-spinales. 

Inter-transversales. 

Inteivaccessor ii. 

Multifidus spinae. 

Rotatores spinae. 

Extensores coccygis. 

(Levatores costarum.) 

Rectus capitis posticus major. 

-minor. 

ObliquuB capitis superior. 
-inferior. 


MUSCLES OF THE 

In each limb there are fifty-six 
following order. 

MUSCLES OF THE THtOH. 

Femoral Region, anterior. 
Tensor vaginae femoris. 

Sartorius. 

Rectus. 

Crureus. 

Sub-crureuB. 

Vastus extemus. 

-intemuB. 

Femoral Region, internal. 
Qiacilis. 

Pectineus. 

Adductor longus. 

-brevis. 

• . magnus. 

Gltdeal Region, superficial. 
Gluteus maximuB. 

--medius. 

--minimus. 

Gluteal Region, deep-seated. 
Pyriformis. 

Gemellus superior. 


LOWER EXTREMITY, 
muscles, which may be dissected in the 

Obturator intemus. 

Gemellus inferior. 

Quadratus femoris. 

Obturator extemus. 

Femoral Region, posterior. 

Biceps femoris. 

Semi-tendinosuB. 

Semi-membranosus. 

MUSCLES OP THE LEG. 

Tibio-fibular Region, anterior. 
Tibialis anticus. 

Extensor pollicis. 

-digitorum longus. 

Peroneus tertius. 

(Extensor digitorum brevis.) 

Peronehs longus. 

■ ■ " - brevis. 

Tihio-fihidar Region, posterior superficial. 
Gastrocnemius. 

Plantaris. 

Soleus. 
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Deep-seated, 

Popliteus. 

Flexor longns digitorum pedis. 

pollicis pedis. 
Tibialis posticus. 

MUSCLKS OP THE FOOT. 
Dorsal Region. 

Extensor digitorum brevis. 

Plantar Region. 
Abductor pollicis. 


Flexor brevis digitorum. 
Abductor digit! minimi. 

Flexor accessorius. 
Lumbricales. 

Flexor brevis pollicis. 
Addnctoi; pollicis. 

Flexor brevis di^ti minimi. 

Transversus pedis. 
Inter-ossei. 


TABLE OF THE MUSCLES, 

ARRANGED AFTER THE MANNER OF DR. BARCLAY, 
ACCORDING TO THEIR ACTIONS. 


Forwards by 
Plalysnia myoides 
Steruo-maatoideus 
Rectus anticua major 
-minor. 

Assisted (when the lower 
jaw is fixed) by 
M y lo-byoldcus 
Genio-hyoidena 
Geuio-hyo glosBus 
Digastric!. 

Forwards by 
Platysma myoldcs 
Sterno-mastoidens 
Digastricos 
Mylo-Iiyoidcos 
Genio-liyoidcns 
Gcniu-hyo-glossus 
Oino-liyoidci 
Stcrno-byoidci 
Tbj^U-byoldei 
Rectus anticus minor 
Longns colli. 


Forwards by 
Rectus abdominis 
Pyramidalis 

Obiiqous externus abdo¬ 
minis 

-— internus 

Psoas magnus 
— - parvus. 

Assisted ^hen the arms are 
carried forwards) by 
Pvetoralia major 

■-minor 

Serratus magnus. 


THE HEAD IS MOVED 
Backwards by 
Part of trapeseius 
Spivnius capitis 
Coni plexus 
Trachelo-roastoideus 
Rectus posticus major 

-minor 

Obliqnos capitis superior. 


THE NECK IS MOVED 
Backwards by 
Part of trapezius 
Rhomboidens minor 
Serratus posticus superior 
Splenius capitis 

-colli 

Complexus 
Trachelo mastoideus 
Transversalis colli 
Intcr-splnales colli 
Semi-spinalcs colli 
Rectus posticus major 
' ■ minor 

Obliquus capitis superior 

- inferior 

Scaieni postici 
Levator scapulae. 

THE TKDNK IS MOVED 
Backwards by 
Trapezius 

Rhomboideus major 
Latissimus dorsl 
Serratus posticus superior 

-inferior 

SacrO'lumbalis 
Longissimus dorsi 
Spiuales dorsi 
Semi-spinales dorsi 
Multitidus spjnsB 
luter-transversales dorsi et 
lumborum. 


To either side by 
Platysma myoides 
Sterno-inasloideuB 
Part of tra{>cziiis 
Splenius capitis 

-colli 

Traclielo-niastoideus 

Complexus. 


Laterally by 

Various combinations of tliosc 
muscles which separately 
move it forwards and back- 
wards, assisted by the scaie¬ 
ni, inter-transvcrsales, and 
recti laterales. 


Laterally by 
Obliquus extegpus 

- internus 

Qnadratns lumborum 
Longissimus dorsi 
Sacro-lunibalis 
Serrati postici 
Latissimus dorsi. 
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Upwards by 
Trapcsilua 
Levator scapulte 
Khomboidei. 


THE SCAPULA IS MOVED 

Downwards by Forwards by 

Lower part of trapezius Pectoralis minor 

Latisaimus dorsi Serratus magnns. 

Pectoralis minor. 


Bachmards by 
Part of trapezius 
Khomboidei 
Latissimus dorsi. 


THE HUMERUS IS MOVED 


Forwards by 
Part of deltoid 
Part of pectoralis migor. 

Assisted in some circum¬ 
stances by 

Kiceps 

Coraco-brachialis. 


Backwards by 
Part of deltoid 
Teres maju. 

-minor 

Long bead of triceps 
Latissimus dorsi. 


Inwards by 

Part of pectoralis major 
Latissimus dorsi. 


Botatlt inwards by 
Subscapularis, 

Assisted occasionally by 
Pectoralis major 
Latissimus and teres ma¬ 
jor. 

Outwards by 
Supra-spinalus 
Infra-spinatus 
Teres minor.* 


Forwards by 
Biceps 

Bracliialis aiillcns 
Pronator teres. 

Assisted by 
Flexor carpi radialis 

-siibliniis 

-iilnaris 

Supinator longus. 


THE FORE-ARM IS MOVED 

Backwards by Rotated inwards by 

Triceps Pronator teres 

Anconeus. Plexor carpi radialis 

Palrnaris longus 
Flexor sublimis 
Pronator qnadratus. 

Outwards by 
Biceps 

Supinator brevis 
Bxtensor secundi intermxlii. 


THE CARPUS IS MOVED 


Forwards by 
Flexor carpi radialis 
Palrnaris longus 
Flexor sublimis 

-carpi iilnaris 

- profuntius 

-iungtts pollicis. 


Inwards and forwards, 
across the palm, by 
Opponens pollicis 
Flexor brevis 
-lougus. 


Forwards, or flexed, by 

Flexor sublimis 

. . profundus 

Lnmbrlcales 

Interussei 

Ficxor^evisdigiti minimi 
Abductor digit! minimi. 


Backwards by 
Extensorcarpi radialis ion- 
gior 

■ brevior 
Extensor secundi iiiter- 

nodii 

Indicator 

Extensor communis digi- 
toruin 

■ ■ — proprius pollicis. 


Backwards, or extended, by 

Extensor communis 

-minimi digiti 

Indicator. 


Outwards by 
Flexor carpi radialis 
Extensorcarpi radialislon- 
gior 

-brevior 

Extensor ossis metacarpi 
-primi internodii. 


Outwards, to radial border, 

by 

Abductor indicts 
Abductor digiti minimi 
Inter ossel. 


Inwards by 
Flexor sublimis 
- ' — carpi uluaris 

- profundus 

Extensor communis digi- 
torum 

-:— minimi digiti 

■-carpi ulnaris. 


Backwards and inwards, 
to the other fingers, by 
Adductor 

Extensor primi internodii 
~ - ■ secundi internodii. 


Inwards by , 

Abductor digiti minin# 
Inter-OBsei. 


THE THUMB 

Outwards ^ backwards by 

Extensor ossis metacarpi 
pollicis 

■ '' — ■ primi internodii 

-- secundi inter- 

nodii. 


IS MOVED 

Upwards ^forwards, away 
from the other fingers, by 
Abductor, 

Assisted by part of the 
Flexor brevis. 


THE FINGERS ARE MOVED 
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tbrwards by 
Ptoas magnus 
lliacua 

Tcnaor vag\nat femoris 
Pectiueua 
Adductor longna 
- brevis. 


Farvarii,or Jlened, by 
Tibialis anticus 
Extensor proprins polHqis 

--longns digitomm 

Peroiieus tertius. 


SBckuardt, or Jltxtd, by 
Abductor ptf icis 
Flexor brevis digitorum 
Abductor minimi digit! 
Flexor longns poHleis 

-digitorum 

Flexor accessorius 
Lnmbrieales 

Flexor brevis poUicti t 
Adductor poUlcis 
Flexor brevis minimi 
digit! 

tnter-oisei. 


THE THIGH IS MOVED 


Backwards iy 
Glutens maximus 
Part of glutens medius 
Pyriformis 
Obturator internus 
Part of adductor magnus 
Lon^ead of biceps 
Semi-teudinosns 
Semi-membranosus. 


THE THIGH 
Inwards by 

Tensor vaginas femoris 
Part of gluteus medius. 

And, when the teg fs ex¬ 
tended, by 
Sartorius 
Semi-tendinosns. 


Inwards by 
Psoas magnus 
Iliacus 
Pectinens 
Gracilis 

Adductor longus 
' brevis 

-magnus 

Obturator externus 
Quadratna femoris. 

IS ROTATED 

Outwards iy 
Gluteus maximus 
Part of gluteus medius 
Pyriformis 
Gemellus superior 
Obtiiratoriuternus 
Gemellus inferior 
Qnadratus femoris 
Obturator externus 
Psoas magnus 
Iliacus 

Adductor longus 

- brevis 

magnus 

Biceps cruris, slighlly. 


THE LEG IS MOVED 


Backwards, orjexed, iy 
Semi-tendinosns 
Biceps 

Semi-membranosus 

Gracilis 

Sartorius 

Popliteus. 


Extended iy 

Rectus 

Crureos 

Vastus externus 
-internus. 


THE FOOT IS MOVED 


Backwardt,or extended, by 

Gastrocnemius 

Plantaris 

Soleus 

Flexor longns digitorum 

-pollicis 

Tibialis posticus 
Peronenslongns 
—^-brevis. 


Inclined inwards by 
Extensor proprins pollicis 
Flexor longns digitorum 

-pollicis 

Tibialis posticus. 


THE TOES ARE MOVED 


Forwards, or extended, by 
Extensor longusdigitomm 

——-proprins pollicis 

——breads digitomm. 


Inclined inwards iy 
Abductor pollicis 
Inter-ossel. 


Outieurifs by 
Tensor vaginae femoris 
Glutens maximus 

.— medius 

-minimus 

Pyriformis. 


Ouiwardt iy 
Peroneus longns 

-brevis 

Extensor longusdigitomm 
Peroneus tertius. 


Oatwarda by ' 
Adductor poUieiu.y -,' f. 
—— di^ti minimi . 
Inter-oasei. 
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F A S C I 


The fascijB, composed ultimately of layers of shining fibres 
arranged in a more or less reticular form and connected by 
dense cellular tissue, constiti\^e a series of comparatively* inelastic 
and unyielding fibrous membranes, which invest and support the 
various soft parts composing the trunk and the limbs. 

Connected (through the medium of the periosteum with cer¬ 
tain parts of the skeleton, the fasciae serve not only to encase 
individually, but to bind down collectively, and keep in place, 
the muscles and their tendons. They vary much from the or¬ 
dinary thickness in certain situations, being thin and indistinct 
in some parts, while they become stronger and more defined in 
others, especially where, from some cause, as the sudden change, 
in the direction of a tendon, there is more than usual danger 
of displacement of parts during muscular action. 

Where flat muscles enclose certain large viscera (as on the 
abdomen), fasciae form similar continuous expansions on their 
inner surface, and these also vary in their strength in different 
parts, as it were with the necessity for their existence. 

By Bichat fasciae have been named aponeurose$ of inws^imnt, 
to distinguish them from proper tendinous expansions or apo- 
muroseB of insertion (of muscles), of Avhich the tendons of the 
occipito-frontalis and of the external abdominal muscles may be 
taken as examples^ Practically, liowever, tljis distinction is 
act so absolute as it may, for systematic description, be conve¬ 
nient to assume, inasmuch as in both classes some aponeuroses 
wre fouhd to serve the double purpose of investment and inser-^ 
tion. Thus fasciae are often observed, on the one hand, to give 
origin to muscular -fibres, as illustrated in the gluteus medius 
and the muscles of the fore-arm; and on the other hand, to af¬ 
ford insertion to tendons, or to offsets from tendons, passing in 
theii^ immediate neighbourhood. Examples of the insertion of 
tendinous fibres to fasciae, are afforded by the gluteus maximus 
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and the biceps bracliialis. The connexion between fascia) and 
muscles is met with on the surface of the limbs, and more par¬ 
ticularly over parts which undergo much change ijx. figure 
during muscular action; and the effect of the arrangement 
would therefore appear to be,—in addition to its use in en¬ 
larging the Extent of origin for muscular fibres, and in econo- 
imising the osseous surface for the insertion of muscles,—to 
ensure a proper degree of tension in membranes which are not 
well fitted by their physical properties alone to accommodate 
themselves completely and accurately to such changes. Hence, 
also, in certain situations distinct muscles arc provided for this 
especial purpose, as for example, the tensor of the fascia of the 
thigh (tensor vaginae femoris), and that of the palmar fascia 
(palmaris longus). ' 

The connexion between investing fasciae and the periosteum 
is of much importance, and it is so intimate as to have in¬ 
duced Bichat to consider the periosteum as the centre of the 
aponeurotic system generally.* 

Wherever a margin or surface of bone is unoccupied or un¬ 
covered by muscle or tendon {i. e. where it is subcutaneous, as 
the spine of the tibia, or where it forms part of a large vis¬ 
ceral cavity, as the brim of the pelvis), the investing fascia is 
immediately connected with the periosteum, thus constituting a 
sort of septum, which would prevent the handle of a scalpel, for 
example, from being pushed freely under every part of what ap¬ 
pears a continuous membrane. 

Wj)ere the bone lies at a considerable distance from the sur¬ 
face, tlie fascia) are still freely connected with the periosteum - 
through the medium of deep prolongations which pass between 
the muscles. Some of these, usually stronger than the rest, 
dip directly between separate groups of muscles, and are named 
inler-mmcular sepia^ as the inter-muscular partitions of the 
thigh, which separating respectively the extensor, the adductor, 
and the flexor muscles of the leg, connect the fascia lata with 
the periosteum of the femur. 

In other situations, where the organs of various kinds are as-, 
sembled together, and where the muscles are less clearly divided 


* “ Anatoniie Gen^rale,” nouvclle Cdit. par BCclard et Blandin : Paris, 
1830 ; t. 3. p. 209. 
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f SUPERFICIAL FASCIA. 

into parallel groups, as in the neck, these deeper processes of 
fascia have a much more complicated course and mode of inser¬ 
tion, ofteR appearing to split and encase muscles, and occasion¬ 
ally strengthening the sheaths of important vessels. The com¬ 
plication is, in fact, a consequence of the complication of the 
parts held together by the fascia. In parts whidli are fre 
quently the seat of surgical operation (as the groin, in consc' 
quence of the occurrence of herniae) some of these secondary 
processes of fascia have much interest for the practical surgeon, 
and they are therefore deemed worthy of a careful description ; 
but in other cases it is unnecessary to enter on any detailed 
description of them. 


SUPERFICIAL FASCIA. 

Under this name has been described anotlier series of mem- SuperficuU 
branes, dilFering in strength, texture, appearance, connexions, 
and uses from those just alluded to, and allied to them only in ffuished 
the fact of their forming a general membranous investment to 
the body and limbs. 

Immediately beneath the skin, and between it and the true 
fascia, is found in most parts of the body an imperfectly mem¬ 
branous structure, composed of fibrous and cellulo-fibrous tis¬ 
sue, containing within its meshes a varying quantity of fat, and 
between its laminm the superficial vessels and nerves as they 
course obliquely from under the deep or true fascia to enter the 
integument. , 

The superficial fascia may be traced as a continuous men>- 

bratie over nearly the whole body; but, whilst in some parts, not demon- 

as in the groin, it is so thick as to be capable of subdivi- over 

,, , 11 .n. 1 *^ 1 , the whole 

Sion into several layers by the knife, in others, as the palms body. . 

of the hands, it is so closely united with the skin on one 

aspect, and with the true fascia on the other, that it cannot 

be demonstrated, and can only theoretically be said to exist. 

The principal function of the superficial fascia appears to be Use*, 
that of permitting with safety a certain amount of motion be¬ 
tween the elastic skin and the less yielding fascia beneath it, 
whilst it also unites those structures one to the other. 

In accordance with this view, it will generally be found that 
the structure in question is most distinct wherever the skin is 

2 F 2 
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FASCIil': OF THE HEAD AND NECK. 
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loose and moveable over the subjacent soft parts, as over the 
groin, the scrotum, and anterior part of the perineum; and 
that, where bursae are superadded to facilitate this movement 
still further, it is in the superficial fascia that they are deve¬ 
loped. Where muscular fibres are directly inserted into, and 
act upon, the skin, the superficial fascia can be hardly said to 
''exist. For example, over the platysma myoides in the neck, 
the superficial sphincter of the anus, and the orbicularis pal¬ 
pebrarum and other muscles of the face, the muscular fibre so 
closely adheres to the under surface of the skin, that there is 
no substance intervening of sufficient importance to require 
description as an independent structure. 

The superficial fascia is irregularly adherent on both its 
surfaces; but the only connexions that it will be desirable fur¬ 
ther to particularise are those which, in certain situations, it 
contracts with the true investing fascite. 

Having thus pointed out the distinction between superficial 
and true fa-scim, it will be more convenient to examine them 
together as they exist in different parts of the body, than to 
treat of them under separate and independent heads. 


FASCIA OF. THE HEAD AND NECK. 

The sv^nrficial fascia is but imperfectly developed on the 
head and neck. Over the upper and fore part of the cranium it 
cannjot be demonstrated, owing to the close adherence of the 
skin “to the frontal part of the occipito-frontalis and to the 
epicranial aponeurosis. Over the occipital division of this mus¬ 
cle, however, the superficial fascia is to be recognised, and it is 
continuous with that covering the back of the neck; and on 
either side of the epicranial aponeurosis it is again recognised, 
descending over the temporal fascia, and containing between 
its laminae the attrahens and attolTens aurem, with the super¬ 
ficial temporal vessels and nerves. (See p. 243.) 

In the face the muscular fibres are so frequently inserted into 
the skin, that there is no intervening cellular tissue worthy the 
name cf a continuous membrane ; and the same remark applies 
to the side of the neck, where the representative of the super¬ 
ficial fascia is found in the cellular tissue under the platysma 
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myoides muscle, in which the external jugular vein and some 
superficial branches of nerves are contained. 

Deep Fasciae. — The chief fasciae of the head and neck, 
therefore, belong to the proper investing class ; and owing to 
the arrangement of muscles in the neck, and the presence 
in the same part of several important parts in a*small spa^ 
ifi.g. vessels, nerves, glands, the windpipe, &c.), the subdi¬ 
visions and attachments of these membranes are proportionably 
complicated. 

The temporal fascia has already been described (p. 259), Temporal 
in connexion with the mdscle of the same name, to which it 
affords an extensive origin. Single above, where it is fixed to fixed 
the curved margin of the temporal fossa, it divides below into 
two layefs, one of which is attached to the outer, and the 
other to the inner surface of the zygoma; and in this situa¬ 
tion there is deposited between its layers a quantity of fat, the 
absorption of which gives the hollowness to the-temples of those 
who have suffered from illness of long standing. This dense 
fascia is separated from the skin by the layer of thin mem¬ 
brane descending from the epicranial aponeurosis, and by small 
muscles of the pinna of the car. 

Parotid Fascia. — 'The fascia covering the parotid gland investment 
might not inaptly be considered a portion of, or an elongation 
from the cervical fascia. Prom the lower margin of the zygoma continued 
a strong layer of fascia descends over the parotid gland. Be- 
low, it is continuous with the deep fascia of the neck ; behind, 
it attaches itself firmly to the cartilaginous portion of ^the ex¬ 
ternal meatus of the ear (particularly on its lower aspect), and 
afterwards continues over the mastoid process and upper portion 
of the sterno-niastoid muscle ; in front, the membrane gradually 
dwindles over the masseter muscle, where it has sometimes been 
named the masseteric fascia. 

On the inner or deeper surface of the parotid a similar, 
though weaker membrane, exists ; and along its anterior margin 
the two, uniting together, complete the proper investment of 
the gland, with the vessels and nerves passing through it, and 
likewise incase the socia parotidis and Stenson’s duct. 

The cervical fascia (named also proper or deep cervidO), when Cervical 
fully laid bare, by removing the platysma myoides, and turning ’ 
back the trapezius muscle beneath which it lies, is seen to 
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CERVICAL FASCIA. 
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form one continuous sheath to the neck. Commencing with the 
thinnest and weakest part at the back of the neck, it is attached 
to the spinous processes of the cervical vertebrae and to the liga- 
mentum nuchee, whence it extends over the splenius and levator 
anguli scapulae to the stemo-mastoid muscle. Here the fascia 
separates in^io two layers, one of which covering the cutaneous 
surface of tlic muscle last named appeare on a superficial dis¬ 
section, whilst the other passing on its deeper aspect has addi¬ 
tional connexions, hereafter to be examined. After thus in¬ 
casing the stemo-mastoid, these layers reunite along the anterior 
margin of the muscle, and the sin^e membrane thus formed 
stretches to the middle line in front, where it is continuous with 
the part of the fascia covering the opposite side of the neck. 
The connexions of the continuous sheath thus given £b the en¬ 
tire neck will first be followed out, and then the deeper pro¬ 
cesses scut between the muscles will be proceeded with. 

When traced upwards, the layer of fascia on the cutaneous 
surface of the sterno-mastoid is found in front of the ear conti¬ 
nuous with the fascia covering the parotid gland and the masseter 
muscle, and, still further forward, is attached to the base of the 
lower jaw. Followed downwards, it is seen extending from the 
tendon of the sterno-mastoid over the clavicle, losing itself gra¬ 
dually in the thinner covering of the pectoral muscle; and this 
portion is pierced, above the clavicle, by the external jugular 
vein hitherto superficial to the membrane. In front, the fascia is 
comparatively thin above, where it is fixed to the hyoid bone; 
but, becoming stronger as it descends, it splits, a little below the 
level of the thyroid gland, into two distinct layers. Of these 
the more superficial and weaker, guided by the sterno-mastoid 
muscles, expands in front of the sternum ; whilst the stronger 
layer, lying under the former, and closely covering the sterno¬ 
hyoid and stemo-thyroid muscles, is attached to the deeper sur¬ 
face of that bone. These layers materially assist in closing the 
cavity of the chest, above the sternum ; and between them there 
exists a quantity of cellular tissue and fat, with sometimes a small 
lymphatic gland. 

The processes of cervical fascia which dip between the muscles 
of the ifeck, and remain to be followed, may be said to be Coni 
tinned from the deeper of the two layers already alluded to 
enclosing the sterno-mastoid muscle. A process of. the fascia 
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considerable density, extending Upwards behind and to the inner 
side of the parotid gland, is fixed to the styloid process and angle 
of the lower maxilla, and is known under the name of the stylo- 
maxillary ligament. (See p. 196.) When the head is thrown 
back, and still more if it is at the same time inclined to the 
opposite side, this band may be felt cord-like benetflh the angle 
of the maxilla. 'Downwards., and a little outwards, anothS? 
strong portion of the fascia encloses the omo-hyoid; and this 
embracing the tendon between the two muscular bellies, binds it 
down and maintains the angular direction of the muscle. This 
portion of the fascia descends to be partially inserted into the 
clavicle; but, at the same time, it sends a covering round the 
subclavius muscle., which is continuous (over the subclavian and 
axillary Vessels) with the costo-coracoid membrane which is 
situate below the clavicle. 

Another and somewhat irregular process of the fascia assists 
in forming the common sheath of the large cervical hlood-vessels 
(the carotid artery and jugular vein, with the pneumo-gastric 
nerve), a thin fibro-celluhar septum intervening between the 
two vessels and thus completing a separate sheath for each. 

Lastly, a thin membranous partition is continued inwards 
across the trachea and thyroid body (to which latter it sends 
an investment), and immediately behind the sterno-thyroid 
muscles. This layer has been traced, over the large vessels at 
the root of the neck, to the fibrous layer of the pericardium.* 

Interposed between the pharynx and the muscles immediately 
applied to the fore part of the vertebral column is another^layer 
of the general fascia of the neck known as the prevSrtebral 
fascia. Attached to the basilar process of the occipital bone, 
and on each side to the transverse processes of the vertebrae (the 
anterior tubercles of these processes), this layer immediately 


* Godnian, having traced the cervical fascia into the pericardium, strongly 
insisted on considering the tibrous investment of the heart as formed from tlie 
fascia; but from this mode of expression, which is often nmt with in ana¬ 
tomical language, no more should be understood than the mere fact of con¬ 
tinuity, for, on the same grounds, the pericardium might as well be said to 
form the cervical fascia. I have succeeded in tracing the fascia over the 
vessels into the fibrous layer of the pericardium; but in some instances I 
have failed to trace the continuity of the two structurcsj in comequence 
of the fascia degenerating (as it often does in other places) into mere cellular 
membrane at some distance from the upper end of the pericardium. See 
** Anatomical Investigations, by John Qodman, M.D.” Philadelphia, 1824. 
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FASCIAE OF THE THORAX. 
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covers the rectus capitis anticus and lateralis, and the longus 
colli muscles, and it is likewise expanded over the scaleni mus¬ 
cles and the cervical nerves. 

FASCIA OF THE THORAX. 

vTlie superficial fascia covering the thorax, continuous with 
that of the neck and of the upper limb above, and with that of 
the abdomen below, is loose and distinct over the greater part of 
the surface of the chest. In the neighbourhood of the mamma 
this membrane divides into two layers which enclose the gland, 
one lying before, the other behind it. From both these layers 
offsets are continued into the glandular subshmee, separating 
it into parts and supporting them. The posterior layer is 
likewise connected with the immediate investment of the pec¬ 
toral muscle by bands of a similar kind ; and processes contain¬ 
ing between them masses of fat arc extended from the anterior 
lamina forward to the skin and to the nipple. From the sup¬ 
port they afford to the mammary gland, and the connexion 
they establish between it and the skin and nipple, the last-men¬ 
tioned processes were named by Sir A. Cooper the “ligamenta 
suspensoria”* of the organ they serve to support. The super¬ 
ficial fascia covering the thorax is thinner and denser, and con¬ 
tains less fat near the middle line in front, where its surfaces are 
closely adherent to the skin and to the deeper fascia. 

The deeper fascia of the thorax, firmly adherent to the sur¬ 
face of the sternum and to the clavicle, under the platysma 
myoiaes, is thin and weak over the upper part of the pectoral 
muscle, to which it is adherent through the medium of cellular 
elongations extended between the fasciculi of muscular fibres. It 
becomes somewhat stronger in the interval between the margins 
of the pectoralis major and latissimus dorsi muscles, where it 
closes in the axillary space; and is most developed near the epi¬ 
gastric region, where it is intimately connected with the dense 
aponeurotic fibres covering the upper part of the recti muscles. 
At the margin of the latissimus dorsi the fascia appears*to 
split, one layer continuing on the cutaneous, the other on the 
deep aspect of that muscle ; and both layers become attached to 
the spines of the dorsal vertebrse. 

----—_ -t' 

* “ On the Aiifttomy of the Breast.” London, 1840. 
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By reflecting the great pectoral muscle a deep layer of under 
fascia i§ brought into view, which is strongest at the upper and muS* 
outer part, where it is stretched between bones, but becomes 
weaker, and degenerates into mere cellular membrane in front of 
and behind the smaller pectoral muscle. The upper and Costo- 
strongcr portion of this deep layer of fascia is nanffed the costo- membrane. 
coracoid ligament or membrane. Tlic fibres of which tins 
structure is composed arc aggregated together on the outer side, 
and arc here inserted into the end of the coracoid process of the 
scapula, from which point they diverge upwards and inwards, 
becoming proportionally weaker, and are attached above along 
the under margin of the clavicle and to the inner extremity of 
the first rib. The band thus formed stretches across and pro¬ 
tects tho'axillary vessels and nerves, and offers considerable re¬ 
sistance to the finger when pressed between the coracoid process 
of the scapula and the clavicle. It does not present any defined 
margin, in consequence of its continuity with the thinner mem¬ 
brane already noticed as descending to the pectoralis minor. 

Lastly, a thinner layer, passing behind the subclavius, com¬ 
pletes the investment for that muscle, and is continuous with a 
layer we have already traced as descending towards this point 
from the deep cervical fascia where it is connected with the 
omo-hyoid muscle (page 431). 

Inter-costalfascice .—On the cutaneous surface of the external intor-costal 
inter-costal, and on the internal aspect of the internal inter-costal 
muscle, exist distinct and firm, though thin layers of fascia; 
and there is also a delicate cellular prolongation between tjic two 
sets of muscles. These layers of fascia become much stronger 
at the points at which the corresponding muscles arc deficient; 
namely, between the external inter-costal muscle and the sternum 
in front, and between the internal inter-costals and the vertebral 
column behind. 

The mrtehral aponeurosis, which might be enumerated Vertebral 

amongst the fasciae of the thorax, has been described at page 299, rodr** 

in connexion with the muscles it separates. 

» 

FASCI.® OF THE UPPER LIMB. 

The superficial fascia of the arm requires but little notice. Superficial 
It is most distinct opposite the bend of the elbow, where the 
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superficial veins, contained within its larainte, arc numerous 
and large. In the palm of the hand, on the contrary, it is so 
adherent to the skin and true palmar fascia, (or rather these two 
structures are here so connected by dense fibro-cellular bands,) 
that it is impossible to demonstrate the existence of superficial 
fascia as a Separate layer. Subcutaneous bursae are usually 
^nd in this fascia over the acromion, the olecranon, and the 
knuckles. 

The deep fascia over the greater part of the deltoid is coarse 
and cellular, adhering closely to the surface of the muscle, and 
continuous with the septa which dip between its fasciculi. Over 
that portion of the muscle which arises from the posterior end of 
the spine of the scapula, however, the fascia becomes more 
dense, and descends to join with that investing the infra-spina- 
tus, and to strengthen the fascia over the back of the arm. 

The fascia of the arm, composed chiefly of transverse fibres 
held together by others having an oblique or longitudinal course, 
differs much in density at different parts. Thus it is thin and 
cellular over the biceps muscle, stronger where it covers the tri¬ 
ceps, and particularly dense as it approaches the outer and 
inner condyles of the humerus. It is strengthened above, and 
during muscular action is kept tense, by tendinous fibres pro¬ 
longed from the pectoralis major and latissimus dorsi on the 
inner side, and from the deltoid on the outer side. The fascia 
of the arm may be considered as a continuation downwards of 
the fascia already described as covering these several muscles. 

This fascia is connected to the shaft and condyles of the hu¬ 
merus by two processes, which extend directly to the bone, and, 
separating the muscles on the posterior from those on the an¬ 
terior aspect of the limb, are named inter-muscular septa. Of 
these the external, which is not well marked, reaches from the 
insertion of the deltoid, along the outer ridge on the shaft of 
the humerus to the external condyle. It receives tendinous 
fibres from the deltoid, and gives partial origin to the muscles 
between which it is interposed, namely, the triceps behind, 
and the supinator longus, and extensor carpi radialis longior 
in front. It is pierced from behind forwards by the musculo- 
spiral nerve and the superior profunda artery. The internal 
septum, much thicker and stronger than the other, begins 
near the insertion of the coraco-brachialis, from which it ,re- 
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ccives fibres; it extends between the triceps and bracliialis an- 
ticus, affording points of attachment to some of the fibres of 
these muscles. It is traversed from before backwards by the ul¬ 
nar nerve and the lower profunda and anastomotic arteries. Be¬ 
sides these septa, the fascia of the arm sends thinner offsets to se¬ 
parate the different muscles (as the biceps from the brachialis 
anticus) from each other, and to assist in forming the sheath 
the brachial vessels and median nerve. 

The fascia of the fore-arm^ continuous above with that 
descending from the upper arm, is closely connected at the bend 
of the elbow with the periosteum covering the superficial por¬ 
tions of the condyles of the humerus and the olecranon process 
of the ulna ; and it is strengthened by tendinous fibres sent from 
the triceps and biceps muscles. Below the elbow this fascia is 
composed principally of circular fibres attached to the olecranon, 
and the inner margin of the ulna, crossed however by longitu¬ 
dinal and oblique fibres, which descend from the points of bone 
and tendons of muscles just indicated. Of these accessory 
fibres, the band sent from the biceps tendon (sec p. 326), is 
worthy of particular notice. It expands over the muscles arising 
from the inner condyle of Ihe humerus; and it forms a firm 
though thin septum between the median basilic vein, which lies 
before it, and the brachial artery, with its accompanying veins and 
median nerves, situated behind it. The fascia thus strengthened 
by the expansion from the biceps muscle is intimately con¬ 
nected with the muscles below the inner condyle of the hu¬ 
merus, giving origin to many of their fibres; and it js also 
united to the fibrous bands (inter-muscular septa) placed be¬ 
tween those muscles, so that the muscles lie in several cells or 
sheaths of fibrous structure. 

The attachment of the fascia of the fore-arm to the subcuta¬ 
neous margin of the ulna conveniently divides it into an anterior 
and a posterior portion. 

The division of the fascia of the fore-arm, continuing 

from that at the bend of the elbow, is much weaker than the 
membrane on the posterior aspect of the limb. In the hollow 
ju8t below the bend of the elbow, this fascia presents a small 
oval aperture for the transmission of a short communicating 
branch between the superficial and the deep veins of the fore-arm. 
It ijnereoses in density towards the hand; and a little above the 
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wrist affords a slieatli to the tendon of the long palmar muscle, 
which passes over the annular ligament to be inserted into the 
narrow end of the palmar fascia. Several white lines seen on 
the surface of the fascia mark the inter-muscular septa which 
are continuous with it. Between the superficial and the deep 
layer of fle:#or muscles, another layer of fascia is stretched from 
^de to side; it is stronger below than above, where it is gene¬ 
rally little more than cellular membrane. 

The anterior annular ligament of the carpus, composed of 
close white fibres, e.xtends transversely from the scaphoid and 
trapezium on the outer side, to the unciform and pisiform bones 
on the inner side, bridging over a space through which, sheathed 
by synovial membrane, run the tendons of the long flexor mus¬ 
cles with the median nerve. The upper margin of this" structure 
is continuous with the fascia of the fore-arm, and receives some 
fibres from the tendon of the flexor carpi ulnaris. The anterior 
surface is crossed by the tendon of the palmaris longus, the ulnar 
artery and nerve, and a cutaneous branch of the median nerve ; 
the lower margin is connected with the palmar fascia, and gives 
partial origin to most of the short muscles of the thumb and 
of the little finger. The anterior annular ligament should be 
considered as a highly developed portion of the fascia of the 
wrist, and not as a true ligament. It is thicker, and apparently 
more independent than the posterior annular ligament, merely 
because the flexors of the fingers are larger and more powerful 
than the extensors. 

Tlve posterior division of the fascia of the fore-arm, by far 
the thicker of the two, binds down the soft parts in the hollow 
between the bones of the fore-arm, is intimately connected with 
the strong septa between the several superficial muscles imme¬ 
diately beneath it, and sends olF a thin nearly cellular transverse 
membrane to separate the superficial from the deeper group of 
muscles. Approaching the back of the wrist, the transverse 
fibres increase in number and strength, and these being stretched 
from the outer margin of the radius on one side to the pisiform 
bone and the palmar fascia on the other, constitute the posterior 
annular ligament of the carpus. (See p. 217.) This structure, 
howevef, is attached not only to the points just indicated, but it 
is likewise connected to the several parallel ridges on the pos¬ 
terior flat surface of the radius, and thus converts the interme- 
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diate grooves into complete fibro-osscous canals to lodge tlic 
tendons of the extensor muscles. (See p. 124.) 

The fascia of tJie hand .—On the dorsal aspect is found a 
thin layer of fascia, •which is prolonged from the posterior an¬ 
nular ligament over the extensor tendons, separating them from 
the superficial veins and nerves. 

The palmar fascia consists of a central and two lateral por¬ 
tions. The lateral divisions are very thin; they afford a de¬ 
licate covering to the muscles composing respectively the thenar 
and hypothenar eminences. The central portion is one of 
the strongest fascia; of the body. Occupying the interval be¬ 
tween the eminences just named, and expanding towards the 
fingers, it has a somewhat triangular or fan-like form. The 
n.arrow tSid of the fascia, thicker than any other part, and com¬ 
posed of close parallel fibres, is continuous with the anterior 
annular ligament, and receives the tendon of the palmaris longus 
muscle; the broader portion, becoming thinner and flatter as it 
advances towards the fingers, has a much more irregular and 
interlaced texture, and adheres more closely to the skin of tlic 
palm. Opposite the heads of the metacarpal bones it divides 
into four processes, each of which, corresponding to a finger, 
soon splits again to arch over the sheath of the flexor tendons; 
and the bundles of fibres thus separated, and dipping on each 
side of the joints between the metacarpal bone and the first 
phalanx, are attached to the ligaments of these joints, and to the 
sheaths of the tendons, some fibres continuing to the transverse 
ligament which binds the metacarpal bones one to thf•other. 
These divisions of the palmar fascia are held together by irregu¬ 
lar transverse fibres, which (lying immediately under the skin, 
and frequently adhering to it, and on this account rendering the 
structure indistinct,) serve to give great additional strength at 
the points of divergence. Interposed between the digital pro¬ 
cesses now described are the digital arteries and nerves. 

The palmar fascia on its cutaneous surface gives origin to 
some of ,the fibres of the palmaris brevis. It covers immedi¬ 
ately the palmar arteries and nerves with the tendons of the 
flexor muscles. 
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EXTERNAL OR SUPERFICIAL FASCIA. 
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FASCIiE OF THE ABDOMEN. 

As the fasciae are merely accessory to other structures, espe¬ 
cially the mifscles, it is to be expected that they should vary in 
dilhjrcnt situations with the purposes' to which they are subser¬ 
vient. In the limbs the muscles are arranged in elongated 
masses; and, being frequently unattached to bone except at 
their opposite ends, they have a considerable tendency to dis¬ 
placement during the varied and extended motions of the limbs. 
Here, therefore, the investing fasciae are for obvious reasons 
strong and distinct. But over the abdomen, the muscles, having 
a regular stratiform arrangement, are held fixed not only at their 
ends, but at the margins, and they are not liable to such altera¬ 
tion in position as in the limbs results from the extensive move¬ 
ments of the joints. Under such circumstances an investing 
fascia is little required, and it is in fact proportionably little 
developed. One muscle (the rectus), which, differently from 
the rest, is long, narrow, and fixed only at the ends, is retained 
in its position by a peculiar arrangement of aponeurotic struc¬ 
ture (page 360). 

On the abdomen there are recognised— a. the superficial 
fascia, as in other situations; h. on the inner surface of the 
deepest muscle, and immediately lining the cavity, a peculiar 
layer of fascia, named, from the muscle with which it is in 
contact^; c. a delicate layer of membrane immediately investing 
the muscular fibres, and the representative of the well-developed 
deep fascia which encases the muscles of the limbs and the 
neck.—The structure last referred to needs only to be indi¬ 
cated ; the other fascia; require detailed examination. 

External or Superficialfascia .—Over the greater part of the 
abdomen this fascia presents the appearance of a single mem¬ 
brane ; but in the inguinal region it consists obviously of two 
layers, which differ so materially from each other in appearance, 
structure, and connexions as to require distinct mention. The 
subcutaneous layer consists, like the superficial fascia of the 
neck and thigh, of cellular membrane containing fat in greater 
or less quantity, superficial vessels, and lymphatic glands. In 
fat subjects this structure may be partially separated by dis- 
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section into several irregular layers. In lean bodies it has 
more of a membranous character, but is still split as it were 
at certain points to embrace and contain the superficial vessels. 
Traced towards the linea alba, the penis, and scrotum, this 
superficial portion is found to contain less and less fat, until 
finally it ceases to exist as a distinct structure, becoming 
degrees inseparably united to the deeper layer. Over Poupart s 
ligament it is continuous with the superficial fascia of the 
thigh, and more externally with that covering the gluteal 
region. 

The deeper layer of the superficial fascia is thinner than that 
just described, and more distinctly membranous in its appear¬ 
ance and structure. Between this layer of the superficial fascia 
and the sabcutancous one already noticed are placed the super¬ 
ficial inguinal blood-vessels and the lymphatics. The deep 
layer being traced downwards over the externa] oblique muscle, 
is founT to be fixed to Poupart’s ligament near the anterior 
superior spine of the ilium and to the fascia lata—a little below 
that structure—across the thigh. Over the spermatic cord, the 
superficial fascia (its two layers being here blended one with 
the-other, and at the same time altered in structure, and devoid 
of fat) descends to the scrotum, and so becomes continuous 
with the corresponding structure in the perineum. Lastly, 
nearer the middle line, it is continuous with the membranous 
sheath of the penis. 

Lining membrane of the abdomen.—r-On the inner surface of 
the walls of the abdomen, is a membranous structure which 
lines the visceral aspect of the deepest layer of the muscles. 
This membrane or fascia is continuous all around the cavity, 
which it assists in closing; and it has been difierently named 
in different parts, according to the muscles with which it is in 
immediate contact—fascia transversalis, fascia iliaca. Descend¬ 
ing into the pelvis, the lining membrane of the cavity assumes 
the name pelvic fascia, &c. 

Fascia transversalis (A. Cooper).—The larger portion of the 
membranous lining of the abdomen, namely, that corresponding 
with the anterior and lateral parietes, has been described under 
this name, on account of its close connection with the iifller sur¬ 
face of the transversalis muscle. As in the case of other abdo¬ 
minal fasciae, it is strongest and most clearly demonstrable in the 
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inguinal region, wlicrc the muscles are somewhat defective ; and 
here also it is of particular interest, on account of its connexion 
with the structure of the parts through which inguinal herniae are 
protruded. Followed upwards from this situation, the transver- 
sjilis fascia becomes gradually thinner, and beyond the margin of 
the ribs it degenerates into a mere cellular covering to the under 
s^faee of the diaphragm. Traced on either side, also, it is found 
thinner and more cellular as it approaches the loins, where, from 
the thickness and comparative immobility of the abdominal 
walls, it may be said to be less required to support the viscera. 
The transvcrsalis fascia is continuous with the iliac fascia—the 
smaller portion of the lining membrane of the abdominal walls; 
but the connexion between them is somewhat complex inferiorly 
in consequence of a prolongation being sent over'■the large 
vessels as they pass from the abdomen to supply the lower lin»b. 

Along the inner surface of the crest of the ilium, between 
the iliacus and transvcrsalis muscles, the fascia transvcrsalis is 
connected with the periosteum along the line of attachment of 
the fascia iliaca. For about two inches from the anterior su¬ 
perior spine of the ilium inwards, it is closely connected with 
the posterior surface of Poupart's ligament, and is there directly 
continuous with the fascia iliaca, which comes forwards from the 
iliac fossa, a white line sometimes marking the place at which 
one is continued into the other. At this point also, and to the 
same extent, the fascia lata of the thigh is closely con¬ 
nected with Poupart’s ligament, which is here very strong, 
and fiorms thus a point of union of several layers of fascia. 
About midway between the spine of the ilium and that of 
the pubes, the large artery and vem (which lie in front 
of the iliac fascia) prevent, as they pass out into the thigh, 
the fascia transvcrsalis from joining the fascia iliaca, and from 
this point to the edge of Gimbernat’s ligament the fascia 
transvcrsalis is prolonged downwards over the artery and vein, 
forming the anterior portion of the femoral sheath. This 
part or prolongation of the fascia tranvcrsalis is not very 
closely connected with Poupart’s ligament, under which it 
passes. It is here strengthened by a dense band of fibreSi 
which Virches over the vessels, and is inserted into the crest 
and pectineal line of the pubes, behind the conjoined tendons 
of the transvcrsalis and internal oblique, and the reflected 
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insertion of the external oblique aponeurosis. This band is 
sometimes called the deep crural arch. 

Lastly,, about half-way between the anterior superior spine of 
the ilium and the symphysis pubis, and about half an inch 
above Poupart’s ligament, the spermatic cord in the male, and 
the round ligament in the female, pierce the fascia ta>ansversalis ; 
and these structures, instead of passing through a mere foramih 
in the membrane, receive respectively from the fascia, a delicate 
funnel-shaped covering, which is prolonged upon them. The 
opening thus formed in the transvcrsalis fascia is called the in¬ 
ternal abdominal ring; but the scalpel must be used to cut 
the delicate sheath around the cord, before anything like a ring 
or defined aperture can be seen. 

The fmcia iliaca^ more limited in extent, but stronger than 
the fascia transvcrsalis, lines the back part of the abdominal 
cavity, and covers not only the muscle from which it derives 
its name, but also the psoas. The densest portion of its fibres 
is stretched transversely from the crest of the ilium, over the 
margin of the psoas muscle to the brim of the pelvis, where it 
is intimately blended with the periosteum. Upwards, this 
membrane, becoming much weaker, is connected with the sacrum, 
and by small and distinct processes with the inter-vertebral sub¬ 
stances and neighbouring margins of the lumbar vertebras; 
and finally it becomes blended with the lumbar fascia at the 
ligaraentum arcuatum externum. The external iliac vessels lie 
on or in front of this part of the iliac fascia. 

Along the line corresponding to the division between the 
abdomen and the thigh, the iliac fascia is variously diSposed. 
Thus, to the outer side of the external iliac artery, it turns for¬ 
wards to be connected with Poupart’s ligament and the fascia 
transvcrsalis, as already described; to the inner side of the femo¬ 
ral vein it is attached to J,he ilio-pectineal line, where also the 
pubic portion of the fascia lata, being traced upwards, is found to 
terminate; and between these two points, namely, behind the 
femoral vessels, it continues downwards over the margin of the 
pelvis, forming the back part of the sheath of those vessels. As 
regards this sheath, it may here be stated, that though its fore¬ 
part is said to be continued from the fascia tran8versalis,»and its 
back part from the fascia iliaca, still the sheath is formed of 
continuous membrane,—the mode of describing it, which appears 
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to imply a separation, necessarily resulting from the division of 
th5 internal abdominal fascia into these two parts. When it 
is considered that the transversalis and iliac fascim are but parts 
of the same structure, (differently named, for reasons already 
noticed,) the femoral sheath will appear to correspond in its 
construction*«with the funnel-shaped covering given to the sper- 
nftltic cord. 

The psoas parvus, when present, is closely connected, by 
means of fibres sent off from its tendon, with the inner portion 
of the iliac fascia. 

The lumbar fixscia {fascia lumhorum) has already been de¬ 
scribed in connexion with the abdominal muscles; with which 
structures, indeed, it is anatomically more closely related than it 
is with the fascise properly so called. 

FASCIA. OF THE FElilNyEUM. 

The fasciaj of the perinmum correspond in a great measure 
with those at the lower part of the abdomen. They con¬ 
sist of the superficial fascia, whi<^ covers the muscles, and a 
deeper fascia, which is to be considered the boundary of the 
pelvic cavity. 

Superficial fascia of the Perinteum. —The two lamina; of 
which this is composed, as has been said of the corresponding 
fascia of the groin, differ so materially from each other that they 
must be separately described. The outer or suh-cutamous layer^ 
is thick and cellular, contains a quantity of fat, is more adherent 
to the* skin than to the subjacent layer, and is prolonged con¬ 
tinuously over the buttocks and thighs, without any attachment 
to periosteum. Traced forwards, however, it is gradually lost 
sight of in the scrotum, where, losing its fat, it joins inseparably 
with the deep layer. 

The deeper layer of superficial fascia, is thinner but more dis¬ 
tinctly membranous, contains little or no fat, invests closely the 
perinaeal muscles, does not extend laterally over the thighs, and 
has some important connexions with other structures. Thus, 
on each side, the deep layer is closely connected with the 
rami of the pubes and ischium as far as the tuberosity of the 
latter bone, so much so that air injected under it cannot be 
made to pass any farther in this direction. In front it is con- 
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tinned into the scrotum, and thus becomes connected with the 
deeper layer of the auperficial fascia of the abdomen. Between 
the perinaeal muscles it sends cellular processes or septa, and 
finally, (avoiding the sphincter ani, which lies immediately under 
the skin,) it turns round the posterior margin of the transversus 
perinsei muscle to join with a thin prolongation Sent forwarrls 
from the deep perinmal fascia, to be presently described, Ttle 
attachment of this layer of superficial fascia laterally and behind, 
and its continuity with other similar structures in front, account 
for the course taken (as long as this fascia remains entire) by 
urine extravasated from rupture of the urethra. 

The deep perlneeal fascia (triangular ligament,—Douglas ; 
triangular ligament of the urethra,—Camper) lies under the 
proper perinscal muscles, closing in the anterior portion of 
the outlet of the pelvis. It is a very strong and resistant 
ineinbmnc. Necessarily triangular in form in consequence of 
the direction of the bones with which it is connected, the apex 
of this fascia corresponds to the arch of the pubes and is con¬ 
nected with the sub-pubic ligament; the two sides arc firmly 
attached to the rami of thd^'pubes and a small portion of the 
ischia, behind the insertion of the crura penis ; and the base 
turned towards the rectum has connexions to be presently de¬ 
scribed. It is pierced by the membranous portion of the urethra, 
about an inch behind the pubic arch, and just above or in front 
of this, by the dorsal veins of the penis. 

The deep pcrinmal fascia is composed of two layers, between 
which arc contained the arteries of the bulb, Dowper’s gjands, 
and the compressor muscles of the urethra. These two layers 
are differently disjjosed at the urethral aperture and at the base 
or free margin of the fascia. Thus, from around the margin of 
the urethral aperture the layers are prolonged,—the one forwards 
to become continuous with the coverings of the bulb and the 
corpus spongiosum urethrae, the other backwards towards the 
fibrous investment of the prostate gland,—so as to leave the 
opening imperfectly defined on both its outer and 'ts inner aspect. 

Towards its base the fascia becomes weaker, and about half 
an inch behind the urethral aperture, the two layers, in place of 
terminating abruptly, separate again from each other, dfiininisb- 
ing in strength anjj^ distinctness as they thus diverge. The 
anterior layer, turning forwards behind the transverse muscles 
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of the pcrinseuni, joins with the deep layer of superficial fascia 
already described as turning in to meet it. The posterior layer 
extends on each side -into the thin membrane which is spread 
over the outer surface of the levator ani. 

FASCIiE OF THE PELVIS. 

The pelvis is lined with fascia in the same manner as the 
abdomen. But there is here a peculiar layer, which may be con¬ 
sidered a visceral layer, directed inwards from the parietal portion 
to the viscera. The visceral layer belongs to the levator ani 
muscle. This muscle extends from the walls of the pelvis to the 
organs in that cavity and supports them; and the fascia or layer 
of fascia in question lines the upper surface of the muscle. From 
this statement it results that the fascia in the pelvis consists of 
two parts—one lining the cavity, the other assisting to support 
the viscera. There are, however, three portions recognised by 
anatomists and a distinctive name is assigned to each. Thu-s, the 
membrane descending from the brim of the pelvis (to which the 
iliac facia was traced) and lining the cavity, is named “ pelvic 
fasciabut it assumes the name “ obturator fascia ” (from the 
muscle it is chiefly in contact with) below the point at which the 
viscera] layer is given off. And this last is called “ vesical ” or 
“recto-vesical.”—It might be said that the pelvic fascia, after 
descending a certain way, splits into the obturator and recto-vesi¬ 
cal fasciae. 

The deep perinseal fascia already described (page 443) has 
likewise a claim to be referred to among the fasciae of the pelvis 
inasmuch as it closes in this cavity beneath the arch of the pubes. 

The membranes, or layers of membrane, whose arrangement 
has thus been noticed generally and in connexion, will now be 
separately examined. 

The pelvic fascia lines the upper part of the cavity of the 
pelvis. At the side of the cavity this fascia is attached to the 
brim of the pelvis, where the iliac fascia was said to end, and 
the two membranes are for some space continuous one with the 
other. Further forward, the attachment of the pelvic fascia to 
the bone or periosteum inclines downwards behind the pubes, 
following the margin of the obturator internus towards the lower 
part of the symphysis of the pubes. Descending in the cavity. 
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tlie fixscia covers the internal obturator muscle, and is connected 
with, or gives origin to, some of its fibres. At the back part of 
the pelvis degenerating into a thin cellular layer, it spreads over 
the pyriform muscle and the sacral nerves, and is here per¬ 
forated by branches of the internal iliac artery and vein. In 
front the fascia is connected with the fibrous partt)f the canal 
by which the obturator vessels and nerve escape from the pelvis; 
and close to the symphysis pubis, a short band is directed back¬ 
wards, above the prostate gland, to the bladder, with which it is 
intimately connected. A similar band exists at the opposite 
side of the symphysis of the pubes, and the two are separated 
by a narrow depression, in or opposite which, the dorsal veins 
of the penis lie, after entering the pelvis. The bands in 
question 'are named the anterior true ligaments of the urin¬ 
ary bladder. 

The pelvic fascia is considered to end at a wdiite thickened 
band, which stretches from near the symphysis pubis to the 
spine of the ischium. From the under surface of this band the 
levator ani muscle arises, and in the same place springs a layer 
of fascia which follows the upper surface of that muscle to the 
viscera—the vesical fascia. 

Obturator fascia .—This is the continuation of the pelvic 
fascia over the lower part of the internal obturator muscle ; and 
being so,—to recognise it under a separate designation seems 
superfluous. The obturator fascia is fixed below to the rami of 
the pubes and ischium, and to the great sacro-sciatic ligament, 
receiving some strengthening fibres from the last-named struc¬ 
ture. The internal pudic vessels and nerve in their progress 
upwards to the perinajum, arc contained in a canal formed in 
this fascia. 

The vesical fascia (recto-vesical), the visceral layer of the 
pelvic fascia, takes its rise from the band (ischio-pubic) before 
mentioned as stretching from the pubes to the spine of the 
ischium, and descends, immediately in contact with the inner 
surface of the levator ani muscle, to the prostate gland, the urinary 
bladder, and the rectum. It is reflected to some extent on each 
of those organs from the point at which it comes into contact with 
them. Thus, arrived at the base or back part of the prostate, 
it gives an elongatiqn forwards on the veins (prostatic) which 
cover the prostate, and, continued backwards to the bladder, it 
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forms the lateral true ligament of this viscus. It invests the 
vesiculse seminales, and is extended across between the bladder 
and the rectum; here continuing into the membrane of the oppo¬ 
site side, it supports the bladder, and separates that organ from 
the rectum. On the rectum the fascia is also reflected upwards 
and downwalds, gradually degenerating into cellular membrane 
o\^r the surface of the bowel, as it likewise docs on the bladder. 

In the female, the pelvic fascia is connected with the vagina 
as with the other pelvic organs. 

FASOm OF THE LOWER LIMB. 

As in most other situations, these consist of two very distinct 
structures,—the one sub-cutaneous, and composed of cellular 
membrane more or less loaded with fat, and the other forming 
an immediate and strong fibrous investment to the muscles of 
the limb. 

The superficial fascia is more distinctly membranous in the 
upper part of the thigh, and in the popliteal region, than in the 
other parts of the limb ; but in the sole of the foot it is so ad¬ 
herent to the skin on one surface, and to the deep fascia on the 
other, or these two structures arc so closely connected together, 
that the superficial fascia can be hardly said to exist. In the 
groin it is described more minutely than elsewhere, on account 
of its connexions with the deep fascia (fascia lata), and the in¬ 
fluence which it consequently exercises over hemise, or effusions 
of fluid, in this neighbourhood. Besides the sub-cutaneous 
fat, the* superficial vessels and glands are contained in this mem¬ 
brane ; and as these are large and numerous, and are covered 
on both surfaces, it follows th*t the superficial fascia is here 
capable of partial subdivision into either two or more im¬ 
perfect laminec. The outermost of these is continuous uninter¬ 
ruptedly with the sub-cutaneous layer of the superficial abdo¬ 
minal fascia above, and with the corresponding structure in the 
thigh below; but the innermost layer is closely connected a 
little below the level of Poupart’s ligament with the fascia lata. 
This connexion has already been noticed in tracing the super¬ 
ficial fasria of the abdomen downwards to the groin ; it is so 
complete, that air or liquid injected under the superficial fascia 
of the abdomen cannot be made to pass, without direct rupture. 
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into tlie thigh, or vice versd ; and the union between the two 
fasciae takes place, not by a mere narrow line, but over a toler¬ 
ably broad surface, particularly over the saphenous opening, 
where the superficial fascia adheres to the margin of the aper¬ 
ture, and assists in closing it. As the portion of the superficial 
fiscia covering the saphenous opening is perforated hy several su¬ 
perficial vessels, it has received the distinctive appellation of tihe 
cribriform fascia. About two inches below Poupart’s ligament CriiiHfunn 
tlie superficial fascia is again found wholly distinct from, and 
scarcely attached to, the fascia lata. 

Synovial bursar, arc found in the superficial fascia of the Synovial 
lower limb over the patella, the point of the heel, and the pha- 
langal articulations of the toes. 

DEEP FASCIA. 

liencath the skin and superficial fascia is found the proper 
investing fascia of the limb, which is named in the thigh fascia 
luta, but is designated in the leg and foot merely according to 
the part actually covered. 

The fascia of the thigh (fascia lata) forms a perfectly con- Fascia lata 
tinuous sheath to the thigh, varying, however, much in thickness 
in different parts. It is strongest on the outer aspect of the limb unequal 
where its dense and glistening parallel fibres give it much the 
appearance of a tendinous aponeurosis ; indeed, it here serves 
the purpose of a tendon to the tensor vagina; femoris, and to a 
large part of the gluteus makimus, both which muscles act 
on the limb through the intervention of the fascia. Thi% mem¬ 
brane is thinnest in the upper and inner part of the thigh, 
where it covers the short adductor muscles. Near the knee, it 
is considerably streiigthened by a tendinous expansion given off 
from the lower termination of the extensor muscles of the leg in 
front, and from the tendon of the biceps behind. 

Direct connexions between the fascia lata and the periosteum Connexions 
occur at various points, more especially at the sides of the sacrum 
and coccyx, along the crest of the ilium, the pectineal line, the 
crest and rami of the pubes, and the ramus of the ischium 
above, as well as over the condyles of the femur, the ^berosi- 
ties of the tibia, and head of the fibula below. Indirectly the 
fascia is still further connected with the periosteum by means of 
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septa which pass between the muscles to the shaft of the femur. 
These will be hereafter more particularly described. 

The sheath-like arrangement of the fascia round the entire 
limb is simple over the greater part of the thigh ; but a 
little below Poupart’s ligament an interruption to this con¬ 
tinuity cxistc in consequence of the presence of an oval and 
soinewhat oblique opening {sapJtemus openinff) for the trans¬ 
mission of the principal superficial vessels. Here also femoral 
hernia descends ; and it is with the view of permitting a more 
precise description of the mode of formation of this opening 
that the two portions of the fascia lata, which lie respectively 
on its outer and inner side are separately named,—that at the 
outer or iliac side, and attached to the ilium, being called the 
iliac portion; and that on the iiuier side, and conneoted with 
the pubes being named the pubic portion. 

Up to the lower margin of the saphenous opening, and im¬ 
mediately behind the long saphenous vein, the membrane is 
single ; but at that point, and immediately below the junction of 
the saphenous with the femoral vein, the two portions above 
named separate to enclose the saphenous opening. The lower 
curved margin of this aperture is called its inferior cornu. 

The external iliac portion, traced upwards from this point, 
is found lying on, and intimately united with, the anterior por¬ 
tion of the sheath of the femoral vessels ; crossing to the inner 
side of this sheath it forms an arched margin {upper cornu of 
the saphenous oj)ening) which looks downwards and inwards. 
This margin is less perfectly defined than the inferior cornu, 
])artly from its connexion with the cribriform fascia, and partly 
from its adhesion to the femoral sheath beneath, in the manner 
already indicated. Approaching yet nearer the fold of the 
groin the iliac portion of the fascia lata expands transversely 
and corresponds to nearly the entire width of the groin. At 
the crest and anterior superior spine of the ilium it is attached 
through the medium of the periosteum, to the bone ; and from 
this point inwards it is closely connected with Poupart’s liga¬ 
ment and the deep layer of the superficial fascia of the abdomen. 
At its inner termination, beneath the attachment of the ex¬ 
ternal pillar of the ring to the spine of the pubes, it is attached 
to the pectineal line in close connexion with the reflected in¬ 
sertion of the aponeurosis of the external oblique muscle. 
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The inner or 'pvhic portion of the fascia lata, also followed Pubk 
from the inferior cornu, rises over the pectineus muscle, and, 
passing deeply behind the saphenous vein and femoral sheath, 
lies on a plane posterior to the iliac portion just desefibed. On 
the outer side it becomes closely connected with the femoral 
sheath (its posterior surface), and may be traced even to the 
sheath of the psoas muscle and to the fibrous capsule of^hc 
hip-joint. On the inner side it is connected with the margin of 
the rami of the pubes and ischium. Above, it is attached to its upper 
the pectineal line, close in front of the insertion of the external 
oblique aponeurosis. The cribriform fascia is less firmly con¬ 
nected with the pubic than with the iliac portion of fascia. 

As occurs in other situations, this investing fascia sends par- inter-muso. 
trtions between the several muscles composing the bulk of the ’ 
limb; these partitions arc indicated on the surface by dense 
white lines. The strongest and deepest of the partitions is 
called the extern<d inter-muscular septum. It passes between external 
the vastus externus and the short head of the biceps, is inserted 
into the linea aspera of the femur from the lower edge of the 
tendon of the gluteus maximus to the outer condyle of the bone, 
and serves to bind the muscles down to the bone, and retain 
them in their situations during their different actions, by fixing 
the strong external portion of the fascia lata. The internal in- internal; 
ter-muscular septum is a much thinner structure; it is inserted 
into the linea aspera between the vastus internus and the adduc¬ 
tor muscles. 

Several muscles are partially inserted into the fascia lata, and 
act more or less as tensors of that membrane. The tensor connexion 
vaginae femoris (see p. 883), indeed, has no other insertion, w. fascia, 
and is the proper tensor muscle of the fascia ; its fibres are 
enclosed between two layers of the fascia, which unite together 
at the distance of three or four inches below the anterior superior 
spine of the ilium. The gluteus maximus, which is somewhat 
similarly enelosed between two layers, is also partly inserted into 
the fascia over the great trochanter of the femur. In the same 
manner, though to a smaller extent, the tendons of the biceps 
and semi-membranosus behind, and of the sartorius and quadri¬ 
ceps extensor Wris in front, send bundles of fibres to atrengthen 
and support the fascia round the upper part of the knee-joint. 

Other muscles, again, take a partial origin from the fascia lata 
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or its prolongations inwards. Thus many of tlie fibres of the 
gluteus medius arise from the dense portion of fascia stretched 
between the tensor vaginm fcinoris and the gluteus maximus. 
From the external in ter-muscular septum also, arise many mus¬ 
cular fibres of the vastus externus and of the short head of the 
biceps. Lastly it may be mentioned, that the fascia lata forms 
a ^^ry distinct sheath for the sartorius by splitting on the outer 
margin and re-uniting at the inner margin of that muscle, as the 
cervical fiiscia docs for the sterno-mastoid. 

The fascia of the leg is continuous around the knee with the 
fascia lata of the thigh, and over the ankle with the correspond¬ 
ing investment of the foot. It is particularly dense in the upper 
and fore part of the leg, where it is strengthened by fibres sent 
from the tendons of the biceps on the outer, and the cartorins 
on the inner sides ; but it becomes much thinner behind, where 
it covers the gastrocnemius and soleus muscles. This fascia is 
adherent to the periosteum, covering the head, the spine, and 
the posterior and inner margin of the tibia, to the head of the 
fibula, and to the outer and inner malleoli; and it invests the 
leg all round except the inner surface of the tibia. From its 
under surface intermuscular septa arc prolonged inwards. The 
situation of these septa is marked on the surface of the fascia 
by several white lines in front and on the outer side of the leg. 
I'he first, on the outer side of the spine of the tibia, runs be¬ 
tween the tibialis anticus and the extensor longus digitorum, 
and is attached deeply to the inter-osseous ligament; and the 
second, extending between the long extensor and peroneus 
tertius in front, and the peroneus longus and brevis behind, is 
inserted along the outer margin of the shaft of the fibula. 
^J’liese septa, as also the upper and anterior portion of the fascia 
itself, afford attachment to the muscular fibres next to them, 
and thus increase greatly the extent of the surfaces giving origin 
to the muscles. 

Between the superficial and the deep muscles on the back 
of the leg, a layer of fascia is stretched from side to side- 
across the limb. This membranous septum, known as the 
Deep fascia deep fascia of the leg, extends downwards from the fascia cover¬ 
ing the popliteus muscle or the place of origin* of the soleus 
muscle. Where covered by the soleus and gastrocnemius 
muscles, the fascia is weak, but it becomes stronger as it 
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escapes from under cover of those muscles and approaches the 
malleoli. 

Around the ankle, the fascia of the leg becomes contin- liowar- 
uous with that of the foot; but in front, and on the inner side 
of that joint, strong bands of fibres are superadded, which are 
called annular ligaments. As they are merely stronger por¬ 
tions of the ordinary fascia, it is often difiicult in disseeffon 
to mark satisfactorily the outline of these bands, or to dis-- 
cover anything like an upper and lower margin. Their function 
is that of confining the tendons in their natural positions. 

The anterior annular ligament is partially separated oppo- Anterior 
site the flexure of the joint into two portions or bands, the 
one properly belonging to the leg, and the other to the foot. 

The v/pfer hand stretches from the lower end of the fibula to upper and 
the lower end of the tibia, and binds down the vertical portions 
of the extensor tendons to the point at which they make their 
turn forwards to the foot. The lower hand extends from the lowerbaud; 
lower end of the tibia, near the point of the inner ankle, to the 
upper surface of the calcaneum, and confines the horizontal 
portions of the same tendons to the dorsal surface of the tarsal 
bones. By splitting into two layers, and passing partly in front fomis 
and partly behind the tendons, these bands form several sheaths, 
which are lined by synovial membranes. The compartment of 
the annular ligament next the fibula, is appropriated to the pe- 
roneus tertius and extensor communis digitorum ; a second, next 
the tibia, contains the tendon of the tibialis antiens; and a third, for tendons, 
found only in the lower portion, transmits the extensor yropius 
pollicis. The entire structure covers the anterior tibia*) vessels 
and nerves. 

The internal annular ligament crosses the space between the internal 
inner ankle and the heel, through which the tendons of the 
flexor muscles run. Its upper border, continuous with the 
fascia of the leg (more especially the deep layer), is very im¬ 
perfectly defined; and its lower border, giving origin to many 
fibres of the adductor pollicis, is but little more distinct. Its 
anterior extremity is attached to the inner malleolus, and its 
posterior termination is inserted into the inner margin of the 
calcaneum; but between these two points it is further ■Connected, 
to the bone by means of septa, which thus enclose several arched forms 
canals. The first canal (next the malleolus) contains the tendon 
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of tlie tibialis posticus, aud the second that of the flexor longiis 
digitorum, both being provided with a s3?novial lining. Then 
follows a wider space for the passage of the posterior tibial 
vessels and nerve ; lastly, against the astragalus, a fourth canal 
lined like the two first by a synovial bursa transmits the tendon 
of the flexor fongus pollicis. 

The external annular ligament extends from the point of the 
•outer malleolus of the outer surface of the calcaneum, and keeps 
in place the tendons of the long and short peronei muscles. The 
tendons arc close together and they are surrounded by a syno¬ 
vial sac. 

The fascia on the dorsum of the foot is a thin membrane 
prolonged from the anterior annular ligament over the extensor 
tendons. It is attached, more or less closely, to pointsi of the 
tarsal and metatarsal bones left uncovered by tendon or muscle, 
and is continuous round the outer and inner margins of the foot 
and between the clefts of the toes, with thinner and degenerated 
portions of the plantar fascia. 

The plantar fascia is a much stronger and more important 
part, being, indeed, the thickest of any of the structures com¬ 
posing this class of fibrous membranes. It is composed of 
dense, white, glistening fibres, the greater number of which arc 
arranged in a longitudinal direction, and extends from the under 
surface of the os calcis forwards to the heads of the metatarsal 
bones. This fascia may be described as composed of three di¬ 
visions, (a central and two lateral,) of very dilferent degrees of 
thickness, and clearly marked off from each other by two strong 
inter-muscular septa. The inner division, very thin and unlike 
the other portions, invests the abductor pollicis, and is often 
partly removed with the skin in dissection. It is continuous 
round the inner border of the foot with the dorsal fascia and 
with the internal annular ligament. The mter division covers 
the abductor minimi digiti, and is much stronger, particularly 
between the under surface of the calcaneum and the base of the 
fifth metatarsal bone, to both which points it is firmly attached. 
It is continuous round the outer border of the foot with the 
dorsal fascia, and sends a thin prolongation forwards over the 
insertion •of the abductor and the short flexor of the little toe. 
The central division, like the corresponding part in the palmar 
fascia, is narrow behind, and becomes wider and thinner to- 
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wards tlio toes. At the back part, where it is thickest, tlic broad in 
fascia is attached to the tubercles on the under surface of the ’ 
calcancum immediately behind the origin of the flexor brevis 
digitorum, with which muscle it is closely connected. Nearly 
opposite the middle of the metatarsal bones this fascia, becoming 
broader and thinner as it advances, begins to divide into five divides into 
processes one for each of the toes ; and from this point forwards 
to the bases of the toes, numerous strong transverse fibres are 
superadded, which bind the processes together, and connect 
them closely with the skin. Opposite the articulation of the and these 
toe with the metatarsal bone, each of the five processes divides, 
to permit the passage of the flexor tendons; and the two bundles 
of fibres resulting from the division of each process, after 
strengtlipning the sheath of the tendons over which they pass, 
arc blended with the ligaments of the joint. 

It has already been intimated that the three divisions of the 
plantar fascia are united together along the whole length of 
the foot, so as to form a continuous structure, and the union 
is marked on the surface by two longitudinal depressions or 
grooves. Opposite these grooves two strong inter-muscular inter-musc. 
sefta, arc prolonged deeply upwards into the sole of the foot, 
separating the flexor brevis digitorum from the abductor pollicis 
on the inner side, and from the abductor minimi digiti on the 
outer side, and giving partial origin to each of these muscles. 

Finally, the inter-muscular septa are connected with thin mem¬ 
branous partitions, which arc found interposed between the re¬ 
spective layers of muscle in the sole of the foot. 
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In describing the arteries in the following pages, reference is frequently 
madr; to a special work on the subject.* Such references are placed, with¬ 
out repeating the title of the work, within .square brackets [ J. They will 
thus be readily distinguished fi oni the numbers and letters of the woodcuts, 
which are not within brackets. 
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Of the vascular system an outline has already been j;iven, in 
•which the distinctive characters of the two great sets of blood¬ 
vessels, the arteries and the veins, have been pointed out. The 
subdivision of the arterial system into pulmonary and systemic 
arteries has also been described ;—the former conveying blood 
from the right side of the heart into the lungs, and the latter 
carrying that fluid from the left side of the heart to all parts 
of the body. The pulmonary artery and its divisions will be 
elsewhere noticed ; in this place we enter upon the considera¬ 
tion of the systemic arteries. These commence by means of a 
large single vessel, named the aorta, from which, as from a large 
trunk, branches are distributed to all the organs of the body. 

THE AORTA. 

The aorta or yreat artery^ fig. 134, a b c. [PI. 48,] 
{ao^rri ; arteria magna),f- is the large main trunk of a se¬ 
ries of vessels which convey red or oxygenated blood from the 
heart over the entire body.' It is situated in front of the ver¬ 
tebral column, partly within the thorax and partly in the ab¬ 
domen. It commences at the left ventricle of the heart, with 


* “ The Anatomy of the Arteries of the Human Body, with its applications ■ 
to Pathology and Operative Surgery,” in lithographic drawings and commen- 
teries. By R. Quain. London, 1844. 

t The terms dofyrfi, dprqpla, are apparently compounded of the words anp, 
air, spirit, and rrjpeiv, to keep or gttard ; the ancients believing that the 
arteries contained vital air, or spirits, during life. 
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which it is intimately connected ; and after ascending a short dis- Extent; 
tance within the thorax, arches over to the left side, and then 
descending along the vertebral column, passes through the 
diaphragm into the abdominal cavity, and ends opposite the endsnt 
fourth lumbar vertebsa, by dividing into the right and left com- 
mon iliac arteries. In this course the primary systemic artery, vertebra, 
forms a continuous undivided trunk, which gradually diminishes Trunk, 
in size from its commencement to its termination, and gives off 
larger or smaller branches at various points. Nevertheless, 
different parts of the vessel have received particular names, Subdivi- 
dcrived from their position or direction. The following arc re- 
cognised, viz. the arch of the aorta, the thoracic aorta, and the 
abdominal aorta. The short curved part, fig. 134, a, which The arch 

Fro. 134. 



reaches from the ventricle of the heart to the side of the third 
dorsal vertebra, is named the arch ; the straight part, n, which 
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thp thoracic extends from that vertebra to tlic diaphragm, is called the tho- 
'^dorainal aorta; and the remainder of the vessel, c, down to its 

aorta. bifurcation, is spoken of as the abdominal aorta. These three 
parts will be examined separately, the first part or arch being 
described immediately, and the other divisions in subsequent 
pages. 


AKCH OF THE AORTA. 
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The arch of the aorta, fig. l35,*[Pls. 1 and 2,] commences at 
the upper part or base of the left ventricle of the heart, in front 
of the left auriculo-ventricular orifice ; it then passes upwards 
and to the right side, somewhat in the direction of the heart 
itself, crossing obliquely behind the sternum, and at the same 
time approaching more nearly to that bone ; having gained the 
level of the upper border of 
the second costal cartilage of the 
right side, the vessel alters its 
course, and arches over from 
right to left, at the same time 
inclining backwards to reach the 
left side of the second dorsal 
vertebra ; here it makes another 
turn, and changes its direction 
so as to incline downwards upon 
the left side of the third dorsal 
vertebra, at the lower border of 
which‘the arch of the aorta be¬ 
comes continuous (without any 
mark of separation) with the 

straight descending portion of the vessel known as the 
aorta. 

In this course it will be observed that the artery describes 
curve, having its convexity turned upwards, forwards, and to 



♦ The arch of the aorta as seen from before in its natural position. «. 
ascending ^art; b. transverse part; c. descending part; e. origin of the 
coronary arteries of the heart;./! innominate artery; g. left carotid; A. 
left subclavian, 1, 2, two of the three sinuses of the aorta; 3, the great 
sinus. 
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the right side, and its concavity of course in the opposite direc¬ 
tion. A little above its origin the aorta is larger than elsewhere, 
and is not quite cylindrical, for it presents externally three small 
bulgings, fig^. 135, *, % of about equal size, which correspond 
witTi as many dilatations or pouches within ; these are named the 
sinuses of tJie aorta (arterias magnse sinus,—Vals#lva*); they 
might be termed the sinuses of the aortic valves, in consequefPee 
of their connection with the functions of those valves. In 
this place it may be mentioned, that in most cases there exists 
along the right side of the ascending part of the arch a dila¬ 
tation, named the great sinus of tlie aorta (artcriae magnse 
maximus sinus,—Valsalva), fig. 185, *. * This partial dilatation 
of the vessel varies in size in different subjects, and occasion¬ 
ally is n^t to be detected. 

Opposite to tlic three sinuses at the root of the aorta, of which 
two are anterior antf^ne posterior, the section of the artery 
has a somewhat triangular figure; but immediately below them, 
where it is attached to the base of the left ventricle,.the vessel is 
smaller, and its border circular. I’his circular border is con¬ 
nected with the margin of the aortic orifice of the left ventricle 
of the heart by means of a dense fibro-cartilaginous structure of 
annular form, which enters into three indentations presented 
"4^ the border of the vessel between the three sinuses. The aorta 
is also connected with the heart by the serous layer of the peri¬ 
cardium, which is prolonged for some distance upon the vessel, 
and by the lining membrane of the left ventricle (endo-cardium), 
which is continuous with that of the whole arterial system. 
Around the inner side of the orifice of the aorta, and cor¬ 
responding in position with the three sinuses, are attached 
three semilunar valves^ the free margins of which meet to¬ 
gether so as to close the mouth of the vessel, and prevent the 
^flux of th^. blood propelled from the ventricle into the aorta. 
^Above two of the valves, and in the corresponding sinuses, 
are seen the orifices of the two coronary arteries of the heart, d e, 
the first branches given oflf by the aorta. 

From the difference in the direction and connexions of diflfer- 
ent portions of the arch it is described as consisting of an ascend¬ 
ing^ a transverse^ and a descending portion. 


* Valsalva Opera, 
tab. 21. 
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The ascending portion, fig. 135 of the arch of the aorta at 
its commencement is generally placed on a level with the upper 
border of the fourth costal cartilage of the left side, and it rises 
as high as the upper border of the second costal cartilage of the 
right side. Its length is about two inches or tAvo inches and a 
quarter; and it is curved in its direction. 

*Thi3 portion of the aortic arch is enclosed in the pericar¬ 
dium, and, together with the pulmonary artery, is invested 
by a tube of the serous layer of that bag, in such a manner that 
both vessels arc covered by the serous membrane, except where 
they are in contact one with the other. 

At its commencenient the ascending part of the arch is con¬ 
cealed by the pulmonary artery, and the right auricular ap¬ 
pendage also overlaps it ; but as, in ascending, the aor.'a passes 
forwards and to the right side, whilst the pulmonary artery turns 
backwards and to the lelt, the former vessel comes into view, 
and approaches very near to the sternum, from which it is sepa¬ 
rated only by the pericardium and by cellular tissue and the 
remains of the thymus gland lodged in the anterior mediasti¬ 
num. Higher up, the aorta has the descending vena cava on 
the right side, and the pulmonary artery (in passing backwards) 
on the left : behind, it is supported on the right branch of the 
pulmonary artery with the other constituents of the root of 
the right lung. 

The second, or transverse^ part of the arch, fig. 135 5, is 
directed from right to left, and from the sternum to the body 
of th,e second dorsal vertebra. At its left side it is covered 
by the left pleura and lung, and is placed immediately in front 
of the trachea before its bifurcation into the bronchi. Here (on 
its posterior aspect) the aorta touches likewise the oesophagus, 
and is crossed by the thoracic duct. The upper border of this 
the transverse part of the arch has in contact with it the left 
innominate vein ; and from it are given off the large arteries (in¬ 
nominate, left carotid, and left subclavian), which are furnished, 
to the head and the upper limbs. The lower border rests on the 
bifurcation of the pulmonary artery, and is connected with the 
left division of that artery by the remains of the ductus arte¬ 
riosus. t At or near its end this part of the arch is crossed in 
front by the left vagus nerve, and the recurrent laryngeal branch 
of that nerve turns upwards, beneath and behind it. 
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The descending portion of the arcli, fig. J35 c, which is 
straight in its direction, rests on the left side of the body of the 
third dorsal vertebra, and is covered by the left pleura and lung. 
In front of this part of the arch is the root of the left lung; 
and to its right side is the oesophagus with the thoracic duct. 

If the pulmonary artery be cut across at its ro8t and diwn 
upwards, it will be seen that the curve formed by the arch 
of the aorta encloses the pulmonary artery at its division, the 
root of the left lung, the left auricle of the heart, the left re¬ 
current nerve, and the remains of the ductus arteriosus.—It may 
at the same time be observed that the aorta is connected with 
the pulmonary artery by the pericardium, and by the fibrous 
cord representing the ductus arteriosus of the foetus. 

PECULIARITIES OP THE ARCH OP THE AORTA. 

• It is proposed to notice briefly under tiie iicad of peculiarities, ull tlic more 
frequent deviations from the usual arrangenicut of each arterial trunk and 
its branches, and especially such ns may be interesting: in a surgical or jdiy- 
siological point of view. For more extended information on this jinrt of 
the subject, reference may be made to a u ork on the arteries, recently 
published.* In accordance with this plan, the p^uliarities affeetiiig the 
arch of the aorta will now bo considered. 


The height to which the nrcli of tlie aorta rises in the chest is liable 
to some variation.' Although its highest part is usually placed about an inch 
below the upper margin of the sternum, it may reach very nearly to the level 
of that part of the bone [plate 5, fig. 1]; and, on the contrary, it has been 
occasionally found an inch and a half below’ it, and (but this appeals to be 
of very rare occurrence) as much as three inches from the same point [fig. 21. 
In these cases, the length and position of the great branches which spring 
from the arch undergo corresponding modifications. 

Change of direction .—The aorta sometimes presents the singular peculiarity 
of arching over the root of the right lung instead of that of the left, and aftci - 
wards continuing on the right side of the vertebral column [plate 6, fig. 3J. 
In these cases, the viscera arc all transposed, and the vena azygos is removed 
from the right to the left side. In other instances again, which are less fre¬ 
quently met with, this change in the direction of the aorta is only temporary, 
for after arching over the right bronchus (with the vena azygos), it resumes 
within the thorax its usual position, to the left of the vertebral column 
[plate 6]. 

* “ The Anatomy of the Arteries of the Human Body, with its applications 
to Pathology and Operative Surgery, by Ridhard Quain, in a series of plates 
and commentaries.” London, 1844. 
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Peculiarities of Conformation .—The aorta has been observed to divide,* 
without forming any arch, into an ascending and a descending branch; the 
former of which ascended vertically for some distance, and then subdivided, 
like a cross, into three branches, to supply the head and upper limbs. 
[“ The Arteries,” &c., plate 5, figs. 6, 7.J This very rare disposition of the 
aorta corresponds with the usual arrangement in some quadrupeds; and 
since, at an car!y period in the history of anatomy, dissections were for the 
most part prosecuted on the bodies of the lower animals, the terms ascend¬ 
ing and descending aorta came also to be applied by the older anatomists to 
parts of the great systemic artery in the human subject. 

Another very unusual change of conformation is that in which the aorta 
divides soon after its commencement into two large branches, which unite 
again into a single trunk, corrc.sponding to the descending portion of the 
aorta.t In one case of this kind, (that recorded by Hommel,) the trachea 
and oesophagus were found to pass through the vascular ring formed by the 
divided aorta; and they probably occupied the same position in the other 
cases also. _ 

It is interesting to find that many of the ])cculiar conditions of the great 
systemic artery just mentioned, resemble the ordinary arrangements of that 
vessel in the lower vertebrate animals. Of this, one example in the case of 
quadrupeds, has been already mentioned. The change in the direction of the 
arch over the right instead of the left bronchus, is similar to the ordinary 
condition in birds ; and the bifurcation of the ascending aorta, and the sub¬ 
sequent reunion of its^wo parts has analogy with the arrangement of this 
vessel in the class of reptiles. It may further be remarked, that the mode in 
which these peculiarities may be supposed to be produced—by the pre-exist¬ 
ence of certain foetal conditions of the vessel in the human subject, or by 
slight changes cifccted during the progress of development—has in many 
cases been satisfactorily shown. 

( 

THE* BRANCHES OF THE ARCH OF THE AORTA TAKEN 
COLLECTIVELY. 

The branches given oIF by the first part of the aorta are five 
in number. Two of these, named the coronary arteries, fig. 
136 e, are comparatively small, and are distributed to the 
walls of the heart: they arise very near to tlie commencement 
of the aorta, and will be examined hereafter (page 463). 


* Klinz in “ Abhandlungen der losephinischen Med. Chir. Acad, ra 
Wien.” Band 1, S. 271, 1787 ; Troussieres in “ Le journal des Scavans,” 
Paris, 17C9 ; [op. cit. plate 6, fig. 7, and p. 21.] 
t Hommel, in “ Gmmercium Literariuni.’' Hebdotn. 21. Noritnbcnm 
1737 ; Malacarne, “ Delle osserVaaioni in chiruigia,” &c., part 11.1,18; Za¬ 
gorsky, in “ Mem : do 1’Acad. Imp. des Sciences de St. Petersbouigi” t. 9. 
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The other three branches from the arch are the three large 
primitive trunks which supply the head and neck, the upper 
limbs, and, in part, the thorax. 

They usually arise from the middle or highest part of the 
arch, in the following order, fig. 135; first, the innominate or 
brachio-cephalic artery, which soon subdivides iifto the right 
subclavian and the right carotid arteries; secondly, the Teft 
carotid ; and thirdly, the left subclavian artery. 

The origin of the left carotid artery is ordinarily somewhat 
nearer to the innominate artery than it is to the subclavian 
artery of its own side. 

These three vessels, with the branches and the peculiarities 
presented by each, will be described in succession; but it is 
necessary so far to anticipate as to notice in this place the va¬ 
riations which have been observed in their mode of origin from 
the aorta, as connected with the peculiarities of that vessel. 

PBCUniABlTIES OF THE BRANCHES ARISING FROM THE ARCH 

OF THE AORTA. 

Variations in the number and arrangement of the branches which arise 
from the aortic arch arc of more frequent occurrence than those of the arch 
itself. They may be arranged into two classes: 1. Those in which the 

primary trunks, viz., the carotid and subclavian, or the innominate arteries 
are concerned; and 2. those in which one or more secondary branches 
usually given from the subclavian, take origin directly from the aorta. [“ The 
Arteries,” &c., p. 43.] 

1. Peculiarities affecting the primary branches. —These relate to the situa¬ 
tion of the large branches upon the arch ; to their contiguity to cafch other; 
or to an alteration in their number or arrangement. 

The situation of the branches. —Instead of springing from the highest part 
of the arch, the branches are frequently moved altogether to the right, and 
take origin from the commencement of the transverse portion, or even from 
the end of the ascending portion of the arch. In these cases the vessels 
arise lower down than usual, especially the innominate artery ; and tliey are 
generally crowded together on the aorta [plate 6, figs. 1, 2]. 

Their contiguity to each other.—In the ordinary arrangement, the origin 
of the left carotid is nearer to the innominate than to the left subclavian y 
hut the branches sometimes arise at equal distances from each other, or 
they are unusually apart. A very frequent change consists in the approxi¬ 
mation (in various degrees in different cases) of the left carotM towards 
ihe innominate artery [plate ^ figs. 3 to 7]. s- 
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various. In a large series of observations the most frequent change met 
with in the number of the primary branches was their reduction to two. 
This most frequently arose from the left carotid being derived from the 
innominate artery [plate 6, fig. 7J. In other cases of rare occurrence, the 
carotid and subclavian arteries of the left side (as well as those of the 
right) took origin by an innominate artery [fig. 9]. 

On the other*iiand, the number of the primary branches has been found to 
be fiugmented to four, by the decomposition, as it were, of tire innominate 
artery into the right carotid and subclavian arteries, which arose directly 
from the aorta [plate 6, figs. 10, and scq.]. 

In some of these cases the right subclavian artery, as might be expected, 
was the first branch given off from the arch, the right carotid, the left carotid 
and the left subclavian following in regular order; but this vessel waslikewise 
found to take origin beyond one or two of the remaining three branches, 
or, as in most instances, beyond them all—from the left end of the arch; and 
other variation.s, in the order in which the branches arise, have befn noticed 
[op. eit. p. 48]. 

Again, examples have occurred of augmentation in the number of the 
branches to five or six. In tliese cases the common carotid of one or both 
sides being absent, the external and internal carotid arteries arose from the 
aorta se})aratcly [])late 5, fig. 9; pi. 12, fig. .3]. 

In other forms of variety, the number of the primary branches continues un¬ 
changed, but their arrangement is unusual. Thus, when the aorta arches over 
to the right side, there may be three branches having the reverse of the 
ordinary arrangement, the innominate being on the left side [plate 7, fig. 3], 
In other cases, (the aorta having its usual course,) the two carotids have 
been seen to arise by a common trunk, and the two subclavians separately— 
the right subclavian in most instances being transferred beyond the other 
branches to the left end of the arch [plate 7, figs. 4, 6]. 

A very unusual change, rcfcrrible to this form of peculiarity, observed by 
Tiedemann, consists in there being but one innominate artery, and that on 
the left side, although the aorta had its usual course over the left bronchus 
[plate 7, fig. 6].—The subject was an infant, and had hare-lip. 

2. Peculiarities in which one or more secondary branches, usually given from 
the subclavian, are derived directly from the aorta [op. cit. plate 7].—-In nearly 
all these, there is but a single secondary branch taking origin frofai.the aorta, 
and such a branch, it may be remarked, has been found to accompany the 
ordinary arrangement of the primary branches [plate 7,;fig. 7]; or to co-exist 
with a diminution [fig. 10], or with an increase in their number [fig. 11] ; 
that is to say, with all the eonditions of the primary branehes which have 
been just noticed. 

The additional branch is almost invariably the left vertebral, which in 
nearly all such cases arises between the left carotid and left subclavian arte¬ 
ries ; but ^t has been observed to proceed from the aorta beyond the last- 
named trunk [plate 7, fig. 8j. ■ 

A thyroid artery has been, though but rarely, seen to wrise from the arch 
of the aorta [plate 7, fig. 9], 
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Two secondary branches, taking origin from the aorta, liavc been very 
rarely met with. Those hitherto observed are the right internal mammary 
and the left vertebral; or, as in one singular case, both vertebral arteries 
[figs. 12, 13]. 

BRANCHES OF THE ARCH OF THE AORTA. 

THE CORONARY ARTERIES. 

The coronary arteries are small vessels, two in number, 
which arise near the root or commencement of the aorta, im¬ 
mediately above the semilunar valves, fig. 135, d, e. They are 
called coronavy, from the manner in which they encircle the 
heart near its base, {corona, a wreath or garland). They have 
likewise, been named cardiac, from their destination to the sub¬ 
stance of that organ. I'hc two arteries are distinguished as 
right and left coronary arteries from the direction they take, or 
from the sides of the heart which they respectively supply. 

The right coronary artery, about the size of a crow’s quill, 
is seen close to the right side of the pulmonary artery between 
it and the right auricle. It arises from the aorta just above the 
free margin of the right semilunar valve, and runs obliquely 
towards the right side of the heart, lodged in the groove which 
separates the auricle from the corresponding ventricle. Having 
passed the right border of the heart, the vessel continues its 
course in the same way along the posterior aspect of the organ, 
until it reaches the groove of separation between the two ven¬ 
tricles, where it divides into two branches. One of the^ con¬ 
tinues on transversely to the groove b^wcen the left auricle and 
ventricle, and anastomoses with the left coronary artery; whilst 
the other branch, assuming a different course, runs longitudi¬ 
nally downwards along the posterior wall of the septum between 
the ventricles, and giving branches to each ventricle and to the 
septum between them, terminates at the apex of the heart by 
anastomosing with the descending branch of the left coronary 
artery, which is seen on the fore part of the inter-ventricular 
septum. 

In its course, the right coronary artery, besides the offsets 
already noticed, gives small branches to the right auricle and 
ventricle, and also to the origin of the pulmonary artery. 
Along the right border of the ventricle a rather large branch 
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usually descends towards the apex of the heart, and sends 
branches in its progress to the anterior and posterior surfaces of 
the ventricle. 

I'he left coronary artery is smaller than the preceding, and 
arises from the left side of the aorta higher up by a line or two. 
It passes behind and then to the left side of the pulmonary 
arttry, appearing between that vessel and the left auricular ap¬ 
pendage. At first it descends obliquely towards the sulcus, 
which separates the ventricles of the heart in front, where it 
divides into two branches. Of these, one continues to pursue 
a transverse direction, turning outwards and to the left side in 
the groove between the left ventricle and auricle, and after 
reaching the posterior aspect of the heart, anastomoses with the 
transverse branch of the right coronary artery; the othef branch 
much the larger, descends on the anterior surface of the heart along 
the line of the inter-ventricular septum towards the apex of the 
organ, and anastomoses with the long descending branch of the 
right coronary artery. 

The left coronary artery supplies some small branches at its 
commencement to the pulmonary artery, to the coats of the 
aorta itself, and to the left auricular appendage; its two 
branches also furnish smaller ofl^ets throughout their course, 
which supply the left auricle^ both ventricles, and the inter¬ 
ventricular septum. 

peculiarities op the coronary arteries. 

The (oronary arteries have been observed in a few instances to commence 
by a combion trunk, from whRh they diverged and proceeded to their usual 
destination. The existence of three coronary arteries is not a very rare 
occurrence, the third being small, and arising close by one of the others. 
Meckel, in one instance, observed four, the supplementary vessels appewing 
like branches of one of the coronary arteries transferred to the aorta, 

THE INNOMINATE AETEfiY. 

The innominate axiety (brachio-cephalic), fig. 184, a. [plate 1 
and £,] the largest of the vessels which proceed from the arch 
of the aorta, arises from the commencement of tho transverse 
portion ef the arch, before the left Carotid. From this point the. 
vessel ascends obliquely towards the «ght, until i| arriv® oppo¬ 
site the stemo-clavicular articulation of that sidtv nearly on ia 
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level with the upper margin of the clavicle, where it divides 
into the right subclavian, h, and the right carotid artery, c. Its 
place of bifurcation would, in most cases, be reached by a probe 
passed backwards through the cellular interval between the 
sternal and clavicular portions of the sterno-mastoid muscle. 
The length of the innominate artery is very variable, but usually 
ranges from an inch and a half to two inches. 

This artery lying within the thorax for the most part, is 
placed behind the first bone of the sternum, from which it is 
separated by the sterno-hyoid and sterno-thyroid muscles, and a 
little lower down by the left innominate vein, which crosses the 
artery at its root. The innominate artery lies in front of the 
trachea, which it crosses obliquely: on its left side is the left 
carotid /irtery, with the thymus gland or its remains: and to 
the right, is the corresponding innominate vein and the pleura. 

In the ordinary condition no branches arise from this vessel. 

k 

PECUHAKITIES OP THE INNOMINATE ABTERY. 

The length of the innominate artery now and then exceeds two inches, and 
occasionally it measures only one inch or less [plate 7, fig. 8 and plate 20 fig. 
1]. Its place of division is a point of surgical interest, inasmuch as upon it 
in a great measure depends the accessibility of the innominate itself in the 
neck, as well as the length of the right subclavian artery. Though usually 
bifurcating nearly on a level with the upper margin of the clavicle at the 
sternal end, it has been sometimes found to divide at a considerable dis¬ 
tance above that bone [plate 20,' fig. 3], and, but less frequently, below it 
also [fig. 2J. 

Lastly, though usually destitute of branches, this vessel has been observed 
to siq)ply a thyroid branch [plate 23], and sometimes a thymic branch, or 
one (bronchial) which descends in front of the trachea. Sometimes there is 
no innominate artery, the right subclavian arising os a separate trunk from 
the aorta. The innominate artery has not unfrequently been seen to give 
origin to the left carotid [plate 6, fig. 7]. In cases of transposition of the 
aorta, an innominate artery, as might be expected, exists on the left instead 
of the right side [plate 6, fig. 3]. 

COMMON CAROTID ARTERIES. 

The common or primitive carotid arteries of the right and 
left sides of the body are nearly similar in their course §nd posi¬ 
tion, whilst tl^y are in the neck; but they differ materially in 
jthieir mode of origin, and consequently m their length, and posi- 
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tion at their commencement [plate 1], On the right side the 
carotid artery commences at the root of the neck behind the 
sterno-clavicular articulation, at the place of bifurcation of the 
innominate artery, whilst the carotid of the left side arises, 
within the thorax, from the highest part of the arch of the aorta, 
very near the^origin of the innominate artery. The left carotid 
is tflorefore longer than the right, and it is at first placed deeply 
within the thorax. 

In consequence of this difference, it is convenient to describe, 
at first, the thoracic portion of the left carotid, or that part 
which intervenes between the arch of the aorta and the sterno¬ 
clavicular articulation,—after completing which the same , de¬ 
scription will sufl&ce for both vessels. . 

Whilst within the thorax the left carotid ascends obliquely 
behind, and at some little distance from the upper piece of the 
sternum and the muscles (sterno-hyoid and stemo-thyroid) con¬ 
nected wkh that part of the bone; it is covered by the remains 
of the thymus gland, and is crossed by the left innominate vein. 
This part of the artery lies in front of the trachea; and the 
msopliagus (which, at the root of the neck, deviates a little to 
the left side) and the thoracic duct, are also behind it. The 
left carotid artery here lies between the innominate and the 
subclavian arteries, and the vagus nerve is to its outer side. 

In the nech the common carotid artery, fig. 186, a [plate 
163> of either side reaches from behind the stemo-clavicular ar¬ 
ticulation to the level of the upper border of the thyroid carti¬ 
lage, ^^i,hcrc it divides into two great branches, of which one, 5, is 
distributed to the cranium and face, and the other, c, to the brain * 
and the eye. These divisions have, from their destination, been 
named respectively the external and internal carotid arteries. 

I’he oblique course taken by the common carotid artery 
along the side of the neck, is indicated by a line drawn from 
the sterno-clavicular articulation to a point midway between the 
angle of the jaw and the mastoid process of the temporal bon^.. 
At the root of the neck, the arteries of.both sides are separator 
from each other only by a narrow interval, corresponding with; 
the width of the trachea; but, as they ascend, the two ‘Vessels 
are separated by a much larger interval,-—corresponding with 
the breadth of the pharynx and larynx. The appearance 
which the carotid arteries have of bmng placed further back" at 
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tlie upper tlian at the lower part of the neck, is owing to the 
projection of the larynx forward in the former situation. 

In considering the position of the common carotid artery 
with regard to the adjacent structures, it is first to be ob¬ 
served that this vessel is enclosed, together with the internal 
jugular vein and the vagus nerve, in a common* membranous 
investment or sheath, derived from or continuous with the <feep 
cervical fascia. Separated by means of this sheath from all the 
surrounding parts, except the vein and nerve just mentioned, 
the carotid artery is deeply placed at the lower part of the neck, 

Fig. 136. 



but is comparatively superficial towards its upper end. It is 
covered below by the sterno-mastoid, sterno-hyoid, and sterno¬ 
thyroid muscles, in addition to the platysma and the different 
Idyers of fascia between and beneath the muscles; and it is crosse<l 
opposite the lower margin of the cricoid cartilage, or nearly in this 
skuation, by the omo-hyoid muscle. From this last-named 
point upwards to its -bifurcation, the sheath of the tessel is 
covi^d only by the common integument, the platysma and 
fiisda; and this part of the artery lies in a triangular space bound- 
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ed by the sterno-mastoid, the homo-hyoid, and the digastric 
muscles [plate 8]. 

Behind, the artery is supported by the transverse processes ol 
the cervical vertebrae, from which, however, it is separated by a 
thin stratum of muscular fibres,—parts of the longus colli and 
scalenus antfbus muscles. From the muscles, as well as from 
the inferior thyroid artery, and the nerves which rest on, those 
muscles, the vessel is separated by its sheath. In consequence 
of the contiguity of the bones, the circulation through the 
carotid artery may be commanded by pressure directed back¬ 
wards against the vertebral column. 

On the inner side the vessel is in juxtaposition (the sheath 
only intervening) with the trachea below, and with the thyroid 
body (which often overlaps the artery), the larynx ^nd the 
pharynx higher up. Along its outer side are placed the internal 
jugular vein and the vagus nerve. 

Veins. — The internal jugular vein, as already mentioned, lies 
along the outer side of the artery, and is inclosed in the same 
sheath, but with a tliTn partition intervening. The vein is 
close to the artery at the upper part of the neck [plate 4, fig. 
IJ; but in approaching the thorax, and on the right side, it 
inclines outwards, and the two vessels are separated by a 
triangular interval, across the base of which lies the subcla¬ 
vian artery [plate 2]. A different arrangement obtains on 
the left side, the vein being usually nearer to the artery, and 
occasionally even in front of it, at the lower part of the neck 
[plate* 4, fig. 2]. The inclination of the veins in both these 
cases is in the same direction—towards the right side—>and it 
may be accounted for by their destination to the liglit side of 
the heart. Their tendency to the right side has necessarilyjthe 
effect of approximating one to the artery which itjacep^p^pes^ 
and removing the other from it. 

Crossing over the upper part of the common carotid artery (9 
join with the jugular vein, will be found two or taon. superior 
thyroid mins [plate 4, fig. Ij. These veins vary in number, 
and they occasionally form a sort of plexus over the artery. 
Another vein, likewise from the thyroid body (mid^ ifhyro^ 
vein), nbt unfreqnently crosses over The artery, near its 
[plate 11]. V^:!; 

The anterior jugular vein, after desc^»4^nS:' 4he 
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of the neck, usually near the middle line, turns outwards at 
the lower part of the neck, under the sterno-mastoid muscle and 
thus crosses the artery, [plate 17, fig. 1]. This vein is gene¬ 
rally of small size. Occasionally, however, the vein is rather 
large, and is placed nearly oyer the carotid artery along the neck 
[plate 4, fig. SI 

Nerves .—The descending branch of the ninth cerebral nerve 
(desoendens noni) usually rests on the fore-part of the sheath of 
the carotid artery (together with the branches of cervical nerves 
which join it) and crosses it from the outer to the inner side 
[plate 4, fig. Ij. In some instances tlic branch of the ninth 
nerve descends within the sheath, and between the artery and 
vein. The vagus nerve, as already mentioned, lies within the 
sheath »f the vessels between the artery and vein. This nerve 
was in one case observed to descend over the artery [plate 4, 
fig. 4]. The sympathetic nerve descends along the back of 
the sheath, between it and the rectus anticus muscle; and the 
recurrent laryngeal nerve crosses inwards behind the sheath. 

The common carotid artery usually gives off no branch, and 
therefore continues of equal size in its whole length, except at 
its bifurcation, where an enlargement is observable. 

PECULIARITIES OF THE COMMON CAROTID ARTERIES. 

Origin .—The peculiarities affecting the origin of the common carotids of 
the two sides must necessarily be considered separately. 

The right carotid artery, instead of forming one of the divisions of the 
innominate trunk, occasionally arises directly from the aorta, or in^ conjunc¬ 
tion with the left carotid. When it arises from the aorta, it is usually the 
first vessel from the arch ; but it has been found to occupy the second place, 
—^the right subclavian, or, very rarely, the left carotid being the first. These 
facts are illustrated in op. cit. [plates 6 and 7.] 

. The place at which the right carotid artery commences, varies of course 
with the point of bifurcation of the innominate artery. A change from the 
-usual position (on a level with the upper border of the clavicle) was found in 
: the proportion of about one case in eight and a half; and it was found to 
' more frequently above than below that point. 

The 10 carotid artery varies in its origin much more frequently than the 
right. In the greater number of its deviations from the ordinary place of 
origin, ^is artery arises from, or in conjunction with, the innominate artery 
[plate 6 , fig. 7] ; and in those cases in which the right subclavian is a se¬ 
parate offset from the aorta, the two carotids most frequently arise by a 
^Ritnon trunk [plate 7, fig. 5]. 
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The loft caroti<l may be said to linvc a tendency towards the right side.— 
Ordinarily placed nearer to the iniioniinato than to the left subclavian, it not 
unfrequcntly unites with that (the innominate) artery, as already stated ; 
and it has been observed, very raiely, however, to precede the other branehes 
which nris(; from the transverse part of the .aortic arch [plate 7, fig. 2]. On 
the other hand, the combination of the left carotid with the left snbcliivian 
[as^showii in ^ntc G, fig. !)], has been very .seldom met with, except in 
cases of general transposition of the viseera. 

JVf/ce of division .—The deviations from the usual place of division of the 
common carotids of both sides of the neck, into the external and internal 
carotids, may be considered together. The j)lace of divi.sion often varies 
somewhat from the point mentioned as the usual one (the level of the 
upper margin of the thyroid cartil.age), and it more frequently tends up¬ 
wards than in the opposite direction. The arteries often bifurcate opposite 
the os hyoidcs, and, occasionally, much higher than that bone [plate 12, 
fig. 1]. On the contrary, the bifurcation from time to time occyirs about 
the middle of the larynx, anil (but with much less frequency) opposite the 
lower margin of the cricoid cartilage [jdate 12, fig. 2]. Instances are re¬ 
corded of the common carotid dividing at a still lower point. One was 
observed by Morgagni, in which the carotid artery, measuring one inch and 
a half in length, divided at the root of the neck.* 

The common carotid artery has, as a very rare occurrence, been found to 
ascend in the neck without dividing into its usual terminal branehes,—the 
ntcrual carotid artery being altogether wanting [plate 13, fig. 8]. 

In two cases the common carotid artery was altogether wanting—the ex¬ 
ternal and internal carotids arising directly from the arch of the aorta. This 
peculiarity occurred on both sides in one of the cases referred to [plate 5, 
fig. 9], and on one side in the othert [plate 12, fig. 3]. 

Occasional branches from common carotid. —Though, in the ordinary con¬ 
dition, no branches arise from the common carotid, this is not always the 
case ; for it not unfrcquently gives origin to the superior thyroid artery [plate 
12, fig. 9^, and, though very seldom, to a laryngeal, or an inferior thyroid 
branch [plate 12, fig. 4]. Lastly, the vertebral artery has in a few instances 
been observed to come from the common carotid [plate 6, fig. 13]. 

SURGICAL ANATOMY OR THE COMMON CAROTID ARTERY. 

The leading facts in the foregoing account of the cototnon carotid artery 
will here be brought together in connexion with the performance of an ope¬ 
ration for tying the artery, as in a case of aneurism.—-As this artery does 
not, save in very rare instances, furnish any branch, (in a practical or surgicab ,: 
point of view the branches sometimes found to arise close to its upper end 
may be disregarded) a ligature can be applied to any part of the vessel ex¬ 
cept immediately at its commencement or termination. When the case is 
such as t* allow a choice, the point which probably combines most favour- 


* “ I)e Sedibus et Causis morborum,” &c. Epist. 29. Art. 20. 

+ Br. Power’s ca.se—in “ The Arteries,” &c.'by R. Quain, page 101. 
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able circumstances for the operation, is opposite the lower end of the 
larynx. Here a large space would, in ordinary cases, intervene between the 
ligature and the ends of the vessel; and at the same time this part is free 
from the difficulties offered by the muscles lower down, and by the superior 
thyroid veins, if the artery be secured near its bifurcation. Hut it has been 
shown above that the carotid artery occasionally bifurcates below the usual 
position—opposite the lower margin ol the larynx, and cven,’liowcvcr rarely, 
lower than this. In such eases, should the artery be laid bare at the itnnt 
of division, it would be best to tie the two parts separately, close to their 
origin, in preference to tying the common trunk near its end. If, in conse¬ 
quence of very early division of tlie common carotid or its ent ire absence (eases 
which, however, are of extremely rare occurrence) two arteries (the external 
and internal carotids) should happen to come into view in the operation 
supposed, the most judicious course would doubtless be to place the ligature 
on that artery which, upon trial, as by pressure, should prove to be con¬ 
nected with the disease. 

In performing the ojjcration, the direction of the vessel and the inner 
margin of the sterno-rnastoid muscle arc the surgeon’s guides for the line of 
incision. Before dividing the integument it is well to ascertain whether the 
anterior jugular vein be in the line of incision. Should the operation be 
performed at the lower part of the neck, some fibres of the muscles will 
require to be cut across in order to lay tlie artery bare with facility ; and 
the necessity for this step increases in approaching towards the clavicle. 
After the superficial structures have been divided, assistance will be de¬ 
rived from the trachea or the larynx, as well as from the pulsation, in deter¬ 
mining the exact situation of the artery. The trachea, from its roughness, 
may be readily felt in the wound, even while the parts covering it have still 
some thickness. The sheath of the vessels is to be opened over the artery 
—near the trachea—for thus the jugular vein is most easily avoided. Should 
the vein lie in front of the artery, as it sometimes does on the left side, and 
especially at the lower part of the neck on that side, the vein in question will 
be a source of much difficulty in completing the operation, i. e. in ])n6sing the 
aneurism needle with the ligature about the artery. I have had occasion to 
observe the embarrassment arising from this cause in the living body in an 
operation on the left carotid artery. To surmount the difficulty much cau¬ 
tion is required. Tlie operator will find it advantageous to liavc the circu¬ 
lation in the vein (which in such operation becomes turgid and very large) 
arrested at the upper end of the wound by means of an assistant’s finger. 
In most cases, if not in all, it is best to insert the aneurism needle conveying 
_]^e ligature, on the outer side of the artery, for thus the vagus nerve and 
the jugalar vein will be most effectually avoided. 
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EXTERNAL CAROTID ARTERY. 

The external carotid artery (carotis superficialis s. externa, size; 
—Haller), fig. 136, smaller than the internal carotid in 
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extent; young subjects, but about of equal size in the adult. It reaches 
in the neck from the point of division of the common carotid 
(opposite the upper margin of the thyroid cartilage) to the 
neck of the condyle of the lower jaw-bone, or a little lower, 
division; where it divides into two branches, the temporal and the in¬ 
ternal maxillary [plate 8], This artery diminishes rapidly in 
size as it ascends in the neck, owing to the number and size of 
the branches which spring from it. 

At first the external carotid lies to the inner side, i. e. nearer 
to the middle line of the body, than the internal carotid,^—the 
why named distinctive names of the two arteries having reference to their 
’ destination to parts nearer or more remote from the surface, 
connections. Soon after its origin the external carotid credgtes over or be¬ 
comes comes superficial to the internal carotid, and thep curves 
"hTsurfMe forward as it ascends to its place of division. For a 

than- short distance after its origin this artery is covered only by the 
platysma muscle, and the fascia, and is placed in the triangular 
intermuscular space, bounded by the sterno-mastoid, omo¬ 
hyoid and digastric muscles [plate 8] ; but it soon becomes 
deeply placed, passing beneath the stylo-hyoid and digastric 
muscles, and finally becomes embedded in the substance of the 
parotid gland. On its inner side it is close to the hyoid bone, 
and afterwards to the back part of the ramus of the lower max¬ 
illa, a portion of the parotid gland being interposed between the 
bone and the artery. It is close to the pharnyx for a short 
space, and afterwards rests upon the stylo-glossus and stylo- 
pharyngeus muscles, which, with the glosso-pharyngeal nerve, 
are interposed between it and the internal carotid artery. 

Veins. Veins .—Two small veins [plate 1,1] accompany the external 

carotid artery, and it is crossed by superficial venous branches 
belonging to the external jugular; and other veins. 

Nerves. Nerves .—Near its commencement the external carotid is 

crossed by the hypo-glossal nerve [plate 4], and at a short dis¬ 
tance from its upper end, in the substance of the parotid gland, 
by the portio dura of the seventh [plate 11]. The glosso¬ 
pharyngeal nerve, as already mentioned, lies between this artery 
and the internal carotid, and the superior laryngeal nerve. 
under both vessels. 
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PECULIAaiTIES OP THE EXTERNAL CAROTID. ARTERY. 

The variations in the place of origin, and consequently in the length of the Origin and 
external carotid artery, are determined by the point of division of the com- 
mon carotid, which has been already described. In the same place will be 
found reference to examples of the external carotid taking ris^ from the arch 
of the aorta. 


BRANCHES OF-THE EXTERNAL CAROTID ARTERY. 

The external carotid artery gives origin to-eight-branches, Branches 
including the tv^ into which it finally divides. For the pur- ^rotid 
poses of description these may be arranged into three sets, artery. 

1. Those which are directed forward, viz. the superior thyroid, 
the lingual, and the facial. 2. Those which run backwards,— 
the occipital and posterior auricular; and 8, those which ascend, 
viz. the ascending pharyngeal branch with the temporal and in¬ 
ternal maxillary,—the two twminal branches. 

In addition to the principal branches here enumerated, the 
external carotid gives off several small offsets to the parotid 
gland. 

Peculiarities of the branches .—The peculiarities relating to the origin of Peculiari* 

the branches of this artery will be mentioned under the description of each ; 

* * brAucticB 

but a general view may bo here taken of the deviations they present in re- generally; 

spect of position and number. 

Position of branches .—They are not unfreqnently crowded together on the in position; 
parent artery, in some cases, near the commencement [plate 12, fig. 5], and 
in others at a higher point of that vessel [fig. 7]. Occasionally the branches 
are found to be distributed at regular distances upon the whole length of the 
external carotid [fig. 8]. 

Their number .—The usual number of branches (eight) has been found to in number, 
-be diminished in two principal ways,—viz. by the removal to another artery diminished; 
of ipne of the ordinary branches^ or by the union into a single trunk of two 

three branches which are usually derived separately from the artery under 
consideration. 

The number of branches derived from the external carotid artery may augmented, 
be augmented by the transfer to this vessel of some branch not ordinarily de- 
Wvb^rom it, or by the addition to it of some unusual branch. Illustrations 
of these various peculiarities will be referred to in treating of the individual 
branches. In this place may be mentioned the not unfrequent presence of a 
disfiifct branch for the stemo-mastoid muscle. 

2 i 
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SUPERIOR THYROID ARTERY. 

The superior artery, fig. 186, [plate 8,] the first of 

the anterior set of branches, is given off close to the commence¬ 
ment of the external carotid, immediately below the great 
cqjnu of the hyoid bone. From this point the artery curves 
forwards and downwards, to the upper margin of the thyroid 
cartilage; it then descends a short distance beneath the omo¬ 
hyoid, sterno-hyoid, and sterno-thyroid muscles, furnishing off¬ 
sets to these muscles, and reaching the anterior surface of the 
thyroid body, distributes branches to its substance, and commu¬ 
nicates freely with the branches of the inferior thyroid artery. 
The inferior thyroid, it will be afterwards seen in the descrip¬ 
tion of the artery, is distributed to the under surface oV the thy¬ 
roid body. 

The superior thyroid artery, taking its rise from the external 
carotid, while that vessel is placed in the triangular intermus¬ 
cular space referred to in dcscribii^ the upper part of the com¬ 
mon carotid artery, is covered at first only by the platysma and 
fascia; but afterwards it is more deeply seated, being be.neath 
the muscles before mentioned. 

Branches .—Besides the branches furnished to the muscles 
and the thyroid body, as already noticed, together with some to 
the lowest consHtctor of the pharynx [plate 10], the superior 
thyroid furnishes the following offsets, which have received dis¬ 
tinctive names: 

^a)' The hyoid, a very small branch, runs transversely inwards just below 
the os hyoides, assists in supplying the soft parts connected with that 
bone. This litw artery sometimes forms an arch with its fellow from the 
opposite side. 

(6) A tvfgfficial deicending branch, which passes downwards a short dis¬ 
tance over the sheath of the large cervical vessels, and ramifies in the stemo- 
mastoid, and the muscles attached to the thyroid cartilage, as well as in the 
plafysma and neighbouring integuments [plate 4, fig. 1]. The position of 
this branch with respect to the sheath of the carotid artery, is the only cir¬ 
cumstance which attaches a degree of interest to it. 

(f) The laryngeal branch (superior laryngeal artery) proceeds inwards in 
company with the superior laryngeal nerve, and pierces the thyro-hyoid 
mcmbraije. Before entering the larynx this branch is covered by the thyro¬ 
hyoid muscle. On reaching the interior of the larynx, it ramifies in the 
small muscles, the glands, and mucous Inembrane of that organ. 
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(d) Crico-thyroid. —A small branch, to be noticed on account of its position 
rather than its size, crosses over the membrane connecting the thyroid and 
cricoid cartilages, and communicates with a similar branch from the other 
side. This little artery maybe the source of troublesome hoemorrhage in an 
operation for laryngotomy. 

Peculiarities. — Size .—The superior thyroid artery is frequently much 
larger, or, on the other hand, it may be smaller than usual# In either case 
the deviation from the accustomed size is accompanied with an opposite al¬ 
teration in other thyroid arteries; one change compensating for another,— 
See observations on the inferior thyroid artery. 

Origin .—The superior thyroid is often transferred to the common carotid 
[plate 12, fig. 9]; and it has been seen, but rarely, conjoined with the 
lingual branch [plate 13, fig. Ij, or with that and the facial branch of the ex¬ 
ternal carotid [fig. 2]. 

There are sometimes two superior thyroid arteries. The single vessel 
has been seen so small that it ended in branches to the sterno-mastoid 
muscle and the larynx. 

Peculiarities of the branches .—The hyoid branch is frequently very small 
or absent. 

The laryngeal branch arises not unfrequently from the external carotid 
artery, and likewise, but rarely, from the common carotid. 

Examples have occurred of this branch being of very large size [plate 
23, fig. 6]. In the case here referred to, the laryngeal artery after pass¬ 
ing along the inner side- of the thyroid cartilage escaped beneath that carti¬ 
lage to the thyroid body. 

The laryngeal artery occasionally enters the larynx througli ^ foramen 
in the thyroid cartilage [plate 13, fig. 4] ; and it has likewise been observed 
to pass inwards below the cartilage, [fig. fi,] afterwa]:4§ distributing branches 
upwards to the interior of the larynx. 

LINGUAL ARTERY. 

The lingual artery., fig. 186, [plate 8,J j#rises from the 
inner side of the external carotid, between the origin of the 
superior thyroid and facial arteries. Curving from its origin 
upwards and inwards, this artery reaches the upper margin of 
the hyoid bone (its greater cornu), by whiclx it is separated 
from the superior thyroid artery; it then passes forwards deeply 
between the muscles above the hyoid bone, and soon ascends 
almost perpendicularly to reach the under surface of the tongue, 
beneath which it makes its final turn forwards to the tip of that 
organ, assuming the name of ranine artery. 

Taking origin in the triangular intermuscular spa<^ in which 
the commencement of the external carotid artery is lodged, the 
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lingual artery is at first comparatively superficial, covered only by 
the platysma and fascia of the neck ; soon, however, it is crossed 
by the stylo-hyoid muscle, and then sinks beneath the hyo-glossus 
muscle, between it and the middle constrictor of the pharynx. 
It is likewise covered by the anterior belly of the digastric, 
and by the fhylo-hyoid muscle, and rests against the middle 
constrietor of the pharynx, afterwards against the genio-hyo- 
glossus. 

The hypo-glossal nerve courses forwards nearly parallel with 
the artery, until they both reach the posterior border of the 
hyo-glossus muscle, where the nerve passes over or on the 
cutaneous surfaee of the muscle, and the artery beneath it. At 
the anterior margin of the hyo-glossus muscle, the nerve is 
lower than the artery. 

The branches of the lingual artery, ineluding the ranine, are 
as follow:— 

The hifoid branch takes the direction of the hyoid bone, running along its 
upper border; it sup])lics the contiguous muscles and skin. 

The dorsal artery of the tongue (dorsalis lingua)), which is often represent¬ 
ed by several smaller branches, arises from the deep portion of the lingual 
artery, beneath the hyo-glossus muscle. It is named dorsal from its destin¬ 
ation, for it ascends to supply the upper part and substance of the tongue, 
ramifying as far back as the epiglottis. 

The sublingual branch, taking origin at the anterior margin of the hyo- 
glossus, turns slightly butwards beneath the mylo-hyoid muscle, between it 
and the sublingual gland. It supplies the substance of the gland, and gives 
branches to the mylo-hyoid and other muscles connected with the maxillary 
bone, ^mall branches are also distributed to the mucous membrane of the 
mouth, and the inside of the gums. 

The ranine artery, from its direction, may be considered the continuation 
of the lingual artery. It runs forwards beneath the tongue, covered by the 
mucous membrane, and resting on the genio-hyo-glossus muscle. It is ac¬ 
companied by the gustatory branch of the fifth nerve. Having reached the 
tip of the tongue, which it supplies with blood, it anastomoses with the 
corresponding artery of the other side. The two ranine arteries are placed 
one on each side of the frmnum of the tongue, covered only by the mucous 
membrane of the mouth. 

Peculiarities.—The origin of the lingual artery is sometimes by a common 
trunk with the next branch above it, viz, the facial artery [plate 13, fig. 4], 
It is occasionally joined with the superior thyroid. 

Branches. —The hyoid branch is often deficient; and it appears that there 
is an inverse condition as to size between this branch and the hyoid branch 
of the superior thyroid. 
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The sublingual branch varies in size. It is sometimes derived from the 
facial artery, and then perforates the mylo-hyoid muscle. 

The lingual artery has been seen to give off as unusual branches, the sub- unusual 
mental and ascending palatine. branches. 

FACIAL ARTERY. 

The facial artery (art. maxillaris externa,—Anatom, varfor.: Facial 
labialis,—Haller), fig. ISO,/, [plate 8]. This artery is named • 
from t]ie distribution of its greater part. Taking origin a little 
above the lingual artery, it is first directed obliquely forwards course in 
and upwards beneath the base of the maxillary bone; and this ’ 
may be considered the cervical part of the artery. Changing over 
its direction,’ it passes upwards over the base of the lower max- ; 

ilia, imq;iediately before the ramus of that bone, at the anterior 
margin of the masseter muscle which covers the ramus. Com- upon the 
mencing here its course upon the face, the facial artery is ’ 
directed forwards^ near to the angle of the mouth; and after 
ascending externally to the nose, terminates near the inner 
canthus of the eye, where it anastomoses with the ophthalmic is tortuous 
artery. In its whole course the artery is tortuous, and this 
condition is connected in the neck with the changes in size to 
which the pharynx is liable, and on the face with the mobility 
of the cheeks and of the lower maxilla.^ 

The cervical part of the facial artery immediately after its Connec- 
origin (which is comparatively superficial, being covered only by 
the platysma and fascia), sinks beneath the digastric and stylo¬ 
hyoid muscles, and then beneath the sub-maxillary gland, near 
its upper part. Emerging from the gland and ascendiflg over 
the maxilla, it is covered by the platysma, and here the pulsa¬ 
tion of the artery is easily felt, and the circulation through it may be 
readily controlled by pressure against the bone. In its further 
progress over the face the facial artery is covered successively connec- 
(in addition to the integument and a varying quantity of fat) by 
the platysma and the zygomatic muscles, and it rests against 
the buccinator, the levator anguli oris, and the levator labii 
Buperioris. 

The facial min is separated by a considerable interval from Facial vein; 
the artery on the face. It takes nearly a straight coijrse up¬ 
wards instead of inclining forward near the angle of the mouth, 
and it is not tortuous like the artery. 
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Branches of the portio dura nerve cross the vessel, and the 
infra-orbital nerve is beneath it, separated by the fibres of the 
elevator of the upper lip. 

Branches of the Facial artery. — The branches of 
the facial artery are numerous, and may conveniently be divided 
into two sets#—the first consisting of those given off before the 
vesSel turns over the lower maxillary bone (cervical branches), 
usually three or four in number; the second, which varies from 
five to si:^ being those distributed to the face. 

Cervical branches. —The following branches are derived from the facial ar¬ 
tery below the maxillary bone: 

The inferior or ascending palatine (palatina adscendens,—Haller), [plate 16, 
%-l], ascends between the stylo-glossus and stylo-pharyngeus muscles, and 
reaches the pharynx close by the border of the internal pterygoid muscle. 
After having given small branches to the tonsil, the styloid muscles, and the 
Eustachian tube, it divides, near the levator palati muscle, into two branches, 
one of which follows the course of the circuinflcxus ln^lati muscle, and is 
distributed to the soft palate and its glands, whilst the other penetrates to the 
tonsil, and ramifies upon it with the branch to be next described.—The place 
of this artery upon the palate is often taken by the ascending pharyngeal. 
For the distribution of the vessels in that case, see the ascending pharyngeal 
artery. 

The tonsillar branch ascends along the side of the pharynx, and penetrates 
the superior constrictor of the pharynx to terminate in small vessels upon the 
tonsil and the side of the tongue near hs root. 

The glandular branches ore a numerous series which enter the substance 
of the submaxilfary gland, whilst the artery is in contact with it; some of 
them are prolonged upon the side of the tongue. 

Th<t submental (subment.alis arteria,—Haller), fig. 136, g [plate 8], the 
largest branch arising from the facial in the neck, leaves tljat artery near the 
point at which it turns upwajjjls to the face, and runs forwards below the base 
of the maxillary bone upon the mylo-hyoid muscle and beneath the digas¬ 
tric. Giving branches in its course to the submaxillary gland and to the 
muscles attached to the jaw, it reaches the symphysis of the chin and divides 
into two branches; one of which, running more superficially than the other, 
passes between the depressor muscle of the lower lip and the skin, supplying 
both, whilst the other enters between that muscle and the bone, and ramifies 
in the substance of the lip, communicating with the inferior labial artery, 
which is to be next described. 

Of the second series of branches,—those derived from the facial tu^ry 
upon the side of the face,—^some which are directed outwards to the muscles, 
as the mhssetcr and buccinator, require only to be indicated. Those whiqb 
are described with some detail have the opposite course inwards, and thejr 
arc as follows:— 
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The inferior labial branch arises immediately after tlie facial artery has 
turned over the maxilla^ and running forwards beneath the depressor anguli 
oris, distributes branches to the skin, and the muscles of the lower lip 
anastomosing with the inferior coronary and submental branches, and with 
the inferior dental branch derived from the internal maxillary. 

ITie coronary artery of the lower lip (coronaria labri inferioris,—Haller), 
arises near the angle of the mouth, as often in corgunction with the superior 
coronary as from the facial separately, and after penetrating the mustular 
fibres surrounding the orifice of the mouth, takes a transverse and tortuous 
course between those fibres and the mucous membrane of the lip, and in¬ 
osculates with the corresponding artery of the opposite side. Small branches 
from this artery ascend to supply the orbicular and depressor muscles, the 
glands, and other structures of the lower lip, whilst others descend towards 
the chin, and communicate there with branches from other sources. 

The coronary artery of the upper lip* (coronaria labri superioris,—Haller). 
i, is larger and more tortuous than the preceding branch, with which it 
often arises. Like the artery of the lower lip, it runs across between the 
muscles and mucous membrane of the upper lip, and inosculates with the 
corresponding arte^,of the opposite side. In addition to supplying the 
whole thickness or^ie upper lip, this artery gives two or three small 
branches to the nose. One of these, named the ar^ry of the septumf runs 
along the septum of the nares, on which it ramifies as far as the point of the 
nose; another reaches the ala of the nose. 

The lateral nasal artery turns inwards to the side of the nose beneath the 
common elevator of the nose and lip, and sends branches to the ala and the 
dorsum of the nose. This artery anastomoses with the nasal branch of the 
ophthalmic, with the artery of the septum narium, and with the infra-orbital 
artery. 

Angular artery. — Under this naipe is recognised the end of the facial 
artery, which inosculates at the inner side of the orbit with the ophthalmic 
artery. It is accompanied by a considerable vein (the angular vein), 

It may here be remarked, that a communication between the 
superficial and deep branches of the ^(Kternal carotid is estab- 
lished by the anastomoses of the facial artery with the infra¬ 
orbital, inferior dental, and nasal branches of the internal max¬ 
illary, and between the external and the internal carotids by the 
anastomoses of the facia] with the ophthalmic arteries. 

* The liamc coronary artery of the upper and lower lips respectively 
(coronaria labri superioris a. inferioris), is stated by Haller to have been 
taken by him from Winslow. But this anatomist, (“ Anatomical Exposition,” 
&c., sect. 4, 56, translated by Douglas,) after describing the course of the 
arteries, concludes by mentioning that they anastomose one with the other, 

“ and thereby form a kind of arteria coronaria labiorum.” So thdt the de- 
.signation originally, and not inaptly, applied to the circle formed by the 
union of the labial arteries of opposite sides around the mouth, has come to 
be used for each vessel singly. 
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PECULIABITIES OF THE FACIAL ARTERY AND ITS BRANCHES. 

Origin .—Tlic facial artery not unfrequcntly arises by a common trunk 
with the lingual [plate 13, fig. 4]. Occasionally it rises above its usual 
position, and then descends beneath the angle of the jaw to assume its 
ordinary cour3e‘[plate 13, fig. 5.] 

This artery varies much in size, and in the extent to which it is distributed. 
It has been observed, very rarely, however, to end as the submental, not 
reaching the side of the face ; in some cases it supplies the face only as high 
as the lower lip. The deficiency of the facial artery is most frequently com¬ 
pensated for by an enlargement of the nasal branches of the ophthalmic at 
the inner side of the orbit [plate 14, fig. 3]; occasionally by branches from 
the transverse facial [fig. 2], or internal maxillary [fig. 1]. 

Branches .—The ascending palatine artery is in some instances transferred 
to the external carotid. This branch varies in size and the pxtent to 
which it reaches. Not unfrequcntly it is expended without furnishing any 
branch to the soft palate. When it is thus reduced hi^size, the pharyngeal 
artery takes its place on the soft palate.—(Sec the obs^jpations on the pha¬ 
ryngeal artery.) ' . ‘ . 

The tonsillar branch is not unfrequcntly altogether wanting. • 

The submental branch has been observed to take its rise from the lingual 
artery. On the other hand, the facial artery, instead of the lingual, has been 
found to furnish the branch which supplies the sublingual gland. 

OCCIPITAL AKTEEY. 

The occipital artery, fig. 136, m, m, has a long and winding 
course, running at first deeply upwards before the upper cervical 
vertebrse, then horizontally along the outer part of the base of 
the sKull, and finally turning upwards on the occiput, to ramify 
beneath the integumen^. Arising from the posterior aspect 
of the external carotid, usually opposite the facial artery, this 
vessel in its^upl?ard course [plate 16] sinks beneath the posterior 
belly of the digastric muscle and the parotid gland, and reaches 
the interval between the transverse process of the atlas and the 
mastoid process of the temporal bone. From that point it 
turns horizontally backwards along the skull, beneath the mas¬ 
toid process of the temporal bone and the stenio-mastoid, sple- 
nius, digastric and trachelo-mastoid muscles [plate 19]. In this 
part of jts course the vessel rests against the upper end of the 
complexus, by which and by the fibres of the superior oblique 
and larger rectus muscles, it is separated from the occipital bone. 
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Lastly, changing its direction a second time, and piercing the on occipital 
cranial attachment of the trapezius, it ascends beneath the in- 
tegument on the back of the head, accompanied by the great 
occipital nerve, and divides into numerous branches. Whilst 
in the neck, the occipital artery crosses over the internal carotid 
artery, the vagus and spinal accessory nerves, aijd the internal 
jugular vein; and the hypo-glossal nerve turns from b^iind 
over it at its origin. 

The following branches are given from the occipital artery; Branches; 


Small muscular offsets to the digastric and stylo-hyoid muscles, and one of 
larger size to the sterno-niastoid. This last is so regular a branch that it is 
known as the sterno-niastoid branch. Afterwards— 

An auricular branch to the bdfck part of the concha of the ear, and two or 
three or other muscular branches to the splenius and trachelo-mastoid. 

Cervital bramh ^—(Ramilh princeps cervicalis,—Haller.)—To the back part 
of the neck the occipital artery furnishes a brunch thus designated. De¬ 
scending a short w^gt, this vessel divides into a superficial and a deep branch. 
The fomj||li;rf«MrtllCV%encath the splenius, sending offsets through that mus- 
trapezius; while the deep branch passes beneath the complexus 
and anastomoses with the vertebral and the deep cervical branch of the su¬ 
perior intercostal [plate 18, fig. 1]. The muscles in the immediate neigh¬ 
bourhood are furnished with small arteries from the cervical branch of the 
occipital.—The size of this branch varies very mtifcli. 

The meningeal branch runs up with the internal jugular vein, enters the 
skull through the foramen laccrum posterius, and ramifies in the dura mater 
of the posterior fossa of the base of the skull. A branch from the pharyn¬ 
geal artery may be found to enter the skull through the same foramen. 

The supetjicial or cranial branches of the occipital artery pursue a tortuous 
course between the integument and the occipito-frontalis muscle ; and in 
proceeding upwards on the skull they separate into diverging branches, which 
communicate with the branches of the opposite artery, as well ns with those 
of the posterior auricular artery, and of the temporal artery at the vertex and 
side of the skull. Branches are distributed to the fieshy ^fos of the occipital 
muscle, to the epicranial aponeurosis, and to the pericraniaiii, others to the 
skin, and one (a mastoid branch) enters the skull through the mastoid fora¬ 
men, and ramifies in the dura mater. 

Peculiarities .—The origin of the occipital, though usually opposite the 
facial, is sometimes placed higher or lower than that point. This artery is 
occasionally derived from the internal carotid [plate 14, fig. 6], and from 
the ascending cervical branch of the inferior thyroid—an offset of the sub¬ 
clavian artery [plate 24, fig. 3]. 

The occipital artery sometimes passes over the trachelo-mas^id muscle, 
instead of beneath it. The chief portion of the vessel was found, in hut a 
single instance however, to pass over the sterno-mastoid muscle, only a small 
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artery being placed in tbe usual position [plate 14^ fig. 6]. The artery has, in 
a few instances, been seen to turn backwards below the transverse process of 
the atlas [plate 24, fig. 3]. 

Branches .—The posterior auricular and the pharyngeal arteries sometimes 
take origin from the occipital. 


POSTERIOR AURICULAR ARTERY. 

The posterior auricular artery, a small vessel, arises from 
the carotid, a little higher up than the latter. It ascends, 
under cover of the parotid gland, and resting upon the styloid 
process of the temporal bone, to reach the angle formed by the 
cartilage of the ear with the mastoid process, at the side of the 
head. The portio dura of the seventh jierve crosses oy.er this 
little artery, and the spinal accessory turns behind it. Some¬ 
what above the mastoid portion of the temporsil bone it di¬ 
vides, fig. 136‘, o, into two sets of branches, of which one set 
inclines forwards to anastomose with the posterior division^ of 
the temporal artery, and the other backwards towards the oc¬ 
ciput, on which they communicate with the occipital artery.— 
The following are the branches given from the posterior auricu¬ 
lar artery: 

Several small branches to the parotid gland and the digastric muscle. 

The stylo-mastoid branch enters the foramen of that name in the temporal 
bone, and on reaching the tympanum, divides into delicate vessels, which 
pass, some to the mastoid cells, others to the labyrinth. One branch will 
constantly be found, in young subjects, to form, with the tympanic branch 
of the internal maxillary artery, which enters the fissure of Glaser, a vas¬ 
cular circle around the auditory meatus, from which delicate offsets ramify 
upon the membrana tympani. This small tympanic branch sometimes arises 
from the occipital artery. 

As it passes fee' back of the ear, the auricular artery gives one or two 
proper auricular branches, which supply the posterior sur^e of the concha, 
and turn over the margin, or perforate the substance of the auricle to gain 
its anterior surface. 

Peculiarities .—The posterior auricular artery is frequently very small, and 
has been seen to end in the stylo-mastoid branch. It is often a branch of 
the occipitaL 

Sterno-Mastoid Artery. —Associated by its position with the posterior 
branches ofi the external carotid, viz. the occipital and posterior auricular, a 
small vessel named from its destination sterno-nuutoid, is not unfrequently 
met with. 
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TEMPORAL ARTERY. 

The temporal artery, fig. 136, p, [plate 16,] is one of the Temporal 
two branches into which the external carotid artery divides a ’ 
little below the condyle of the lower jaw. It continues up¬ 
wards in the direction of the parent vessel, whilst the other 
branch (the internal maxillary) sinks under the lower maxillary 
bone. The temporal artery is at first embedded iij^ the sub¬ 
stance of the parotid gland, where it lies in the interval be¬ 
tween the meatus of the ear and the condyle of the lower jaw. 

Pursuing its course upwards, this vessel soon reaches the cuta- course; 
neous surface of the zygoma (at its roots), on which it may be 
readily compressed. Continuing to- ascend [plate 8], it lies 
close bSneath the skin, supported by the temporal muscle and its 
fascia; and, ^^ut two inches above the zygoma, divides into 
two branches, which again subdivide and ramify beneath the 
integument on the side and upper part of the head. 

The temporal artery gives olF the following branches : Branches; 

Several small offsets to the parotid gland, some articular branches to Articular, 
the articulation of the lower jaw, and oi» or two branches to the massetcr Masseteric^ 
muscle. 

The transverse artery of the face, ^ (transversalis faciei) arises whilst the Transverse 
temporal artery is deeply seated in the parotid gland, through the substance 
of which it runs forwards, so as to get between the parotid duct and the 
zygoma, resting on the masseter muscle, and accompanied by one or two 
transverse branches of the facial nerve. It gives small vessels to the parotid 
gland, the masseter muscle, and the neighbouring integument, anjl divides 
into three or four branches, which are distributed to the side of the face? 
anastomosing with the infra-orbital and facial arteries. 

The middle temporal branch arises close above the zygoma, and immedi- Middle 
ately perforating the temporal fascia, sends branches to the tfn^oral muscle, temporal, 
which often communicate with the deep temporal branches of the internal 
maxillary artery. An offset from this artery is sometimes found to run on 
to the outer angle of the orbit, where, after giving branches to the orbicularis 
palpebrarum, it anastomoses with the lachrymal branch of the ophthalmic 
artery. 

The anterior auricular branches, two or more in number (superior and Anter. 
inferior), arise above the branch last described They are distributed to the* aiiric. 
fore part of the pinna and the lobe of the ear, and a part of the external 
meatus, anastomosing with the ramifications of the posterior auricular artery. 

One of the two terminal branches of the temporal artery, the anterior tern- Anterior 
poral, inclines forwards as it ascends over the temporal fascia, and ramifies temporai 
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extensively over the forehead, supplying the orbicular and occipito-frontal 
muscles, the pericranium, and the skin, and eommunicating with the supra¬ 
orbital and frontal branches of the ophthalmic artery. On the upper part of 
the cranium the branches of this artery arc directed from before backwards. 
—When it is desired to take blood from the temporal artery, the anterior 
temporal branch is selected for the operation. 

The posterior k-mporal, which is larger than the anterior, passes back on the 
side «f the head, above the ear, and over the temporal fascia; its branches 
ramify freely in the coverings of the cranium, both upwards to the vertex, 
where they communicate with those of the corresponding vessel on the oppo¬ 
site side, and backwards to join with those of the occipital and posterior 
auricular arteries. 

Peculiarities. —The temporal artery is frequently tortuous, especially in 
aged persons. Occasionally a large unusual branch runs forward above the 
zygoma to the upper part of the orbit [plate 14, fig. 4]. The temporal artery 
may join with the ophthalmic,' and furnish large frontal arteries.—The 
transverse artery of the face varies in size; occasionally it is much larger 
than usual, and takes the place of a defective facial artery [plate 14, fig. 2]. 
In some instances the traftverse artery is transferred to the external carotid. 


INTERNAL MAXILLARY ARTERY. 

The internal maxillary arte¬ 
ry, fig. 137, a, the. deep ter¬ 
minal brancli of the external ca¬ 
rotid A, and which in size, though 
not in direction, is the continu¬ 
ation of that vessel, pursues a 
winding course under cover of 
the rainuB of the lower maxilla. 

From its place of origin, where 
it is concealed by the parotid 
gland, the li^exy curves forward 
[plate 9] and assumes for a short 
space a horizontal course, sink¬ 
ing immediately under the max¬ 
illa, between that bone and the internal lateral ligament of the 
temporo-maxillary joint; and here it lies below the narrow end 
of the external pterygoid muscle, and crosses over the inferior 
dental nerve. Speedily changing its course, the internal max¬ 
illary artery passes obliquely forward and upward over the outer 
surface of the same muscle (not unfrequently beneath it), and 


Fig. 137. 
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under cover of the ramus of the lower maxilla, and of the near the 
lower end of the temporal muscle. Approaching the superior maxhia- 
maxillary bone, and opposite the interval between the two heads 
of the external pterygoid muscle, the artery bends inwards to 
the spheno-maxillary fossa, where it furnishes the terminal 
branches. 

For sake of greater facility in arranging the numerous 
branches furnished by this artery, it will be considered as divi- into three 
sible into three parts, each giving origin to a group of branches, portions. 
The first division is that short part connected with the ramus of 
the lower maxilla, and placed between that bone and the internal 
lateral ligament of the temporo-maxillary articulation ; the se¬ 
cond is defined by the connexion of the vessel with the muscles; 
while the third division includes that portion which is again in 
close connexion with bone, viz. with the superior maxilla and the 
fossa which it contributes to form.—It is t«ii.bc understood that 
this, like most ether methods of merely artificial arrangement, is 
not free from objection. 

A. The branches given from the first part of the internal Branches; 
maxillary artery,—that between the lower maxilla and the la¬ 
teral ligament of the joint,—arc the tympanic, the middle and 
small meningeal, and the inferior dental, each of which, it may 
be observed, passes into an osseous foramen or canal. 

The tympanic branch passes deeply behind the articulation of the lower tympanic; 
jaw, and enters the fissure of Glaser, sujiplying the laxator tyinpani muscle, 
and the tympanic cavity, where it ramifies upon the mombrana tympani. It 
anastomoses in the ty^ipanum with the stylo-mastoid and vidian arteries. 

This little artery varies in its place of origin, in different cases. 

The middle meningeal or great meningeal artery, fig. 137, b, is by ^r the middle 
largest of the branches which supply the dura mater. -'It arise8'#om the in- 
temal maxillary artery between the lateral ligament and the lower jaw, and 
passes directly upwards under cover of the external pterygoid muscle to the 
spinous foramen of the sphenoid bone. Through that foramen it reaches entprs skull, 
the interior of the skull, where it ramifies between the dura nmter and the 
internal surface of the cranial bones, its numerous ramifications spreading 
over the sides and top of the cranium, along the deep arborescent grooves 
fonned on the inner surface of the bones. In its course within the cranium 
the middle meningeal artery ascends upon the middle fossa of the skull to grooves 
the anterior inferior angle of the parietal bone, where it becomes lodged of bone; 
in a deep groove—sometimes in a distinct canal in that bone. From this 
point it divides into numerous branches, which spread out, some upwards 
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over the parietal bone as high as the vertex, and others backwards even to 
the occipital bone. 

Immediately after it has entered the cavity of the cranium, the middle 
meningeal artery gives minute branches to the ganglion of the fifth nerve, 
and to the dura mater near tlie cclla turcica. One small branch (petrosal 
branch : artery of the facial nerve,—Cruveilhicr) runs backwards and out¬ 
wards over the*petrous ])ortion of the temporal bone, enters the hiatus 
Falloj)!], and passes along the aqueduct, sending offsets which anastomose 
with the stylo-mastoid artery. As it ascends through the middle fossa of 
the skull, the middle meningeal artery sends branches which extend forwards 
to the orbit, and are found to inosculate with the lachrymal, or some other 
branch of the ophth.almic artery.—The branches of this artery supply the 
bones as well as the dura mater, to which membrane they adhere closely 
when the skull is detached from it. 

The middle meningeal artery is accompanied by two veins. 

The small meningeal artery, c, sometimes arises from the precedin|f branch. 
It enters the skull through the foramen ovale, to supply the dura mater in 
the middle fossa. 

The iriferior maxillary, or dental artery, d d, descends to enter the dental 
canal, accompanied by the inferior dental nerve, and then runs along the 
canal together with the nerve as far forwards as the mental foramen, through 
which it escapes on the face. As it enters the foramen in the lower maxilla 
this artery gives off the mylo-hyoid branch, which with a nerve runs in a 
groove below the dental foramen, and ramifies on the under surface of the 
mylo-hyoid muscle. 

In its course through the bone the inferior dental artery lies beneath the 
roots of the teeth, and gives off at intervals small offsets, which ascend to 
enter the minute apertures in the extremities of the fangs, and supply the 
pulp of each tooth. From the mental foramen a branch is continued forwards 
beneath the incisor teeth, supplying them ^h minute vessels, and inoscu¬ 
lating ^t the symphysis of the chin with a corresponding artery from the 
opposite %ide» The terminal or mental branches of the inferior dental artery 
anastomose on ttie face with the inferior coronary knd submental arteries, 
and assist in supplying the soft parts covering the front of the lower jaw. 

B. The second group of branches (those given from the in¬ 
ternal maxillary artery whilst in connexion with the muscles) 
are, the deep temporal, the pterygoid, the mMseteric, libd the 
buccal,—that is to say, the branches which supply the iiiuscles. 

The deep temporal branches, e, two in number (anterior and posterior), 
ascend between the temporal muscle and the pericranium [plate 8]) along 
which they ramify, supplying that muscle, and anastomosing with the 
branches of the ether temporal arteries, and also through small foramina 
in the malar bone, with minute branches of the lachrymal artery. 
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The pterygoid branches include several small, short ofiFsets, irregular in their Pterygoid; 
number and place of origin, which are distributed to the pterygoid muscles. 

The maSieteric is a small but regular branch which passes from within Masseteric; 
otitwards, above the sigmoid notch of the lower maxillary bone, and is dis¬ 
tributed to the inner or deeper surface of the masseter muscle. This branch 
is often joined at its origin with the posterior temporal branch. It anasto¬ 
moses with the masseteric branches derived from other artfrics. 

The buccal branch runs obliquely forwards upon the buccinator muscle Buccal, 
with the buccal nerve; it is distributed to that and other muscles of the 
cheek, and anastomoses with the branches of the facial artery. 

c. The branches given from the last part of the internal Third 
maxillary artery—while it is in connexion with the superior branches; 
maxillary bone, and in the spheno-inaxillary fossa,—are the 
following, viz. the alveolar, and the infra-orbital, directed for¬ 
wards the descending palatine, turning downwards; the vi¬ 
dian and ptcrygo-palatine which run backwards; and the nasal 
or sphcno-palatine proceeding inwards. These branches, like 
the first scries, enter bony foramina or canals. 

The alveolar or superior maxillary branch, g, arises near the tuberosity of Alveolar, 
the maxillary bone, usually in common with the infraorbital branch, and 
runs tortuously forwards upon its outer surface, giving several branches 
(one being larger than the remainder, the superior dental —dentalis maxillro 
superioris,—Haller) which enter the foramina in the bone and reach the 
alveolar cavities, where they pass into the fangs, and supply the pulps of 
the upper molar and bicuspid teeth; other branches supply the gums; and 
some small ones pierce the bone, and ramify in the lining membrane of the 
antrum of Highmore. 

The infra-orbital artery, A Af arising generally by a common trunk with the Infra- 
preceding branch, runs horizontally forwards from the artery just ns it is “^hital; 
about to enter the sphcno-maxillary fossa, and though much amatler, is con¬ 
tinuous in direction with the parent vessel. It passes i«to the infra-orbital 
canal, and after having traversed the canal accompanied with the superior 
maxillary nerve, emerges upon the face at the infra-orbital foramen, under 
cover of the levator labii superioris. 

Whilst in the canal, the infraorbital artery gives off small vessels, which branch to 
pass u^ards into the orbit, and enter the inferior rectus and the inferior orbit, 
oblique muscle of the eye, and the lachrymal gland. Other small branches 
proceed downwards to supply the front teeth. On the face it gives branches the front 
upwards to the lachrymal sac and inner angle of the orbit, anastomosing *®®***’ 
with the nasal branches of the ophthalmic and facial arteries, and it sends 
other branches downwards beneath the levator labii superioris, which join 
with the ramifications of the transverse facial and buccal branches. 

The descending palatine (palatina superior,—Haller), is one of the three j. 
branches which are given off deeply within the spheno-maxillaYy fossa. It palatine-"* 
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descends perpendicularly through the posterior palatine canal, with the pa¬ 
latine nerve, and thus reaches the back part of the roof of the mouth, where 
it runs along the hard palate to the inner side of the alveolar border, supply¬ 
ing tlie gums, and the raucous membrane, and other parts of the palate. In 
front it ends in a small vessel wliich ascends through the anterior palatine 
foramen, and anastomoses with the artery of the septum (nasal) derived from 
the sidieno-palatfhc branch. 

\VIiiic descending in the proper osseous canal, or before entering it, the 
palatine artery gives small branches which pass away through small diverg¬ 
ing can.als in the bone, to end in the soft palate, upon which they commu¬ 
nicate with the ascending palatine artery. 

Vidian .—Near the origin of the descending palatine artery, or from a 
common trunk with it, a small branch, having a reflex course, passes directly 
backwards to enter the vidian canal with the vidian nerve. Hence it is 
termed the vidian or pterygoid branch. It is distributed to the Eustachian 
tube and top of the pharynx, and sends a small vessel into the tympanum. 

Tl>c pterygo-palatine (pharyugeus supremus,—Haller), a very small branch, 
often arises with the spheno-j)alatine. It passes backwards through the 
ptcrygo-palatine canal to reach the top of the pharynx, to which and to the 
Eustacliiari tube and sphenoidal cells, it is distributed. 

The nasal or spheno-palatine artery enters the foramen of that name, by 
which it reaches the cavity of th^nose at the back part of the superior 
meatus. There, lying between the mucous membrane and the periosteum, it 
divides into two or three branches ; of these some ramify extensively over 
the spongy bones, and others supply the posterior ethmoidal cells as well as 
the antrum. One long branch (the artery of the septum) runs forwards along 
the septum nasi, between the mucous membrane and the periosteum, to the 
fore part of the nasal fossa, w'hcre it ends in a small vessel which enters- the 
upper end of the anterior palatine canal, and joins an ascending branch %Mn 
the descending palatine artery. 

Peculiarities .—The internal maxillary artery is very constant in its place 
of origin." It has, Jiowcver, been seen to arise from the facial [plate 1^ 
fig. 6]. 

But this artery often deviates from the course described os the more usual 
one—passing under cover of the external pterygoid muscle (betwet^'^d two 
pterygoids), and crossing the third division of the fifth Ber’refy;|[fe this 
case the artery comes forward in^^e interval between the two of 

the muscle to its accustomed position near the superior maxiUi^ hdne 
[plate 13, fig. 7]. It has likewise been observed to escape fitUiQ under 
cover of the external pterygoid by piercing the middle of that muscle. 
When the artery is placed beneath the muscle, it has been found lodged in 
a notch in the posterior margin of the external pterygoid plate, and bound 
down by fibrous structure. In the process of bone referred to, instead of « 
depression there is occasionally a foramen, which probably lodges the artery-. 

The branches of the internal maxillary artery present few peculiarities 
worthy of note. 
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The middle meningeal artery occasionally furnishes the lachrymal artery 
(usually an offset of the ophthalmic),—a peculiarity which may he looked on 
as resulting from the enlargement of an ordinary anastomosing hranch. 

In a case in which the internal carotid was wanting, two tortuous branches 
from the internal maxillary entered the foramen rotundum and foramen 
ovale, to supply its place [plate 13, fig. 8]. 

PHARYNGEAL ARTERY. 

The pharyngeal artery, fig. 121, is a long slender vessel, 
(the smallest hranch of the external carotid which has received 
a distinctive designation,) ascends deeply in the neck, and lies 
concealed from view until some of the branches of the external 
carotid artery and the stylo-pharyngcus muscle are drawn aside 
[plate 15, fig. 1]. It arises most commonly from half an inch 
to an i«ch above the origin of the external carotid, and in its 
straight course upwards rests on the rectus capitis anticus, close 
to the surface of the pharynx, between it and the internal carotid 
artery, and is thus directed up towards the base of the skull. 
Its branches, which are necessarily very small, may, from a con¬ 
sideration of their destination, bq^divided into three sets, viz. 
those to the pharynx : a set directed outwards; and meningeal 
branches. 

Tlic phurtfngral branches, for the most part, pass inwards to the pharynx. 
One or two small and variable branches ramify in the middle and inferior 
constrictors. Higlicr up than these is a larger and a more regular branch, 
which runs upon the upper constrictor, and sends small ramifications to the 
Eustachian tube, the soft palate, and the tonsil. 

This last-named, or palatine hranch, is sometimes of considerable size, and 
supplies the soft palate, taking the place of the inferior palatine branch 
of the facial artery, which in Such cases, is small. I'he arrangement of 
this artery of *tlfb palate is as follows. After passing above the superior 
constrictor it divides into two branches, of which one arches across the u])pcr 
part of the soft palate, running beneath the mucous n/embrane on its fore 
part; whilst the other and larger brancHiir disposed in a similar manner near 
the free, margin of the same part, both vessels anastomosing with those of the 
opposite side. Other small branches likewise ramify beneath the mucous 
membrane behind the soft palate. 

The external branches of the pharyngeal artery consist of several small 
and irregular vessels, which are distributed to the following parts, viz.—the 
rectus anticus muscle, the first cervical ganglion of the sympathetic nerve, 
some of the cerebral nerves as they issue from the skull, and th% lymphatic 
glands of the neck. Some of them anastomose with the ascending cervical 
branch of the subclavian artery. 
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The meningeal branches, the terminal branches of the ascending pharyn¬ 
geal artery, arc those which pass through the foramina at the base of the 
skull; one or two of them accompany the internal jugular vein through the 
foramen lacerum posterius; whilst another, which passes through the fora¬ 
men laccrum medium basis cranii, enters the cranial cavity, and is distri¬ 
buted to the dura mater. 

rcculiariticsA-'r/ic place of origin of the pharyngeal from the external 
carcAid artery varies considerably. It is not unfrequcntly distant from the 
commencement of the external carotid less than half an inch, or more than 
one inch (the limits within which it has been stated to take its origin in 
most cases); and it is occasionally found to sj)ring from the bifurcation of the 
common carotid. Moreover, examples from time to time present themselves 
of this artery being given from an unnsug,! source—as from the occipital or 
the internal carotid artery [plate 15]. 

Two pharyngeal arteries have been observed in a few instances [plate 13, 
fig. 1]. 


INTERNAL CAROTID ARTERY. 

The internal carotid artery (carotis interna, n, cercbralis) is 
that branch of the eommon carotid which is distributed to the 
brain, and to the eye with its appendages. It extends from the 
place of bifurcation of the common carotid, usually in a straight 
direction, to the base of the shull, where it ascends in a winding 
course through the temporal bone, and after entering the cranial 
cavity, ends by the side of the anterior clinoid process of the 
sphenoid bone. 

The internal carotid artery may thus be conveniently studied 
in three parts of its course, viz. while in the neck ; in paEfsing 
through the carotid canal in the base of the skull; and within 
the cavity of the cranium. 

Cervical part .—In the neck the artery fig. 136, c, com¬ 
mencing at the bifurcation of the common carotidT, opposil^ the 
upper border of the thyroid cartilage, ascends nearly verti^ly to 
the base of the skull to reachJ^e carotid foramen in thic j^^^qral 
bone. Like the common carotid, it is accompanied in thu ^OTSe 
by the internal jugular vein, which lies external to thq iuffeiT* 

This portion of the artery varies much in length. The length 
in different persons is in general dependent on the stature; but 
it is also materially influenced by the extent to which the com¬ 
mon carijtid reaches upwards in the neck, and the length of the 
internal carotid may be said to be inversely as the length of 
that vessel [plate 12, fig. 1 and 2]. At first thfc internal carotid 
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is easily accessible in the neck, inasmuch as it is placed in the 
intermuscular space, in which tlit division of the common carotid 
artery occurs [plate 3], and is covered only by the platysma and 
fascia, besides its sheath. Placed here to the otiter side of the 
external carotid artery, it soon sinks beneath the parotid gland 
and becomes deep-seated, as it turns from behind»under the ex¬ 
ternal carotid. In its course upwards the internal carotJH is 
crossed by the hypo-glossal nerve, and the digastric and stylo¬ 
hyoid muscles, as well as by the external carotid and occipital 
arteries. Higher up and under cover of the parotid gland, the 
vessel is likewise crossed byjthe stylo-glossus and stylo-pharyn- 
geus muscles, together with the glosso-pharyngeal nerve,—these 
structures being interposed between it and the external carotid 
artery [plate 10], 

Behind, this artery rests against the rectus anticus major, 
which muscle, with the sympathetic and vagus nerves, is placed 
between it and the transverse process of the upper cervical 
vertebrae : the pharynx and the tonsil, with the pharyngeal 
artery are on its inner side. 

On reaching the base of the skull, the infernal carotid following 
the direction of its proper canal in the petrous portion of the tem¬ 
poral bone, ascends perpendicu¬ 
larly a little way, then inclines 
forwards and inwards near the 
inner side of the Eustachian tube, 
and again ascends as it escapes 
from the carotid canal, yi^hilst 
within the canal, the artery hns 
in contact with it the carotid 
plexus of nerves. 

On passing out of its canal in 
the temporal bone, the artery, 
^now within the skull, ascends a 
short distance to gain the body 
of the sphenoid bone, where it 
entersthe cavernous sinus,having 
perforated the layer of dura ma¬ 
ter, which forms the outer boundary of that cavity. Xhen, still 
contained within the sinus, and, according to some anatomists, in¬ 
vested by the lining membrane, it runs horizontally forwards 
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along tlic side of tlic splicnoid hone, which is grooved for its 
reception, and again curves upwards beneath the anterior clinoid 
process, where, piercing the upper or cerebral wall of the cavern¬ 
ous sinus, and becoming invested by the arachnoid membrane, 
it reaches the inner end of the fissure of Sylvius, and divides 
into its teriniiMi] branches. ^Vhilst the internal carotid artery 
is wflhin the cavernous sitius, it is crossed on its outer side by 
the following nerves, viz., the third, fourth, ophthalmic di¬ 
vision of the fifth, and sixth. 

rtSCUniAUITlES OF THE INTEIWAL CAHOTID ARTERY. ' 

The variations which occur in the length of this artery have been already 
noticed. Indc])cndcntly of the position at which it is given off in tlic neck 
from the bifurcation of the common carotid artery, the only change wliich Ims 
been observed in the ]>]ace of origin of the internal carotid artery is tliat met 
with in those very rare cases already referred to (ante page 470), in whieli 
there was no common carotid artery—tlie external and internal carotids 
being both derived directly from the arch of the aorta. In these cases the 
internal carotid artery was nearer to the trachea than the external carotid, 
wliicli curved forwards ovdP^the internal carotid oj)posite the larynx. 

Instead of following a straight direction upwards in the neck, the internal 
carotid is often curved ; and in one case it was observed, after having 
reached nearly to the base of the skull, to turn downwards for more than an 
inch, and then abruptly to ascend again, being thus twice closely curved or 
folded on itself. 

A very few examples are recorded of entire absence of the internal carotid, 
[op. cit. pp. 48, 160]. In one of those cases [plate 13, fig. 8], the common 
carotid ascended in the neck, gave off tdljlije usual branches of the extemtd 
carotid and divided into the temporal and internal maxillary arteries. Sup¬ 
plying the place of the internal carotid, were two tortuous trunks frons'the 
internal maxillary, which entered the skull respectively through the oval and 
the round foramina of the sphenoid bone, and became united intOiA^iBgle 
vessel. The vessel thus formed was smaller than the ordinary mtem^ Caro¬ 
tid, but the internal carotid of the opposite side was larger than usual. 

BRANCHES OF THE INTERNAL CAROTID ARTER'Y. 

In the neck the internal carotid artery usually gives nd;. 
branch; whilst within the carotid canal it sends a small offset 
to the tympanum, which anastomoses with the tympanic and 
stylo-mastoid arteries ; within the cavernous sinus, some small 
branches, named arterm receptacul% proceed from it to supply 
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the walls of the sinus and the adjacent dura niatcr. One 
of these distributed to the dura mater, is the anteriof' me¬ 
ningeal. 

Opposite to tlie anterior clinoid process, the artery gives otf 
the ophthalmic branch, and within the Sylvian fissure of the 
Ijrain it divides into the anterior cerebral, the noddle cerebral, 
and the posterior communicating arteries. 


OPHTHALMIC ARTERY. 

The ophthalmic artery, fig. 188, 5, passes forwards from the 
internal carotid artery, where it lies by the anterior clinoid pro¬ 
cess, and enters the orbit by the foramen opticum, placed below 
and to.the outer side of the optic nerve. It soon changes its 
direction, passing above and to the inner side of the nerve, to 
reach the inner wall of the orbit, along which it runs forwards, 
to tenninate in branches which ramify on Uie side of the 
nose. 

In its course, the ophthalmic artery gives off numerous 
branches, which arc destined to supply xlie eye and its appen¬ 
dages. They arc as follow's :— 

Tlie lachrymal artery, c, the first of the branches of the ophthalmic, is a 
long branch which arises from that vessel whilst on the outer side of the optic 
nerve. It passes forwards beneath the periosteum of the roof of the orbit, 
along the upper border of the external rectus muscle, and guided by it to the 
lachrymal gland, in which the greater number of its branches are distributed. 
Some of the branches pass onMgp4t4o the cyc-lids and conjunctiva, joining 
with other palpebral branches; and one or two delicate vessel?, malar 
branches, pierce the malar bone from the orbit to reach the temporal fossa, 
where they join branches from the deep temporal arteries. The lachrymal 
artery also sends branches through the sphenoidal fissure into the skull, 
which join with small offsets from the middle meningeal artery. 

.The central artery of the retina, a very small vessel, pierces the sheath and 
^Hbstance of the optic nerve, and runs embedded within it until it reaches 
the retina, upon a vascular membrane in front of which it ramifies in minute 
branches. A very delicate vessel, demonstrable in the feetus, passes forwards 
through the vitreous humour, to reach the posterior surface of the capsule of 
the crystalline lens. 

The supra-orbital branch, d, ascends to get above the muscles, and in its 
course forwards to the supra-orbital notch, accompanied by the fr^^ntal nerve, 
lies immediately beneath the roof of the orbit. The artery mounts towards 
Hie forehead, and distributes several branches, which communicate with 
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those of the temporal artery, besides some which are distributed upon the 
cyelidst 

The ciliary arteries arc divisible into three sets: viz. short, long, and ante¬ 
rior ciliary arteries. Tlie short ciliary arteries vary from twelve to fifteen in 
number, and will be found to enclose the optic nerve as they pass forwards 
to reach the posterior aspect of the sclerotic coat, which they pierce, in order 
to enter the eyeball, about a line or two from the entrance of the optic nerve. 
The Utng ciliary arteries, two in number, also enter the back of the eye, and 
then pass forward.s, one on each side of the middle of the eyeball, between 
the choroid membrane and the sclerotic, as far as the ciliary ligament, where 
they divide into branches. The anterior ciliary arteries are derived from 
some of the muscular branches ; they form a vascular circle around the fore¬ 
part of the eyeball, and then pierce the sclerotic within a line or two of»the 
margin of the cornea. All of these ciliary arteries anastomose together 
within the eyeball, where their distribution will be particularly described 
with the anatomy of the eye itself. 

The muscular branches arc subject to much variety in theii*' course 
and distribution, like all muscular vessels: they supply the muscles of the 
orbit. 

The ethmoidal branches arc two in number, a posterior and an anterior. 
The former passes through the posterior ethmoidal foramen in the inner wall 
of the orbit, and having given some small branches to the posterior ethmoi¬ 
dal cells, enters the skull, aud, after supplying the adjacent dura mater, sends 
minute vessels, which descend through the foramina of the cribriform plate 
of the ethmoid bone to the nasal fossm. The other, or anterior ethmoidal 
branch, passes with the nasal division of the ophthalmic nerve through the 
anterior ff)raincn, and having given branches to the anterior ethmoidal cells 
and frontal sinuses, reaches the interior of the skull, and like the preceding 
vessel, supplies the dura mater, and sends branches through the cribriform 
lamella to the nose. 

The palpebral branches, superior and iqferyir, arise usually in common, but 
soon diverge as they pass forwards, one lying above, the other below, the 
tendon of the orbicularis muscle at the inner angle of the eye: they are dis¬ 
tributed, as their names imply, to the upper and lower eyelids, branches, 
being also sent to the caruncula lachrymalis and the lachrymal sac. 

The nasal branch courses forwards above the tendon of the orbieularis 
muscle to the root of the nose, where it ramifies, maintaining a free commu¬ 
nication with the nasal and the angular branches of the fitciid artery. 

The frontal branch runs close to the preceding, but on reaching the 
of the orbit turns upwards on the forehead, whore it anastomoses with Hie 
supra-orbital artery. 

The terminal branches of the internal carotid artery, given off 
after it has pierced the layer of the dura mater forming the 
wall of the cavernous sinus, are those which supply the pia mater 
and the brain [plate 87, fig. 2]. 
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Tlic antet'ior cerebral (anterior cerebri sive corporis caUosi),^ cotnineuccs 
at the subdivision of tlie internal carotid as it reaches tlie inner end*)f the 
fissure of Sylvius. From this point it turns forwards towards the middle 
line to reach the longitudinal fissure between the anterior lobes of the cere¬ 
bral hemispheres, across which fissure it is connected with the corresponding 
vessel of the opposite side by a branch, g, not more than two linos in length, 
named the anterior cummunicatmg. The two anterior jprcbral arteries, 
lying close together, in the next place turn round the anterior border of the 
coipus callosum, and, on reaching its upper surface, run from before back¬ 
wards upon it, overlapped by the cerebral hcmisidicrcs, and end by anasto¬ 
mosing with the posterior cerebral artery in the buck j)art of the fissure. In 
this course numerous branches arc given off by both arteries in various 
directions. 

The middle cerebral artery, A, the largest branch of the internal carotid, 
inclines obliquely outwards, taking the course of the fissure of Sylvius, within 
which it divjdes into several branches, which sujqdy the pia Inatci'invest¬ 
ing the ilurfuces of the anterior and middle lohes of the hrain, and join with 
the branches of both the anterior and j)osterior cerebral arteries. Some of 
its branches, as they ramify in the pia mater, turn forwards to and enter the 
brain at the anterior jierforatcd spot, through which they reach the corpus 
striatum. One or two (choroid arteries) which soiiietiincs arise directly 
from the internal carotid, will also be observed to enter the fissure between 
the middle lobe and the crus cerebri, to reach tlie descending cornu of the 
lateral ventricle, in which tlusy are distributed to the choroid plexus. 

The posterior communicating, fig. 137, e, runs directly backwards, ])arallel 
with the corresponding artery of the opposite side, so that they enclose 
between them the infundibulum and the corpora albtpantia; they termi¬ 
nate in the posterior cerebral arteries, and thus form the sides of the circle 
of Willis. 

Circle ojf Willis. —A remarkable anastomosis exists between the branches 
of the vertebral and internal carotid arteries within the cranium, by which the 
circulation in the brain may be equalized, and any irregularity.whiA might 
arise from the obliteration of one, or even two of the vessels, may sj)eedily 
be remedied by a corresponding enlargement of the others. I’his anastomo¬ 
sis, which is known as the circle of Willis [plate 87J, results from a scries of 
communications between the following branches. The anterior cerebral 
arteries are connected together in the longitudinal fisstire by the anterior 
(i^niunicating artery. The internal carotids of each side, the trunks from 
'irhicli the anterior cerebral arteries arise, are united to the jwsterior cerebral 
arteries by the posterior communicating arteries, and the jwsterior cerebral 
Series themselves arise behind from a single trunk—the basilar artery. 
Within, or opposite to the area of, this vascular circle will he observed the 
following parts of the encephalon, viz.—the commissure of the optic nerves, 
lamina cinerea, infundibulum and tuber cinercura, corpora albi^ntia, locus 
perforatus with part of the crus ccrcbri, and the origin of the third pair of 
nerves of each side. 
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496 ARTERIES or THE UPPER LIMB. 

PECULIAHitlES OP THE UKANCHES OF THE INTERNAL 
CAROTID ARTERY. 

The lachrymal branch of the ophthalmic has been occasionally found, as 
already referred to, to be supplied by the anterior branches of the middle 
meningeal artery. 

The deviation^ from the ordinary condition of the cerebral arteries mostly 
havcwefercncc to the mode in which the circle of Willis is completed. 
Thus the anterior communicating artery, which is usually very short and of 
good si/.c, may be longer and smaller than usual; and it has been found 
double cither in the whole or in part of its length. Sometimes, but very 
rarely, this communicating branch is wanting, the two anterior cerebral 
branches of the internal carotid being then united at once into a single trunk 
(like the basilar artery behind), which, after a certain course, again divides 
into the right and left anterior cerebral arteries or arteries of the corpus 
callosuifi (J. F. Meckel.)—Another very rare condition of the anterior cere¬ 
bral artery has been described by Arnold* in which one large anterior cere¬ 
bral artery supplied the place of both as to its di.stribution, and was conncct- 
only by slender branches to the internal carotid of the opposite side 
[jilate 87, fig. 5]. 

The posterior communicating artery varies much in size, being sometimes 
very small, whilst, on the contrary, it is often found so large that the poste¬ 
rior cerebral artery may be said to spring from the internal carotid instead of 
from the basilar [plate 87, fig. 4]. The posterior communicating artery on 
one side is very frequently found larger than on the other ; and it has occa¬ 
sionally been seen to be represented by two very slender vessels. 

The internal carotid was in one instance observed to furnish n remarkable 
branch, which, after passing backwards through the basilar portion of the 
sphenoid bone,'!’ joined with the basilar artery, and formed the anterior part 
of that vessel. 


ARTERIES OF THE UPPER LIMB. 

The arterial trunk which supplies the upper limb continaei un¬ 
divided from its commencement as far as the bend of th« 
but different portions of the same vessel have received 
names according to the parts through which they pass. 'iThif 
division, however artificial, serves for facility of referenc»tsi(|^ 
description. From the commencement of the vessel as far 


* “Bemerkungen fiber den Bau des Bflekenmarks,” &o. Taf. 3.7 
Zurich 1838. ' 

t The preparation is in the Macartney collection in the Anatomical 
Museum at Cambridge. Drawings obligingly furnished by Professor Clark, 
will be found in the “ Arteries,” &c. [plate 87, fig. 6, 7]. 
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the outer bor(l,er of the first rib it is named suhclavian, owing 
to its position beneath the clavicle; from the first rib T.o the 
lower border of the axilla, it is named axillary ; and from thence 
along the arm to the bend of the elbow, hrachialy with which the 
single trunk ends. This mode of division is similar to. that of 
the artery of the lower limb into iliac, femoral,^nd popliteal; 
and as this latter divides into tibial and fibular branches, ao the 
brachial ends in the radial and ulnar arteries—the subdivision 
of the vessel into two parts coinciding with the occurrence of two 
bones in the skeleton of the limb. 

SUBCLAVIAN ARTERIES. 

In most parts of the body the description of the artery of one 
side serves for that of the other likewise ; but this is not the case 
as regards the vessels now under consideration, for as the right 
subclavian artery commences at the division of the innominate 
artery, whilst the left subclavian arises at once from the arch of 
the aorta, it follows that the two vessels must, in the first part 
of their course, differ materially in their length, direction, and 
connexions with contiguous parts. 

To facilitate the description of these important vessels, each 
subclavian artery is conveniently divided into three parts,—the 
Jirsi part extending from the origin of the vessel to the inner 
border of the anterior scalenus muscle ; the second consisting of 
the portion of the vessel which is situated beneath that muscle ; 
and the third reaching from the outer border of the same muscle 
to the end of the artery, opposite to the outer border of Ihe first 
ribi Each of these parts will now be examined in detail. The 
first part only requires a separate description for the right and 
. thj^deft side, for in it alone is there any material difference in the 
anla^ical history of the two vessels. 

part of the right suhclaman artery [plate 16], com- 
^pl^ahg at the division of the innominate behind the upper part 

ftie articulation of the sternum with the clavicle, close to the 
fl^Iitchea, and ending at the inner margin of the anterior scalenus 
<i;j»uscle, arches upwards and outwards away from the carotid 
artery across the root of the neck, and in doing so ascends above 
the level of the clavicle, the extent to which it reaches above 
that bone varying in diflferent cases. The whole of this division 
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of the artery is deeply placed, being covered by the platysina, 
the stlrno-mastoid, the sterno-hyoid and stemo-thyroid, with the 
fascia separating those muscles [plate 17, fig. 1]. Behind, 
the artery is opposite to, but separated by an interval from, the 
transverse processes of the vertebra) which here are covered by 
the longus coiy muscle; and below it (along the concavity of its 
curv«), and likewise somewhat behind it, is the pleura, which is 
in contact with the vessel till it rests on the first rib. 

Veins .—The subclavian vein is lower than the first part of 
the right subclavian artery, close under the clavicle. In its 
course to jbin this vein, the internal jugular crosses in front of 
the artery near the scalenus muscle [plate 16] ; and a vertebral 
vein lying along the inner side of the jugular, has the same posi¬ 
tion with reference to the artery. The anterior jugular vein, 
running outwards from the fore part of the neck beneath the 
sterno-mastoid muscle, will likewise be found to cross the course 
of the subclavian artery. 

Nerves .—The vagus nerve crosses in front of the artery, and 
on the inner side of the internal jugular vein, as would be ex¬ 
pected from the relative position maintained by the vein and 
nerve along the fteck: the recurrent laryngeal branch of this 
nerve turns upwards behind the artery, hooking, as it were, under 
the vessel, between it and the pleura. Behind the vessel and 
the vertebral column, but not in contact with it, lies the chain 
of the sympathetic nerve; and some branches cross before the 
artery [plate 17, fig. 1]. 

The first j^art of the left subclavian differs from the right 
subclavian in origin, and, as a consequence of this, differs like¬ 
wise in length, direction, and connexions. It arises frpm'4he 
end of the transverse part of the arch of the aorta, and ascea^s to 
the margin of the first rib, behind the insertion of the Sn^BiHor 
scalenus muscle to that bone. It is therefore longer tMa the 
first part of the right subclavian, and ascends almost 
out of the chest, instead of arching, like that vessel, outvmlB 
across the neck. Commencing then from the deepest part of the 
aortic arch, the left subclavian is at first behind the left lung, 
and is covered in front and on the left side by the pleura ; it is 
placed be^re the vertebral column (on which is laid the lonj^s 
colli muscle), and lies, for a short space, in front of the oeso¬ 
phagus, (here deviating to the left side) and the thoracic duct. 
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To the inner or right side of the vessel are situated the left 
carotid, the trachea, oesophagus, and thoracic duct. 

Nerves .—The pneumo-gastric nerve is anterior to the with 
left subclavian, and parallel with it, the recurrent branch on ; 
this side turning round the aorta. The phrenic nerve descends 
over the artery along the inner margin of the scalenus muscle, 
immediately outside the thyroid axis.* The cardiac nerves of 
the left side descending from the neck, are close to the artery. 

Veins .—The internal jugular vein is immediately before the with veins, 
artery, where it turns outwards from the thorax—close to the 
scalenus muscle—and the left innominate vein is lif ewise an¬ 
terior to it. 

For the second and third divisions of both subclavian arte¬ 
ries, one description will suflfice : 

The second division of the subclavian artery, being only that Second 
portion which is concealed by the anterior scalenus muscle, is 
necessarily very short. It forms the highest part of the arch subclavian; 
described by the vessel, and is therefore the most distant from 
the clavicle. Somewhat less deeply placed than the first divi- forms 
sion, this portion of the vessel is covered by the platysma, the 
stemo-mastoid, and omo-hyoid, with layers of the cervical fascia. «irch of 
Behind, it rests against the posterior scalenus muscle; and below, ° ’ 

it is on the pleura. 

Veins and Nerves —The subclavian vein is lower than the Connexions 
artery [plate 16], and the anterior scalenus muscle lies between ^nd\e^es, 
the two vessels. The phrenic nerve, which descends obliquely 
inwards, is likewise separated from this part of the artery by 
the eeme muscle ; and beneath the scalenus, immediately above 
th0 jBRteiy, are the large cervical nerves, which form the brachial 
plel#. 

T^' third division of the subclavian artery, extends outwards Third 
and'^h^nwards from the border of the anterior scalenus to the 
up«P^rface of the first rib as far as its outer margin, where the subclavian 
MBUmes the name axillary. In this part of its course, 
the artery lies in a small triangular space, the sides of which are 
ifbilned by the omo-hyoid and anterior scalenus muscles, and its 


♦' In two cases the phrenic nerve was seen to cross the third nart of the 
artery on the outer side of the scalenus muscle; but in both instances the 
thyroid axis arose beyond the scalenus, and the nerve was as usual on its 
outer side [plate 21, fig. 7]. 
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base by the clavicle: the omo-hyoid is in some instances imme¬ 
diately over the artery. The subclavian is here nearer to the 
surface than elsewhere, being covered only by (besides the com¬ 
mon integuments) the platysma, and layers of the cervical fascia; 
but towards its termination the artery becomes deeper, sinking 
under the clajficle and the subclavius muscle, 

The sv^clavian min is anterior to, and lower than the 
artery. This vein is lower than the artery in its whole course, 
being close behind the clavicle, while the artery arches above 
that bone. The external jugular min lies over the artery, and 
it receives on the outer side from the shoulder the two veins 
which accompany the supra-scapular and transverse cervical ar¬ 
teries [plate 17, fig 1]. The veins in some cases form a sort 
of plexus over the artery. 

Nerves .—Above the vessel, and to its outer side, are placed 
the large brachial nerves, the lowest cord formed by the union 
of the last cervical and the first dorsal nerve, being in contact 
with it. It may be added, that the space which lodges the 
artery is crossed in front by the superficial descending (clavicular) 
branches from the cervical plexus, as well as by the little nerve 
of the subclavius muscle. 


PECULIARITIES OF THE SIIRCLAVIAN ARTERIES. 

Most of tlic variations of tlie two subclavian arteries from their ofiditiery 
condition require to be separately noticed. 

The right subclavian .—The origin of this artery, necessarily varying with 
the plafie of bifurcation of the iunoniinatc artery, in sonic cases commences 
within the thorax [jilate 20, fig. 2], instead of at the ordinary posithia (the 
upper margin of the stemo-clavicular joint), and in a smaller number iti- 
stanecs it arises in the neck, at some distance above the level of tb^cl^icle 
[jilatc 20, fig. 3]. 

The right subclavian artery sometimes springs as a separate vessel fr^oi 
the aorta. And in such cases, it may be the first of the branches^/iti^: tlie 
aortic arch, or, but more rarely, the second or third in order, or, as^jj^st 
frequently the case, it may be the last of those branches [plate 6, figi et 
scq.]. The course taken by the artery in each of these cases, and its position 
with regard to other parts, require notice. When the right subclavian is 
the first branch from the arch, it occupies the ordinary position of the inno¬ 
minate art^y. In those very rare cases in which this vessel wqs the second 
or third of the aortic branches, it gained its usual position after crossing be¬ 
hind the right carotid. Lastly, when the righf subclavian is the last branch 
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given off from the arch of the aorta, it springs from the upper, or from the 
back part of the arch [plate 20, fig. 5], or it may arise (but this is verf rarely 
met with) much lower dowu from the descending portion of the aorta [plate 
20, fig. 6]. 

In any ease of late origin of the subclavian, its mual course towards the 
right side of the neck is to cross obliquely in front of the vertebral column 
and behind the oesophagus. There would seem to be bwt one accurately 
recorded ease, in which this artery, arisitig from the last part of the %ortic 
arch, passed between the oesophagus and the trachea [op. cit. p. 154, and 
plate 20, fig, 7], 

The fc/l subclavian very seldom arises in common with another vessel; it 
has, however, been found in a few eases conjoined witli the left carotid 
[plate 7, figs. 4 and 5]. When the aorta arches to the right side, the inno¬ 
minate, if present, exists on the left side, and the left subclavian springs 
from it. Independently of such cases, the connexion between the left sub¬ 
clavian and left carotid is of extremely rare occurrence. One of the very 
few exaftiples which have been observed is represented in [plate 6, fig. 9]. 

It is an interesting fact, that although in cases of transportation of the 
aorta, the left subclavian artery generally arises, as is usual on the right side, 
from an innominate trunk, it has also been observed to assume another 
arrangement occasionally presented as an unusual condition by the artery of 
the right side, viz., to be given off as the lust of the branches derived from 
the arch of the aorta. In this ease it crosses obliquely over the front of the 
vertebral column toward the left side of the neck. 
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The left subclavian artery has been observed in the foetus to arise from the arises fr. 
ductus arteriosus [plate 20, figs. 10, 11]; and in the adult from a conical ductus 
dilatation or pouch, which is connected with the cord formed by the obliterated 
portion of the “ arterial canal.” This pouch, which has been met with also fr. a pouch, 
in connexion with the origin of the right subclavian when that vessel is de- 
^'l^hed from the innominate, appears to he formed by a part of the canalis ar- 
tciipsus, which continues pervious in consequence of the subclavian artery 
aris|nj[:from it. A similar pouch, but of much smaller size, is sometimes 
seen attachment of the ductus arteriosus to the aorta, without having 

any connected with it. [Sec op. cit. p. 157, and plate 6], 

affecting both subclavian arteries .—The height to which these Height of 
vcssffl^Ply'reach in the neck is liable to variation to some extent. Most subcl.ivian 
pc m artery crosses the neck a little higher than the clavicle, but it , 

is sorranbies' placed as high as an inch or even an inch and a half above the 
lovidt^ijiat bone. The greater extent of elevation above the clavicle, how- 
ev(iSl$^^pccially seen in the artery of the right side [plate 2, figs. 2 and 3]. 

KoirwSd then the kubclavian artery perforates the amerior scalenus muscle passes 
21, figs. 1, 2j; and in a few rare cases it was altogether in front of the through 
imjscle [fig. 3], and was at the same time close to the subclavian vein. That 
vein has al^ been seen to pass with the artery behind tbe scalenus muscle, 
muscle. 
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BRANCHES OF THE SUBCLAVIAN ARTERIES, CONSIDEREP 
WITH REFERENCE TO THE TRUNK. 

The branches of the subclavian artery are so large and numer¬ 
ous ill proportion to the length of the vessel from which they 
spring, that tljjeir number, and the place of their origin, are im- 
portuint considerations in the anatomical history of the artery 
itself, in consequence of the influence their position would have 
in determining the point best suited for the application of a 
ligature in a surgical operation. 

Four branches usually arise from each subclavian artery. Of 
these, three generally spring together from the first division of 
the artery (namely, the vertebral, the internal mammary, and the 
thyroid axis,) and one from the second division, viz. the supe¬ 
rior intercostal, to which may be added a small spinal branch. 
On file left side, the second division has usually no branch, the 
superior intercostal arising most frequently to the inner side of 
the scalenus muscle. The third part of the artery gives rise to 
no ofl^et,—at least, it so happens in a majority of cases. But 
as considerable variations are found to occur in the position 
and number of the branches, it is necessary to refer more parti¬ 
cularly to those given from each part of the artery in different 
cases, reserving the details respecting each branch for the descrip¬ 
tion which will be given of them individually. 

As the first part of the left subclavian artery does not admit 
tied in a surgical operation, the position of its branches has little ihtcn^ln'i 
practical point of view. It will he enough to say that the branches genera^ 
arise close together at the inner side of the anterior scalenus muscle. ' ^ 

On the right side also, the branches occupy usually the same position 
in regard to the scalenus muscle; and in consequence of this part being ac¬ 
cessible in an operation for aneurism, it is desirable to deteilrah^’^e or¬ 
dinary distance between the commencement of the artery «{|iliif|^ beareBt 
branches. : 

In a majority of many observations the interval measured: #din half 
an inch to an inch; in a smaller number, more than one inch pot ex¬ 
ceeding an inch and a half. The space seldom varied from these limits; but 
in a few instances it was found to be less than half an inch, and it amot^ed, 
in one case only, to an inch and three-quarters, • . 

It occasionally happens that, instead of the three branches arising close 
together, ofte is shifted inwards from the accustomed position [plate 21, 
figs. 9,10]. In a very few cases the branches were seen to arise at interv^^, 
being, as it were, dispersed over the first part of the artery [plate 
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fig. 6].' Lastly, one or more of the branches have been (very unfrcqucntly 
however) moved outwards to another division of the subclavian [plbte 21^ 
figs. 6, 7]. 

The second portion of the subclavian artery was found in about two-thirds 
of a large number of cases (upwards of two hundred and sixty) to give 
origin to only a single branch, which was usually the common trunk of the 
superior intercostal and deep cervical arteries. In the romaining third of 
the total number of cases examined, this part of the subclavian artei^ was, 
in most instances, quite destitute of branches, and this occurred more fre¬ 
quently on the left than on the right side. In some few cases, two and even 
three branches arose from it [plate 21, fig. 6]. 

As regards the third part of the artery: in more than half of upwards of 
two hundred and sixty cases, it furnished no branch whatever [plate 3]; in 
less than half, it gave origin to a single branch, which was usually the pos¬ 
terior scapular artery [plate 16]. A few examples occurred of two, and 
much more rarely of three branches, arising from this part of the vessel 
[plate 21, figs. 7, 8,10]. 
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SURGICAL ANATOMY OF THE SUBCLAVIAN ARTERIES. 

The subclavian artery is so deeply placed, its connexions with important Difficulties 
parts are so intimate and varied, and the branches are so large in proportion to opera- 
the length of the trunk, that operations on this vessel present, in most cases, ” 
considerable difficulties to the surgeon. Bnt the difficulties, it will be found, 
vary in different cases. 

The last dirision of the artery, that beyond the anterior scalenus muscle. Third part 
is the part which is most favourably circumstanced for the application of a ^ 

in the cases in which such an operation is most frequently called for opera- 
i^^'iaMjely, aneurism affecting the artery in the axilla. This part is pre- tion. 
fij^ble pbiefly because the vessel is here nearest to the surface and most 
remo^ fijpm the origin of the large branches. But though the subclavian Difficulty 
artery.app^s to be easy of access above the clavicle, while the parts are 
in thd^/ni^Qral position, it is to be remembered that when an aneu- ofclavfcle. 
rism>qxiiB)iji the axilla, the clavicle may be so much elevated in con- 
sequen^fj^ the presence of the tumour, as to be placed in front of the 
vessel, ioi^ven above it. In such circumstances, the artery lies at a great 
dep{li,t^|f^ke same time that the structures in front and behind it (the cla- 
vicle.:pa i^^ one hand, the vertebrae with the muscles covering them on the 
oth#J|P^^i): cannot, in any degree, be drawn asunder to facilitate the steps 
of ilj^t^ration. It is when the outer part of the clavicle is thus raised Inference 
tW ordinary horizontal position, that the height to which the artery fr. height 
above the bone becomes a point of importance. In most cases it 
happens that a portion of the artery is a short distance (about an inch) 
above the clavicle [plate 3]; but occasionally, as before mentioned (p. 601) 
ft rises much higher [plate 20, fig. 3] ; or it may be lower than usual, lying 
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close behind the hone [fig. 2]. If, in a case rendering the operation ncees- 
sary, the clavicle should ho unusually raised, the accessibility of the vessel in 
the neck will differ in these several conditions. In one, the artcry'«ould be 
arrived at only by proceeding from above downwards behind the bone j in 
another, a part of it would still be higher than the bone. This will serve, 
in part at least, to account for differences in the time which the operation for 
tying the subclawan artery has occupied in the hands of different surgeons, 
and A'cn in the liands of the same surgeon in different cases.* 

The principal facts bearing on the actual performance of an operation 
on the third part of the subclavian artery, will now be briefly recalled. The 
most prominent or convex part of the clavicle, the part of the bone opposite 
which the vessel lies, will serve as a guide for the middle of the first incision, 
which is to be made a little above the clavicle, and parallel with it. If, 
(after noting with the eye, or marking on the surface the line at which it is 
desired to make tlie incision,) the integument be drawn downwards over the 
clavicle, the parts covering the bone may be divided with freedom. 

With the integument, the platysma and several nerves ore divided in this 
incision, but no vessel is endangered, except in diose rare cases in which the 
cephalic vein or the external jugular crosses over the clavicle [plate 25, 
figs. 4, 5]. It will, in most cases, be an advantage to add a short vertical 
inci.sion, directed downwards to the middle of the horizontal one. Should 
tib|p sterno-mastoid muscle be broad at its lower end, or should the interval 
bMween that muscle and the trapezius be insufficient for the further steps of 
the operation, a portion of the former muscle, or even of both muscles, 
must be divided [jdatc 25, fig. 7]. 

The external jugular vein next presents itself with the veins joining 
it from the shoulder, and, as this vein is usually over the artery, it must be 
held aside, or it may bo necessary to divide it. If divided, the lower end of 
the vessel reqiiires the application of a ligature as well as the upper one, in 
consequence of the reflux of blood from the subclavian vein. Tbfl^ino- 
hyoid muscle will be turned aside if necessary; and now must be deter¬ 
mined \he exact position at which the artery is to be sought by division of 
the deeper fascite. If the clavicle has its usual horizontal direction, the 
slight prominence on the first rib is the best guide to the vessel, where 

• This statement will be illustrated by reference to twwJ .MCsHiwhich 
occurred at nearly the same time in the practice of The saiiie')im$di^' In 
March, 1819, M. Dupuytren tied the subclavian artery for aiwiary aneii 
rism and the result was in all respects favourable.—See ** IjC^ds orales,” 
&c., t. iv.; and M. Marx in “ Repert. general d’anatomic,” 

Two or three weeks afterwards tlic same surgeon being engag^ fllJ^f(Htn- 
ing an operation of the same kind, was compelled to disconunt^^if'f^.a time 
in consequence of the sufferings of the patient, and an hour and forty-l^ht 
minutes elapsed before the operation was concluded. T^e patient died^ 
hmmorrhage in four days ; and, on examination after death, it vras 
that the artery had been perforated with the aneurism needle. One of the 
large nerves, and half the artery, had been included in the ligature. This 
case is reported by Dr. Rutherford, R.N., who was present at me operation^ 
in “ Edinburgh Med. and Surg. Journal,” vol. xvi. 1820. ^ 
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it rests on the rib. The brachitil nerves arc here, it is to be remembered, 
close to the vessel,—so much so, that the ligature has in several cas<ft been 
passed in the first instance round one of them instead of the artery. But if, 
in consequence of the disease rendering the operation necessary, the outer 
end of the clavicle is much raised, then it will, in many cases, be more easy 
to place the ligature on the artery above the insertion of the scalenus muscle, 
or even behind that muscle. Above the tubercle on the firstsrib, the situation 
of the vessel may be ascertained by means of the brachial nerves ait€ the 
scalenus muscle ; and, before the membrane covering them is divided, the 
position of these structures may be ascertained by the difference they offer 
to the touch. The cord-like nerves and the smooth flat muscle may thus 
be readily distinguished. At the same time the influence of pressure at a 
particular point, in controlling the pulsation in the aneurism, will, in this, 
as in other operations on the arteries, assist the surgeon. 

Before concluding the remarks on the third division of the artery, it should 
be mentioned that the suprascapular or transverse cervical artery may be met 
with in fhe operation, which in other cases may be complicated by the oc¬ 
currence of a branch, or, however rarely, of branches taking rise beyond the 
scalenus muscle. 

The second division of the subclavian artery is the part which rises highest 
in the neck, and on this account it may be advantageously selected for the 
application of a ligature when the vessel is difficult of access beyond the 
muscle. The chief objection to operating on the artery in this situation 
arises from the contiguity of the large branches. Care is necessary in divi¬ 
ding the scalenus muscle to avoid the phrenic nerve and the internal jugular 
vein. Moreover, the fact of the entire of the subclavian artery being in api)o- 
sition with the pleura, except where it rests on the rib, must be borne in mind. 

Some difficulty may arise from a change in the position of the artery, as 
when it lies between the fibres of the anterior scalenus, or when it is in front 
of that muscle; but such cases are of very rare occurrence, and the know- 
ledg« of the fact that the vessel may be thus displaced will assist the sur¬ 
geon in the event of difficulty arising from this cause. 

B^ore if' reaches the scalenus muscle the left subclavian artery [plate 2], 
may be said to be inaccessible for the application of a ligature, in conse- 
quence^f-^ra’depth’and its close connexion with the lung and other struc¬ 
tures .gftl^^ted to create difficulty in an operation, among which may be 
mend'bhe%j,^. internal jugular and left innominate veins. To the diffi¬ 
culties resulting from the manner of its connexion with the parts now named, 
must b^ added the danger of performing an operation in the neighbour¬ 
hood large branches. 

Cfc ilje ji^ht side, though deeply placed and closely connected with im- 
poiWd |»rt8, the first division of the subclavian artery ifiay be tied without 
extreme dijficulty. But inasmuch as the length of the vessel, between its 
thiree large branches on the one hand and the common carotid o» the other, 
oi^narily measures no more than an inch, and often less, there is little like¬ 
lihood of the operation in question being successfully performed in any case; 
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and the probability of success must be held to be still further diminished wjieii 
it is cAnsidcred that the length of the free part of the artery is sometiili^’ 
lessened by one of the large branelies arising nearer than usual to its com¬ 
mencement. 

In order to jdaec a ligature on the ])ortion of the right subclavian artery 
here referred to, it is necessary to divide by horizontal incisions the three 
muscles whicli corer it, together with the layers of fascia between and beneath 
them‘■[plate 17, fig. 1]. While the muscles are being divided, a branch of 
the suprascapular artery will probably require to be secured [plate 16]. The 
position of the inner end of the clavicle and of the trachea, and the effect of 
pressure with the finger on the circulation in the aneurism or in the limb, 
will assist the surgeon in finding the artery without dissecting the surrounding 
parts to an unnecessary and injurious extent —a precaution of importance in 
all cases. In the further steps of the operation, the exact position of the inter¬ 
nal jugular vein, the vagus nerve, and the pleura, arc to be well remembered. 

The right subclavian artery is occasionally somewhat more deejily placed 
than usual in the first part of its course; and this occurs when it* springs 
from the left side of the arch, or, more frequently, when it separates from 
the innominate behind the carotid [plate 20, fig. 4]. The advantage of a 
knowledge of this fact 1 had an opportunity of putting to the test in an 
operation for aneurism at which I assisted a few years ago. With the 
fact itself, I was made acquainted by the case which is drawn in the work on 
“ Arteries,” j)late 20, fig. 4. The same arrangement of the vessels has since 
repeatedly come under my observation. 


BRANCHES OF THE SUBCLAVIAN ARTERIES. 

The three large branches which arise from the first part of 
the subclavian artery spring from the parent trunk very close 
to each other, and arc deeply seated at their origin under ^ 
of the internal jugular vein [plates 2 and 16]. They 
however, from different sides of the parent vessel, pursuei dif^ 
ferent directions, and are distributed to remotely separate parts. 
Thus, one (vertebral) springs from the upper and back of the 
subclavian, and ascends in the neck to reach the interior, the 
skull ; another (internal mammary) proceeds firon^ itlM lover or 
under side of the vessel, and descends into the fore pert of the 
chest and abdomen ; whilst the third {thyroid arises from . 
the fore part of the artery, and divides into three branches, one of 
which (inferior thyroid) is distributed in the fore part^ the neck, 
whilst the other, two (suprascapular and transverse corvical) pass 
outwards across the neck to the shoulder. Lastlyi from the se¬ 
cond par]; of the subclavian artery, two other branches arise by;a 
common trunk; of which one (deep cervical) passes upwards be¬ 
hind the neck, and the other (superior intercostal) descends into 
the back part of the thorax. 
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VERTEBRAL ARTERY. 

The vertebral artery^ whicli is usually the first and largest Vertebral 
branch of the subclavian, passes upwards through the foramina 
in the transverse processes of the cervical vertebsro ; and after a course; 
winding course enters the skull through the foramen ma^um, 
and terminates in front of the medulla oblongata, by uniting 
with the corresponding vessel of the opposite side, to form the 
basilar artery. The singular course of this vessel thus generally 
indicated, requires a more precise examination. 

Arising from the upper and back part of the subclavian, enters 
the vertebral artery passes upwards and a little backwards, and 
enters the foramen in the base of the transverse process of the vertebra; 
sixth cervical vertebra—not unfrequently of some higher ver¬ 
tebra. The vessel then ascends in a vertical direction along the 
canal formed by the scries of foramina in the transverse processes 
of the vertebrae, as far as to the upper border of the axis ; here, 
in consequence of the greater width of the atlas, it inclines out- Curves 
wards to the foramen in the root of the transverse process of and'a.’ds"* 
that bone. Having passed through this foramen, the artery and 
alters its direction and winds backwards behind the articulating ‘’"I''**®'’ 
process of the atlas, resting in the shallow groove on the posterior 
arch of the vertebra. After piercing the ligament (posterior enters 
. occipito-atloidean) connecting the atlas to the occiput, and also 
■^ihe dura mater, it enters the skull through the foramen magnum i'd" skull; 
of the occipital bone, and finally, proceeding upwards and for¬ 
wards, turns round the side of the medulla oblongata, and con- both 
verging towards the corresponding vessel of the opposite side, 
unites with it opposite the lower border of the pons Varolii, to 
form the basilar artery. 

As it is directed upwards from its origin towards the spine. Connexions 
the vertebral artery lies behind the internal jugular vein, and on 
approaching the vertebrae passes between the longus colli, and ' 

the scalenus anticus muscle. On the left side, the thoracic duct 
crosses itt front of the vessel from within outwards. 

• Whifet within the canal formed by the foramina of the cervical 
veitetw®, it is accompanied by a plexus of the sympathetic nerves 
ttbid by the vertebral vein, which is before it. Here the artery 
is placed between the inter-transverse muscles in the intervals 

■ 2 h 2 
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VERTEBRAL ARTERY: BRANCHES. 
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between the bones, and is crossed behind by the cervical nerves 
as they emerge from the intervertebral foramina. The first and 
second nerves have peculiar positions in relation to this artery, an 
account of which will be found in the description of these nerves. 

In the interval between the atlas and the occipital bone the 
vertebral artery, is covered by the superior oblique, complexus, 
and i^ctus-posticus major muscles. Within the skull, it turns 
round the side of the medulla oblongata between the origin of 
the ninth cranial nerve, and the anterior root of the suboc- 
cipital, and then lies between the anterior surface of the medulla 
and the basilar process of the occipital bone. 

Peculiarities irf the vertebral artery .—There i.s no recorded instance of the 
origin of this vessel being transferred from the first part of the suhclavinn 
artery to the parts situated beneath and beyond the scalenus muscle.' 

On the right side, the origin of the vertebral artery in some cases ap¬ 
proaches more nearly to the commencement of the subclavian than usual 
[plate 21, fig. 10]. The right vertebral has also been seen to arise from the 
common carotid of the same side, and in the examples of this peculiarity 
which have been observed, the right subclavian artery was given as a sepa¬ 
rate vessel from the aorta [plate 6, fig. 13]. The change in the subclavian 
artery is, however, far from being necessarily, or even generally, accom¬ 
panied by an alteration in the place of origin of the vertebral [plate 20, fig. 
6]. Lastly, the right vertebral artery has been observed, but only in two in¬ 
stances, to be a branch of the aorta [plate 7, fig. 13]. 

The left vertebral artery is not unfrequently derived from the aorta [plate 
22], in which case it generally arises between the left carotid and subclAvian 
arteries, but sometimes it is the last of the branches from the arch. ' 

The left vertebral artery, in a few instances, and the right vertebral ia ,- 
one, have been found to arise by more than a single root. In most of 
cases there were two roots, both of which j>rocccded from the subdAViilh 
artery [plate 22, fig. 9], or one from that vessel and one from the noiicC%8. 
7, 8], Whatever their mode of origin, these two parts unite a 

single vessel, either before they enter the canal in the vertebras, one 

of the vessels has passed through the transverse process of one or^fwo verte- 
brsB. An example of three roots to a vertebral artery has been ^aoed on 
record. [See plate 24, fig. 2J. 

Instead of entering the canal formed by the foramina in the transverse 
processes of the cervical vertebrse, through the foramen in the transverse pro¬ 
cess of the sixth vertebra, the vertebral artery of one side not unfrequently 
enters this canal higher up—^through the foramen of the fifth, fourth, or 
third vertebm—or even, according to several anatomists, of the second. On 
the other hand, the vertebral artery has been seen to enter the foramen in 
the transverse process of the seventh vertebra [plate 22, fig. 6]. 
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One of the vertebral arteries often exceeds the other in size. The left 
is said to be the larger vessel more frequently than the right [plate 225 %. !]• 


BHANCHBS OP THE VERTEBBAL ARTERY. 

The branches of the vertebral artery are numerous. Some 
small ones are given off in the neck, and others of greater size 
within the skull. 

a. Cervical braticfics. —In the neck, the vertebral artery sends off at dif¬ 
ferent points of its course several small branches named spinal arteries. 
Each of these entering the spinal canal through an intervertebral foramen 
divides into two branches, of which one passes along the roots of the spinal 
nerves, assists in supplying the spinal cord and its membranes, and anas¬ 
tomoses with the other spinal arteries; whilst the other branch ramifies on 
the bal-k part of the bodies of the vertebrse in the same manner as similar 
branches derived from the intercostal and lumbar arteries, which will be 
hereafter described [plate 87, fig. 3]. 

The vertebral artery also gives muscular branches of variable size to the 
deep-seated cervical muscles. 

b. Cranial branches. —The posterior meningeal is a small branch which 
arises opposite to the foramen magnum, and ramifies between the dura mater 
and the bone in the occipital fossae and upon the falx ccrebelli. There arc 
sometimes two of these small vessels. 

The posterior spinal, fig. 138, m, [plate 87, fig 1], arising at an obtuse angle 
from the vertebral, inclines backwards round the medulla oblongata to reach 
the back part of the spinal cord, along which, aided by reinforcements from 
sniall arteries which ascend upon the cervical and dorsal nerves throtigh the 
intervertebral foramina, it may be traced, lying behind the roots of the 
nerves, as a minute tortuous vessel, or rather a series of little inosculating 
vessels, as far as the second lumbar vertebra, where it terminates 'in rami- 
fications on the cauda equina. Some of its branches tun upon the cord around 
the roots of the nerves, whilst others maintain frequent transverse commu¬ 
nications with similar branches from the vessel of the opposite side. 

The anterior spinal artery, n, [plate 87, fig. 2] somewhat larger than the 
preceding, arises near the end of the vertebral artery, and descends obliquely 
in front of the medulla oblongata. Immediately below the foramen magnum, 
it unites with the corresponding vessel of the opposite side, so as to form a 
single trunk, which descends a sliort distance only along the middle line in 
front of the spinal cord, forming the upper part or commencement of the an¬ 
terior median artery of the cord. This anterior spinal branch of the vertebral 
artery supplies therefore only the upper part of the cord, the greater part 
being provided with a series of small arteries, which are deriv^ in the neck 
from the vertebral end inferior thyroid arteries, in the back from the inter¬ 
costal, and below this from the lumbar, ilio-lumbar, and lateral sacral arte- 
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lies. These small vessels enter the spinal canal at irregular intervals through 
the intA’-vertebral foramina, and reaching the anterior surface of the cord 
by passing along the roots of the nerves, communicate with ealSh other along 
the middle line by means of ascending and descending branches ; so that, by 
a succession of anastomoses, a very slender single vessel, but of varying 
thickness, named the anterior median artery, appears to extend from one 
end to the other,of the cord. This vessel, or chain of inosculating ves¬ 
sels, is- placed beneath the pia mater along the anterior median fissure of 
the spinal cord. Its numerous branches supply the pia mater and the sub¬ 
stance of the cord—some entering its anterior median fissure. At the lower 
end of the cord it sends branches downwards on the cauda equina. 

On a part of the s])inal cord near the lower end, and in front of the pos¬ 
terior roots of the nerves, may be fouitd another small artery, about equal in 
size to the anterior spinal. 

Tlie inferior cerebellar artery (profunda cercbelli,—Haller), the largest of 
the blanches of the vertebral, arises near the pons, and sometimes from the 
basilar artery; it turns backwards and outwards, between the hypoi glossal 
and pncumo-gastric nerves, over the restiform body, and near the side of the 
opening of the fourth ventricle to reach the under surface of the cerebellum. 
Here, running backwards between the inferior vermiform process and the 
hemisphere, it divides into two branches, one of which continues backwards 
to tlie notch between the two hemispheres of the cerebellum; whilst 
the other, turning outwards, ramifies on the under surface of the cerebellum 
as far as its outer border, over which the ultimate divisions of each branch 
anastomose with those of the superior cerebellar arteries. This artery partly 
supplies the hemisphere and the vermiform process, and gives branches to 
tlic choroid plexus of the fourth ventricle. 

The basilar artery, fig. 138, h, [plate 87, fig. 2,] the single 
trunk, formed by the junction of the right and left vertetnnls 
in the ^middle line, is so named from its lying on the basilar 
process of the occipital bone. It extends from the posterior 
to the anterior border of the pons Varolii, beneath the®median 
groove of which it lies, under cover of the arachnoid. The 
length of this artery is therefore about equal tp the breadth 
of the pons, at the anterior border of which it divides into two 
terminal branches, the posterior arteries of the cerebrum. 


HRANCHBS OF THE BASll/AR ARTERY. 

The basilar artery supplies many small branches to the substance of the 
pons. On e^ch side it also gives several transverse branches, one of which 
accompanies the acoustic nerve into the internal auditory meatus and laby¬ 
rinth of the car, and another of more considerable size, the anterior cere- 
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bdUir artery (cerebclli inferior anterior), which pusses backwards along 
the fore part of the crus cercbelli to the anterior part of the under siifface of 
the ccrcbellu*. 

The superior cerebellar artery, fig. 138,—The superior arteries of the cere¬ 
bellum arise so close to the bifureation of the basilar, that this artery is 
described by several anatomists as divkling into four branebes. Each one 
turns backwards and outwards immediately behind the third nerve, and en¬ 
tering the groove between the pons Varolii and the crus cerebri, turnaround 
the latter, close to the fourth nerve, to reach the upper surface of the cere¬ 
bellum, where it divides into branebes. Of these some extend outwards, 
and one or more backwards along the su 2 )erior vermiform process, to reach 
the circumference of the cerebellum, where they anastomose with the 
branches of tlie inferior cerebellar arteries : other branebes run inwards to 
su])ply the vermiform process and valve of Vieussens, and in part the velum 
interpositum—an extension of the pia mater into the interior of the brain. 

The posterior cerebral artery, p, (posterior aut profunda cerebri,—Haller), 
is larg(jr than the preceding vessel, and is separated from it at its origin 
by the third nerve, which comes forward between the two vessels. It turns 
backwards round the crus cerebri, at first parallel with the last-named vessel, 
.and then runs outwards and upwards on the under surface of the posterior 
lobe of the cerebrum, passing near the ])osterior extremity of the corpus 
callosum. It divides beneath the posterior lobe, into many branebes, which 
ramify upon its under, inner or median, and outer surfaces, and anastomose 
with the other cerebral arteries. Immediately after its origin, the posterior 
cerebral artery gives off numerous small parallel branches, which perforate 
the substance of the brain between its crura, at the point which is called 
from this circumstance the posterior perforated spot (locus perforatu.s). As 
it turns backwards, a short distance from its origin, this artery is joined by 
the posterior communicating artery, or communicating artery of Willis, a 
brunch of the internal carotid, and in this way contributes as already de¬ 
scribed (p. 495) to form the circle of Willis. Lastly, the posterior cerebral 
gives origin to a ^all branch, the posterior choroid (choroidca jMjstcrior) 
which arises from it soon after its junction with the communicating 
artery, turns backwards over the crus cerebri and the tubcrcula quadri- 
gemina, supplying these with branches and ending in the velum iiiter- 
posituni and choroid plexus, which enter the interior of the brain beneath 
the corpus callosum. 

Peculiarities of the branches of the vertebral artery .—In the neck, the 
vertebral artery has been found, though very rarely, to give branches which 
are usually derived from the subclavian, as the superior intercostal and the 
inferior thyroid [plate 22, figs..6, 6]. 

In two instances, the septum, formed by the juxta-position of the vertebral 
arteries Behind the basilar, has been observed by Dr. Davy* to be perforated 
by an opening ns large as a probe. Not unfrequeiitly the interior of the 
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basilar artery itself is traversed by a fibrous band, which is attached to the 
sides the vessel. This band varies in situation and dimensions, and is 
considered by Dr. Davy to be congenital, and not the result dt disease. 

In one instance the basilar artery was joined by a large branch of the in¬ 
ternal carotid {ante p. 496). 

The posterior cerebral artery is occasionally given off on one side from 
the internal carotid artery [plate 87, fig. 4]. Sometimes a small “aber¬ 
rant ”, branch is connected with the side of the basilar. Lastly, the basilar 
artery has been found to be perforated by a small foramen, owing to a partial 
fiasuring of the vessel, along the median line [fig. 8]. 

THYROID AXIS. 

Thyroid axis (inferior thyroid artery: thyreoidea inferior ar- 
tcria,—Haller).—The name “ axis” is applied to this artery be¬ 
cause immediately after its origin it divides into branches, which 
diverge in different directions, viz. the inferior or ascending 
thyroid, the transveree cervical, and the suprascapular. The 
thyroid axis springs from the fore part of the subclavian artery, 
close to the inner side of the anterior scalenus muscle. It is a 
short thick trunk, and usually divides a line or two from its 
origin into the branches above named. 

Peculiarities of the thyroid axis .—Exceptions to the regular place of origin 
of the thyroid axis at the inner side of the scalenus muscle are very rare. 
The vessel has, in two cases, been found to arise beyond that muscle. 

Sometimes the thyroid axis is associated at its origin with another branch. 
Thus, it gave origin to the internal mammary in about one case in twenty ; 
and once only, in nearly three hundred cases, to the vertebral; once lo tlie 
superior intercostal, and once to the profunda cervicis. 

The deviations from the ordinary arrangement of the branches of the thy¬ 
roid artery, will be examined under each branch. 

The inferior thyroid artery (ramus thyreoidem thyreoideus, 
—Haller.)—This name is by most authorities applied to the 
common trunk here recognised as the axis. The artery [plate 16] 
passes directly upwards resting on the longus colli muscle, and, 
after a short course, bends inwards and downwards, behind the 
sheath of the large cervical vessels, and also behind the sympa¬ 
thetic nerve (the middle cervical ganglion of which, when 
present, often rests upon the vessel). The artery noty makes 
another curve in the opposite direction to the former one, and is 
distributed to the under surface of the thyroid body. Its branches 
communicate freely with those of the superior thyroid artery (an 
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offset from the external carotid), and with the corresponding body, 
artery of the other side. 

The inferior thyroid artery usually supplies a laryngeal Small 
branch of irregular size, which ascends on the trachea to the 
back of the larynx, and is distributed to the muscles and mu¬ 
cous membrane in that situation. It also gives off tracheal 
branches which ramify over the trachea, upon wliich they«anas- 
tomose below with the bronchial arteries. Other small branches 
are supplied to the oesophagus, and one or more descend upon 
the trachea into the chest. 


Peculiarities .—The inferior thyroid artery occasionally arises ns an inde¬ 
pendent branch—generally from the subelavian artery [plate 21], and, rarely 
from the common carotid [plate 12, fig. 4] or the vertebral [plate 22, fig. G], 
Tliis artery is often smaller than usual, or it may be entirely wanting, on 
one or .both sides,—the deficiencies being generally compensated for by an 
enlargement of one or both superior thyroid arteries [plate 23, fig. 3]. On 
the contrary, one or both inferior thyroid arteries are sometimes larger than 
.usual when the superior arteries are small [fig. 2]. Instances have occurred— 
very rarely, however, — of the presence of two inferior thyroid arteries 
one passing over the common carotid artery [plate 23, fig. 11]. 

In this place may be noticed, in connexion with the f)eculiarities of the 
inferior thyroid arteries, that there is sometimes found an additional artery 
for the thyroid body, which has been named the lowest thyroid artery (thy- 
roidea ima, of Neubauer and Erdmann). This artery usually arises from the 
innominate trunk, [plate 23, figs. 7, 8, 9,] but in rare instances has been 
observed to come from the right common carotid artery [fig. 10], or from 
the aorta itself [plate 7, fig. 9]. It is of very different size, in different 
cases, and compensates in various degrees for deficiencies or absence of the 
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other thyroid arteries [plate 23, figs. 7, 8, 9]. This unusual thyroid artery takes place 
aseends to its destination in front of the trachea, and its existence would of other 
therefore complicate the operation of tracheotomy. artenes. 


The uscetw/mg ceratcfll artery (ramus tbyreoidese adscendens,—Haller). At AocenUiug 
the point where the inferior thyroid, changing its direction, turns inwards cervical 
behind the carotid artery, a small branch thus named arises from it and > 


proceeds upwards, close to the phrenic nerve, on the line of separation 
between the scalenus anticus and rectus anticus major, giving branches (mus- supplies 
cular) to these muscles, and a few which pass transversely outwards across uJuscles 
the neck. These muscular branches communicate with others sent outwards 
from the vertebral artery. To the spinal canal the ascending cervical artery 
sends one or two branches (^inul branches) which enter the intervertebral 


foramina along the icervical nerves, and assist in supplying the bodies of the 


vertebra, the spinal cord, and its membranes [plate 87]. 

Peculiarilies .—The ascending cervical artery is ocoasionally*derived from Peculiar, 
the subclavian artery [plate 21, fig. 6] or from one of the branches of that 
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vessel, as from the transverse cervical, or the supra scapular, or from the 
trunk foirinion to those two arteries. 

It is sometimes much larger than usual, and takes the place of the oc_ 
cipital artery, a branch of the external carotid [jdatc il4, fig. 3], A 
branch of the ascending cervical not unfrcquently compensates for a small 
profunda ccrvicis artery [plate 25, fig. 3]. 

SUPRASCAPULAR ARTERY. 

Tlie suprascapular artery (ramus transversus scapularis,— 
Haller), a smaller vessel than the succeeding branch, the trans¬ 
verse cervical, arises almost constantly from the thyroid axis, and 
runs from within outwards deeply at the root of the neck 
[plate 16]. At first it descends obliquely towards the clavi¬ 
cle, resting upon the scalenus anticus, and covered by the sterno- 
niastoid muscle ; then crosses the subclavian artery, and con- 
tin ues transv ersely outwards behindrand-a»«!¥r^.-vrt^v the clavi- 

^^IT'and * subefa^r muscle, and below the posterior belly of the 
omo-hyoid muscle. At the outer side of the neck, this artery' 
approaches the upper margin of the scapula; and here, under 
cover of the trapezius muscle, it runs downwards with the 
suprascapular nerve towards the notch at the root of the cora¬ 
coid process in the upper border of the scapula. At this 
point the nerve usually passes beneath the ligament stretch¬ 
ed across the notch, whilst the artery turns over it to enter 
the supraspinous fossa ; where, lying close to the bone, it gives 
off branches which ramify in the supraspinous fossa, l?eiieath 
the supraspinatus muscle, and sends a small communicating 
branch into the subscapular fossa. 

Peculiarities .—The suprascapular artery has in some cases been observed 
to spring directly from the subclavian, or to arise from that vessel by a 
common trunk with the transverse cervical, or more rarely with the inter¬ 
nal mammary [plate 24, fig. 6]. It has been even found to Jffoeeed from 
the axillary artery, [fig. 7], and from the subscapular branch of that vessel 
[plate 25, fig. 1]. 

Branches .—At the root of the neck, whilst under cover of 
the stemo-mastoid, the suprascapular artery gives oflT a small 
branch which runs inwards through the attachment of that 
muscle, and supplies it. In its course across the neck, the 
artery sends small unnamed branches to the adjacent muscles. 

It also gives a supra-acromud branch, which passes obliquely downwards 
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through the attachment of the trapezius to reach the cutaneous surface of.the 
acromion, on which it ramifies, anastomosing witii offsets from the aqcomial 
thoracic arterj’. 

As the artery passes over the notch of the scapula, a small branch arises in subscap. 
from it, and turns forwards over the neck of the bone to enter the subscapu- 5 
lar fossa, where it ramifies beneath the subscapular muscle, and anastomoses 
with the posterior scapular and subscapular arteries [plate 29, fig. 2]. After on dorsum 
having given off this branch, the artery enters the supraspinous fos^ and scapulas, 
ramifies between the bone and the supraspinatus musele, to which it is 
chiefly distributed [plate 19]. 

The suprascapular artery also supplies branches to the bone and to the infra- 
shouldcr-joint; and sends downwards a communicating branch, which de- spinous br. 
scends close upon the neck of the scapula, between the glenoid cavity and 
the spine of that bone and beneath the acromion process, in order to reach 
the infraspinous fossa, and join with the dorsal branch of the subscapular 
artery. 

TRANSVERSE CERVICAL ARTERY. 

The transverse cervical artery^ the third branch of the thy- Transverse 
roid axis, passes outwards a short distance above the clavicle, and 
therefore higher than the suprascapular artery. It crosses over 
the scaleni muscles, and the brachial nerves,—sometimes passing 
through the divisions of the latter. Beneath the anterior margin 
of the trapezius, and near the outer edge of the levator anguli 
scapula?, it divides into two branches, the superficial cervical, and division 
the posterior scapular. The transverse cervical artery lies deeply 
in its entire course; being covered by (besides the platysma 
and the fascia) the sterno-mastoid, the orao-hyoid, and the 
trapezius muscles. Its terminal branches are the two fol¬ 
lowing :— 

The superficial cervical (superficialis ccrvicis) ascends beneath the anterior 
border of the trapezius, and distributes branches to the trapezius, levator Superficial 
anguli scapulee, and sterao-mastoid muscles, as well as to the cervical glands cervical, 
and the integuments in the interval between those muscles. 

The descending or posterior scapular branch, fig. 140, b, which may be 
considered the continuation of the transverse cervical, passes backwards to Posterior 
the posterior angle of the scapula under cover of the levator anguli scapulae, 
and then changing its direction, runs downwards beneath the rhomboidei 
muscles and the base of the scapula, as far as the inferior angle of that bone. 

It anastomoses freely on both sides of the scapula with the divisions of the 
suprascapular and the subscapular arteries; and supplies branches to the 
rhomboidei, serratus magnus, and latissimus dorsi, communicating at the 
same time with the posterior muscular branches of some of thff intercostal 
arteries [pi. 19, 29]. 
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PECULIARITIES IN THE TRANSVERSE CERVICAL ARTERY, 

AND ITS BRANCHES.. 

I'hc frequent varieties which occur in the arrangement of the transverse 
cervical artery and its two branches, have occasioned them to be very differ¬ 
ently described tfnd named by different anatomists. 

The condition above noticed is that most commonly met with—viz.., tliat 
the transverse cervical ’artery is the tliird branch given off by the thyroid 
axis, and divides near the levator anguli scapulaj into the superficial cervi¬ 
cal and the posterior scapular arteries. 

In a number of cases, however, so great as to have been regarded by some 
as representing the ordinary condition, the superjicial cervical portion of the 
artery only is derived from the thyroid axis, whilst the posterior scapular 
arises as a separate vessel from the snbclaviuu artery, most commonly 
beyond the scalenus muscle [plate 1, and IG]. 

In a third class of cases not nearly so common, the vessel derived from 
the tliyroid axis is very small, and represents only in part the superficial cer¬ 
vical artery ; whilst a large vessel arising from the third part of the subcla¬ 
vian divides near the levator anguli scaimlm into two branches, of which one 
ascends and represents the remaining and larger portion of the superficial 
cervical artery, wliilst the other forms the posterior scapular [plates 3, 19]. 

The transverse cervical artery is sometimes derived directly from the sub¬ 
clavian, or it arises from that vessel in common with the supra scapular, or 
occasionally with that and the internal mammary artery also. When the 
transverse cervical artery arises separately from the subclavian artery, its 
place of origin may be beneath or even beyond that muscle. The transverse 
cervical artery sometimes gives off the ascending cervical. 

When the superficial cervical is separated from the posterior scapular, it 
sometimes arises from other sources than the thyroid axis, as from the 
suprascapular, or the subclaviap. 

The posterior scapular was observed, when derived from the subclavian as 
a separate branch, (a very common arrangement, it will be remembered,) to 
take its origin beyond the scalenus in more than two-thirds of a considerable 
number of cases, and, in less than onc-third, beneath that muscle; in one 
case only did it arise to the inner side of the muscle. 

INTERNAL MAMMARY ARTERY. 

The internal mammary artery, remarkable for its length and 
the number of its branches, arises from the under side of the 
subclavian, opposite to the thyroid axis. It runs forwards and 
downwards behind the clavicle, to reach the inner surface of the 
cartilage of the first rib, lying between it and the sac of the 
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pleura; from this point it inclines a little inwards for a^siiort 
space, and then descends vertically behind the costal cartilages, 
a short distance from the border of the sternum, as far as to the 
interval between the sixth and seventh costal cartilages, where 
the internal mammary artery is considered to end, by dividing 
into two branches. One of the branches into which the artery 
divides (musculo-phrenic) inclines outwards, along the mtrgin 
of the thorax; whilst the other, under the name superior epi¬ 
gastric, continues in the original direction of the trunk, on¬ 
wards to the abdomen. 

Covered at its origin, like the other large branches of the 
subclavian artery, by the internal jugular vein, the internal mam¬ 
mary soon passes behind the subclavian vein, and is crossed in 
front by the phrenic nerve which is between the vein and the 
artery.^^ In the chest it has at first the costal cartilages and the 
internal intercostal muscles before, and the pleura behind; but 
lower down it lies between the cartilages and the triangu¬ 
laris stemi muscle—the muscle separating the vessel from the 
pleura.—This artery has two companion veins, Avhich, how¬ 
ever, are united into a single venous trunk at the upper part of 
the chest. 

Peculiarities .—The internal mammary is occasionally found connected at 
its origin-with the thyroid axis, or with the scapular arteries—these being 
detached from the thyroid. It occasionally springs from the second or third 
part of the subclavian artery (the latter being the more frequent position of 
the two) [plate 21, figs. 6, 7]. The internal mammary is very rarely trans¬ 
ferred away from the subclavian to another artery. The axillary [plate 24, 
fig. 43, the innominate,t and the aorta [plate, 7, fig. 12], have been fdund to 
give origin to it. Of each of the last two changes hut a single example has 
been recorded. 

BRANCHES OF THE INTERNAL MAMMARY ARTERY. 

The branches of this long artery arc numerous, and are 
chiefl^y distributed to the walls of the chest and abdomen. 

The superior phrenic or oomes nervi phrenici, a very slender branch, arises 
high in the chest, and descends with the phrenic nerve (as its name implies), 
between the pleura and the pericardium, to the diaphragm, in which it is 


* The nerye has been observed in front of the vein [plate 26, fig. 6], 
t Erdmann, loc. citat. p. 37. 
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distributed, anastomosing with the other jdirenic branches derived from the 
rausculo-phrenic division of tin? internal mammary artery, and with the 
inferior phrenic arteries wliicli come from the abdominal aorta. 

The mediastinal or thi/iiiic blanches, of very small size, ramify in the cel¬ 
lular tissue of the anterior mediastinum, and supply the remains of the 
thymus body, which, when in full development, receives its principal 
; branches from ^le internal mammary artery. Pericardiac branches are 
giverf off directly to the upper part of the pericardium, the lower part 
of which receives some from the musculo-phrenic division. Branches, 
named sternal, arc also supplied to the triangularis sterni muscle and to both 
surfaces of the sternum. 

Tlic anterior intercostal arteries, two in each space, arise from the internal 
mammary either sejiaratcly or by a trunk common to the two, which soon 
; divides. The arteries pass outwards, at first between the pleura and the in¬ 
ternal intercostal muscles, and afterwards between the two layers of inter¬ 
costal muscles ; they lie one near the upper, and one near the lower rib in 
each of the uppe.r five or six intercostal spaces, and inosculate with' the cor- 
re.sj}onding intercostal branches derived from the aortic intercostals. These 
branches supply the intercostal and pectoral muscles, and give some offsets 
to the mamma and integument. 

The anterior or perforating branches, pass forwards from the internal 
mammary artery through from four to si.x intercostal spaces, and turning 
outwards ramify partly in the ])ectoralis major, and partly in the in¬ 
tegument on the front of the che.5t. Some of these perforating branches 
(those placed nebrest to the organ) supply the mammary gland, and in the 
female they are of comparatively large size, especially during lactation; 
and some offsets ramify on the sternum and on the articulations of that bone 
with the cartilages of the ribs. 

The musndo-phrenie artery, the outer of the two branches into whioh the 
internal, mammary artery divides, inclines <lownwards and outwdrds''behind - 
the cartilages of the false ribs^ perforating the attachment of the diaphragm 
at the eighth or ninth rib, and becoming gradually reduced in size as it 
reaches the last intercostal space. It gives branches backwards into the 
diaphragm ; others, which pass outwards to form the anterior intercostals of 
each .space, and are disposed precisely like those which ore derived higher up 
from the internal mammary itself; and some which desoeirf. into the ab¬ 
dominal muscles. Each of these sets of branches anastomose with those 


derived from other sources and distributed to the same parts. 

Abdominal The superior epigastric artery, the abdominal division of the internal mam- 
branch ; mary, continues in the direction of that artery, and descends behind the 

inosculates ggygntjj costal cartilage to gain the wall of the abdomen, in which it 

lies behind the rectus, between the muscle and its sheath. From this artery, 
branches are furnished to the upper part of the rectus, and anastomose 
with with the ascending ramifications of the epigastric artery, a branch of the ex- 

epigastric ternal iliac. Small vessels are likewise supplied to the broad muscles of the 

belly, and to the skin; some are distributed to the diaphragm, and one 
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wins forwards upon the side and front of the xiphoid cartilage, where it anas¬ 
tomoses with that of the opposite side. 

Unusual branches .—The internal mammary artery occasionally gives 
origin to the supra-scapular [plate 24, fig. G] ; or furnishes a bronchial 
artery [fig. 6]. An unusual branch has also been observed descending 
vertically from the artery at the side of the thorax, and crossing the middle 
of a few of the ribs, on their inner surface, in contact withd^hc pleura. 

SUPERIOR INTERCOSTAL ARTERY. 

The superior intercostal artery generally arises from the 
upper and back part of the subclavian, under the anterior sca¬ 
lenus muscle on the right side and immediately at the inner side 
of the muscle on the left side. Taking its course backwards, it 
speedily gives off the deep cervical branch (profunda cervicis), 
and bonds backwards and downwards in front of the neck of the 
first, or first two ribs, and ends in the first or second intercostal 
space. On the neck of the first rib, the artery is situated on 
the outer side of the first dorsal ganglion of the sympathetic 
nerve. In the first intercostal space the superior intercostal 
artery gives an intercostal branch similar in course and distri¬ 
bution to the aortic intercostals; in the second intercostal space, 
the branch usually joins with one from the first aortic inter¬ 
costal. The intercostal vessel sends backwards a small offset to 
the posterior spinal muscles, and also a small one through the 
corresponding intervertebral foramen to the spinal cord and its 
membranes. 

Peculiarities .—The place of origin of the superior intercostal artery is oc¬ 
casionally moved to the inner side of the scalenus anticus on the right side. 
At the left side it has that position in a majority of cases ; btit is never, as 
far as our observation extends, moved in the opposite direction—to the outer 
side of the muscle. It has been found, very rarely, however, to proceed from 
the vertebral artery, or from the thyroid axis. In a few instances the inter¬ 
costal artery was observed to pass between the necks of one or two ribs and 
the corresponding transverse processes of the dorsal vertebra; and in one 
case, after arising from the vertebral artery, it descended through the fora¬ 
men in the transverse process of the last cervical vertebra, and then con¬ 
tinued, as in the cases just mentioned, between the necks of the ribs and the 
contiguous transverse processes of the vertebrm of the back [plate 22, fig. 6]. 
This intercostal artery is sometimes, though very rarely, wanting. 
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DEEP CERVICAL ARTERY. 

Arises w. The deep cervical branch (profunda cervicis) [plate 18, fig. 1] 
intercostl.* • described as a separate branch from the subclavian, arises in 
most cases (13< out of 14) from the superior intercostal. Resem¬ 
bling the posterior branch of an aortic intercostal artery, it ge¬ 
nerally passes backwards in the interval between the transverse 
process of the last cervical vertebra and the first rib, to reach the 
posterior aspect of the neck. Here it ascends in the interval 
between the transverse and spinous processes, as high as the 
second vertebra, under cover of the complexus muscle, between 
^Mtomoses gemi-spinalis colli. To these and other contiguous 

vertfibnil muscles it furnishes ramifications. Some of the branches com- 
Spitai the vertebral artery, 

arteries. others ascend to anastomose with the cervical branch 

(princeps cervicis) of the occipital artery. 

I 

Peculi- Peculiarities .—The deep cervical artery occasionally takes its course back- 

arities; wards between tlie last two cervical vertebrse. In several instances among . 

a large number in which the condition of this artery was noted, it was ob. 
served to arise from the intercostal within the thorax, and to proceed back- 
course ; wards below the first rib and the transverse process supporting it; and even, 
but with much less frequency, below the second rib and transverse process 
[plate 25, fig. 2]. It has likewise been seen between the rib and transverse 
ju'oeess in passing backwards. . 

origin ; The place of origin is occasionally changed. In one case in twenty the 

deep cervical arose from the subclavian, cither beneath the anterior scalenus 
muscle or at its inner side; and, in a small number of cases, the posterior 
scapular artery was the source from which it was derived, 
size. The deep artery of the neck is not uufrequently small, the deficiency lac¬ 

ing compensated for by an additional branch. In most cases, this supple- 
a second mentary artery was observed to take origin from the finding cervical 

profunda [a branch of the inferior thyroid) which turned backwards bene»4t^he traos- 

verse process of the third cervical vertebra, and supplied tfie defect at the 
upper part of the neck [plate 26, fig. 3]. This additional artery has 
likewise been seen to arise from the superior intercostal (as well as th# 
ordinary profunda); and more rarely from the posterior scapular, or the In¬ 
ferior thyroid. 
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AXILLARY ARTERY. 

The axillary artery [plate 26], that part of the artery of the 
upper limb which intervenes between the subclavian and the 
brachial portions, lies obliquely upon tlie upper gnd lateral part 
of the thorax, extending from the outer border of the fii^t rib 
to the lower margin of the tendons of the latissimus dorsi and 
teres major muscles. In this course it passes through the 
axilla or axillary space, and its direction varies with the ])osi- 
tion of the limb: when the arm bangs freely by the side, the 
vessel describes a curve having its concavity towards the chest; 
when the arm is at right angles with the trunk, the vessel is 
nearly straight, and if the limb be still more elevated, the con- 
cavity'of the curve described by the vessel is directed upwards. 

This artery is deeply seated, except towards its termination, 
near the floor or base of the axillary space, where it approaches 
the surface, and on the inner side is covered only by the skin 
and fascia; and here (in the armpit) the flow of blood through 
the artery may be controlled with the finger. In order to stop 
the circulation, the pressure should be directed outwards, as the 
vessel, after leaving tlie thorax, where it is close to the second 
rib, lies to the inner side of the humerus. 

In front, the axillary artery is covered, after having passed 
below the clavicle, by the pectoral muscles, (the greater pectoral 
muscle lying over it in the whole of its course, and the smaller 
muscle crossing over the middle of the vessel) and beneath 
those muscles by the costo-coracoid membrane with the thin 
fascia continued from it, and by the subclavius muscle. On 
the side of the chest the vessel is immediately in contact 
■with the serratus magnus, which is to its inner side; and 
after reaching the arm, it rests against the subscapular muscle, 
the latissimus dorsi, and teres major, (the muscles being be¬ 
hind the vessel); and has before it, and to the outer side, the 
coraco-brachialis muscle. Towards its lower end the artery is 
covered, on its inner side, only by the integument and fascia, ex¬ 
clusive of the vein and nerves, the position of which is now to 
come under consideration. 

T\\t axillary vein [plates 27, 28] lies in a great measure in 
front of the artery with an inclination to the inner or thoracic 
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side, Tlic vein is immediately in contact with the fascia con- 
tinued from the costo-coracoid membrane over tlic vessels and 
nerves ; tlie fascia is, in fact, adherent to it. Two small veins 
in some instances run along the surface of the artery in the 
manner of venas comites. I’he cephalic vein [plate 27] crosses 
over the artery near its upper end to terminate in the axillary 
vein}' and some veins from the neighbouring muscles will likewise 
be found crossing it in the same way. 

Nerves .—At the upper part of the axilla the brachial nerves 
lie to the outer side of the artery ; about the middle of the 
space tlic plexus of nerves surrounds the artery, the roots of the 
median nerve crossing before the vessel,and immediately in contact 
with it. llelow this, the nerves cnianating from the plexus are 
placed at different sides of the artery, and the position they bear 
to the vessel may be stated as follows, viz. behind it, the circum- 
,flex and musculo-spiral; to its inner side, the ulnar and two 
internal cutaneous; to the outer .side, the external cutaneous 
and median. The external cutaneous and the circumflex nerves 
leave the artery in the axilla, and at the lower part of the space 
or in the arm-pit the median nerve is commonly before the vessel; 
and in an operation, that nerve would serve as a guide to the po¬ 
sition of the artery. It might be distinguished from the other 
large nerves (ulnar and musculo-spiral) by the circumstance of 
its being the nearest to the pectoral muscle. 

THE AXIIXAHY SPACE. 

The axilla or axillary space [plates 27, 28], through which the artei^: 
pa.sscs, is somewhat of a pyramidal form, the summit or apex being abovi, 
at the interval between the insertions of the scaleni muscles, and the base 
below, closed in by the layer of fascia stretched across between the 
lower borders of the pectoralis major and latissimtis dot «9 masclesi* This 
space is bounded in front by the pectoralis major andepeetondis minor, flic 
latter forming only a narrow part of the anterior wall, ^nch is complotbd 
above and below it by the pectoralis major. The posterior boundary fs 
formed by portions of the latissimus dorsi, teres major, and sub-scapula# 
muscles. On the inner side, the space is bounded by the serratus majjynis, 
which is spread over the side of the thorax; and on the outer side by the 
subscapular, the coraco-brachialis and biceps muscles, which lie on the hu- 


* The lower part of the axilla is sometimes crossed by a band of muscu¬ 
lar fibres. See p. 296. 
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inenis. Tlie anterior and posterior boundaries are at a considerable distance 
from each otlier upon tbc thorax, but they converge totvards the arm, so 
that the axilla becomes narrower in that direction. 

Through the space thus circumscribed, the axillary artery, accompanied by 
the axillary vein and the brachial plexus of nerves, and invested with a thin 
fascia, extends, from apex to base, along the outer and narrower side of the 
axilla, and is placed nearer to tlie anterior than the jiostifl'ior wall. At the 
fore-part of the axilla, in contact with the pectoral muscle.'!, lie the thoracic 
branches of the main vessel; at the back part is the large subscapular branch; 
and it is only at the inner side, towards the thorax, that large blood ve.ssels 
do not occur. In the space are contained, besides the axillary vessels and 
the large nerves, a considerable number of lymphatic glands and also much 
loose cellular membrane which facilitates the movements of the scapula 
and its muscles on the side of the chest. 


P15CU/.tABITIEH IN THE AXILLARY ARTERY-THE TRUNK. 


Fig. l,3n.* 



The most important peculiarity in the 
trunk of this vessel, consists in its giving 
off a much larger branch than usual,—an 
arrangement which has been observed in 
one case in every ten [op. cit. p. 226 
seq.] In one sot of cases, this large 
branch formed one of the arteries of the 
fore-arm; most frequently the radial 
(about 1 in 33), sometimes the ulnar (1 
in 72), and, rarely, the interosseous artery 
(1 in 606). In another set of cases, the 
large branch gave origin to the subscapu¬ 
lar, the two circumflex, and the two pro¬ 
funda arteries of the arm ; but sopietimcs 
only one of the circumflex, or again, 
only one of the deep humeral arteries 
arose from the common trunk. In this 
second class of cases the divisions of the 
brachial plexus surround the common trunk 
of the branches instead of the main vessel 
[plate .30, fig. 2]. 
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The axillary artery, fig. 189, a. 


* The axillary and brachial arteries are shown with the shoulder and arm 
separated from the trunk of the body. 1. Subscapularis. 2. Latissimus 
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gives<pff several brandies, whidt supply the neighbouring struc¬ 
tures. They consist of the branches furnished to the muscles 
on the chest (external thoracic) ; a large branch to the shoulder 
(subscapular) ; and two to the upper part of the arm (anterior 
circumdex and posterior circumflex). The branches are not con¬ 
stant in their Ruinbcr, size, or mode of origin. 

External thoracic branches .—These brandies [plate.. 26] 
vary niudi in number; but, after the method of Haller,* four 
are usually described. 

The superior thoracic urtery (thoracica suprcma: prima—Haller), a branch 

of inconsiderable size, a, arises just above the border of the pectoralis minor, 

from the axillary artery itseltj or, perhaps, as frequently from its next branch, 

the acromial thoracic. It inclines forwards and inwards, getting between the 

pectoral muselcs, to which it is distributed; some of its branches anastomose 

witli those of the internal mammar y and inte rcostal arteries in the first and 

second iat. f*' ...." 

• —»^Lercostai spaces. 

The acromial-thoracic artery (ar. thoracica humeraria; acromialis—Hal¬ 
ler) h, arises from the fore part of the axillary artery, being rather a large, 
and by far the most constant of the thoracic branches. It projects forwards 
at the upper border of the pectoralis minor, and soon divides into branches, 
which take opposite directions. One set inclines inwards to the thorax, and 
the other outwards to the acromion, whence the vessel derives its name. 
The thoracic branches are two or three in number, and are distributed to 
the serratus magnus and pectoral muscles, their extreme ramifications com¬ 
municating with those of the other thoracic branches, as well as with the in¬ 
tercostal branches of the internal mammary artery. The acromial- blanches 
incline outwards, and subdivide into a descending and transverse seti The 
latter proceed towards the acromion, and arc distributed partly to the deltoid 
muscle*; whilst others, upon the upper surface c^,,|hnt process, maintain an 
anastomosis with branches of the suprascapular posterior circumflex 
arteries. A descending branch passes down in the interval between the 
pectoralis major and deltoid, accompanying the cephalic vein and ramifying 
in both muscles [plate 26]. 

The lopg thoracic artery (thoracica altera major sive loi^;||pr,—Haller), c, 
is directed downwards and inwards, along the lower border pf the pectoralis 
minor, and is distributed to the mamma, (hence it has been called external 
mammarp,') to the serratus and pectoral muscles, and anastomoses with the 


dorsi with teres major. 3;. Coraco-brachialis. 4. Bic^. 6. Triceps, its 
long head; and 6, its short head.—Arteries: a. Axillary, b. Brachial, 
o, o, c, d.^ External thorapic branches, e. Subscapular, and f, its dorsal 
branch, g. Posterior circumflex, h. Anterior circumflex, i. Superior pro¬ 
funda. k. Inferior profunda. 1. Anastomotic. 

* leones Anatomicss. Fascic. VI. 
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external branches of the intercostal arteries. This vessel sometime arises 
with the acromial, and occasionally with the subscapular. 

The alar thoracic branch (alaris, ultima thoracicarum,—Haller) d, when it Alar thorao. 
exists, for it appears to be generally wanting, and its place to be supplied by 
branches from the thoracic and sub-scapular arteries, is a very small vessel. 

It is distributed to the lymphatic glands and cellular tissue in the axilla. 

SUBSCAPULAR ARTERY. 


The subscapular (scapularis inferior aut infrascapularis,—Haller), e, [plate 
26] is the largest branch given oif by the axillary artery. It arises from that 
vessel, close by the lower border of the subscapular muscle, along which it 
proceeds downwards and backwards, soon becoming considerably diminished 
in size, owing to its giving off a large branch to the dorsum of the scapula. 
The continuation of the vessel passes down towards the inferior angle of the 

scapula, accompanied by the subscapular 


Subscapu- 
lat artery. 


Fig. 140.* 


nerve, and lying on the muscle of that 


name, to which it gives branches, as well 
as to the serratus magnus, teres major and 
latissimus dorsi muscles. Its final rami¬ 
fications, anastomose with those of the pos¬ 
terior scapular artery, and with its own 
dorsal branch. 

The dorsal branch (dorsalis scapula) fig. 
140, d, [plate 19] turns backwards from the 
scapular artery, about an inch and a half 
from its origin, and is larger than the conti¬ 
nuation of the vessel. Descending along 
the lower border of the scapula, the dorsal 
branch passes first through the interval 
between the subscapularis and datissimus 
dorsi muscles, and then between the 
teres major and teres minor, and may be 
found, in the fissure between the last- 
named muscles, immediately behind the 
long head of the triceps [plate 29, fig. 1]. 
It gives several branches to these muscles^ 
one of which descends between the teres major and teres minor towards the 
lower angle of the scapula. The dorsal artery next turns round the 



Dorsal 

branch, 

(dorsalis 
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* A sketch intended to illustrate the arteries on the back part of the shoul¬ 
der. The dorsum of the scapula and a part of the humerus are shewn. 
1. Infra-spinatus muscle out. 2. Teres minor. 3. Teres maj^jr. 4. Part of 
long head of triceps.—Arteries: a. Suprascapular, b. Posterior scapular, 
c. Branch of subscapular, and d, dorsal branch of the same. «. Posterior 
circumflex. 
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CIRCUMFLEX ARTERIES. 
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lower’border of the scapula, which is frequently grooved to receive it; and ou 
reaching the dorsum of that bone, ramifies extensively upon it in the infra- 
spinous fossa, beneath the infraspinatus muscle, which it supplies, and 
ultimately anastomoses with the suprascapular and posterior scapular 
arteries. 

From the subscapular artery (its dorsal division) is given a slender 
brancli, which entars the subscapular fossa under the subscapularis muscle, 
and, after ramifying between that ihusclc and the bone, anastomoses with 
other slender branches given to the same surface of the scapula from the 
.suprascapular and the posterior scapular arteries [plate 29, fig. 2]. 

CIRCUMFLEX ARTERIES. 

Tlie two succeeding branches of the axillary artery belong to 
the arm, and arc called circumflex^ from the manner in which 
they M'ind round the neck of the humerus. They are distin¬ 
guished as anteiior and posterior from the course they take 
respectively around the bone. These branches come off close 
to the lower border of the axilla, as the axillary artery is about to 
beeomc the brachial. 

The posterior circnmjiex artery, fig. 139, g, is not so large as the sub- 
scapular, near which it arises [plate 26]. It takes origin opposite to the 
lower border of the subscapular muscle, passes backwards immediately after 
its origin, and winds round the humerus [jdate 29], lying between the bone 
and the long head of the triceps, having the teres major muscle below, and the 
teres minor above it, fig. 140, e, and being accompanied by the circumflex 
nerve. This artery terminates by ramifying in the deltoid muscle and on the 
shoulder-joint, and by anastomosing with the anterior circumflex and supra¬ 
scapular arteries, as well as with the acromial thoracic. 

somewhat lower down, and from the outer side of the axillary 
artery. It passes from within outwards and forwards, under the coraco- 
braehialis and inner head of the biceps muscle, resting on the fore part of 
the humerus [plate 29, fig. 2], until it reaches the bicipital groove. There it 
divides into two branches, or, in some cases, into two sets of bHliches; one 
of these ascends by the long head of the biceps through the groove in 
which it runs, and is distributed to the head of the bone and the capsule of 
the joint; the other continues outwards in the original direction of the 
vessel, anastomoses with the posterior circumflex branch, and with the 
acromial thoracic, and is lost in the deltoid muscle. 
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PECULIABmES OE THE BRANCHES OF THE AXILLARY 

ARTERY. 

The external thoracic arteries are, it lias been already stated, most fre¬ 
quently three in number, the alar thoracic being wanting^: often there are 
only two, the superior and the acromial thoracic arising by a single thunk : 
the number may vary to a still greater extent, for there may be four or live, 
or only one, from which the usual branches are then given off. 

The subscapular artery. —The peculiarities affecting the subscapular and 
circumflex arteries tu-e extremely various, and can only be generally indi¬ 
cated here. The most common change in the subscapular consists in its 
giving off one or more of the vessels usually derived from the axillary. Most 
commonly the posterior circumflex is thus associated with it: and less fre¬ 
quently a large thoracic branch [plate 30, fig. 1]. If there be two or more 
vesselsdirising with the subscapular, these may be the posterior circumflex 
and a thoracic artery, or both circumflex, or both circumflex with a thoracic 
branch. Again, one or more of the associated vessels may belong to those 
usually derived from the brachial; so that both profunda arteries, or the 
superior profunda alone, may arise together with both circumflex, or with 
the posterior circumflex only, from this common subscapular trunk 
[plate 30, fig. 2]. In very rare cases the anastomotic, the interosseous 
[plate 33, fig. IJ, or the radial [plate 30, fig. 3], have been also added 
to or associated with the subscapular. Lastly, the subscapular sometimes 
arises by two trunks,— the dorsal scapular branch springing directly from 
the axillary artery. 

Peculiarities of' the circumflex arteries. —Besides their occasional associa¬ 
tion with the subscupular, the circumflex arteries present other peculiarities, 
the most frequent of which consists in the removal of the posterior circumflex 
from the axillary to the superior profwida (a branch of the brachial), in 
which case it ascends behind the tendons of the latissiraus dorsi ftnd teres 
major [plate 31, fig. 1]. in another class of cases, not quite so numerous, 
the posterior circumflex gives off one or more branches usually derived from 
other sources; as for example, placing them in order of frequency—tlie an¬ 
terior circumflex, the superior profunda, the dorsal scapular, the anterior 
circumflex with the superior profunda [plate 30, fig. 1], or some othpr rarer 
combination of those vessels. The posterior circumflex is sometimes 
double; and so is the anterior, but more seldom [op. cit. p. 231]. 

In the cases just mentioned as being rather frequent, in which the posterior 
circumflex arises from the superior profunda, it is evident that the axillary 
artery loses one of its ordinary branches; in other rare cases these are 
added to the additional branch supplying the place of one or two usually de¬ 
rived from other sources, or constituting what has been named ^ “ vas aber- 
rans,” to be hereafter again alluded to. 
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BRACHIAL ARTERY. 

The brachial or humeral artery, fig. 189 b, [plate 26], the 
continuation of the axillary, is placed along the inner and an¬ 
terior aspect of the arm, extending from the lower border of 
the axilla, that is, of the tendons of the latissimus and teres 
major, to about a finger’s breadth below the bend of the elbow, 
or opposite the neck of the radius, where it divides into the 
radial and ulnar arteries. The vessel gradually inclines from 
the inner side to the fore part of the limb, and its direction 
may be marked out by a line drawn from midway between the 
folds of the axilla to the middle point between the condyles 
of the humerus. From the position it bears with reference to 
the bone, it will be inferred that to command the flow of blood 
through the artery at its upper part, pressure should be directed 
outwards, while over the lower end of the vessel the pressure 
should be made from before backwards. The position of the 
artery in the greater part of its course is also indicated by the 
depression along the inner border of the coraco-brachialis and 
biceps; and, except at the bend of the elbow, or where it is 
slightly overlaid by those muscles in the arm, it may be said to 
be superficial in its whole extent. It can be laid bare without 
dividing any muscular fibres. 

The brachial artery is covered by the integument and ^hscia 
of the arm as far as the bend of the elbow, where it sinks deeply 
in the interval between the pronator tferes and supinator longus 
muscles, and is covered by the fibrous expansion given from the 
tendon of the biceps to the fascia of the fore-arm. It rests at 
first on the triceps muscle,—the musculo-spiral nerve,,however 
and the superior profunda artery intervening,—^then' crosses 
over the insertion of the coraco-brachialis muscle, afid lies from 
thence to its termination on the brachialis anticus. At its 
outer side the artery is in apposition with the cor^-brachialis, 
and afterwards and for the greater part of its length with the 
biceps, the inner border of one or both muscles sometimes 
slightly overlapping it.^ 


* For an account of certain unusual bands of tnuacle found in connexion 
with this artery—crossing over it—see nn/e pp. 327, 328, 33Sii 
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Veins. —The^basilic vein [plate 27] is placed over tbe bra¬ 
chial artery, (its lower half, sometimes its whole-length,) except 
at the bend of the arm, where the median basilic occupies the 
same position with respect to the artery. Only the fascia, 
or opposite the elbow-joint, the expansion from the tendon of 
the biceps, is interposed between the vein and artery [plate 40], 
Venae comitcs are in close contact with the artery, short 
transverse.branches of communication passing from one to the 
other, so as at many points to encircle it. 

Nerves .—The median nerve [plate 26] follows closely the 
course of the artery, lying immediately in front of it in the greater 
part of the arm ; at the axilla this nerve is somewhat to the outer 
side of the vessel, but at the elbow it lies to the inner side, both 
being on the same plane, supported by the brachialis anticus 
muscle. The nerve usually crosses in front of the artery, but 
in some instances behind it.—Of the large branches of the 
brachial plexus which are closely connected with the axillary 
artery, none continue in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
brachial artery along the arm, except the median. The external 
cutaneous and circumflex separate at once from the vessel in the 
axilla, the musculo-spiral turns back immediately below the 
axilla, and the internal cutaneous and the ulnar incline gradually 
inwards from the vessel,—or perhaps more properly the vessel 
turns outwards from the nerves. 
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PECtlLIABlTIES IN THIS BBACUIAL ABTEBY. 


From their comparative frequency and surgical interest, the peculiari¬ 
ties of this aitery, especially such as nflFcct its trunk, deserve particular 
attention. 

The brachial artery has been seen, though rarely, to deviate from its or¬ 
dinary course in the following manner. At first it descends, accompanied 
by the median nerve, towards the inner condyle of the humerus as far as 
the origin of the pronator teres muscle, which is broader than usual, and 
then it inclines outwards under cover of or through that muscle, to gain its 
usual position at the bend of the elbow. In these cases the vessel may 
be found to turn round a prominence of bone, to which it is bound down by 
a fibrous band [plate 36, fig. 3]. This deviation of the artery and its connec¬ 
tion with the bony prominence, may be regarded as analogous to the ordi¬ 
nary condition of the vessel in some carnivorous animals, iS which it is 
directed to the inner side of the humerus, and passes through an osseous 
ring, a short distance above the inner condyle of that bone. 
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The xaost frequent change from the ordinary arrangement of the bra¬ 
chial artery relates to its place of division into tcmifhal branches. In 
386 out of 481 examples recorded from observations made some on 
the right and some on the left side of the body, the vessel was found to 
divide at its usual position, a little below the elbow-joint. In one case only 
(and that complicated by another peculiarity, viz. the existence of a * vas 
aberrans ” procceiting from the axillary to the radial,) was the place of di¬ 
vision tower than usual, or between two and three inches lower than the 
elbow-joint [plate 35, fig. 4]. In 64 eases the brachial artery divided above 
the usual point, at various heights U2)wards to the lower border of the axilla. 
The branch lucmaturely given off from an early division is most frequently 
(in the proportion of nearly 3 cases out of 4) the radial artery; sometimes 
the ulnar is thus given off, and rarely the interosseous of the fore-arm, or a 
“ vas aberrans.” [Op. cit. p. 260.] 

Now, in all these cases it is evident that two arteries must exist in a cer. 
tain portion of the arm, instead of one, as usual ;* and the extent to which 
they w'erc found varied, of course, according to the height at which the' artery 
divided. The point of division, in the entire number of cases, without re¬ 
ference to the particular branch given off, was most frequently in the upper, 
less so in the lower, and least so in the middle third of the arm. But the 
early division of the main artery of the upper limb may, as mentioned in 
speaking of the varieties of the axillary artery, take place within the axilla, 
in which case it follows that the brachial portion of the vessel is represented, 
throughout its whole extent, by two separate trunks. In 94 cases out of 
481, or about 1 in 5^, there were two arteries instead of one in some part or 
in the whole of the ann [p. 263]. 

The position of the two arteries, in these cases, is of much surgical in¬ 
terest : we shall here consider their position in the arm, and subsequently 
trace them in their irregular course in the fore-arm. Usually they are 
close together, and occupy the ordinary position of the brachial artery ; but 
there are ^ome peculiarities in theiV position which require to be noticed. 

The radial artery, when thus given off in the arm, often arises from the in¬ 
ner side of the brachial, then runs parallel with the larger vessel (the brachial 
or ulnar-interosseous), and crosses over it, sometimes suddenly, opposite to 
the bend of the elbow, still covered by the fascia [plate 31J. It 1^ been 
found to perforate the fascia, and run immediately under tihe skin, near the 
bend of the elbow [plate 41, fig. 4]; but very few instances of this arrange¬ 
ment have been recorded. 

When the ulnar is the branch given off high from the brachial, it often 
inclines from the position of the brachial, at the lower part of the arm, to¬ 
wards the inner condyle of the humerus [plate 32]. This ve^cl generally 
lies beneath the fascia as it descends, and superficiary to the flexor muscles. 

♦ In one instance only, the three arteries of tlie fore-arm (radial, ulnar, 
and interosseous,) arose together from the brachial artery at some distance , 
above the elbow-joint [plate 33, fig. 3]. A similar case is recorded by 
Dr. Barclay. 
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It is occasionally placed between the integuments and the fascia [jtnte 36, 
fig. 1]; and in a siflglc instance was found beneath the muscles [fig. 2], 

The interosseous [plate 33], after arising from the axillary or brachial of the in- 
artcry, is commonly situated behind the main artery, and, on reaching the ^otosseous; 
hend of the elbow, passes deeply between the muscles, to assume its usual 
position in the fore-arm. 

Lastly, when the radial has arisen high in the arm, th<f residuary portion of the main, 
of the brachial {brachial: xtlnar-hiterosseous) has occasionally been observed 
descending, aecompanied by the median nerve, along the intermuscular sep¬ 
tum towards the inner condyle of the humerus, ns far ns the origin of the 
pronator teres (which in the cases recorded was found broader than usual), 
whence it turned outwards under cover of the muscle, to gain the usual po_ 
sition at the middle of the bend of the elbow [plates 36, 37]. 

The two arteries connected or re-united. —The two arteries representing Two 
the brachial arc in some instances connected near the bend of the arm by an 
intervening trunk, which proceeds fiom the larger (or ulnar-interosseous) connected, 
artery to the radial, or the radial recurrent, and varies somewhat in its size, 
form, and course. More rarely the two unusual arteries arc actually re- 
united [plate 34]. 


VASA ABERRANTIA. 

The “ vasa aberrantia ” [plate 35], alluded to in the preceding remarks, Vasa 
are long slender vessels, which arise either from the brachial or the axillary aberrantia; 
artery, and end by joining one of the arteries of the fore-arm, or a branch of 
these. In eight cases out of nine,—the total number observed,—^this un- tion. 
usual vessel joined the radial; in the remaining case it joined the radial 
recurrent, which arose irregularly from the ulnar artery. Monro and Meckel* 
have in one case each seen an aberrant vessel join the ulnar. This pecu¬ 
liarity may be regarded, perhaps, as an approach to that condition in which 
there is division of the brachial artery and subsequent connection qf its two 
parts by an intervening branch. 

Slate of arteries in both limbs. —In most cases there is no correspond- No corre- 
ence between both arms of the same person with respect to the high divi- spondence 
sion of the arteries. For, in 61 bodies in which the high division existed, of 

it occurred on one side only in 43; on both sides, in different positions both arms, 
in 13 ; and on both sides, in the same position, in the remaining 6. [Op. 
cit, p. 266.] 

SURRICAL ANATOMY OF THE BRACHIAL ARTERY. 

w 

In the operation for tying the brachial artery, the known direction of 
the vessel, and the inner margin of the biceps muscle chiefly aid in deter¬ 
mining its position. In consequence of the thinness of the «paits which Covering 
Cisyer the artery, and the position of the basilic and median basilic veins, of artery 
wUh respect to it, even the integuments must be divided with care. 
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After tbrning aside tlie su 2 )erficial vein, should that be necessary, and 
dividing the fascia, the median nerve will probably come into view, and the 
artery w'ill then be readily found. This is the course required under ordi¬ 
nary circumstances. But it may happen that after dividing the fascia it 
will be necessary to cut through a layer of muscular fibres in order to 
bring the artery into view [plate 37, figs. 3, 4, 5]. The influence of pres¬ 
sure with the liiigA- in controlling the circulation, will enable the surgeon to 
determine if the vessel be behind the muscular fibres, and will guide him 
to the place at which they ought to be divided. 

Again, as the brachial artery occasionally deviates from its accustomed 
place in the arm, it is jirudcnt, before beginning an ojieration on the living 
body, to be assured of its position by the pulsation. Should the vessel be 
thus displaced, it has the ordinary coverings of the brachial artery, except at 
the lower part of the arm, where some fibres of the pronator teres will re¬ 
quire to be divided in an operation for securing the vessel. 

When the brachial artery is double, or when two arteiies are present in 
the arm, both being usually placed close together, they are accessibld' in the 
same operation. The circumstance of one being placed over the fascia 
(should this very unfrequent departure from the usual arrangement exist) 
will become manifest in the examination which ought to be made in 
all cases before an operation is begun. And, as regards the occasional posi¬ 
tion of one of the two arteries beneath a stratum of muscular fibres, or its 
removal to the inner side of the arm (in a line towards the inner condyle of 
the humerus) it need only be added that a knowledge of these exceptional 
cases will at once suggest the precautions which are necessary, and the steps 
which should be taken when they are met with.—The foregoing observations 
have reference to operations on the brachial artery, above the bend of 
the elbow; the surgical anatomy of the vessel opposite that joint requires 
a separate notice. 

At the bend of the elbow the disposition of the brachial artery is chi^y, 
at least, most commonly, of interest in a surgical point of view, because of its 
connexion with the veins Irom which blood is usually drawn in the treatment 
of disease. The vein (median basilic) which is generally the most prominent 
and apparently best suited for “ venesection ” is commonly placed over 
the course of the brachial artery, separated from it only by a thin layer of 
fibrous structure (the expansion from the tendon of the bibeps zfiuscle); hfid 
under such circumstances, it ought not, if it can be avoided, to be ojiehed 
with a lancet, except in a part which is not contiguous to thb artery. - 

If two arteries are present, instead of the ordinary single trunk, they are 
commonly close together; but it now and then happens thu an interval 
exists between them—one being in the usual situation of the brachial, the 
other nearer, in different degrees in different cases, to the inner condyle of 
the humerus. There is on this account an additional reason for precaution 
when venelection is to be performed ; and care is the more necessary 
as the second artery may be immediately under the vein without the inter¬ 
position of fascia. The facts here indicated are illustrated in “ The Arte¬ 
ries,” &c., plate 41. 
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BRANCHES OF THE BRACHIAL ARTERY. 

The brachial artery gives some unnamed branches, which Branches, 
are directed outwards and backwards to the muscles in its imme¬ 
diate neighbourhood, viz., to the coraco-brachialis, biceps, and 
brachialis anticus; the following, which inclin? inwards* have 
received names, and require description. 

SUPERIOR PROFUNDA. 

The superior profunda artery (collatcralis niagna), fig. 139, i, [plate 26] Superior 
ari.ses from the inner and back part of the brachial, just below the border 
of the teres major, and inclines backwards, to reach the interval between 
the second and third heads of the triceps muscle. It is accompanied by the 
musculo-spiral nerve, and both, continuing the same oblique direction, 
enter the spiral groove, which winds round the back of the humerus, passing Vyinds be- 
between it and the triceps, and perforating the external intermuscular hume 
septum, to reach the external and anterior aspect of the bone. In the 
latter situation, the artery lies deeply in the fissure between the brachialis 
anticus and supinator longus muscles, considerably diminished in size by 
having given off several branches, and descends to the elbow, where it anas¬ 
tomoses with the recurrent branch of the radial artery. The superior pro¬ 
funda in its first part gives off branches to the deltoid, coraco-brachialis, and 
triceps ; and many to the last-named muscle, whilst it is between it and the 
bone. In this position it also gives one long branch, which descends per- 
pendiculaily between the muscle and the bone to the back part of theelbow- 
^int on its outer side, where it anastomoses with the interosseous recurrent 
^Igunch, and another which anastomoses on the inner side with the ulnar re¬ 
current, and the anastomotic or inferior profunda [plate 42, fig. 3,2]. 

The most frequent departure from the usual disposition of the superior Peculiar, 
profunda consists in its giving origin to the posterior circumflex, which is 
usually a branch of the axillary. Not quite so frequently its own origin is 
transferred to one of the branches of the axillary; as, for example, to the 
subscapular, which then also gives off one or both circumflex; or to the 
posterior circumflex, which then gives origin to the anterior circumflex, or 
some, other branch. The superior profunda sometimes arises from the 
axillary artery itself, either alone, or in conjunction with the inferior 
profunda. Lastly, it is occasionally represented by two, or even three sepa¬ 
rate branches. It not unfrequeutly furnishes the inferior profunda. 

The nutrient artery of the humerus is a very small branch given off by the Nutrient 
brachial about the middle of the arm, or by one of its collateral branches, branch to 
It inclines downwards, enters the oblique canal in the hunaerus near the 
insertion of the coraco-brachialis muscle, and is distributed to the medullary 
membrane. 
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INPEHIOR PROFUNDA. 

The inferior profunda artery (collatcralis nlnaris prima), fig. 139, k, [plate 
26] i!5 of small .size, and arises from the brachial artery, a little below the 
mi<ldle of the arm. From the point just indicated, the artery is directed to 
the back part of the inner condyle of the humerus ; to gain this position, it, 
in the *first place, pierces the intermuscular septum, and then lies on the 
inner surface of the triceps (its third head), giving it branches. In this course 
the artery lies close to the ulnar nerve, and enters the interval between the 
olecranon and inner condyle, where it terminates by inosculating with the 
posterior recurrent branch of the ulnar artery, and with the anastomotic 
branch. 

As already incidentally mentioned in the account of other branches, this 
artery often arises from the superior profunda, or from the axillary ar¬ 
tery in combination with some other branch. It is occasionally altogether 
wanting. Owing to these frequent changes of condition the inferior prUfunda 
has not been recognized by some anatomists. 


ANASTOMOTIC BRANCH. 

The anastomotic artery (collatcralis ulnaris secunda), fig. 139, /, [plate 2G] 
though a small branch, is very constant in its occurrence. Arising from 
the brachial artery, about two inches above the bend of the arm, it is 
directed transversely inwards on the brachialis anticus muscle, above the inner 
condyle of the humerus, and, after perforating the intermuscular septum, 
turns in the opposite direction outwards behind the humerus, between it and 
the triceps muscle. In this situation the artery ends by joining with the su¬ 
perior profunda, the two forming an arch across the humerus immediately 
above the olecranon fossa (arcus dorsalis humeri posticus,—Haller) [plated^, 
fig. 2]. 

In front of the humerus the anastomotic artery furnishes a branch which 
ramifies in the pronator tores, and anastomoses with the anterior ulnar re¬ 
current branch. Behind the inner condyle another ofiset joins with the pos¬ 
terior ulnar recurrent, and behind the humerus several branches twe 
the joint and the muscle.—^This anastomotic artery^ls Bometinies nuulk-..iy^ 
duced in size, and in that case the inferior profiuida takes its place hefi|^ 
the humerus. 


A little below the middle of the elbow joint, or e^pokite the 
neck of the radius, the brachial artery divides into its Iwo^erminal 
branches—radial and uln^. Of these the radial a^ery drears, 
as far as direction is concerned, the continuation of the 
vessel, but the ulnar is the larger of the two. 
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ULNAR ARTERY. 

T\\e ulnar artery^ fig. 141, B. [plates, 38, 39], extends from 
the -point of bifurcation of the brachial just indicated, ^long the 
ipner side of the fore-arm, into the palm of the ht^d, where join¬ 
ing a branch of the radial, opposite the muscles of the thumb, it 
forms the superficial palmar arch. In this course it inclines at 
first downwards and inwards, describing a slight curve, the con¬ 
vexity of which is directed inwards, and passes under cover of 
the superficial muscles arising from the inner condyle of the hu¬ 
merus, viz,, the pronator teres, flexor carpi radialis, palinaris 
longus, and flexor sublimis, until it reaches the flexor carpi 
ulnaris, about the junction of the upper with the middle third 
of the fore-arm; at this point the artery comes into contact 
with the ulnar nerve, (previously separated from it by a consi¬ 
derable interval,) and, changing its direction, descends verti¬ 
cally with the nerve towards the inner border of the palm of 
the hand. Guided as it descends by the tendon of the flexor 
ulnaris muscle, along the radial border of which it is now placed, 
the ulnar artery reaches the outer or radial side of the pisiform 
bone where, still accompanied by the nerve, it passes over the 
cutaneous surface of the anterior annular ligament of the wrist 
into the palm of the hand. Its disposition in the-hand will be 
separately described. 

In the first half of its course through the fore-arm, the artery 
is deep-seated, being covered by the muscles arising from the inner 
condyle of the humerus which have been already enumerated. 
About the middle of the fore-arm it is only slightly overlapped 
by the flexor carpi ulnaris; but below that, it becomes compa¬ 
ratively superficial, being covered only by the skin, the fascia of 
tjie fore-arm and a thin layer of membrane by which the vessel 
is Jbo^nd down to the muscle beneath.* At first the ulnar ar¬ 
tery rests on the insertion of the brachialis anticus into the coro- 
noid process of the ulna; then on the flexor profundus in the 
rest ofi the fore-arm, and lastly, on the annular ligament of the 
carpust-'! Below the point at which it emerges from under the 

■- -- • - 

For an account of some muscular fibres which sometimes cover the 
iotrer part of the ulnar artery, see ante p. 333 and [plate 46, fig. 2]. 
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flexor (barpi ulnaris, (or a little below the middle of the fore¬ 
arm,) the tendon of that muscle is on its inner or ulnar side. 

Nerves .—The median nerve lies immediately on the inner 
side of the ulnar artery at its origin, but the nerve soon passes 
over the vessel, and is then separated from it by the second head 
of the pronator*tcres muscle. As the ulnar nerve descends be¬ 
hind the inner condyle of the humerus, it is separated from the 
ulnar artery by a considerable interval at the upper part of the 
fore-arm ; but as the artery inclines inwards, it approaches the 
nerve, and is accompanied by it in the lower half of its course 
—the nerve lying close to its inner side. A small branch of 
the ulnar nerve descends upon the lower part of the vessel. 

Veins .—Two veins (venae comites), which have the usual ar¬ 
rangement of such veins, accompany the ulnar artery. 

On the wrist, the ulnar artery rests on the anterior annular 
ligament, and is covered by the skin and fascia. The pisiform 
bone is to its inner side; the ulnar nerve is also on the same' 
side, but somewhat behind the artery. 


PKCULIARITIES OP THE ULNAR ARTERY. 


Most of these peeuliaritics have reference to the place of origin of the artery, 
a subject already alluded to in the description of the variations observed in 
the branches of the axillary and in the place of bifurcation of the brachial ar¬ 
tery. In a considerable number of observations, the ulnar artery was found 
to deviate, in regard to its origin, in nearly the proportion of 1 in 13. IS 
all cases but one, (in which it arose between two and three inches 
the elbow-joint, in consequence of a late bifurcation of the brachial artery 
[plate 35, fig. 4]), the place of origin of the ulnar artery was higher than 
usual [plate 32 j. Moreover the brachial was, more frequently than the axil-v 
lary, the source from which it sprang; indeed, the examples of its origit) 
from the trunk at different parts appeared to decrease in numba upward 
The position of the ulnar artery in tlie fore-arm is tnorO'freqoenily’J 
than that of the radial. When it arises in the usual way, the course ii 
artery is not often changed; hut it has been seen to descend apart 
tendon of the flexor carpi ulnaris, instead of being dose to its ra 
border [plate 43, fig. 3]. ^ 

The position of the ulnar artery in the upper arm, when it arises high up/ 
has been previously adverted to (page 630). In the fore-arm, it almost in¬ 
variably, in cases of premature origin, descends over the muscles arisipg^ 
from the imier condyle of the humerusi only one exception to this wfle' 
having been met with [plate 36, fig. 2]. Most conimonly it is covered by the 
fascia of the fore-arm [plate 32]; but now and then a case occurs in which 
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the vessel rests on the fascia, and is subcutaneous [plate 36, fig. 1^.* In a 
very few instances the artery lay partly beneath the skin, and partly beneath 
(ho fascia being subcutaneous for a short distance in the upper part of tlic 
fore-ann, au4 subaponeurotic lower down [plate 41, fig, 2]. 

As to size, the ulnar artery presents some 
peculiarities, which, being accompanied by 
deviations of an oppositemnd compensating 
character in the radial artery, will be^ioticed 
with that ve.ssel. 

BRANCHES OF THE ULNAR ARTERY. 

In the fore-arm and on the wrist, Braiuhe*. 
the ulnar artery gives off several 
branches, which have received parti¬ 
cular names. The branches in the 
fore-arm are the anterior and posterior 
’ recurrent, the interosseous, and seve¬ 
ral muscular branches. I’hose given 
at the wrist are named carpal branches 
(anterior and posterior). 

RECUUHENT BRANCHES. 

The anterior ulnar recurrent artery, fig. 141, Anterior 
c, arches inwards from the upper part of the ahinr re¬ 
ulnar artery, running on the brachialis auticus 
muscle, and covered by the pronator teres, 
both which muscles it partly supplies. On 
reaching the front of the inner condyle, it 
anastomoses with the inferior profunda and 
anastomotic arteries, derived from the brachial 
[plate 42 , fig. IJ. 

The posterior ulnar recurrent is largerThan the preceding, and comes off Posterior 

lower down: though not unfrequently the two arise by a short common alnar re¬ 
current. 



* The lower end of the brachial artery and the arteries on the front of the 
fore-arm and hand are shown without removal of any muscle. 1. Biceps 
muscle. 2. Supinator longus. 3. Pronator teres. 4. Radial flexor of car¬ 
pus. S. Long palmar. 6. Superficial flexor of fingers. 7. Ulnar flexor of 
carpus.—Arteries : a. Brachial, n. Ulnar, c. Radial, n. Superficial pal- 
i^.arch.—Branches: a. Inferior profunda, b. Anastomotic, c. Anterior 
umar recurrent, d. Deep palmar branch, e. Digital, y. Radial recur- 
r4fit. g. Superficial volar. A. Principal artery of thumb, t. Radial branch 
of index-finger. 
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trunk. I Tlie posterior recurrent runs inwards and backwards beneath the 
flexor sublimis, and then ascends behind the inner condyle. In the interval 
between that process and the olecranon it lies beneath the flexor carpi ulnaris, 
and passing between the heads of that muscle along the ulnar nerve, supplies 
branches to the muscles, to the elbow-joint, and to the nerve itself. This 
branch communicates with the inferior profunda, the anastomotic, and, over 
the olecranon, with the interosseous recurrent likewise [plate 42, fig, 2]. 


Inh'r-nsse- 
ous divides 
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and paster, 
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INTEltOSSEOUS ARTERY. 

The interosseous artery, the next and largest branch of the ulnar, is of 
considerable size, and is sometimes called the common interosseous artery, 
from the circumstance of its forming a common trunk to two vessels named 
the anterior and posterior interosseous. It is a short trunk about an inch in 
length, which arises below the bicipital tuberosity of the radius, beneath 
the flexor sublimis, and passes backwards to reach the upper border of the 
interosseous ligaiin'nt, where its division takes place. 

I'he anterior interosseous [plate 39] descends upon the anterior surface of 
the interosseous ligament, held down to it by% layer of fibro-cellular tissue 
accompanied by the interosseous branch of the median nerve, and over- 
lapped'^^y the contiguous borders of the flexor profundus digitorum and 
flexor longus pollicis. Thus placed, it gives ofiF some muscular branches, and 
also the nutrient arteries of the radius and ulna, which incline to either side 
and enter the oblique foramina in those bones to be distributed to the me¬ 
dullary membrane in their interior. The artery continues its course directly 
downwards until it reaches the upj)er border of the pronator quadratus muscle, 
where it gives off some small branches to supply that muscle, one of which 
descends to join ujion the front of the carpus with the branches of the ante¬ 
rior carpal arteries. The larger branch of the artery, however, passes fioin 
before backwards, through an opening in the interosseous ligament; and, 
reaching; the dorsal surface of this structure, descends behind it to the cat^ 
pus, where it maintains communications with the posterior carpal branches 
of the radial and ulnar arteries. The anterior interosseous artery gives off 
a long slender branch, which accompanies the median nerve and sends off¬ 
sets into its substance. This artery of the median nerve, or medum 
is sometimes much enlarged, and in this case it presents several neoulilfi^^ 
to be hereafter noticed. 

The posterior interosseous artery passes backwards, through the 
left between the oblique ligament and the upper border of the interossikt*^ 
ligament. Continuing its course downwards, along the am [plate 41^ 
covered by the superficial layer of extensor muscles, it gives several branches 
to them and the deep-seated muscles, and reaches the carpus considerably 
diminished in size, where its terminal branches anastomose with the poste¬ 
rior or temflnal branch of the anterior interosseous artery, and with the carpal 
branches of the radial and ulnar arteries. 

In addition to numerous mmscular branches, which require no special notice. 
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this artery gives off close to its origin, or ns soon as it passes bel^ind the inter¬ 
ligament, a recurrent branch, the posterior interosseous recurrent [plate 42, 
fig. 2], which is nearly as large as the continuation of the vessel. This 
branch passes directly uj)wards, covered by the supinator brevis and an¬ 
coneus, to reach the interval between the olecranon and external condyle, 
where it divides into several offsets which anastomose with the superior 
profunda and the posterior ulnar recurrent. 

Several muscular brandies of the ulnar artery are distributed to th? mus- Muscular 
cles in its course along the I'ore-arm : some of these perforate the interosseou.s blanches of 
ligament to reach the extensor muscles. arter. 


CJABPAL BRANCHES. 

The posterior or dorsal carpal, a branch of variable sLse, inclines back- Carpal 
wards from the ulnar artery a little above the pisiform bone. It winds P<’'*t‘^'rior; 
back under the tendon of the flexor carpi ulnaris, and reaches the dorsal 
surface of the carpus beneath the extensor tendens, where it gives a branch, 
which anastomoses with the posterior carpal artery derived from the ra¬ 
dial, so as to form the posterior carpal arch ; after which it runs along 
the metacarpal bone of the little finger, and forms its dorsal branch. Some¬ 
times this metacarpal branch arises as a separate vessel, the jtesterior metacarpal, 
carpal being then very small. From the posterior carpal arch of anas¬ 
tomoses just referred to, the second and third dorsal interosseous branche.^ 
are derived. 

The anterior or palmar carpal branch is a very small artery, which runs on Aiiter. 
the anterior surface of the cai pus, beneath the flexor profundus, anastomoses ®*'rpal. 
with a similar offset from the radial artery, and supplies the carpal bones 
and articulations. 

PECULIARITIES IN THE BRANCHES OP THE ULNAR ARTERY. 

The transverse communications which sometimes exist between tlie ulnar 
and radial arteries have been already referred to at p. 531. 

Of the branches of the ulnar in the fore-arm, the anterior and posterior 
ulnar recurrents frequently arise by a common trunk. When the ulnar 
artery has a high place of origin, its recurrent branches are derived from the 
comtAon interosseous ; one or both have been seen, but more rarely, to arise 
ftpm Hie brachial. 

. The anterior and posterior interosseous arteries are occasionally given Inter- 
sidgly from the ulnar. But the common interosseous trunk is liable to osseous 
much greater deviations from its ordinary course. Thus, when the ulnar 
arises high up, the interosseous is associated with the radial artery, and or axillary, 
separates from that vessel at the bend of the elbow ; the trunk common to 
the two vessels represents the brachial in these coses [plate 82]. Again, 
the interosseous itself has been found to arise above its ordinary situation, 
taking origin from the brachial, and even (but more rarely) from the axillary 

2 N 2 
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[plate*3t]. The anterior interosseous presents some striking varieties of 
excess in its branches, usually connected with a deficiency in the radial or 
ulnar arteries. These cases are referred to in noticing the arteries which are 
thus reinforced [plate 44]. 

Median artery .—The branch accompanying the median nerve is some¬ 
times much enlarged, and in such case may he regarded as a reinforcing 
vessel. It is generally a branch of the anterior interosseous [plate 44, fig. 2], 
hut sometimes of the ulnar [plate 43, fig. 3]; and more rarely a median 
branch has been met with descending from the brachial artery [plate 4!i, 
fig. 1]. Accompanying the median nerve beneath the annular ligament into 
the palm of the hand, the median artery ends most frequently by joining the 
superficial palmar arch, sometimes by forming digital branches, or by joining 
digital branches given from other sources. [See plates 4G and those before 
referred to.] 


SUPERFICIAL PALMAR ARCH. 

’Y\\^ superficial palmar arch orarteyr ^arcus supcrficialis volse, 
—Haller), fig. 141, d. [plate 38] is the continuation of the ulnar 
artery to the hand. Changing its course near the lower border 
of the annular ligament, this artery turns obliquely outwards 
across the palm of the hand towards the middle of .the muscles 
of the thumb, where it terminates by inosculating with a branch 
of the radial artery. The branch of the radial artery which joins 
with the ulnar, and, as it may be said, completes the arch, 
varies in different cases; most commonly it is a small one 
emerging from among the muscles of the thumb or the super¬ 
ficial volar. In its course across the hand, the artery describe 
a curve, having its convexity directed towards the fingers, and 
reaching downwards somewhat lower than a line on a level 
with the flexure of the first joint of the thumb. 

The superficial palmar artery, at its commencement, Msts 
the annular ligament of the wrist, and eligbtly on i^e 
muscles of the little finger; then on the tendons of the 
ficial flexor of the fingers, and the divisions of the median^^^ 
ulnar nerves, the latter of which accompanies the vessel 
time. It is covered towards the ulnar border of the hand‘d 
the palmaris brevis, and afterwards by the palmar fhscia and ini,' 
integument. ‘ 

The branches given off by the superficial palmar arch, whitfi: 
are generally numerous, are as follow: 

Tbe deep or communicating branch (cubitalis manfis profunda,—Haller) fig. 
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141, d, arises from the ulnar artery at the commencement of the palm|r*rch, 
a little beyond the pisiform bone, sinks deeply between the flexor brevis 
and the abductor of the little finger, and then inosculates witli the palmar 
termination of the radial artery, thereby completing the deep palmar arch. 

Small branches, some following a retrograde course to the annular liga¬ 
ment, are given oflT to the parts in the ptilm of the hand from the upper or 
concave side of the palmar arch. 

The digital branches, usually four in number, e e, proceed dowawards Digital 
from the convexity of the palmar arch to supply both sides of the 
three inner fingers, and the ulnar side of the fore-finger. The first fingers and 
digital branch inclines inwards to the ulnar border of the hand, and after a half, 
giving minute offsets to the small muscles of the little finger, runs along the 
inner margin of its phalanges. The second runs along the fourth metacarpal 
space, and at the root of the fingers divides into two branches, which pro¬ 
ceed along the contiguous borders of the ring-finger and little finger. The 
third is similarly disposed of to the ring-finger and middle finger, and the 
fourth ‘o the latter and the index-finger. The radial side of the index- 
finger and the thumb arc supplied from the radial artery. 

The digital arteries placed at first superficial to the tendons, then lie be¬ 
tween them, accompanied by the digital nerves as far as the clefts of the 
fingers, where they are joined by the anterior interosseous arteries, branches 
of the deep arch. On the sides of the fingers, each artery lies beneath the 
corresponding nerve, and gives branches which supply the sheaths of the 
tendons, and the joints, some of them anastomosing across the front of 
the bone with similar branches from the opposite side. At about the middle They join 
of the last phalanx, the two branches for each finger converge and form an •‘‘s* 
arch, from which proceed numerous small offsets to supply the matrix of ?**“*“"*■ 
the nail and all the structures at the tip of the finger. 

The peculiarities observed in the branches of the superficial palmar arch, 

■' will be noticed after the description of the deep arteries of the hand. 

RADIAL ARTERY. 

Thottradial artery^ fig. 141, c. [plates 38, 39], in direction, Radha 
though not in size, appears to be the continuation of the brachial. 
l4 irom the bifurcation of the latter, obliquely along the Extent; 

tlTe fore-arm as far as the lower end of the radius, below 
ffhich it turns round the outer border of the wrist, and then de- curves at 
• i^z^ng to the back of the space between the metacarpal bones 
of the thumb and forefinger, passes forwards into the palm of the 
hand^ which it crosses towards the inner side, so as to form the 
^p palmar arch. From the change in its course at the lower 
end, the direction and connexions of the radial artery ftiay be se¬ 
parately described in the fore-arm, on the wrist, and in the hand. 
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fore^aflgi ^direction of this artery is from the point 
of birfurcatiflii ,of the brachial opposite to the neck of the radius 
towards the fore part of the styloid process of that bone. It 
descends at first somewhat obliquely outwards in a line with the 
brachial artery, and then nearly vertically along the outer part 
of the front of,the fore-arm, its course being indicated by a line 
drawil from the middle of the bend of the elbow to the narrow 
interval between the trapezium bone and the tendons of the ex¬ 
tensors of the thumb, which can be readily felt towards the 
outer border of the wrist. Placed at first to the inner side of 
the radius, the vessel gradually inclines to the front of that 
bone, on which it lies below ; it is in this part of the vessel 
that the pulse is usually felt during life. The radial artery is 
nearer to the surface than the ulnar, and is covered only by the 
common integument and fascia, except where it is overlapped 
by the fleshy part of the supinator longus,®, which must be 
drawn aside in order to bring the vessel into view. At first it 
rests on the tendon of the biceps, and is then supported by 
the branches of the musculo-spiral nerve, and some cellular 
tissue, which separate it from the short supinator muscle. It 
next passes over the insertion of the pronator teres, and the 
thin radial origin of the flexor sublimis; after which, it lies 
on the flexor pollicis longus and pronator quadratus, until it 
reaches the lower end of the radius. To . the inner side of 
this vessel lie the pronator teres in the upper part of its course, 
and in the rest, the flexor carpi radialis; and on the outer side, 
in its whole course along the fore-arm, is the supinator longus 
or tJie tendon of that muscle. 

The artery is accompanied by vense comites, which have the 
usual arrangement of those veins. 

Nerves .—The radial branch of the musGalo»spira] nerve is 
placed at the outer side of the artery in the middle third of Its 
course. At the elbow that nerve is separated from the artery by 
a considerable interval; and towards the lower end of the fore- 
arm, it turns backwards beneath the tendon of the supinator 
longus, to reach the dorsal aspect of the arm, and thus loses 
all connexion with the artery. Some filaments of the external 
cutaneous, nerve pierce the fascia to reach the lower part of the 
artery, which they accompany to the back of the carpus. 

At the wrist, the radial artery turns outwards between the 
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styloid process of the radius and the carpiis^eneath ten¬ 
dons of the extensors of the metacarpal bone afid of the first 
phalanx of the thumb, and upon the external lateral ligament 
of the wrist-joint, to reach the back of the carpus. It then 
runs downwards for a short distance, lying in the angular in¬ 
terval between the tendons of the two extensore of the thumb 
just alluded to, and that of the extensor of its second pl»lanx; 
and soon, being crossed by this last-named tendon, the vessel 
reaches the upper end of the space between the first and second 
metacarpal bones, where it turns forwards into the palm of the 
hand, by passing between the heads of the first dorsal inter¬ 
osseous muscle. 

As it turns round below the end of the radius the artery is 
deep-seated, but afterwards comes nearer to the surface. It is 
accompanied by two veins and by some filaments of the external 
cutaneous nerve, and is crossed by subcutaneous veins and by 
filaments of the radial nerve. 

PBCUUARITIES OP THE RADIAL ARTERY. 

From the usual place of origin the radial was found, in 429 observations, 
to deviate in the proportion of nearly 1 case in 8. In ail it arose higher 
than usual [plate 31 ], with the exception of one case of low division of the 
brachial artery, and in this the radial artery was joined by a vas aberrans 
[plate 35, %. 4]. The brachial artery (most commonly near its upper end) 
was the source from which the radial proceeded in case of high origin much 
more frequently than the axillary [op. cit. p. 317]. 

The position of this artery in the upper arm, in the case of its premature 
origin, having been already mentioned (page 630,) it remains only to examine 
the peculiarities of its course in the fore-arm. The radial artery more 
rarely deviates from its usual position along the fore-arm than the ulnar.— 
It has, however, been found lying upon the fibrous expansion from the teii- 
'don of the biceps, and over the fascia of the fore-arm, instead of beneath 
l^e structures [plate 41, fig. 4]. This vessel has also been observed to be 
placed on the surface of the long supinator, instead of on the inner border 
■of that muscle [plate 42, fig. 6]. In turning round the wrist, it has likewise 
been seen to deviate from its ordinary course by passing over the extensor 
tendons of the thumb, instead of beneath them [plate 42, fig. 4]. But these 
several peculiarities are of very rare occurrence. As was previously stated 
(p. 531), the vasa aberrantia occasionally derived from the brachial or axil¬ 
lary arteries most commonly end by joining the radial, or one of its branches. 
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SOME VAMATIONS IN THE UI.NAH AND KADIAL ABTERIES 

COMPARED. 

Some of the peculiarities observed in these vessels may be usefully con¬ 
trasted with each other. 

In the first j>lac«^ it has been found that the radial artery much more fre- 
<iuently'deviates in some important particular from its usual condition than 
the ulnar, the proportions in a large and about an equal number of cases 
being about 1 in 4^ for the radial artery, and 1 in 10 for the ulnar. 

With respect to the place of origin, the radial offered more frequent pecu¬ 
liarities than the ulnar, in the proportion of 13 to 8. The radial artery 
arose from the axillary twiee as often as the ulnar. In taking origin high 
up from the brachial, the radial artery sprung most frequently from the 
upper part of that trunk; while, on the contrary, the ulnar artery most com¬ 
monly arose from the brachial, near its lower end. 

There are certain variations of size presented by the radial and ulnar ar¬ 
teries which may be best explained together, for they exhibit a principle of 
compensation, according to which, if one be smaller, the other is larger. 

The ulnar artery is the vessel which is the most frequently diminished in 
size, its deficiency being then usually compensated for on the hand by the 
radial, as will be shewn in considering the arteries of the hand; but the 
palmar part of the ulnar artery may, when small, be reinforced by a large 
median artery, and in the fore-arm the ulnar artery itself has been found to 
be strengthened by another branch from the anterior interosseous [plate 44 
fig. 2]. 

A diminution in size of the radial is less frequent than of the ulnar 
artery. The defect, when it exists, is compensated, especially in the hand, 
by an increase in the size of the ulnar. In the fore-arm the radial artery 
has been observed to be reinforced by the anterior interosseous in front of 
the wrist, and by the perforating branch of that vessel behind the carpus 
[op. cit, p. 321, plate 44], The last cases referred to may be regarded as a 
transition to an extremely rare variety, in which the radial artery ended by 
giving the rccurrents and a few muscular branches, the place of its de¬ 
scending trunk being supplied near the wrist by the interosseous. An ex¬ 
ample of this arrangement of the vessels is in the Museum of Professor 
Otta, at Breslau, 


BHANCHES OF THE BADIAL ABTEBY. 

The branches of the radial artery may be arranged according 
as they are given off in the fore-arm, on the wrist, and in the 
hand. The branches which arise from the radial in the fore¬ 
arm, are the radial recurrent, the muscular branches, the an¬ 
terior carpal, and the superficial volar. 
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The radial recurrent artery, fig. 141, f, which varies much in si-/», tirches Recurrent, 
upwards from the radial soon after its origin, running between the branches 
of the musculo-spiral nerve. It first lies on the supinator brevis, and then 
on the brachialis anticus, being covered by the supinator longus. In front 
of the outer condyle, and in the interval between the last two muscles, it 
anastomoses with the terminal branches of the superior profunda [plate 42, 
fig. 1]. From the lower or convex side of this artery a|^ given off several 
branches ; one, of considerable size, to the supinator and extensor ftiuscles, 
and some beneath the latter to anastomose with the posterior interosseous 
branches. It also supplies the supinator brevis and brachialis anticus in part. 

Several unnamed muscular branches are given to the muscles on the fore Muscular, 
part of the arm. 

The anterior carpal is a small branch which arises from the radial artery Anterior 
near the lower border of the pronator quadratus, and runs inwards in front of 
the radius. It is usually called the anterior radial carpal, to distinguish it 
from a similar branch from the ulnar artery, with which it anastomoses so as 
to forn an arch above and in front of the radio-carpal articulation, from which 
branches descend to supply the joints of the wrist. 

The superficial volar [ramus superficialis voliw] g, proceeds directly for- Superficl. 
wards from the radial artery, where it is about to turn backwards, following volar, 
the direction of that vessel in the fore-arm. In its size this branch is varies in 
subject to many varieties. Most commonly it is very small, and ends in the size; 
muscles of the thumb. When it attains considerable size this artery runs genei^Iy 
over the small muscles of the thumb at their origin, lying upon the annular 
ligament, to which it is bound down by a thin process of fascia, and is of thumb, 
usually described as inosculating with the radial extremity of the superficial 
palmar arch, which it thus completes. 

The branches which arise from the second or carpal portion of 
the radial artery are the following :—the posterior carpal, the 
metacarpal, the dorsal arteries of tlie thumb, aud the dorsal 
artery of the index-finger. 

The posterior carpal (ar. dorsalis carpi radialis) [plate 40, fig. 1] is small Poster, 
but constant. It arises opposite the carpal articulations, beneath the exten- carpal; 
spr tendons of the thumb, and near the tendons of the radial extensor muscles, 

■ l^neath which it runs inwards on the back of the carpus. Here it anas¬ 
tomoses with a similar branch from the ulnar artery, and with the termina¬ 
tions of the anterior interosseous artery, which, it will be remembered, per¬ 
forates the interosseous ligament, and becomes dorsal in the lower part of 
the fore-arm. Branches descending from the carpal artery to the metacarpal 
- spaces become the dorsal interosseous arteries, for the third and fourth in- inteross. 
terosseous spaces of the hand, after anastomosing, at the upper end of those branches, 
spaces, with the posterior perforating branches from the deep palmar arch. 

The first dorsal interosseous branch (metacarpal: ramus dorsalis inter- First 
osseus primus,—Haller,) [plate 40, fig. 1,] arises from beneath the ex- inteross. 
tensors of the thumb, frequently with the posterior carpal, and descends 
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obliqu*ely towards the interval between the second and tliird metacarpal 
bones; it there becomes interosseous, and, after communicating with the 
corresponding perforating branch of the deep palmar arch, descends upon the 
second dorsal interosseous muscle, as far as the cleft of the index and 
middle fingers, where it gives off dorsal superficial arteries to those fingers, 
and ends by communicating with the palmar digital branch at its point of 
division between tl»e fingers. 

.The *dorsal arterks of the thumb (dorsales pollicis), small, and two in 
number, sometimes arise separately opposite the head of the metacarpal 
bone, and at others by a common trunk, which divides into two branches. 
They run upon the dorsal aspect of the bones of the thumb, one at its radial, 
the other at its ulnar border. 

The dorsal artery of the index-finger (ar. dorsalis indicis), a very small 
branch, arises lower down than the preceding, and after sending branches to 
tlie abductor indicis, runs along the radial side of the back of the index- 
finger. 
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Of these branches tlic radial recurrent is sometimes very large, or it may 
be represented by several separate branches. When the radial itself arises 
liigh up, the recurrent artery usually comes from the residual brachial trunk 
or from the ulnar artery, or more rarely from the interosseous. When 
given from the brachial trunk, the radial recurrent has been found crossing 
beneath the tendon of the biceps. 

The superficial volar branch of the radial was found, in a large proportion 
of cases examined, 141 in 235, to be small, and to be lost in the short mus¬ 
cles of the thumb, without forming any connection with the palmar arch, or, 
with any of the digital arteries. When the superficial volar had consider¬ 
able size, its dispositio3i varied as follows. In the majority of cases it simply 
ended in *the superficial arch. In a smaller number, without joining the 
ulnar portion of the arch, it furnished one or more digital arteries. Lastly, 
the artery at the same time joined the arch, and furnished one or more 
digital branches to the thumb and index-finger [See op. cit. p. 323, and the 
plates there referred to]. 

The origin of the branch in question was also found to present some pecu¬ 
liarities. It occasionally arose from the radial at a distance of one inch and 
a half to two inches and a half above its ordinary position, in one case even 
nearly as high as the bend of the elbow. In these cases it usually descend¬ 
ed with the radial; but when the latter turned outwards to reach the back 
of the limb sooner than usual, the superficial volar occupied the place of the 
radial in front [plate 42, figs. 3, 4, 6]. 

Tlic first dcrsttl interomous branch (metacarpal), which descends on the 
second interosseous space to the cleft between the index and middle fingers, 
is not unfrequently so large ns to furnish the collateral digital branch to each 
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of those fingers [plate 46, figs. 5, 6]. The carpal and interosseofls*(ineta- Carpal 
carpal) branches of the radial are sometimes small, their place being sup- defective. • 
plied by the perforating division of the anterior interosseous, apparently by 
an enlargement of the ordinary anastomosis between them [plate 44, fig. 3]. 


PALMAR BRANCHES OF THE RADIAL ARTERY. 

The branches derived from the radial after it has entered the 

A 

hand, are, the great artery of the thumb, the radial branch of 
the index-finger, and its large terminal branch, which forms 
the deep palmar arch [plate 89, fig. 2]. 

The large artery of the thumb (arteria pollicaris : ar. prince])s pollicis,— 
Haller), h, arises from the radial, where it is about to turn inwards across 
the palm of the hand. It descends in front of the abduetor indicis, along 
the metacarpal bone of the thumb to its lower end (comes ossis metacarpi- 
pollicis,—Haller), between the bone and tlie short muscles covering it, to 
the space between the lower ends of the short flexor of the thumb. At that 
point, and beneath the tendon of the long flexor the artery divides into two 
branches, the collateral arteries of the thumb, which course along the borders 
of its phalanges on their palmar aspect, and inosculate on the last phalanx, 
forming an arch similar in its arrangement to that on the other fingers. 

The radial branch for the index-finger (art. volaris radialis indicis,— 
Haller), i, generally arises close to the preceding branch ; but though con¬ 
stantly found, it varies in size and in its mode of origin. It descends at 
first between the abductor indicis, which is behind it, and the flexor brevis 
and adductor pollicis in front; and continues, covered only by the skin' 
and fascia, along the radial border of the index finger, forming its radial, 
collateral branch (whence its name), and anastomosing in the usual manner 
with the ulnar collateral branch for the same finger, derived from the super¬ 
ficial palmar arch. This artery very frequently gives a communicating 
branch to the superficial arch, near the lower border of the adductor pollicis. 

The most frequent method of coinniunication between the radial artery and 
the superficial arch is by a small branch, which proceeds from the former 
through the muscles of the thumb. 

DEEP PALMAR ARCH. 

The deep palmar arch (arcus profundus volae,—Haller), 
[plate 89], which is to be regarded as the palmar continuation 
of the radial artery, commences at the upper end of the first 
interosseous space, between the heads of the abductor indicis, 
turns transversely across the palm towards the uppor end of the 
fourth metacarpal bone, near which it inosculates with the com- 
,municating branch from the ulnar artery, aud thus forms the 
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deep pStlmar arch. The convexity of this arch is directed 
downwards. It is, as its name implies, more deeply seated than 
the superficial arch derived firom the ulnar artery,—^being placed 
upon the interosseous muscles, and the metacarpal bones, im¬ 
mediately below the carpal extremities of these; and being 
covered by the flexor brevis pollicis, the flexor tendons of the 
fingers,*’ the lumbricales muscles, and the muscles of the 
little finger. It is also higher or nearer to the carpus than the 
superficial arch, and ditfers from it in retaining its size almost 
undiminished. It is accompanied by the deep branch of the 
ulnar nerve, which runs from the inner end of the arch outwards. 

Branches. —The deep palmar arch gives off recurrent branches (rami retro- 
gradi,—Haller) from its up])er concave side, which ascend and anastomose 
with the branches from the anterior carpal arch. It likewise funiisbes 
superiorperJbrutinghx&ii(A\C!i, three in number, which pass backwards thiough 
the upj)cr extremities of the last three interosseous .sjjaces to inosculate with 
the dorsal interosseotis arteries. Lastly, the deep palmar arch affords origin, 
from its convexity, to the palmar interosseous arteries (interosseee volares,— 
Haller), usually three in number, but very liable to variation, which lie 
upon the interosseous spaces, supply the muscles there, and anastomose 
at the clefts of the fingers with the digital branches from the superficial arch. 
It is by an enlargement of these small vessels that the deep palmar arch 
sometimes supplies the corresponding digital arteries in the absence of those 
usually derived from the superficial arch. 

ARTERIES OF THE HAND : VARIOUS CONDITIONS OF. 

The arteries of the hand frequently vary from their usual mode of dis¬ 
tribution. Ordinarily there arc, it will be remembered, two sets of arteries 
in the hand communicating with each other, viz. an ulnar or superficial set 
on the inner side, and a radial or deep set on the outer. Now, from the 
usual arrangement presented by these two sets of arteries there are numerous 
deviations, which may be classed as follows, a. By far the larger filUnber of 
deviations consist of a deficiency in one or other of tneae sets of ia^t^es, ac¬ 
companied by a corresponding increase in the opposite onej Jandit may be ob¬ 
served that the defect is much more commonly on the part of the superficial 
and the increase on the part of the deep set. b. In a seeoi^ mid smaller 
class of variations a deficiency in one or other of the two systems hbove 
referred to is supplied, either by the enlargement of branches which descend 
in front of the limb, as the superficial volar (from the radial), or the medto 
artery (from the anterior interosseous), or by the enlargement of a meta¬ 
carpal branch (from the radial) on the back of the hand. 

In illustration of these general remarks, the following modes of arran^fe^ 
ment of the vessels may be mentimied. 
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In the greater number of cases the superficial palmar arch is diiTlinished, 
n,nd gives off fewer digital branches than usual. Generally only one branch 
is wanting, viz, that which supplies the adjacent sides of the fore and middle 
fingers; but sometimes two or three branches are absent, or even all four, 
as when the ulnar artery, after giving branches to the short muscles of the 
little finger, ends in the deep palmar arch. In the last-named case, which is 
rare, it is obvious that the superficial arch is altogether \fanting. 

These various deficiencies in the superficial palmar arch and its "branches 
are usually compensated for by an enlargement of the deep arch, the palmar 
interosseous branches of which, being increased in size, divide at the clefts of 
the fingers, and form such collateral digital branches as are not derived from 
the usual source. But a defective superficial arch, may, as before men¬ 
tioned, be reinforced from other vessels, viz. from the superficial volar, from 
an enlarged median artery, or from a large metacarpal branch. 

It sometimes, but more rarely, happens, that the radial system of vessels 
is deficient; in which case the superficial arch (which belongs to the ulnar 
system) may supply all the digital arteries to the thumb and fingers, or one 
of these may be derived from the superficial volar, the median, or the radial 
interosseous. [F or further information on this subject, sec op. citat. pp. 
334—7, with the illustrative figures.] 

DESCENDING AORTA.—THORACIC AORTA. 

From the point at which its arch is considered to terminate— 
the lower margin of the third dorsal vertebra—the aorta descends 
along the fore-part of the spine to the fourth lumbar vertebra, 
where it divides into the common iliac arteries. The direction 
of this part of the vessel is not vertical, for as its course is in¬ 
fluenced by the spine, upon which it rests, it is necessarily con¬ 
cave forwards in the dorsal region, and convex forwards in the 
lumbar. Again, its commencement is at the left side of the 
bodies of the vertebrae ; its termination also inclines a little to 
the left, whilst about the last dorsal vertebra it is nearly upon 
the median line. From this arises another slight curve, the 
convexity of which is to the right side. Within the thorax, 
where the offsets are small, the aorta diminishes but little in size; 
in the abdomen the diminution is considerable, in consequence 
of large branches being furnished to the viscera in that cavity. 

That part of the aorta (below the arch) which is situated in the 
thorax is called the thoracic aorta, fig. 134, n. [plate 47]; it ex¬ 
tends from the lower border of the third dorsal vertelya on its left 
side, to the opening in the diaphragm in front of the last dorsal 
.vertebra. It lies in the back part of the interpleural space (the 
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Connexions, posterior mediastinum), being before the spine and behind the 
root of the left lung and the pericardium; its left side is in 
contact with the corresponding pleura and lung, and close on 
the right side are the azygos vein, the thoracic duct and 
oesophagus. The latter tube, however, towards the lower part 
of the thorax inclines in front of the artery, and near the 
diaphragm gets somewhat to its left side. The small azygos 
vein crosses behind the thoracic aorta. 

Hranchcs. The branches derived from the thoracic aorta are numerous 
but small. They are distributed to the walls of the thorax, and 
to the viscera contained within it—the latter being much the 
smaller and least numerous branches. 
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The branches to the viscera are very irregular in their number 
and place of origin. I’hcy are as follows :— 

The pericardiac branches, arc some very smull and irregular vessels which 
pass forwards and ramify on the pericardium. 

The bronchial arteries are the proper nutritious arteries of the substance 
of the lung : they accompany the bronchial tubes in their ramifications 
through that organ, and they also supply the bronchial glands, and in part 
the oesophagus. These vessels vary frequently in number, and in their mode 
of origin. The bronchial artery of the right side arises from the first aortic 
intercostal artery, or by a common trunk with the left bronchial artery from 
the thoracic aorta; on the left side there arc generally two bronchial arteries, 
both of which arise from the thoracic aorta, one near the commencement of 
that trunk, and the other, named inferior bronchial, lower down. Each ar¬ 
tery is usually directed to the back part of the corresponding bronchus, 
along which it runs, dividing and subdividing with the successive bronchial 
ramifications in the substance of the lung. 

Peculictt-itics oj the branchial arteries .—The -place of origin is liable 
to much variation. 

The artery of the riglit side has been found to arise singly from the abrla^') 
from the internal mammary, or from the inferior thyroid. The bronchial ta'- 
teries of the two sides have been scon to arise by a common tr^nk from the 
subclavian (Haller). Two such common trunks, each furnishing a branch to 
the right and left lungs, have been oliiservcd, in a single case, to descend into 
the thorax after arising, one from the internal mammary, and the other from 
the superior intercostal artery [plate 24, fig. 6]. Some other peculiarities 
in these arteries of less note have from time to time been recorded; it 


in number ; is necessary only to refer to one, viz., the occurrence of two distinct bron¬ 


chial arteries for each lung. 


CEsopba- The asoph^eal arteries are variable in size and' number; there are 
geal. usually four or five, which arise from the fore part or right side of the aorta, 

and run obliquely downwards upon the oesophagus, supplying its 
The lower branches of these vessels anastomose with the ascending offeels 
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of the coronary nrtcry of the stomach, whilst the npper branches efhinniini- 
cate in a similar way with those of the inferior thyroid artery. 

The glands and loose tissue in the posterior mediastinum also receive 
small branches {posterior mediastinal). 

The branches furnished by the aorta to tlie walls of the 
thorax are named intercostal from their emirse liptween the 
ribs. 

The intercostal arteries, fig. 134, /iyj {inferior or aortic intercostals) [plate 
48], arise from the posterior part of the aorta, and run outwards upon the 
bodies of the vertebrae, after which they lie along the intercostal spaces. 
They are usually ten in number, the upper intercostal .space, and occasion¬ 
ally a second space also, being supplied by the superior intercostal (a 
brunch of the subclavian artery). Owing to the position of the aorta to the 
left side of the spine, the right aortic intercostals cross over the front of the 
vertebra), furnishing many small branches to those bones ; and they are 
therefore a little longer than the arteries of the left side. As these vessels 
pass outwards, they are covered by the pleura, and crossed by the sympa¬ 
thetic nerve ; those of the right side also pass behind the oesojdiagus, the 
thoracic duct, and the azj’gos vein [plate 47]. 

Havirtg rcaehed the middle of its corresjionding intercostal space, each 
aortic intercostal artery divides into two branches, of which one (a dorsal 
branch) passes backwards, and will be presently described ; whilst the other 
or anterior division continues outwards between the ribs. 

This anterior branch, or proper intercostal artery, passes outwards, at first 
between the pleura with a thin fascia (in front) and the external intercostal 
muscle (behind); and afterwards between the two layers of intercostal muscles. 
Having gained the lower border of the rib above, near the angle of the bone, 
by passing obliquely upwards from the middle of the intercostal space, the 
artery furnishes several small branches, and one long and slender branch 
which inclines downward and approaches the border of the rib beloiy, supply¬ 
ing the bone and the intercostal muscles. After giving off these branches, the 
artery continues along the lower border of the rib above, and after supplying 
the intercostal muscles, anastomoses with the anterior intercostal branches 
derived from the internal mammary artery, and with the thoracic branches 
of the axillary artery. 

The first of the aortic intercostal arteries has an anastomosis with the 
superior intercostal, which is derived froi^ the subclavian artery, and the last 
three are prolonged amongst the abdominal muscles, where they communi¬ 
cate with the epigastric artery in front, with the phrenic arteries at the side, 
and with the lumbar branches of the abdominal aorta lower down. 

Each intercostal artery is accompanied, as it runs outwards between the 
ribs, by a corresponding vein, and by one of the dorsal nerves. 

The posterior or dorsal branch of each intercostal artery passes backwards 
to the inner side of the anterior costo-transverse ligament, with the posterior 
bfanch of the corresponding spinal nerve ; and having fttmished an offset to 
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the spiifal canal, reaches the muscles of the back, and divides into an inter¬ 
nal and an external branch. The internal branch is directed towards the 
spinous processes, on or through the scinispinalis dorsi, and ramifies in the 
. muscles and the skin. The external branch Hums outwards under the lon- 
gissimus dorsi, and is distributed between that muscle and the sacro-lum- 
balis; some reach the superficial muscles [plate 19]. 

The Minfl/branofces of the aortic intercostal arteries are distributed partly to 
the cord and its mombraucs, and partly to the bones, in the same manher ns 
the spinal branches of the lumbar arteries, to the description of which refer¬ 
ence is to be made. 


ABDOMINAL AORTA. 

The aorta, after having passed the diaphragm, is thus named. 
It rests on the bodies of the vertebrae, extending from tlie front 
of the last dorsal to the fourth lumbar vertebra, a little to the 
left of the median line, where it usually divides. The anterior 
surface of the great artery is successively in apposition with the 
liver, the splenic vein, the pancreas, the third portion of the 
duodenum, the left renal vein, and the peritoneum. The vena 
cava lies at its right side, the right crus of the diaphragm being 
interposed at the upper part of the abdomen; close to the 
same side, arc the thoracic duct and the azygos vein, which are 
placed between the aorta and the right crus of the diaphragm. 
The aorta is surrounded by a mesh of nerves derived from the 
sympathetic. 

The abdominal aorta, fig. 134, c. [plates 63, 64], gives nu¬ 
merous branches, which may be divided into two sets, viz., those' 
which supply the viscera, and those which are distributed to the" 
walls of the abdomen. The former consist of the coeliac artery, 
the superior mesenteric, the inferior mesenteric, the capf^^ 
the renal, and the spermatic arteries; whilst &mQng the 
are included the phrenic, the lumbar, and the middle sacral 
arteries. The first three of the visceral branches are. single 
arteries. 


C(ELIAC ARTERY OR‘AXIS. 

ThQCceliac artery^ fig. 134, fig. 14^,3, [plates49,53],a sltort 
and very thick vessel, arises from the aorta close to the margin 
the diaphragm. In the erect position of the body its dire^j^^, 
is nearly horizontal forwards, and it is not more than haliil | | | 6 
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inch long. It is behind the small omentum, aSd lies is very- 
close to the left side of the lobulus Spigelii of the liver, and ’ 
above the pancreas, the two semilunar ganglia being in appo- 
sition with it, one on each side. After this very short course, 
the artery divides into three branches, viz., the coronary artery Branches j 

Fig. 142.* 



of the stomach, the hepatic, and the splenic. These three three vis- 
branches separate at the same time from the end of the artery ’ 
like radii from an axis, whence, says Winslow, this trunk has 
been called axis arterise coeliacae. 


* The viscera of the upper part of the abdomen, with the coeliac artery 
and its branches, are represented in this sketch. 1. Liver. 2. Gall-blad¬ 
der,, 3, Stomach. 4. Its pyloric end. 6. Pancreas. 6. Spleen. 7. Great 
omentum, a. Aorta, a. Phrenic arteries, b. Coeliac. c* Coronary of 
,-atomt"b. d. Hepatic, e. Pyloric, f. Gkistro-duodenal. g. Right gastro- 
A. CSysttc artery to gall-bladder, i. Splenic, k. Left gastro-epiploic. 

a o 
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BesVdes these branches wliich supply the viscera, the coeliac 
usually gives off one branch to the walls of the abdomen, viz., 
one of the phrenic arteries. 

The caliac (txis is from time to time partly covered at its origin by the 
diaphragm. It may be longer than usual, in which case its branches are 
not given off together [plate 56, fig. 4]; or it may be wanting altogether, the 
coronary, hepatic, and splenic arteries, arising separately from the aorta 
[plate 57, fig. 3} In some cases the coeliac artery gives off only two branches 
at its division, (the coronary and the splenic,) the hepatic being supplied from 
another source. Rarely, it gives more than three branches to the viscera, 
the additional vessel being a second coronary, or a separate gastro-duodenal 
artery. Both phrenic arteries arc sometimes derived from this trunk. 
Cases have been met with in which a connexion existed between the coeliac 
axis and the superior mesenteric artery close to their origin. 

CORONARY ARTERY OF THE STOMACH. 

The coronary artery of the stomach (coronaria ventriculi), 
%. c, [plate 49], the smallest of the three visceral branches de¬ 
rived from the coeliac artery, inclines upwards, and to the left 
side, to reach the cardiac orifice of the stomach. At this 
point some branches are sent upwards on the oesophagus, which 
communicate with the aortic oesophageal arteries; others pass 
before and behind the cardiac extremity of the stomach, and 
join with branches of the splenic artery. The continuation of 
the vessel lies between the layers of the smaller omentum, and 
inclining from left to right along the upper curvature of the 
stomach, gives branches to its coats, and inosculates with the 
pyloric-branch of the hepatic artery. 

The coronary artery of the stomach is sometimes given off 
directly from the aorta [plate 67, fig. S]; and is occasionally re¬ 
presented by two separate vessels. It sometimes furnishes an 
additional hepatic artery. 

HEPATIC ARTERY. 

The hepatic artery, fig. 142, ef, [plates 49, 60,] which is in¬ 
termediate in size, at least in the adult, between the coronary 
and splenic arteries, gives branches to the stomach, the duode¬ 
num, and the pancreas, besides supplying the liver and gall¬ 
bladder. it inclines upwards, and to the right side, between the 
layers of the small omentum, and in front of the foramen of Wins- 
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low, to reach the transverse fissure of the liver, in which <!burse it course and 
lies upon the vena porta) and to the left of the bile-duct. Pre¬ 
viously to reaching the liver, it gives the following branches : Branches. 

The pyloric artery, e, descends to reach the pyloric end of the stomach. Pyloric, 
turning from right to left along its upper curvature, supplies it with branches, 
and inosculates with the coronary artery. This is soinet^nes a branch of the 
following artery (the gastro-duodenal). 

The gastro-duodenal, f, descends behind the duodenum near the pylorus, Cnstr.- 
and on reaching the lower border of the stomach, changes both its name and ' ’ 
direction. It runs from right to left along the great curvature of the stomach, 
between the layers of the great omentum, assuming the name of right gastro- gastr.-opip.; 
epiploic, g, and inosculates with the left gastro-epiploic derived from the 
splenic artery. This artery gives branches upwards to both surfaces of the 
stomach, and long slender vessels downwards to the omentum. From the 
gastro-duodenal artery a branch, pancreatico-duodenal, fig. 143, g, descends pancr.- 
alongj:hc inner margin of the duodenum, betw'ccn it and the pancreas, and, 
after furnishing several branches >to both these organs, anastomoses with 
a small offset of the superior mesenteric artery. 

Near the transverse fissure of the liver, the hepatic artery divides into its Hepatic 
right and left branches, which are intended for the supply of the correspond- 
ing lobes of that organ. The k/t, the smaller division, lying in front of the 
vena portae, diverges at an acute angle from the other branch, and turns out¬ 
wards to reach the left extremity of the transverse fissure of the liver, where 
it enters that organ. 

The right hepatic artery inclines outwards to the right extremity of the and right 
transverse fissure. When crossing behind the cystic duct, it gives off 
a branch, h, the cystic artery, which turns upwards and forwards upon the latter gives 
neck of the gall-bladder, and divides into two smaller branches, of which one cystic, 
ramifies between its coats at its depending surface, the other between it and 
the liver. The right hepatic artery then divides into two or three branches, 
which enter the liver by its transverse fissure, and ramify in its Substance, 
accompanying the divisions of the vena portae and hepatic ducts. 

The hepatic artery may arise from the superior mesenteric artery [plate 66, Vari. of 
fig. 6], or from the aorta itself [plate 57, fig, 3]. Accessory hepatic arteries hepatic, 
are often met with, usually coming from the coronary artery of the stomach. 

It has been found to furnish a phrenic branch [plate 66, fig. 6.] 

SPLENIC ARTERY. 

The splenic artery, figs. 142, 143, [plates 49, 50,] in Splenic 
the adult the largest branch of the coeliac artery, is destined 
to supply the spleen, and in part the stomach and pancreas. 

It is directed horizontally towards the left side. Waving and 

* % ® CO\LT86 * 

often tortuous in its course, it passes, together with the splenic istortuonaj 

2 o 2 
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vein, wliicli is below it, behind the upper border of the pancreas, 
and divides near the spleen into several branches. Some of 

Fig. 143.* 
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these enter the fissure in that organ, and arc distributed to its 
substance ; three or four are reflected towards the bulging end 
of the stomach, upon which they ramify. Its branches are the 
following :— 

The pancreatic branches, fig. 143, k, variable in size and number, are 
given off whilst the artery is passing along the pancreas, the middle and left 
part of which they supply with vessels. One of larger size not unfrcquently 
runs from left to right, in the direction of the pancreatic duct, and is called 
puncreutica tnugna. 

The splenic branches are the proper terminal branches of the artery ; they 
are five or .dx, or even more in number, and vary in length and size; they 
enter the s]ilccn by the hilus or fissure in its concave surface, and ramify 
within that organ. 

The gastric branches, I, {vasa brevia,) vary from five to seven in number; 
they are directed from left to right, some issuing from the trunk of the 
splenic artery, others from its terminal branches. Enclosed within the 
gastro-splenic omentum, they reach the left extremity of the stomach, where 


* The liver is marked 1, the stomach 2; this organ is drawn up so as to 
show its under surface, and at the same time bring into view the duo¬ 
denum 3, the pancreas 4, the spleen 6, with their arteries, o. The coeliac 
axis. 6. Coronaria ventriculi. c. The hepatic artery, d. Its pyloric branch, 
e. The gastro-duodenal. ^ The right gastro-epiploic. g. The pancreatico-duo¬ 
denal. h. The cystic, i. The splenic artery. A. Its pancreatic branches. 1. 
The vasa bre'^ia. m. The left gastro-epiploic. n. The superior mesenteric 
artery, a. The trunk of the aorta cut off below the transverse part of the 
duodenum. 
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they divide and spread out between its coats, communicating with the 
coronary and left gastro-epiploic arteries. 

The left gaBtro-epiplok artery runs from left to right along the great cur¬ 
vature of the stomacli, fig. 143, m, fig. 142, /c, and inosculates with tlic right 
gastro-epiploic branch from the hepatic artery. In its course, this vessel 
lies between the layers of the peritoneum at the great border of the stomach, 
and gives several long and slender branches downward*! to the oincntuni, 
and others upwards to both surfaces of the stomach, where they communi¬ 
cate with the other gastric arteries. 

SUPERIOR MESENTERIC ARTERY. 

The superior mesenteric, fig. 148, n; fig. 144, a, [plates 
50, 51,] an artery of large size, supplies the whole of the 

Fig. 144.* 



* The transverse part of the colon is drawn up, and one layer of the me¬ 
sentery, and one of the transverse meso-colon, as well ns the single layer con¬ 
nected with the colic arteries of the right side are removed to lay the arteries 
bare:—1. is the tennination of the duodenum. 2,2. The eonvetutions of the 
small intestines. 3. The coecum. 4, 6, 6. The ascending, transverse, and 
descending colon. 7. The pancreas.—Arteries, a. Superior mesenteric. 
«. to c. Its several branches. 


Left gastro 
epiploic. 


Superior 

mesenteric 
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if* 

small intestine beyond the duodenum, and also a part of the 
origin ; great intestine. It arises from the fore part of the aorta, a 
little below the coeliac artery. For a short space this artery 
'connexions; is covered by the pancreas; on emerging from below that 
gland it descends in front of the duodenum at its end, and is 
thence continued between the layers of the mesentery. The 
splenic*vein crosses over its root. In the mesentery the artery 
curves to at first passcs downwards and to the^eft side, but afterwards 
right side, gyyygg towards the right iliac fossa, opposite to which it inos¬ 
culates with its own ileo-colic branch. 


Branches; 

one to 
panel’, and 
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Branches .—Whilst under cover of the pancreas, the superior 
mesenteric artery sends off a small branch, inferior pancreatico¬ 
duodenal^ fig. 144, e, which runs along the concave border of the 
duodenum, and joins with the pancreatico-duodcnal artery. Its 
other branches may be divided into two sets, viz. those from the 
left or convex, and those from the right or concave side. 

Those which*spring from the convex or left side of the vessel, 
fig. 144, a, a {rami intestini tenuis,') arc intended for the 
supply of the jejunum and ileum. They are usually twelve or 
more in number, and are all included between the layers of the 
mesentery. They run parallel to one another for some dis¬ 
tance, and then divide into two branches, each of which forms 
an arch with the neighbouring branch. From the first set of 
arches other branches issue, which divide, and rccommunicate 
in the same way, until, finally, after forming four or five such 
tiers of arches, each smaller than the other, the ultimate divi¬ 
sions o.f the vessels proceed directly to the intestine, turning 
upon it on both sides, and ramifying in its coats. 

The branches from the right or concave side of the superior 
mesenteric artery arc given to the colon, and hence are named 
the colic arteries. 


lleo-colic. The ileo-colic artery, b, the first in order from below upwards, inclines 
downwards, and to the rif^ht side, towards the ileo-colic valve, near which it 
divides into two branches : one of these descends to inosculate with the ter¬ 
mination of the mesenteric artery itself, and to form an arch, from the con¬ 
vexity of which branches proceed to supply the junction of the small with 
the large intestine, the coecura, and its appendix; the other division ascends 
and inosculates with the following branch. 

Right colic. The right volte artery, c, passes transversely towards the right side, be¬ 
neath the peritoneum, to the middle of the ascending colon, oppcteite to 
whiift) it resolves itself into two branches, of which one descends to com- 
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municate with the ileu-colic artery, whilst the other ascends to jSin in an 
arch with the middle colic.—This artery and the ileo-colic often arise by 
a common trunk. 

The middle colic artery, d, passes upwards between the layers of the meso¬ 
colon towards the transverse colon, and divides in a manner exactly similar 
to the vessels just noticed. One of its branches inclines to the right, where 
it inosculates with the preceding vessel; the other desce»ds to the left side, 
and maintains a similar communication witli the left colic branch,^ derived 
from the inferior mesenteric ,*rtery. From the arches of inosculation thus 
formed, small branches pass to the colon for the supply of its coats. Those 
branches of the superior mesenteric artery which supply the ascending colon 
have a layer of peritoneum on their anterior aspect only; the others lie be¬ 
tween two layers. 

The superior mesenteric artery is occasionally connected at its origin with 
the coeliac artery. Not unfrequcntly it furnishes the hepatic artery [plate 
56. fier. 6]. 


INFERIOR MESENTERIC ARTERY. 

This artery, fig, 134, f; fig. 145, d, [plate 52,] much 
smaller than the superior mesenteric, supplies the left side of 
the colon, and the greater part of the rectum. It arises from 
the aorta, between an inch and two inches above the bifurcation 
of that trunk. 

The inferior mesenteric artery deviates to the left side in 
the direction of the left iliac fossa, from which point it descends 
between the layers of the meso-rectum into the pelvis, and 
under the name of “superior hmmorrhoidal ” artery, runs down 
behind the rectum. It lies at first close to the aorta, on its left 
side, and then crosses over the left common iliac artery. Its 
branches are the following: 

The l^ colic artery (colica sinistra), fig. 145, e, is directed to the left side 
behind the peritoneum, and across the left kidney to reach the descending 
colon. It divides into two branches, and forms a series of arches in the 
same way os the colic vessels of the opposite side. One of these two 
branches passes upwards along the colon, and inosculates with the descend¬ 
ing branch of the middle colic ; whilst the other descends towards the sig¬ 
moid flexure, and anastomoses with the sigmoid artery. 

The sigmoid artery,^ runs obliquely downwards to the sigmoid flexure of 
the colon, where it divides into branches, some of which incline upwards and 
form arches with the preceding vessel, others turn downwards to the rectum 
and anastomose with the following branch. Instead of a single sigmoid 
artery, two or three branches are sometimes present. • 

The superior hemorrhoidal artery, g, (hsemorrhoidalis intenia,—Haller), 
the continuation of the inferior mesenteric, passes into the pelvis behind the 
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rectuul^ Rt first in the fold of the meso-rectuin, and then divides into two 
branches which ramify one on each side of the intestine, extending to near its 
lower end, and anastomosing witli the middle and inferior hsemorrhoidal ar¬ 
teries [plates 69, 60]. 

Fig. 145.* 



la this place it may be remarked that the arteries distributed to the 
alimentary canal communicate freely one with the other over the whole 
length of that canal. The arteries of the great intestine derived from the 
two mesenteric arteries, form a range of vascular arches along the colon and 
rectum, at*the lower end of which they anastomose with the middle and in¬ 
ferior hsemorrhoidal arteries, given from the internal iliac and pudic arteries. 
The branches from the left side of the superior mesenteric form another series 
of arches along the small intestine, which is connected with the former by 
the ilco-colic artery. Further a branch of the superior m'eeenterio joins upon 
the duodenum with the pancrcatico-duodcnal artery; the latta*, at its com- 
meneement, is in a manner continuous with the pyloric artery; and so like¬ 
wise, through the coronary artery of the stomach and its ascending branches, 
a similar connexion is formed with the oesophageal arteries, tiven up to the 
pharynx. 

* The descending colon and its arteries. 1. Transverse colon. 2- De¬ 
scending colon. 3. Sigmoid flexure of colon. 4. Rectum. 6. Small infos- 
tines. 6. PaiTcreas. a. Aorta, a. Superior mesenteric artery, c. Middle 
colic artery, d. Inferior mesenteric, e. Left colic, f. Sigmoid; ^ g. Su¬ 
perior hsemorrnoidal. 
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CAPSULAR OR SUPRARENAL ARTERIES. 

The suprarenal or capsular arteries, fig. 134, wj, [plate 54,] supra- 
are two very small vessels which arise from the aorta on a level 
with the superior mesenteric artery, and incline obliquely outwards 
upon the crura of the diaphragm to reach the*under siyface of 
the suprarenal capsules, to which bodies they arc distributed, 
anastomosing at the same time with the other capsular branches 
derived from the phrenic and the renal arteries. In the foetus arc huge 
these arteries are of large size. 


RENAL OR EMULGENT ARTERIES. 


I’lie renal arteries, fig. 134, [plates 53, 54], of large 
diameter in proportion to the size of the organs which they 
supply, arise from the sides of the aorta, about half an inch be¬ 
low the superior mesenteric artery, that of the right side some¬ 
what lower doAvn than that of the left. Each is directed out¬ 
wards, so as to form nearly a right angle with the aorta. In 
consequence of the position of the aorta upon the spine, the 
right renal artery has to run a somewhat longer course than the 
left, in order to reach the right kidney. The artery of the right 
side crosses behind the vena cava, and both are overlapped by 
the accompanying renal vein. Previously to reaching the con¬ 
cave border of the kidney, each artery divides into four or five 
branches, thg greater number of which usually lie intermediate 
between the vein in front, and the upper part of the ureter be¬ 
hind. These branches, after having passed deeply into the fissure 
of the kidney, subdivide and are distributed in the gland, in the 
manner described in the account of the structure of that organ. 

Branches .—The renal artery furnishes a small branch to 
the suprarenal capsule, another which ramifies in the cellular 
membrane and fat behind the kidney, and a third to the ureter. 
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Peculiarities .—^The renal artery may be represented by two, three, four, more than 
or even five branches; and the greatest diflfcrence is found to exist even on artery, 
opposite sides of the same body, as to the origin of these accessory vessels 
[plate 67, various figures]. As they usually arise in succession from the 
^rta itself, it would seem as if the deviation is merely a step J)eyond that in 
which the single artery divides into branches sooner than usual after its Var. in / 
origin [plates 54, 56, fig. 6]. In some cases a renal artery has been seen to origin; 
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SPERMATIC Arteries. 
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proceed ft-om the common iliac [plate 57, figs. 3, 4]; and in one case, de¬ 
scribed by Eustachius, from the internal iliac. Portal found in one instance 
the right and left renal arteries arising by a common trunk from the fore 
part of the aorta. In another case, one of several arteries arose from the 
front of the aorta at its bifurcation, or of the left common iliac at its origin 
[plate 57, fig. 3]. 

The brandies of ^he renal artery, instead of entering at the hilus, may 
reach antf penetrate the gland near its upper end, or on its anterior surface 
[plate 57, fig. 3.] Lastly, cases occur, though very rarely, in which one of 
the renal arteries is wanting. 

SPERMATIC ARTERIES. 

The spermatic arteries, fig. 134, o, [plates fiS, 55,] two 
sinall and very long vessels, arise from the fore part of the 
aorta, a little below the renal arteries. In the foetus they, are 
short, as the testes, at an early period of development, are placed 
immediately beneath the kidneys; but the arteries become gra¬ 
dually lengthened as those organs are moved from the abdomen 
into the scrotum. Each spermatic artery is first directed out¬ 
wards and downwards, crossing the ureter, and resting on the 
psoas muscle; after passing over the external iliac artery, it 
turns forwards to the internal abdominal ring, where it comes 
into contact with the vas deferens. With this and the other 
constituents of the spermatic cord, the artery courses along the 
inguinal canal and descends to the scrotum to be finally distri¬ 
buted to the testis, after reaching the back part of that gland 
and anastomosing there with the artery of the vas deferens. 
The spermatic arteries are covered by the peritoneum until 
they reach the internal ring. Near the testis they become 
tortuous. 

In the female, the arteries corresponding to the spermatic 
arteries in the male, named the omriem [plates 59], are 
shorter than those vessels, and do not pass out of the abdominal 
cavity. Their origin, direction, and connexions in the first 
part of their course, conform to what obtains in the male; but 
at the margin of the pelvis they incline inwards, and run¬ 
ning tortuously between the layers of the broad ligaments of 
the uterus, are guided to the attached margin of the ovaries, 
which they ^supply with branches. Some small branches can 
also be traced along the round ligament into the inguinal canal, 
and others along the Fallopian tubes. One, continuing inwards 
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towards the uterus, joins with the uterine artery [plate 63, 
fig. 1]. 

The spermatic arteries occasionally arise by a common trunk. 
Two spermatic arteries are not unfrequently met with on one 
side; both of which usually arise from the aorta, though one 
may be a branch from the renal artery. A cas# has occurred of 
three arteries on one side,—two from the aorta and tfie third 
from the renal [plate 57, fig. 5]. 

INFERIOR PHRENIC ARTERIES. 

The phrenic arteries, fig. 142, a, [plates 53, 54,] 
arc two small vessels which arise from the aorta, on a level 
with the under surface of the diaphragm. These little ar- 
terit*S are very irregular in their origin. Supposing them to 
arise separately one from the other (which will be presently 
seen to be by no means a constant arrangement), most com¬ 
monly one is derived from the cccliac artery close to its origin, 
and the other from the aorta on a level with the under surface 
of the diaphragm. They soon diverge from each other, and 
passing across the crura of the diaphragm, incline upwards and 
outwards upon its under surface. The artery of the left side, 
having passed behind the oesophagus, ascends on the left of the 
oesophageal opening of the diaphragm; whilst the right phrenic 
artery, after having passed behind the liver and the vena cava, 
lies to the right side of the opening in the diaphragm which 
transmits that great vein. Before reaching the centraj tendon 
of the diaphragm, each of the arteries divides into two branches, 
of which one runs forwards towards the anterior margin of the 
thorax, distributing branches to the diaphragm, and finally anas¬ 
tomosing with the musculo-phrenic branch of the internal mam> 
mary artery. The other pursues a transverse direction towards 
the side of the thorax, and communicates with the terminationr 
of the intercostal arteries. 

Each phrenic artery gives sinall branches (superior capsular) 
to the suprarenal capsule of its own side; the left artery 
sends some branches to the oesophagus, whilst the artery of the 
right side gives small vessels, which reach the termijiation of the 
, vena cava. Small offsets descend to the liver between the 
layers of the peritoneum. 
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LUMBAR ARTERIES. 
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The phrenic arteries are found to vary greatly in their mode of origin, 
but these deviations seem to have little influence on their course and distri¬ 
bution. In the first place, they njay arise either separately, or by a common 
trunk ; and it would appear tliat the latter mode of origin is nearly as fre¬ 
quent as the former. When the two arteries are joined at their origin, 
the common trunk arises most frequently from the aorta [plate 56, fig. 4]; 
though, sometimcs,dt springs from the coeliac axis [plate 66, fig. 6]. When 
arising Separately, the jdirenic arteries arc given off sometimes from the 
aorta [plate 64], more fre(iuently from the coeliac axis [plate 63], and 
occasionally from the renal [jdate 66, fig. 6]; but it most commonly hap- 
])ens that the artery of the right side is derived from one, and that of the 
left side from another of these sources.* An additional phrenic artery (de¬ 
rived from the left hepatic) has been once met with [plate 66, fig. 6]. 


LUMBAR ARTERIES. 

L> 

The lumhar arteries, fig. 134, p, are analogous to the inter¬ 
costal arteries, not only in their mode of origin, direction, and 
size, but in a great measure in the manner of their distribution 
also. Thus, as the intercostal arteries communicate with the 
branches of the internal mammary upon the thorax, so the lum¬ 
bar arteries, by anastomosing ^¥ith the epigastric, have a nearly 
similar relation to the walls of the abdomen. The lumbar arteries 
arising from the back part of the aorta, are usually four in number 
on each side. They pass outwards, (each crossing the middle of 
the body of the corresponding lumbar vertebra,) and soon dip 
deeply under the psoas muscle, between it and the bodies of the 
vertebrae [plates 53, 54]. The two upper arteries- are likewise 
under tht pillars of the diaphragm ; those on the right side are 
covered by the vena cava. At the interval between the trans¬ 
verse processes, each lumbar artery divides into a dorsal and an 
abdominal branch. _ . 

The abdominal branch of each lumbar artery runs ouiw^^ 
behind the quadratus luraborum,—the lowest of these braQ^<$s 
not unfrequently in front of that muscle. Contin»^|f out¬ 
wards between the abdominal muscles, the artery nimifi^ with¬ 
in them, and maintains communications with bmnehes of the 
epigastric and internal mammary in front, with the terminal 


* In only one out of thirty-six cases did the phrenic arteries arise in the 
mode ordinarily described; viz., as two separate vessels from the abdominal 
aorta [op. cit. p. 417]. 
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branches of the intercostals above, and with those of the ilio¬ 
lumbar and circumflex iliac arteries below. 

The dorsal branch of each lumbar artery, like the correspond¬ 
ing branch of the intercostal arteries, gives off, immediately after 
its origin, an offset (named spinal)^ which enters the spinal 
canal. The dorsal branch then, proceeding ba^wards with the 
posterior division of the corresponding lumbar nerve Between 
the transverse processes of the vertebrae, divides into smaller 
vessels, which are distributed to the muscles and the integument 
of the back. 

The spinal artery enters the spinal canal through the inter¬ 
vertebral foramen, and, having given an offset wliich runs along 
the nerves to the dura mater and cauda equina and com¬ 
municates with the other spinal arteries, divides into two 
branches, which are distributed to the bones in the following 
manner :—one curves upwards on the back part of the body of 
the vertebra above, near to the root of the pedicle, whilst the 
other descends in a similar manner on the vertebra below; and 
each communicates with a corresponding branch from tlic neigh¬ 
bouring spinal artery. As this arrangement prevails on both 
sides and throughout the whole length of the spine, there is 
formed a double series of arterial arches behind the bodies of the 
vertebrae, the convexities of which are turned towards each 
other. The arches arc moreover joined together across the 
bodies of the vertebrae by transverse branches. , 

From this interlacement of vessels, numerous ramifications 
are distributed to the periosteum and the bone [plate 87, 
fig. 3]. 

The lumbar arteries of opposite sides, instead of taking their origin 
separately from the aorta, occasionally coininonce by a common trunk, whose 
branches pass out laterally, and continue their course in the ordinary way. 
Two arteries of the same side arc sometimes conjoined at their origin. On 
the last lumbar vertebra, the place of a lumbar artery is often taken by an 
ofl&et freh^:^e middle sacral artery, and the ilio-lumbar compensates for the 
absencethe lumbar vessel amongst the muscles. 
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MIDDLE SACRAL ARTERY. 


The middle sacral artery, fig. 134, the last of the branches Middle 
of -the abdominal aorta, is a small vessel about the size of a 
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iscontinu- crowquill, wliicli arises from the extremity of the aorta, just at 
aorta afong hifurcatiou. From this point the artery proceeds downwards 
vertebr®. upon the last lumbar vertebra and over the middle of the sacrum, 
as far as the coccyx, where it forms small arches of anastomosis 
with the lateral sacral arteries. From its anterior surface some 
small branches ecome forwards within the fold of the meso- 
rectumf and ramify upon the posterior surface of the intestine, 
and on each side others spread out upon the sacrum, and anas¬ 
tomose with the lateral sacral arteries, occasionally sending small 
offsets into the anterior sacral foramina [plate 54]. 

Varies in The middle sacral artery sometimes deviates a little to the side, and pro- 
engin. cecds, not from the bifurcation of the aorta, but from one of the common 
iliac arteries, usually from that of the left side. This artery represents the 
caudal prolongation of the aorta of animals. 


UNUSUAL PULMONARY BRANCH PROM THE ABDOMINAL 

AORTA. 

Unusual A very remarkable case is recorded of the existence of a large pulmonary 
pulmonary branch which arose from the abdominal aorta, close to the coeliac artery, and 
artery. passing upwards through the oesophageal opening in the diaphragm, 

divided into two branches, which were distributed to the lungs, near their 
bases.* 


BIFURCATION OF THE AORTA. 

Bifurcation The abdominal aorta ends by dividing into two trunks, named 
plac^of • common iliac arteries. The bifurcation usually takes place 

on the body of the fourth lumbar vertebra, a little to the left of 
the middle line. The point here indicated will be found nearly 
on a level with a line drawn from one crista of the ilium to the 
other, and is opposite to the left side of the umbilicus. It 
should, however, be observed, that the place of division 
inconstant in its position, as will be seen from the 
statement— 

In more than three-fourths of a considerable number of 
vided either upon the fourth lumbar vertebra, or upon the 


* Description d’un artere pulmonaire, &c., par A. Maugars . 

Journal de Mddecine, Chiriugie, Phann. &c., par les Citoyens 
Leroux, et Boyer. Paris: An. 10. Also, “The Arteries” by 
p. 426. 
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below it; in one case in nine it was below, and in about one in eleteb above 
the apace thus indieated.—In ten bodies out of every thirteen, the division 
of the great artery took place within half an inch above or below the level 
of the crest of the ilium ; and it occurred more frequently below than above 
that space [op. cit. p. 416]. 

The highest point at which the bifurcation of the aorta has been seen to 
take place, is immediately after the origin of the right r^nal artery. In this 
case (only one is recorded) the two parts resulting from the division of the 
vessel were connected by a transverse branch, and then divided each into 
the external and internal iliac arteries.* 


COMMON ILIAC ARTERIES. 


The common iliac arteries, fig. 134, q, [plate 53], commencing 
at the bifurcation of the aorta, pass downwards and outwards, 
diverging from each other, and divide opposite the interver¬ 
tebral substance between the last lumbar vertebra and the 
sacrum, into two branches, named the internal and external iliac 
arteries—the former being distributed to the walls and viscera of 
the pelvis, whilst the latter is prolonged into the lower limb, 
after having sent two important branches to the walls of the 
abdomen. 

The common iliac arteries usually measure about two inches 
in length. They are both covered by the peritoneum and the in¬ 
testines, and rest on the bodies of the vertebrae, approaching re¬ 
spectively the psoas muscles at their ends; they are crossed by 
the ureters at their point of division,, and likewise by the 
branches of the sympathetic nerve, which are directed towards 
the hypogastric plexus. 

The common iliac arteries of opposite sides differ in some 
degree in their connexions with other parts, but more especially 
with the neighbouring veins. Thus, the artery of the right side 
is4.jglAced at a distance from the front of the last lumbar ver- 
the two common iliac veins being interposed. The 
the left side is crossed by the branches of the inferior 
mesentei^lfrtery. 

—The left iliac vein, supported on the last lumbar verte¬ 
bra, li^ to the inner side of, and below the left artery. On the 
n^ht’ side there are three veins in connexion with the artery; 


observ. anatom, select., § 177, in Haller. “Disputat. Ana- 
vi. p. 781. “ The Arteries,” by E. Quain, p. 416. 
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the rigTIt iliac vein lying behind the lower part of the vessel, the 
iliac vein of the left side crossing behind it, and the vena cava 
(resulting from the union of the two others) being on the 
right side of the artery at its upper end [plate 55^. 

^PEOULIaAtIES op the common iliac AKTERIES. 

Besides slight difFercncos between the arteries of the two sides, in length 
and direction, by no nneans of constant occurrence, the common iliac arteries 
vary in thcir’idace of origin, and in the point at which they divide. 

The place of origin of the common iliac arteries coincides with that of the 
bifurcation of the aorta, the variations in which have been already noticed. 

The height at which these arteries divide is subject to great variety. In 
two-thirds of a large number of cases, the place of division ranged between 
the middle of the last lumbar vertebra and the up])er margin of the sacrum ; 
in one case in eight it was above, and in one ease in six below that space* 
Most frequently the left artery was found to divide lower down than 
the right. 

The length also was observed to differ much in different instances. In fivc- 
•sevenths of the cases examined, it varied from an inch and a half to three 
inches ; of the reniaming cases, in about half, the artery was longer, and in 
the other half, shorter ; the minimum length being (only in one case) less 
than half an inch [plate 57, fig. 8], and the maximum four and a half 
inches f]datc 58, fig. 1]. In estimating the relative lengths of the right and 
left arteries, it was found that the right was the longer in sixty-three, and the 
left in fifty-two, whilst the two w'crc equal in fifty-three [op. cit. pp. 433-6]. 

In one*instance, recorded by Cruveilhier, (“ Anat. descript.” t. iii.p. 186), 
the right common iliac was wanting, and the iilternal and external iliacs of 
that side arose ns distinct branches from the aorta. 

SURGICAL ANATOMY OF THE COMMON ILIAC ARTERIES. 

The common iliac artery, extending in a line from the left side of the um¬ 
bilicus towards the middle of Poupart’s ligament, and being placed at its com¬ 
mencement on a level with the highest port of the crest'of the ili^m, may be 
approached in an operation, by dividing the abdominal muscles to a sufficient 
extent, in the iliac region and a little above this part of the abdomen. The 
incisions might be made, beginning above Poupart’s ligament, to the biiter 
side of its middle, and running parallel with that structure 'tpwsrd|!$ffie an¬ 
terior superior spine of the iliac bone, thence carving for a couple of inches 
towards the umbilicus. In this way the artery will be approached from 
below; but, if a tumor extends along the external iliac artery, this plan 
of operation x'ould be objectionable, for the swelling itself, and, it may be, 
the adhesion of the peritoneum to its surface, would be sources of serious 
difficulty. Should the aneurism extend upwards in the abdomen Aft 
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will be best to approach the artery from the side, or rather from abr^rc,—not 
from below. The essential part of the operation, so far ns the abdominal muscles 
arc concerned, is, that they should be divided to the extent of five or six 
inches at the side of the abdomen, beginning about two hiches above the 
level of the umbilicus and ending lower than the spine of the ilium, the in¬ 
cision being curved outwards towards the lumbar region. Sir P. Crampton, 
in an operation to tie this artery, divided the muscles from the end of the 
lowest rib, straight down nearly to the crest of the ilium and thenc? forward 
a little above the border of the bone as far as its sjunc.* This plan is well 
devised for the object. 

The fascia behind the muscles (fascia transvcrsalis) is to be cut through 
with care, and the peritoneum to be raised from that and the iliac fascia, as 
well as from the cellular membrane (sometimes containing a quantity of fat), 
which is interposed between the serous and the fibrous membranes. With 
tlfb peritoneum will be raised the ureter, which adheres to it. 

The artery will be seen on the last lumbar vertebra; and,on the right side 
of th« body, large veins will be in view in close connexion witli it, viz. both 
common iliac veins, and the commencement of the lower vena cava [plate 55J. 
It will be remembered, that in some cases, (without transposition of the visce¬ 
ra, as well as with that condition,) the iliac veins are joined on the left instca<i 
of the right side; and that in another small class of cases tlic junction of those 
veins is delayed, so to say [plate 58, figs. 1, 3]. The effect of cither of 

tliese conformations of the venous system, would be to give to the artery on 
the left side much more than the usual complication with veins. Lastly, 
the thin cellular membrane covering the artery is divided without ae,. diffi¬ 
culty to admit the passage of the ligature. 

The common iliac artery is in most cases of sufficient length to admit of 
the application of a ligature without much apprehension of secondary hai- 
morrhage occurring in consequence of insufficiency in this respect. But it 
has been shown above to be in some instances very short—so short that tlie 
operation would be inadmissible. In any casc'in which the common trunk 
is thus short, it would probably be more prudent to place a ligature on the 
external iliac and; another on the internal iliac, at the origin of each, than to 
tie the common iliac artery, or the external iliac alone near its commence¬ 
ment. 

The surgeon has it in his power to judge of the length of the artery during 
the operation, and to determine as to the propriety of tying one vessel or tfre 
other, for the iliac arteries are under his view almost as fully as if dissedted. 
Arteries in other parts of the body, are, on the contrary, only seen at the 
point at "Whioh it has been before-hand determined to place the ligature. 

No branch that has received a name is given off by the com¬ 
mon iliac arteries in their course ; but somewhat above the 
sacro-ilica symphysis, as has been observed, each divides into 
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570 INTERNAl. ILIAC ARTERY. 

iwo oranciics, the internal arid external iliac arteries. Of these 
the internal iliac artery, which furnishes branches to supply the 
pelvis, pelvic viscera, and the perinseum, will be first described. 

The common iliac artery, it should be added, often gives off a small un¬ 
named branch to the lymphatic ghinds, the ureter or the psoas muscle 
[jiltttes !>3, .071, and sometimes even a largt'r branch—a renal artery or the 
ilio-lumftar [plate 57, fig. CJ. 


INTERNAL ILIAC ARTERY. 


The internal iliac artery (hypogastrica, pelvica), fig. 134, /■, 
[plates 53 to 55], a short and thick trunk, separates from the 
external iliac immediately after its origin, and dips into the 
pelvis to supply the walls and the viscera of that cavity. This 
artery is usually .about an inch and a half in length, ajfid is 
smaller than the external iliac, except in the foetus. It extends 
from the bifurcation of the common iliac artery towards the 
sacro-sciatic foramen, and separates near that point into two 
divisions. At its origin, the artery lies near the inner border of 
the psoiis muscle ; lower down, it rests against part of the pyri¬ 
form muscle. Behind it, are situated the internal iliac vein, and 
the communicating branch which passes from the lumbar to the 
sacral plexus of nerves ; in front it is crossed by the ureter, which 
separates it from the peritonaeum. 


Considered in a surgical point of view, the deviations of this artery from 
its ordinary condition in regard to its length and place of division, are im¬ 
portant. ^ 

Length .—In two-thirds of a large number of cases, the length of the in¬ 
ternal iliac artery varied between an ineh and an inch and a half; in the 
remaining third it was much more frequently longer than shorter than those 
measurements, the artery being in the extreme cases about half an inch 
and three inches in extent. 

• The lengths of the common iliac and internal iliac arteries bear*ll!l^- 
versc proportion to each other—the internal iliac being long when the 
mon iliac is short, and vice vend. Moreover, when the common imw 
is short, the internal iliac (arising higher than usual) is placed tor some dis¬ 
tance out of the pelvis, and descends by the side of the external iliac to 
reach that cavity [plate 57, fig. 9]. 

The place of division of the internal iliac into its branches varies between 
the upper margin of the sacrum and the upper border of the sacro-eciatio 
foramen. 

1 he length of the internal iliac arteries of the two sides was, in < 
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of cases, often found to diflFer, but neithdr seemed habitually to exceed the 
other [op. cit. p. 437]. 


SUllGtOAL ANATOMY OF THE INTERNA 1, ILIAC ARTERY. 

This artery has been tied for aneurism affecting one of its large branches 
on the back of the pelvis—the gluteal or sciatic. It i#arrivcd at by divid¬ 
ing the abdominal muscles before the iliac fossa to a greater extent than is. 
required for exposing the external iliac—in the manner of the operation first 
mentioned for the common iliac. The vein, a large one, is, it will be borne 
in mind, behind the artery and in contact with it [plate 55]: it is occasion¬ 
ally double [plate 68, fig. 6]. 

There is some difference in the degree of difficulty that would be expe¬ 
rienced in securing the internal iliac artery in different cases. This is owing 
to the fact that, when short, (and, ns shown above, it often is so,) the artery 
is placed deeply in the pelvis; whereas, when the length is more considerable, 
it is accessible above that cavity. 

Again, when the artery is very .short, [as represented, for instance, in plate 
68, fig. 1], it would probably bo more safe to tic the common iliac, or both 
the external and the internal iliacs at their origin than to place a ligature on 
the latter only, close to a strong current of blood. 

The internal iliac artery in the fmtm {hypogastric), curves 
forwards from the common iliac artery to the side of the urinary. 
bladder. In this course it descends but little, as the bladder 
projects into the abdomen in early life. Coursing upwards by 
the side and fundus of that organ, the vessel reaches the anterior 
wall of the abdomen, along which it ascends towards the utn- 
bilicus, converging to the vessel of the opposite side. At the 
umbilicus the two arteries come into contact with the umbilical 
vein, and then escaping with that vein from the abdomen, coil 
round it in the umbilical cord, and ramify in the substance of the 
placenta. To that part of the vessel which is placed within the 
abdomen, the terra hypogastric is applied; the remaining por- 
tips thence onward through the umbilicus to the placenta, being 
.^ 1 # proper umbiUcal artery. In the first part of its course each 
lies along the margin and side of the pelvis, covered by 
the pei^naeum and crossed by the ureter; it next lies between 
thm, .membrane and the side of the bladder, to which it gives 
btflrae^es {superior vesicaV), and is crossed in the male by the 
v flaia^Bf erena; and finally, it ascends towards the ujubilicus, be- 
the peritonmum and the fascia transversalis, the latter 
ting it from the rectus muscle and i,ts sheath. 
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After the cessation of the placental circulation at birth, the 
two hypogastric arteries become impervious from the side of the 
bladder upwards to the umbilicus, and are converted into fibrous 
cords. These two cords, which extend from the sides of the 
bladder to behind the unvbilicus, being shorter than the sac of 
the peritonajum in which they rest, cause the serous membrane 
to project inwards, and thus arc formed two fossae (fossae of the 
peritonaeum) on each side of the abdomen. The part of the 
artery intervening between the origin of the vessel and the side 
of the bladder, still continues pervious, and though reduced pro¬ 
portionately in size, continues to convey blood to the bladder, 
constituting the superior vesical artery. 

Branches .—The branches of the internal iliac artery though 
constant and regular in their existence and general distribution, 
vary much in their origin. Some arc distributed to the paris or 
organs within the pelvis, viz., to the rectum, the urinary bladder, 
the spinal canal, and the organs peculiar to the female; whilst 
others of larger size supply chiefly the muscles upon the outer side 
of the pelvis. The branches furnished to these several structures 
will, in most cases, be observed to arise from two principal divi¬ 
sions of the parent trunk, of which one is anterior to the other. 
From the anterior division the following branches usually arise; 
viz., the superior vesical (the pervious portion of the foetal hypo¬ 
gastric artery), the inferior vesical, middle hasmorrhoidal, obtu¬ 
rator, internal pudic, and sciatic arteries, with (in the female) 
the uterine and the vaginal. The posterior division gives off the 
gluteal, ihe ilio-lumbar and the lateral sacral arteries. 

Sometimes all the branche.s of the internal iliac artery arise without the 
previous separation of that vessel into two divisions. 

In more tlian a fourth of a large number of cases noted, a branch arose 
before the subdivision of the main trunk. This branch was usually the ilio¬ 
lumbar artery [plate 65, fig. 7]. 

VESICAL ARTERIES. 

The urinary bladder receives several arteries, amongst which, 
however, may be specially recognised two principal branches, a 
superior an4 an inferior vesical artery [plates 60, 68, fig. 2]. 

The superior vesical artery is that part of the hypogastric 
artery (in the feetus) which remains pervious after the changes 
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that take place subsequently to birth. It extends from'lhe an¬ 
terior division of the internal iliac to the side of the bladder. 

It distributes numerous branches to the upper part and sides of the blad¬ 
der, from one of tlie lowest of which, a slender artery reaches the vas 
deferens, and accompanies that duct in its course to the back of the testicle, 
where it anastomoses with the spermatic artery. Thisais the artery of the 
vas dferens, or deferent artery. Other small branches ramify on flie lower 
end of the ureter. 

The inferior vesical artery (vcsico-prostatic : vcsicalis inia,— 
Haller), derived usually from the anterior division of the in¬ 
ternal iliac, is directed downwards to the lower part of the 
bladder, where it divides into branches which are distributed to 
the base of the bladder, to the side of the prostate, and to the 
vesiculae seininalcs. One offset, to be presently described, de¬ 
scends upon the rectum. 

The branches upon the prostate communicate more or less freely upon 
that gland with the corresponding vessels of the opposite side, and, accord¬ 
ing to Haller, with the pcrinteul arteries likewise [plate 69]. 

Middle hamorrhoidal artery. The branch supplied by the 
inferior vesical artery to the rectum is the middle haerao- 
rrhoidal. It anastomoses with the branches of the other hsemo- 
rrhoidal arteries. 

Besides the superior and inferior vesical arteries, other 
smaller branches will be found to reach the bladder, and usually 
one slender vessel which is distributed particularly to the under 
surface of the vesiculm seminales. 


UTERINE ARTERY. 

The uterine artery [plates 59, 68, fig. 1], is directed down¬ 
wards from the anterior division of the internal iliac artery to¬ 
wards the neck of the uterus. Insinuating itself between the 
layers of the broad ligament, it passes upwards at the side of 
tbfe uterus, pursuing an exceedingly tortuous course, and sends 
off,numerous branches, which enter the substance of that organ. 

Tfiis artery also supplies small branches to the bladder and the ureter; 
‘.andj .jaCar its termination, communicates with an oiFset directed inward 
from the ovarian artery. 
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The vagina principally derives its arteries from a branch 
which is analogous to the inferior vesical in the male. The 
vaginal artery descends and ramifies upon the vagina, at the 
same time sending some offsets to the lower part of the bladder 
over its neck, and others to the contiguous part of the rectum 
[plate 59]. 


OBTURATOR ARTERY. 

The obturator artery [plates 65, 66], when derived from the 
internal iliac, usually arises from the anterior division of that 
vessel, but not unfrequcntly from its posterior division. The 
artery is directed forwards through the pelvis to reach' the 
groove on the under surface of the horizontal portion of the 
pubes, at the upper part of the thyroid foramen. Beneath this 
bone it passes out of the pelvis, and immediately divides into 
its terminal branches. In its course through the pelvis the 
artery is placed betw'ecn the pelvic fascia and the peritonseum, a 
little below the obturator nerve. Beneath the pubes it lies with 
the nerve in an oblique canal, formed partly by the groove in the 
bone, and partly by fibrous tissue. 

Branches ,—Whilst within the pelvis, besides others of smaller size, the 
obturator artery often suj)plics a branch to the iliac fossa and muscle, 
and one which runs backwards upon the urinary bladder. 

As it is about to enter the canal by which it escapes fnmi the pelvis, it 
usually gives off one or more small anastomotic vessels, which ramify on the 
back of the pubes, and communicate behind that bone and behind the 
attachments of the abdominal muscles to its horizontal ramus, with small 
offsets from the epigastric artery. These anastomosing branches lie to the 
inner side of the femoral ring. 

Having passed out of the pelvis through the canal beneath the horizontal 
ramus of the pubes, the obturator artery divides immediately into an exter¬ 
nal and an internal branch, which arc deeply placed among the muscles at 
the upper part of the front of the thigh. 

The internal branch curves inwards beneath the external obturator 
muscle, close to the inner margin of the thyroid foramen, and furnishes 
branches to the obturator muscles, the gracilis, and the adductor muscles. 

The external branch has a similar arrangement near the outer margin of 
the thyroid foramen, descends as far as the tuberosity of the ischium, and 
supplies the obturator muscles and the upper ends of the long muscles 
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wliicli are attached to that tuberosity. Tliis branch usually sends uir»a small 
artery, which enters the hip-joint through the cotyloid notch, and ramifies 
along the round ligament as far as the head of the femur. 

The two foregoing branches of the obturator artery communicate witli 
each other near the lower margin of the obturator ligament, and anastomose 
with branches of the internal circumilex artery. Besides this, the external 
branch communicates with offsets from the sciatic artery near the tuberosity 
of the ischium. 

VARIOUS CONDITIONS OP THE OBTURATOR ARTERY. 

Its origin .—The anastomosis which exists between the obturator artery 
(when that vessel is derived from the internal iliac) and the epigastric, 
by means of those small branches of each which ramify behind the pubes, 
serves to afford some explanation of one of the most striking instances 
of variety of origin met with in the arterial system : viz., the transfer of the 
origin of the obturator from the internal iliac to the ejjigastric artery. 
Or at least, it may he said that the various modes in which the connexion 
between the two arteries is established in different cases, demonstrate the easy 
steps by which the obturator may he said to pass from one place of origin to 
the otlicr. The anastomosis referred to is itself, in fact, the first stage in a 
series of varieties which have been observed connecting the ordinary mode 
of origin [plates 65, 66] of the obturator (from the intenial iliac), with that 
in which it arises from the epigastric. In the next stage, illustrated in 
another case, one of the anastomotic branches is a little enlarged in size, and 
forms a tolerably direct communication between the two vessels [jdatc 66, 
fig. 1] ; then the anastomotic branch from the epigastric enlarges still 
more, whilst the posterior or usual obturator branch is proportionably dimi¬ 
nished, in which case the obturator artery may be said to have two equal 
roots, fig. 3; a further diminution of the posteiior branch and a cor¬ 
responding increase of that from the epigastric, conducts us to the final 
step, viz., the reduction of the foniTer to the size of a small •anastomo¬ 
sing branch, and the concurrent enlargement of the latter, which now 
becomes the only root or origin of the obturator artery. In this last-men¬ 
tioned case, therefore, the obturator may bo said to arise from the epigastric 
artery, and to receive a small anastomosing branch from the internal iliac, 
an arrangement the converse of that described at the commencement of 
these observations [fig. 2]. 

The relative frequency with which these various conditions of the obtu¬ 
rator artery are met with, in a large number (361) of cases examined, may 
be thus shortly stated :— 

In 2 cases out of 3, the obturator artery arose from the internal iliac. , 

In 1 case in 3^ from the epigastric. 

In a very small number of cases (about 1 in 72), (by two roots) from both 
the above-named vessels. 

And in about the same proportion, from the external iliac artery. 
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Sonitlkncs the obturator artery arises from the epigastric on both sides of 
the same body, but, in the majority of instances, this mode of origin of the 
vessel is met with on one side only. 

When the obturator artery arises from the epigastric it turns backwards 
into the pelvis to reach the canal at the upper part of the thyroid foramen ; 
and in this course it is necessarily close to the femoral ring—an opening at 
tlic inner side of tlje external iliac vein, through which hernial protrusions 
descend fcom the abdomen into the thigh. The artery is usually directed 
backwards close to the iliac vein, and therefore lies to the outer side of the 
femoral ring ; hut it occasionally crosses behind the ring, and, in some cases, 
curves to its inner side. The jwsition of the vessel in such cases, and the 
practical inferences to be deduced from it, W'ill be again referred to in the 
anatomical history of the parts concerned in femoral hernia. 

PUDIC ARTERY. 

The pvdic or internal pudic artery (putlica interna ; pudica 
communis,—Winslow; pudenda (simpliciter), — Haller), a 
branch of considerable size (smaller in the female than in the 
male), is distributed to the external generative organs. The 
following description of this artery has reference to its arrange* 
nient in the male;—its distribution in the female will be no¬ 
ticed separately. 

Tbo pudic artery [plate €0], arises from the anterior division 
of the internal iliac, sometimes by a trunk common to it and the 
sciatic artery. At first it inclines downwards and outwards to 
reach the great sacro-sciatic foramen, through which it escapes 
from the pelvis with the sciatic artery. Soon, however, it re-enters 
that cavity through the small sciatic foramen, turning round the 
spine of the ischium, which separates these two foramina one 
from the other. In this way the artery reaches the inner side 
of the tuber of the ischium, from which point it runs forwards 
and upwards along the rami of the ischium and pubes, (the pubic 
arch,) and divides into its two ultimate branches. 

In this long course, it will be noticed, that ^if^ritery de¬ 
scribes a large curve along the lower part of the pelvis, the con¬ 
cavity of which is directed upwards; whence, doubtless,' the 
name once applied to it, pudenda circumfiem. 

In the first part of its course, whilst within the pelvis, the 
pudic artery lies to the outer side of the rectum, and in front of 
the pyriformis muscle and the sacral nerves. The very short 
part of the vessel which is outside the pelvis, is immediately in 
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contact with the spine of the ischium near its point, cloSc'to the 
attachment of the small sacro-sciatic ligament, and is deeply 
placed beneath the great gluteal muscle. After re-entering the 
pelvic cavity, the pudic artery lies to the inner side of the in¬ 
ternal obturator muscle, lodged with its nerve in a fibrous canal 
formed in the obturator fascia. Here it lic% along the outer 
side of the ischio-rectal fossa, and is in some degree |lrotccted 
by the falciform process of the great sacro-sciatic ligament. 

Distant at first from the lower margin of the tuberosity of the 
ischium an inch or an inch and a half, and very deeply placed, 
the artery in curving forwards towards the perinmuin, gains the 
inner margin of the ramus of the ischium, and at the same time 
gradually approaches nearer to the surface. Then, piercing the 
posterior layer of the deep perinaeal fascia, it runs along the inner 
maigin of the ramus of the pubes and close to the crus penis 
towards the pubic arch, at the same time converging towards its 
fellow of the opposite side. Finally, after perforating the 
superficial layer of the deep perinasal fascia, the pudic artery 
«}ividcs into its two ultimate branches, viz., the dorsal artery of 
-the penis, and the artery of the corpus cavemosum. 

The artery is accompanied by the pudic vein and internal 
pudic nerve. 

Peculiarities of the puHic artery .—Changes in its ]>lacc of origin have 
already been noticed. The artery itself is sometimes small, or defective 
in one or two, or but rarely three of its usual branches. In these cases, its 
deficiencies arc supplied by a supplemental vessel which has been elsewhere 
named the ^‘accessory pudic" [op. cit. p. 443]. The defect most frequently 
met with is that in which the pudic ends as the artery of the bult whilst the 
artery of the corpus cavemosum, and the dorsal branch of the penis are de¬ 
rived from the accessory pudic [plate 63, fig. 3]. But the three arteries of 
the penis may be supplied by the accessory pudic : the pudic itself ending 
as the superficial perinseal [plate 64, fig. 3]. In one case, a single acces¬ 
sory pudic supplied both “ cavernous ” arteries, whilst the pudic of the right 
side gave both dorsal arteries [p. 444]. And, on the other hand, cases have 
occurred in which only a single branch was furnished by the accessory ar¬ 
tery, either to take the place of an ordinary branch altogether wanting, or to 
aid one of the branches which happened to be diminutive in size [plate 64, 
fig. 4, efe, fig. 1]. 

The accessory pudic, the occasional artery above alluded to, generally arises 
from the pudic itself, before the passage of that vessel from^hc sacro-sciatic 
foramen [plate 63, fig. 3], and proceeds forwards near the lower part of the 
bladder. In passing by the prostate and urethra—and it is here that the 
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exact situation ol‘this artery is of serious concern to the practical surgeon — 
the accessory pudic lies on tlie upper part of the gland, or it may be, for a 
short space, likewise on the posterior margin; and then proceeding forward 
ahovc the membranous jiurt of the urethra, it reaches the jierinajuin and 
divides into the terminal branches” [op. cit. p. 444]. In one case only it 
was seen to approach the side oi‘ the prostate. 

The acees.sory pin^^c sometimes arises with the other branches from the in¬ 
ternal ilia# [plate G3, fig. 6] ; and a vessel having a similar distribution may 
spring from the external iliac^ through an irregular obturator [plate G.'i, 
fig. ] J, or through the cjiigfistnc ; in the two last-named cases, it descends 
directly behind the body of the pubes. 

HUANCHES OF THE PUDIC ARTERY. 

Before escaping from the pelvis, the pudic artery occasionally gives small 
and irregular branches to the muscles and to the sacral nerves ; and, besides 
its two terminal bianchcis, it furnishes several named branches in the yeri- 
naeuni. 

T\\c inferior or cxicrnul httmorrhoidul arteries, fig. 146, b, two or three in 
number, incline inwards ii'om the pudic artery, as it crosses above the tuber 

Fig. 146.-*- 



ischii. These small vessels run across the ischio-rcctal fossaj'^lnroii^/the 
fat in that fossa, and arc distributed to the sphincter and levator aM 
and to the parts about the anus. 

The superjicittl perinaal artery, c, is a long slender, but regular vessel, which 
supplies the scrotum and upper part of the perinroum. Given from the pudi® 


* The pudic'arteries and those seen in the perinscum. a, pudic ; h, infe¬ 
rior hoemorrhoidal; c, perinceal; e, artery of bulb ; cavernous ; g, dorsal 
of ])enis. 
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artery in front of the preceding vessels, it turns upwards parallel* ^ith the 
rami of the ischium and pubes. The perinseal artery crosses the transverse 
muscle of the perinserxm, and runs forwards under cover of the superficial 
fascia, and between the erector penis and accelerator urinse muscles, supply¬ 
ing both. In this course the arteny gradually becomes superficial as it 
ascends, and is finally distributed to the skin of the scrotum and tlie dartos. 

It not unfrcquently gives off the following branch: 

The tramverse perinieal, artery, d, arises cither from the pudic 'Artery, or Transverse 
from the preceding branch, near the transversus perinsoi muscle. This small 
vessel perforates tlie deep pcriiiBeal fascia near its base, and, as the name 
transverse perinaal implies, lies across the perinseum, and terminates in small 
branches which arc distributed to the transverse muscle, and to the parts be¬ 
tween the anus and the bulb of the urethra. It is a very small artery. 

The artery of the bulb, e, is, surgically considered, an important vessel. Art, of 
It is very short; arising from the pudic between the layers of the triangu- bulb.; 
lar ligament, and, passing transversely inwards, this artery reaches the bulb 
a little in front of its end. Having entered the bulb, it ramifies in the erec¬ 
tile tissue. It gives a branch to Cowper’s gland. 

Peculiarities of the artery of the bulb. —From the connexion of this vessel 
with the operation of lithotomy, its various conditions require special notice. 

It is sometimes small, sometimes wanting on one side, and, occasionally, it 
is double [plate 64]. 

But a more important deviation from the common condition of the artery unusual 
of the bulb, is one sometimes met with, in which tlie vessel arising earlier coarse of. 
than usual, crosses the perimeum further back than in the ordinary arrange¬ 
ment, and reaches the bulb from behind. In such a case there would be 
considerable risk of dividing the artery in performing the lateral operation 
for stone [plate 64, fig. 2]. 

On the contrary, when this small vessel arises from an accessory pudic ar¬ 
tery, it lies higher or more forward than usual [fig. 3], and out of danger 
in case of operation. 

The artery of the corpus cavernosumff, (profunda penis), one of the termi- Profmnla 
nal branches of the intemal pudic, runs a short distance between the crus penis- 
penis and the bone, and then, continuing forwards, penetrates the crus, and 
ramifies in the corpus cavernosum. 

The dorsal artery of the penis, g, runs between the crus and the pubic Dorsalis 
symphysis, and, having pierced the suspensory ligament, continues along the P®"'®* 
dorsum of the penis immediately beneath the skin, and parallel with the dor- 
as well as with the corresponding artery of the opposite side. It 
the integument of the penis, and the fibrous sheath of the corpus ca- 
vemosum, anastomosing with its deep arteries. Near the corona glandis, 
each dorsal artery divides into branches, which supply thcglans and the pre¬ 
puce. 

The dorsal artery of the penis has been observed to ari§c from the deep 
femoral artery and to pass obliquely upwards and inwards to reach the root of 
the penis. Tiedemann gives a drawing of this variety. 
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The pudic artery in the female ,—In the female this vessel is 
much smaller than in the male. Its course is similar, and it 
supplies the following branches : 

The superficial perinaal branch is distributed to the labia pudendi; the 
artery of the bulb supplies the mass of erectile tissue above and at the sides 
of the entrance of tlig vagina, named the bulb of the vagina; whilst the two 
terminal tfl’anches, analogous to tlie artery of the corpus cavcrnosuni and to 
the dorsal artery of the penis, are distributed to the clitoris, and are named 
its profunda and dorsal arteries. 

The arteries of the clitoris were found in one case to be derived from the 
accessory pudic artery, which took its origin from the epigastric artery 
[op. cit. p. 443]. 


THE SCIATIC ARTERY. 

The sciatic artery^ the largest branch of the internal iliac 
artery, excepting the gluteal, is distributed to the muscles.on 
the back of the pelvis. Continuing downwards from the an^ 
tcrior division of the internal iliac artery, it is placed for some 
distance upon the pelvic surface of the pyriformis muscle and 
the sacral plexus of nerves, and soon turning backwards beneath 
the border of that muscle, passes between it and the superior 
gemellus, and thus escapes from the pelvis, with the great sciatic 
nerve and the pudic artery, at the lower part of the great sciatic 
foramen. When on the outside of the pelvis, this artery lies in 
the interval between the tuber of the ischium and the great tro¬ 
chanter, covered by the gluteus maximus. The sciatic artery 
gives off several branches to the external rotator muscles of the 
thigh, on which it lies, and to the great gluteus which conceals 
it. Two only of its branches have received special names: viai..' 

One, an internal branch, named coccygeal, inclines inwards, and, pierptiig 
the great sacro-seiatic ligament, reaches the posterior surface of the co^|^, 
and ramifies in the fat and skin about that bone. 

The other named branch {coma nervi ischiadici) runs dowmiilidH, accom¬ 
panying the sciatic nerve, along which it sends a slender vessel. 

Some of the branches of this artery are distributed to the capsule of the 
hip-joint, whilst others, after supplying the contiguous muscles, anastomose 
with the gluteal, the internal circumflex; and the superior perforating arteries- 
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GLUTEAL AETERY. 

The gluteal artery (iliaca posterior,—Haller), the largest 
branch of the internal iliac, is distributed to the muscles on the 
outside of the pelvis. It inclines downwards towards the upper 
border of the great sacro-sciatic foramen, beneath which it turns, 
and escapes from the cavity of the pelvis in the interval be¬ 
tween the contiguous borders of the middle gluteal and pyri¬ 
form muscles. Whilst within the pelvis, it gives off a few 
small branches to the muscles ; as it turns out of that cavity it 
sends one larger offset (nutritia magna,—Haller), which enters 
the substance of the ilium. On reaching the outer surface of 
the bone, the gluteal artery immediately divides into a super¬ 
ficial and a deep branch. The first or superficial branch, run¬ 
ning between the gluteus maximus and medius, sends off'in its 
course many smaller branches, some of which (after piercing 
the tendinous origin of the great gluteal muscle) approach 
the side of the sacrum, anastomosing with the posterior 
branches of the sacral arteries, and supplying the integuments 
there ; whilst others of considerable size, pass outwards between 
the gluteal muscles, and supply them freely. The second or 
deep branch, situated, as its name implies, deeply between the 
gluteus medius and minimus, runs in an arched direction for¬ 
wards, and divides into two other branches. One of these (the 
superior branch) continuing the course of the vessel from which 
it arises, runs along the upper border of the gluteus .minimus 
beneath the middle gluteal muscle and the tensor of the fascia 
lata, towards the anterior spine of the ilium, anastomosing with 
the circumflex iliac and with the ascending branches of the ex¬ 
ternal circumflex arteries, after having freely supplied the 
musdes between which it passes. The second or inferior 
branch descends towards the great trochanter, supplies the 
gluteal muscles, and anastomoses with the external circumflex 
and the sciatic arteries. 

ILIO-LUMBAR ARTERY. 

The ilio-lumhar artery (ilio-lumbalis,—Haller) resembles in a 
great measure the lumbar arteries. It passes outw^ds beneath 
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the psoas muscle and external iliac vessels, to reach the margin 
of the iliac fossa, where it divides into two principal branches. 
One of these, the lumbar branch, passes upwards, ramifying in 
the psoas and quadratus muscles, communicating with the last 
lumbar artery; it also furnishes small vessels which enter the 
intervertebral foramina, and supply the parts lodged in the ver¬ 
tebral canal. The other branch or iliac portion of the artery 
turns downwards and outwards, either in the substance of the 
iliacus muscle, or between it and the surface of the ilium. 
Some of its branches reach the crest and spine of that bone, 
where they anastomose with the circumflex iliac artery, and may 
be traced forwards through the abdominal muscles, which they 
supply, and in which they communicate with the external 
branches of the epigastric artery. 

,1 

The ilio-lumbar artery, as already mentioned, sometimes arises from tlic in¬ 
ternal iliac, above the division of that trunk [plate 65, lig. 4]. It has also 
been found to spring from the common iliac, but this latter peculiarity is rare 
[j>late 67, lig. 6j. The iliac and lumbar portions of the ilio-lumbar artery 
sometimes arise separately from the parent trunk. 

WJien the lowest of the lumbar arteries is wanting, the ilio-lumbar is in¬ 
creased in size, and, with a small offset of the middle sacral artery, supplies 
its place. 


LATERAL SACRAL ARTERIES. 


The lateral sacral arteries, which are usually two in number 
on each side, occasionally but one, arise close together ^rom the 
posterioi' division of the internal iliac artery. One of these 
arteries is distributed along the upper part, and the other’a|png 
the lower part of the sacrum in the following manner. 

Each artery passes downwardsj at the sara?, incl4i|la|[ 
somewhat inwards in front of the pyriform %U8cl« * 

nerves, to reach the inner side of the anterior sac 
Continuing to descend, the lower one approaches 
middle line, and anastomoses with the middle sac 
Branches from these arteries ramify in front of the sacrum, find 
supply small offsets to the pyriform muscle and sacral nerves. 



Besides the^e branches, the lateral sacral arteries give off a series of dorsal 
branches, which enter the anterior sacral foramina. Each of these, after 
having furnished (within the foramen) a spinal branch, which ramifies on the 
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bones and membranes in the interior of the sacral canal, escapes By*the cor¬ 
responding posterior sacral foramen, and is distributed upon the dorsal sur¬ 
face of the sacrum [plate 87, fig. 1]. 


EXTERNAL ILIAC ARTERY. 


The vessel which supplies the lower extremity fortril a con¬ 
tinuous trunk from the point of division of the common iliac 
artery down to the lower border of the popliteus muscle, where 
it divides into the anterior and posterior tibia! arteries; but 
though thus continued as a single trunk, different parts of the 
vessel have received different names, taken from the anatomical 
reg^ns through which they pass. Whilst within the pelvis, it is 
named iliac; in the upper two-thirds of the thigh, femoral; 
and thence to its termination, popliteal. These divisions, how¬ 
ever, are artificial, and are intended merely to facilitate reference 
to the vessel in different situations. 

The external iliac artery^ fig. 134, s; fig. 147, a, [plate 53], 
larger, except in the feetus, than the internal iliac artery, is placed 
within the abdomen, and extends from the division of the com¬ 
mon iliac to the lower border of Poupart’s ligament, where the 
vessel entering the thigh, assumes the name femoral. Descend¬ 
ing obliquely outwards, its course through the abdominal cavity 
would be marked by a line drawn from the left side of the um¬ 
bilicus to a point midway between the anterior superior process 
of the ilium and the symphysis pubis. This line, however, 
would‘also indicate the direction of the common iliac artery, 
from which the external iliac is directly continued. 

*lftced within the abdominal cavity, the vessel is covered by 
peritonaeum and intestines. It lies along the outer margin 
^e trtfe pelvis, resting on the psqas muscle along its inner 
The artery, however, is separated from the muscle by 
lUiaca, to which it is bound, together with the external 
by a thin layer of membrane. 

^external iliac vein lies at first behind the artery with an 
inclination to its inner side; but as both vessels approach 
Poupart’s ligament at the fore part of the pelvis, the vein is pn 
the same plane with the artery to its inner side^being borne 
forwards by the bone. At a short distance from its lower end 
the artery is crossed by the circumflex iliac vein. Lymphatic 
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glands are found resting upon the front and inner side of the 
vessel, and the spermatic vessels descend for some space upon it 
[plate 55]. A branch of the genito-crural nerve crosses over it 
just above Poupart’s ligament. 

The external iliac artery supplies some small branches to the 
psoas muscle and» to the neighbouring lymphatic glands, and 
two othmr branches of considerable size, named the epigastric 
and the circumflex iliac, which are distributed to the walls of 
the abdomen. 

The usual number of the two principal branches may be increased by the 
separation of the circumflex iliac into two branches [plate 65, fig. 6] ; or by 
tlic addition of a branch usually derived from another source, as the internal 
circumflex artery of the thigh [plate 74, fig. 2], or the obturator artery [plate 
65, figs. 4, 6, 6]. 

On the contrary, the branches arc now and then diminished in number by 
the transference of the epigastric or the circumflex iliac artery to another 
trunk, whicli is commonly the femoral. 


SURGICAL ANATOMY OF THE EXTERNAL ILIAC ARTERY. 

The external iliac artery admits of being tied in a surgical operation at 
any part except near its upper and lower end; the near neighbourhood of the 
upper end being excepted on account of the circulation through the internal 
iliac, and the lower end on account of the common position of the branches 
(epigastric and circumflex iliae). Occasional deductions from this statement 
occur in consequence of a branch or branches taking origin near or at the 
middle of the artery; and as the operator may see such a brandi he will 
avoid placing a ligature very near it. 

The incision through the muscles to reach the artery, commencing a little 
above the middle of Ponpart’s ligament, may be directed parallel with thq 
ligament upwards and outwards as far as its outer end, where the intsa^h 
may be with advantage curved for a short space (about an indi) upwards. 

This and the other iliac arteries might be operated on'byi(neas|'^'gtuii^t 
incisions in a line from the umbilicus to the middle of Poupart’sdigfiaieiSS^’or 
a little to the outer side of this line. But the division of the the 

fore-part of the abdomen is liable to the objection that the peritonteum must 
be disturbed in front as well as behind; and, moreover, a curved indlsion 
has the advantage of giving more room laterally than one which is merely 
straight. 

The muscles and the fascia transversalis being divided, and the peritonmum 
(to which the rpermatic vessels adhere) being raised, the artery is found 
where the finger of the surgeon, introduced into the wound, begins to descend 
into the true pelvis, along the border of the psoas muscle. 
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Ill contact with the aitcry will be seen the following structure*,*each oc¬ 
cupying the position already mentioned, vu. lymphatic glands, the circum¬ 
flex iliac vein, and the external iliac vein [plate 66], 

In order to pass the ligature, it is nccessaiy to divide a thin and some¬ 
times resistent membrane, which binds the vessels down to the fascia iliaca. 


EPIGASTRIC ARTERY. 


Fi; 1 17 


I’lie epigastric artery (opigastrica inferior), fig. 134, t; fig, 
147, a [plate G."),] arises from the fore part of the external iliac 

artery, usually a few lines above Poupart’s 
ligament. At first the artery inclines 
downwards, so as to get on a level with 
the ligament, and then changing its di¬ 
rection, passes obliquely upwards and in¬ 
wards between the fascia transversalis and 
the pcritona?ura,to reach the rectus muscle 
of the abdomen. It then ascends almost 
vertically behind that muscle (being pla¬ 
ced between it and its sheath, where this 
latter exists). Having given off lateral 
muscular branches, the epigastric artery 
terminates above the umbilicus in several 
offsets, which ramify in the substance of 
the muscle, and anastomose with the ter¬ 
minal branches of the internal mammary 
and inferior intercostal arteries ; some of 
its branches communicate also with off¬ 
sets from the lumbar arteries. * 

The epigastric artery, is accompanied 
by two veins, which unite into a single 
trunk before ending in the external iliac 
vein. 

In its course upwards from Poupart’s 
ligament to the rectus muscle, the artery 
crosses close to the inner side of the in- 



* A sketch meant to show the arteries with the muscles of the thigh. 
1. Psoas muscle. 2. Rectus. 3 Pectineus. 4. Long adductor. 6. Great ad¬ 
ductor. 6. Gracilis. 7. Vastus internus, a. Iliac artery, n. Fcmo/al. 
c. Deep femoral, a. Epigastric, b. Circumflex iliac, c. Su^rficial circum¬ 
flex iliac, d. Superficial epigastric, e. External pudic. f. External circum¬ 
flex (eiioncously represented over the rectus), g. Internal circumflex. A. 
Perforating. 
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tcrnal alxlominal ring ; and in tLis situation *1110 vas deferens, 
escaping from tlie ring, turns behind the artery, in descending 
into the pelvis. 

Tlie branches of the epigastric artery are small, but numerous. 

The cremasteric artery, a slender branch, accompanies the spermatic cord, 
and, after supplying <hc cremaster muscle and other coverings of the cord 
anastomofes with the spermatic artery. 

Several muscular branches arise from each side of the epigastric artery, 
ramify in the rectus muscle, and communicate with the branches of the lum¬ 
bar and circumflex iliac arteries; whilst others (mperficial branches) 
perforate the abdominal muscles, and, when beneath the skin, join with 
branches of the superficial epigastric artery. 

The epigastric artery also furnishes a small pubic branch, which ramifies 
behind the pubes, and communicates by means of a descending branch or 
branches with a similar offset from the obturator artery, as already described 
in treating of the branches of that vessel. 

Peculiarities of the epigastric artery. —This artery occasionally arises an 
inch and a half, or even two inches and a half, above Poupart’s ligament, 
and it has been seen to arise below that ligament from the femoral, or from 
the deep femoral. The epigastric frequently furnishes the obturator artery 
[plate 66] ; and on the other hand two examples arc recorded in which the 
epigastric artery arose from the obturator, that vessel being furnished by the 
internal iliac artery [plate 72, fig. 1],* In a single instance, the epigastric 
artery was represented by two branches, one arising from the external iliac, 
and the other from the internal iliac artery.t Some combinations of the 
epigastric with the internal circumflex, or with the circumflex iliac, or with 
both those vessels, have been noticed [op. cit. p. 457]. ' . ' 


CIRCUMFLEX ILIAC ARTERY. 


The circumflex iliac artery, fig. 134, v; fig. 147^ 

53,] smaller than the preceding vessel, arises from the oui^ si4e 
of the iliac artery near Poupart’s ligament, and is'dicMUd out¬ 
wards behind that structure to the anterior si 



ilium. Following the crista of the bone, lire' artery' jgives 
branches to the iliacus muscle, furnishes other!, whic^' are dis? 

th lh<^ 


tributed to the abdominal muscles, and anastomoses' 
ilio-lumbar artery. In its course outwards this artery lies in 
front of the transversalis fascia, at its junction with the fascia 
iliaca. 


* Monro, “ Morbid Anatomy of the Human Gullet,” &c. p. 427. A. 
K. Hesselbach, Die sicherste Art des Bruchschnittes,” &c. 

+ Lauth, in “Velpeau’s Mddccinc Opdratoire,” t. ii. p. 462. 
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Near tte crest of the ilium, this artery gives off h’branch 
vfhich ascends on the fore part of the abdomen between the 
transversalis and internal oblique muscles ; and having supplied 
those muscles, it anastomoses with the lumbar and epigastric 
arteries [plate 63], This branch varies very much in size, and 
is occasionally represented by small muscular qffsets. 

Two veins accompany the circumflex iliac arterj/; thbse unite 
below into a single vessel, which crosses over the external iliac 
artery about an inch above Poupart’s ligament, and enters the 
external iliac vein [plate 55]. 

The place of origin of the circumflex iliac artery sometimes deviates from 
its ordinary position,— the artery arising at a distance not exceeding an 
inch above Poupart's ligament. Deviations in the opposite direction are 
more rarely met with ; it has in a few coses been observed to arise below the 
ligament, and therefore from the femoral artery. The circumflex iliac artery 
is sometimes represented by two separate branches from the external iliac 
[plate 68, fig. 1]. 


FEMORAL ARTERY. 



The femoral artery (femoralis cruralis), 147, n, [plate 
69,] is that portion of the artery of the lower limb which lies 
along the upper two-thirds of the thigh,—its limits being marked 
above by Poupart’s ligament, and below, by the opening in the 
great adductor muscle, after passing through which the artery 
assumes the name popliteal. 

A general idea of the direction of the femoral artery over the 
^part and inner side of the thigh would be obtained by a 
shing from a point midway between the anterior superior 
' the ilium and the symphysis of the pubes to the inner 
' iudejef the patella. But the situation of the vessel is best as- 
* by obseiryation of the surface at the upper part of the 
as it lies along the middle of a depression 
fti^ed''het'freer!i the muscles covering the femur on the outer 
I'Bide, Md the adductor muscles on the inner side of the limb. 
In this situation the beating of the artery may be felt, and the eir- 
culation through the vesssel be most easily controlled by pressure. 

Owing to the natural curvature of the femur, and to the pas¬ 
sage of the femoral artery from the front towards tlje back of the 
thigh, the relative position of the vessel and the bone varies 
considerably at different points. Thus, at the groin, the artery, 
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after having passed over the margin of the pelvis, is placed ii)^ 
front of the head of the femur ; at its lower end, the vessel lies 
close to the inner side of the bone; whilst in the intervening 
space, in consequence of the projection of the neck and shaft of 
the femur outwards, while the artery holds a straight course, the 
two arc scparatedcby a considerable interval. 

Becoming deeper as it descends, the femoral artery is at first 
comparatively near the surface, being covered in the upper third 
of the thigh by the common integuments and the fascia lata, in 
addition to the sheath, which contains both the artery and the 
vein. In this situation, a triangular space may, on dissection, be 
recognised, upon the fore part of the thigh, immediately below 
the fold of the groin. The apex of this triangle is directed 
downwards, its sides arc formed respectively by the sartorius and 
the long adductor muscles, and its base by the lower margifi of 
the abdominal wall, which is represented by Poupart’s ligament. 
This triangular interval is divided into two nearly equal parts by 
the femoral vessels, which extend from the middle of its base to 
its apex. 

Below the part just referred to, the femoral artery is deeply 
placed, being covered by the sartorius muscle, which after cross 
ing obliquely from the outer to the inner side of the thigh, 
descends vertically and covers the artery to its end. The vessel 
is likewise covered, beneath the muscle, by a dense band of 
fibrous structure, which stretches across from the tendons of the 
long and great adductors to the vastus internus muscle. 

The artery rests successively against the following parts. 
First, upon the psoas muscles, by which it is separated from the 
margin of the pelvis, and from the capsule of the hip-joints ; 
next, upon, or rather in front of, the pectinen^ the deep 

femoral artery and vein being the 

long adductor muscle ; and lastly, upon the't^en^Kthe^'^at 
adductor, the femoral vein being placed between tnnl^^pwi and 
the artery. 

At the lower part of its course, the femoral artetl^^^flHlne- 
diately on its outer side the vastus internus muscl^|j'^j|h inter¬ 
venes between it and the inner side of the femur. 

The femoml vein is very close to the artery, both-t%iiig. en¬ 
closed in the same sheath, separated firom each other only by a 
thin partition. At the groin, the vein lies on the same plane«w 
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the artery to its inner side; but gradually inclining bactiwards, 
it afterwards sinks behind that vessel, and even gets somewhat to 
its outer side. The deep femoral vein, near its termination, 
crosses behind the femoral artery, and the long saphenous vein, 
as it ascends on the fore part of the limb, lies to its inner side 
[plate 71, fig. 1 ] ; but it not unfrequently happens that a super¬ 
ficial vein of considerable size ascends for some spac? directly 
over the artery [plate 70]. 

At the' groin the anterior crural nerve lies a little to the 
outer side of the femoral artery (about a quarter of an inch), 
separated from the vessel by some fibres of the psoas muscle 
and by fibrous structure [plate 71, fig. 1]. Lower down in the 
thigh, the long saphenous nerve accompanies the artery until 
this vessel perforates the adductor magnus. There are likewise 
small cutaneous nerves which cross the artery/ 


PECULIARITIES OF THE FEMORAL ARTERY. 

There does not apjiear to be any well authenticated example of the femo¬ 
ral artery furnishing tlie arteries of the leg; and in this respect the vessels 
of the lower limb contrast strongly with those of the arm.* 

Four instances have been recorded [see op. cit. p. Sl.'j] of division of the 
femoral artery, below the origin of the profunda, into two vessels, which sub¬ 
sequently reunited near the opening of the adductor magnus so as to form a 
single popliteal artery [plate 71, fig. 2].t In all these cases, the arrange¬ 
ment of the vessels appears to. have been similar. To one of them (that 
first observed) special interest is attached, inasmuch as it was met with in 
a patient operated upon for popliteal aneurism. 


BRANCHES OF THE FEMORAL ARTERY. 

Th^fenw^ artery gives off the following branches. Some, 
Atnall an((; li^erficial, which are distributed to the integument 
and jSf- the groin, or ramify on the lower part of the abdo- 

the external pudic (superior and inferior), the. super- 
ficiab/iepigptric, and the superficial circumflex iliac; the great 


* Far>^^amination of the history of four cases, which have beo« re¬ 
garded pies of the early division of the femoral qjtery, see “The 

Arterieii,, &c. by R. Quain, p. 614. 

if This case was treated and recorded by Sir C. Bell: “ The London-Me- 
; dieid and Physical Journal,” vol. Ivi. p. 1^. London, 1826. 
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nutrient artery of the muscles of the thigh, named the deep 
femoral; several small muscular branches ; and lastly, the anas¬ 
tomotic artery, which descends on the inner side of the knee- 
joint. 

Besides the foregoing ordinary branches, the femoral artery sometimes 
gives origilj to some offsets, usitally derived from other sources; as for ex¬ 
ample, the circumflex arteries (branches of the deep femoral), or, hut more 
rarely, the epigastric, the circumflex iliac, or the obturator arteries. These 
will be noticed in the account of the individual branches. 

The external pudic arteries, fig. 147, c, [plates 69, 70,] arise either sepa¬ 
rately or by a common trunk from the inner side of the femoral artery. The 
superior, the more superficial branch (superior pudenda externa,—Haller), 
courses upwards and inwards to the spine of the pubes, crosses the external 
abdominal ring, passing, in the mule, over the spermatic cord, and is distri¬ 
buted to the integuments on the lower part of the abdomen, and on the ex¬ 
ternal organs of generation. The inferior branch (inferior pudenda externa), 
more deeply-seated, extends inwards, resting on the pectineus muscle, and co¬ 
vered by the fascia lata, wliich it pierces on reaching the ramus of the pubesj 
and is distributed to the scrotum in the male, or to the labium in the female, 
its branches inosculating with those of the superficial perinasal artery. 

The superficud epigastric artery, d, arises from the femoral artery, about 
half an inch below Poupart’s ligpment, passes forwards through the saphenous 
opening in the fascia lata; after which it changes its direction, and runs up¬ 
wards on the abdomen, in the supcrfiicial fascia covering the external oblitjue 
muscle. Its branches ramify in the superficial fascia and integument '^on 
the lower part of the abdomen ; and some, ascending nearly as high as the 
umbilicus, anastomose with those of the epigastric and internal matpnaary 
arteries. 

The superficial circumflex iliac artery, e, runs outwards in the direction of 
Poupart’s ligament, towards the spine of the ilium, across the psoas and 
iliacus muscles; to both of these it gives small branches, as also some dthofS 
which pierce the fascia lata, and are distributed to the integument, 

All the preceding arteries give small branches to the lymirhlitlc gland# in 
the groin. 


THE DEEP FEMORAL ARTERY. 


The deep femoral artery (profunda femoris), fig, 147, o, 
[plate 69,] is the principal nutritious vessel of the. thig^ ; its 
branches beipg mainly distributed to that part of the lower limb, 
whereas the femoral artery supplies the leg and foot. It is a 
vessel of considerable calibre, being nearly equal in size to the 
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continuation of the femoral after the origin of tliis greatl)fancli.* 

It usually arises from tlic outer and back part of the femoral 
artery, between an inch and two inches below Poupart’s liga¬ 
ment. The artery at first inclines outwards in front of the its course 
iliacus muscle, but soon changes its course, running downwards 
and backwards behind the femoral artery. Opposite the junc¬ 
tion of the upper with the middle third of the femur, *1110 pro¬ 
funda artery passes behind the long adductor muscle, between it 
and the short and great adductors ; and then inclining outwards 
towards the linea aspera of the femur, soon divides into its ter¬ 
minal branches, which pass backwards through the great adduc¬ 
tor muscle, and ramify in the muscles at the back of the thigh. 

The artery lies successively in front of the iliacus and pecti- 
ncus muscles, and then on the adductor brevis and adductor 
magnus muscles. It is placed behind the femoral artery, the 
deep femoral and femoral veins and the long adductor muscle 
being interposed between the two arteries. 

Tlie origin of the deep femoral artery sometimes deviates from its usual Peculia- 
position on the parent trunk, being occasionally given off from the inner side rities in 
[plate 73], and, but more rarely, from the hack part of that vessel [plates 72 > 

and 73, fig. 6]. 

The height at which this artery arises from the femoral is subject to very above usual 
great variation. In more than three-fourths of a large number of cases it was position; 
found to arise from the femoral at a distance of from one to tw'o inches below 
the lower border of Poupart’s ligament; in a few of the cases, the distance 
measured less than one inch; much more rarely, the profunda arose opposite 
to the ligament [plate 72, fig. 4]; and in a single instance above that struc¬ 
ture [fig. 3], and, (diereforc, from the external iliac artery. 

On the other hand, the distance between the origin of the artery and Pou- below it. • 
part’s ligament was sometimes found to exceed two inches [plate 73, fig. 6]; 
and, in one instance, the artery arose as low down as four inches from the li¬ 
gament [plate 72, fig. 5], but in that case the internal and external circum¬ 
flex branches did not arise from it, 

In addition to a number of small unnamed offsets to the Branches, 
muscles, the deep femoral artery furnishes the branches now 
to be described. 


* The artery of the lower limb, after emerging from the abdominal cavity, 
was described by Murray as the common femoral, and was regarded by him as 
dividing into two parts, which he named respectively, the superficial, and the 
deep femoral arteries. These terms are often conveniently used by surgical 
writers for easy reference to different parts of the vessel. 
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The external circumjtex artery, /, a branch of considerable size, arises from 
the outer side of the profunda, and, after passing outwards for a short dis¬ 
tance beneath the sartorius and rectus muscles, and through the divisions of 
the anterior crural ncfve, gives off branches, which may be divided into three 
sets, accoi^ing to the directions which they take. The first incline trans- 
verseli/ outwards, and after passing over the crureus, pierce the vastus ex- 
ternus, so as to get between it and the bone just below the great trochanter 
of the femur, and reach the back part of the thigh, where they anastomose 
with the internal circumflex and the perforating branches, also with the glu¬ 
teal and sciatic branches. The second set, or ascending branches, are directed 
upwards beneath the sartorius and rectus, and afterwards under the tensor 
muscle of the fascia lata; here they communicate with the terminal branches 
of the gluteal, and with some of the external descending branches of the cir¬ 
cumflex iliac artery. The third, or descending set of branches, incline out¬ 
wards and downwards upon the extensor muscles of the leg, covered by the 
rectus muscle. They are usually three or four in number, some being of a 
considerable size ; most of them are distributed to the muscles on the fore 
part of the thigh, but one or two can be traced as far as the knee, beneath 
the vastus extemus muscle, where they anastomose with the superior articu-i 
lar branches (internal and external) of the popliteal artery, and with the 
anastomotic branch of the femoral artery. 

Peculiarities. —The external circumflex branch sometimes arises (as a 
single trunk) from the femoral artery [plate 72, fig. 6]; or it may be repre¬ 
sented by two branches, of which, in most cases, one proceeds from the 
femoral, and one from the deep femoral [plate 73, fig. 6]; both l^aoh^ 
however, have been seen to arise from the deep femoral [fig. 2], or, but mtuih 
more rarely, both from the femoral artery [fig. 4j. 

The internal circumflex artery, g, smaller than the preceding branch, ariseCi 
from the inner and back part of the deep femoral artery, and is directed 
wards to the inner side of the femur, between the pectmeua and the 
muscles, so that only a small part of it can be seen without disturbing 
muscles. On reaching the tendon of the extranal obttBator, hjr 
vessel is guided to the back of the thigh, it 4m4^ into. t4 
branches. One, ascending, is distributed ^rtly to ,thb addnStor 
gracilis, and partly to the external obturator muscle, w fai edt 
moscs with the obturator artery; the other, or tranaverse br 
backwards above the small trochanter, and appears oh the baek ' 
between the quadratus femoris and great adductor musel^^l^erb 
moscs with the sciatic artery and Iftith the sup^ior perlondi)^’^ 
the deep femoral artery. Opposite iQie hip-joint, this frans 
ofl an articular Tipssel, which ent^ the ^hip-joint tbrbugh the aiit 
tabulum, beneath the transverse Ugafiteht, and after supplying 
substance in that articulation,, is guided tO;the head of the femur hy-^ 
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ligament. In some instances the articular branch is derived frflr^ the ob¬ 
turator artery; sometimes the joint receives a branch from both sources. 

Peculiarities .—With few exceptions, the peculiarities met with in the in¬ 
ternal circumflex branch depend upon its transference to the Jemoral artery, 
and, in almost all cases, to a point above the origin of the profunda artery 
[plate 72, fig. 6]. Examples have also been met with in which the internal 
circumflex arose from the epigastric [plate 74, figs. or the circumflex 
iliac [plate 74, fig. 6], or from the external iliac artery [fig. 2]. 

The perforating arteries (perforantes). A, [plate 69,] so called because they 
reach the back of the thigh by perforating the adductor brevis and adductor 
magnus muscles, are three or four iii number. The first perforating artery 
passes backwards below the pectineus muscle, and through the fibres of the 
short and great adductor muscles ; after which it immediately divides into 
branches [plates 76, 77], which arc distributed to both adductor muscles, to 
the biceps, and great gluteal muscles, and communicate with the sciatic and 
internal circumflex arteries. The second perforating artery, considerably 
largp than the first, passes through the adductor magnus; after which it di¬ 
vides into ascending and descending branches, which ramify in the hamstring 
muscles, and communicate with the other perforating branches. A branch, 
named the nutrient artery of the femur, enters the medullary foramen of that 
bone. The third perforating artery pierces the adductor magnu.s, and, like 
the others, is distributed to the long flexor muscles at the back of the thigh, 
anastomosing with the other perforating arteries above, and with the termi¬ 
nation of the profunda artery itself below. 


Termination of the deep femoral artery .—After having 
given off these different branches, the deep femoral artery be¬ 
comes considerably diminished in size, and passing backwards 
close to the linea aspera, divides into smaller branches, some of 
which are distributed to the short head of the biceps, the rest to 
the other hamstring muscles. 

4 hese ultilhiiitp branches of the deep femoral artery commu- 
9 with those of the popliteal artery and with the lower 
Iting arteries already described. 

rforating arteries present no peculiarities of note. The terminal 
the deep femoral, already described, is sometimes regarded as a 
»)rforating artery. 
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B; along the thigh the femoral artery gives off several branches 
_ pus muscles. They vary in number from two to seven. They 

iMtftorius and the vastus internus, with other mupcles, which are 
die femoral artery. Their size appears to bear an inverse proportion 
to iba|«!^the descending branches of the external circumflex artery. 
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ANASTOMOTIC ABTEEY. 

Close to its termination the femoral artery gives o£F a branch constant, 
but of small size, named the anastomotic artery (anustomotka magna), fig. 
147, I, [plate 78, fig. 3,] wliich descends in the same line as the femoral 
artery itself. Arising from that vessel, when about to enter the popliteal 
s]>ace, it descends upon the tendon of the adductor magnus, accompanied by 
the sajdienous nerve. Having given off several branches, the anastomotic ar¬ 
tery passes down to the inner condyle of the femur, covered for a short dis¬ 
tance by some of the fibres of the vastus internus muscle, and, finally, anasto¬ 
moses with the superior internal articular artery, and with the recurrent branch 
of the anterior tibial artery. Of its branches, one accompanies the saphenous 
nerve beneath the sartorius muscle; others pass obliquely outwards through 
the substance of the vastus interims, and communicate with the descending 
muscular branches in front of the thigh. From the lower part of the vessel* 
a branch crosses over the femur, a little above its articular surface, supplies 
branches to the knee-joint, and anastomoses with the superior external arti¬ 
cular artery.—The anastomotic artery varies not unfrcqucntly in size, and in 
the point at which it arises. 

SUBGICAL ANATOMY OF THE FEMOBAL ABTEEY. 

The femoral artery is accessible to the surgeon for the application of a li¬ 
gature without serious difficulty in its entire length; but as the lower half ie 
deeply placed, the difficulty of reaching this part is greatest, at the 
time that the depth at which the vessel lies renders it necessary to divf^ 
and disturb the surrounding structures to a greater extent than where '^t^ 
vessel is nearer the surface. For these reasons the upper part of the nrtelty 
is to be preferred for the performance of the operation adverted to, in all cases 
in which otlicr circumstances do not control the choice of the surgeon. But 
the upper part of the femoral artery is not equally eligible for the application 
of a ligature at all points, in consequence of the position of the branches—an 
important consideration in the surgical anatomy of this vessel. 

Close to the commencement of this artery are tWDg^4di^b|« braaefabs 
(epigastric and circumflex iliac); and between one and - 
down the deep femoral branch ordinarily takes its rise. A Hgatur^^^ied 
on the arterial trunk in the interval between those branches, that iS'l^'My, 
on the common femoral artery, is in the near neighbourhood of two t^sturb- 
ing causes,—two sources of danger, so near that the prospdot of a 
issue to the operation is under ordinary circumstances very einall. / 

Moreover it has been shewn amid the facts detailed above, the origih 
of the deep femoral is often less than the average distance from |*oupart'B 
ligament; and that, not unfrequentfy, a considerable branch (one of the cir¬ 
cumflex arteries) takes its rise from the common femoral artery. When 
these circumstances are considered, the operation of tying the common 
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femoral artery, or the femoral artery within two inches of its commencement, 
must be regarded as very unsafe. And it may be added, that the conclusion 
to which the anatomical facts would lead is fully confirmed by the results of 
eases in which the operation has been actually performed. 

It remains to determine where a ligature applied to the main artery when 
shall be sufficiently distant from the origin of the deep femoral, below it, to ligature 
be free from the disturbing influence of the circulatitn through that great 
branch. It has been shewn that now and then a case occurs in*which the below 
profunda is given off at the distance of from two to three inches below deep 
Poupart’s ligament—in only a single instance out of a large number of ob¬ 
servations (431) did the space referred to amount to four inches. 

From the foregoing remarks the inference to be deduced is, that the part 
of the femoral artery to be preferred for the operation supposed, is at the dis¬ 
tance of between four and five inches below the lower margin of the abdomi¬ 
nal muscles. 

Remarks on the operation .—The position of the artery being determined, Vein over 
and ^the integument and fat divided, a vein may be met with lying on the artery, not 
fascia, over the course of the artery. The saphenous vein being nearer to the ^ 
inner side of the limb than the line of incision, is not seen in the operation. 

The fascia lata, which is now to be divided, has a more opaque appearance 
over the vessels than over the muscles, for the colour of the latter appears 
through the membrane. After dividing the fascia, the edge of the sartorius Sartorius 
muscle will, in many cases, require to be turned aside; and occasionally this muscle- 
muscle crosses the thigh so directly that it must be drawn considerably out¬ 
wards in order to reach the artery [plate 74, fig. 4]. To the exact point at 
which the sheath of the vessels, and even the fascia, should be cut through, the 
pulsation of the artery will guide the operator. A small nerve may present 
itself in this part of the operation. The immediate investment of the artery 
should be opened to the smallest possible extent, and the knife or other in- ^ 
strument should be sparingly used at this stage of the operation; the object Evil of free 
being to disturb the artery from its connexions, including its nutrient vessels 
(vasa va8orum), «|l little as possible, and likewise to avoid wounding any of near artery, 
the small muscular branches which spring from most arteries at irregular in¬ 
tervals. The division of an artery of the size.of those last referred to at a 
distance:, from the source from which it springs is of little importance. It 
conlis'^l^ «id soon ceases to bleed. But'when it is divided close to the 
issues from it as it would if an opening equal in size to the 
little branch were made in the trunk itself. 

In^t^er to avoid injuring the vein, which is separated from the artery Femoral 
only by a thin cellular partition, the point of the aneurism needle, which 
conveys'the ligature, is to be kept close to the artery. 

Other veins of occasional occurrence may render increased care necessary. Other 
for example, those small branches which cross the artery or course along its occasional 
surface; or it may be a larger vein—a division of the femoral vein when it is 
double, or the deep femoral vein when the ligature is applied a little higher 
than usual [op. cit. p. 528, and plate 76]. 
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To r<5a6h tlie femoral artery in tlic mitldle of the tliigli, the depth of the 
vessel being considerable, the incision through the integuments must be pro- 
portionably long. As the .sartorius is directly over the vessel, the operation 
may be jierformed by turning the muscle cither towards the outer or the 
inner side of the limb ; and tlie incision would be made, according to the 
jilan adopted, at tlie inner or the outer margin of the muscle. The prefer¬ 
able mode appears ^o be, to divide tlie integument on or over the muscle, 
near its iifner margin, so a.> to arrive directly upon the muscle and draw it 
outwards, after cutting freely through the investing fascia. The fibrous 
.striieturc stretched over the vessels from the adductors to the vastus internus 
muscle being divided, tlie jiositions of the femoral vein and saphenous nerve 
arc to be kept in view in completing the operation. In the first steps of the 
operation in this part of the thigh, injury to the long saphenous vein is to 
be guarded against. 

Before concluding the observations on the femoral artery, a very small 
class of cases claims a word of notice. It has happened* that the application 
of a ligature to a femoral artery has not been followed by the usual consc- 
iiuenee of cessation of the pulsation in the aneurism ; and the uninterrupted 
continuance of the circulation was found, on examination after death, to be 
attributable to the circumstance of the artery being double where the ligature 
was ai)])lied, while the two parts became reunited above the tumour. If such 
a case should again be met with in an operation, the surgeon, instructed by 
the case alluded to, and by other examples of the same arrangement of the 
arteries which have since been observed, might at once, under the guidance 
of the jmlsation, or of the effect of pressure in controlling the circulation 
througli the aneurism, divide the cellular covering of the second part of.^c 
U) tery, and tie it likewise. 

POTLITEAL ARTERY. 

The jyopliteal artery^ fig. .148, a, [plate 78, fig. 4,] placed 
at the back of the knee-joint, extends along the lower third of 
the thigh and the upper part of the leg, reaching from the open¬ 
ing in tlie great adductor to the lower border of the popliteus 
muscle. It is continuous above with the femoral, and divides 
at the lower end into the anterior and posterior tibial artetiifW; 

This artery at first inclines from the inner side of the limb to 
reach the middle of the knee-joint, and thence contipai|B>yor- 
tically to its lower end. Lying deeply in its whole coura^ it is 
covered for some distance at its upper end by the 
nosus muscle ; lower down, a little above the knee, it is 
in the intermuscular interval named the popliteal space, wh^ 

■ -- • ' —--- - . — ' " ■■■■■'■■iiii ' .1 .. . 

* Sir C. Bell’s case before referred to [p. 589|; 
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Fig US.* it is covered by the fascia, and overlaid 

by the muscles which bound that space. 

The lower part of the artery is covered 
for a considerable distance by the gas¬ 
trocnemius muscle, and at its tcrniina- 
tion by the upper mai’Jjin of tl^e solcus 
muscle. 

A t first this artery lies close to the to bone, 
inner side of the femur; in descending, 
the vessel gets behind the bone, and as 
this is here curved forwards, while the 
course of the artery is straight, there is 
an interval between the two [plate 78, 
fig. 3]. The popliteal artery then rests 
against the posterior ligament of the 
knee-joint, and afterwards on the popli- 
teus muscle. 

Vein .—The popliteal vein lies close Veins, 
to the artery, behind and somewhat to 
its outer side. The vein is frequently 
double along the lower part of the ar¬ 
tery, and, more rarely, at the upper 
part also [plate 80, fig. 2]. The short 
saphenous vein, ascending into the popli¬ 
teal space over the gastrocnemius muscle, • 
approaches the artery as it is about to 
terminate in the popliteal vein. 

I^erve .—The inner division of the sciatic nerve lies at first Nerve, 
to the outer side of the artery, but much nearer to the surface 
than the vessel : the nerve afterwards crosses over the artery, 
and is then placed to its inner side [plate 81, fig. 2]. 

POPLITEAL SPACE. 

Behind the lower end of the femur the flexor muscles of the leg (called Poplitoul 
also. hamstring muscles) diverge to their places of attaclunent at each > 

side of the limb—the biceps to the fibula, the semi-membranosus and semi- 

* Back of the knee and leg, shewing the arteries, a. P«Ji>liteal, n. An¬ 
terior tibial.. 0 , Posterior tibial. n. Peroneal, a. Sural arteries, b, b. 

Upper articular arteries, c, c. Lower articular d. Anterior, and e. poste¬ 
rior bmnch of peroneal. 
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tendinosus* to tlic inner side of the tibia. In this way there is formed an 
interval, wliich is bounded laterally by those muscles above, and by the 
heads of the gastroeneniiu.'^ below. This is the 2 )opliteal sjiuce. 

Whilst passing through the popliteal S])acc, the artery is surrounded by a 
quantity of fat, in wliich a few small lymidiatic glands will be found. The 
fascia lata, it is to be observed, holds the muscles bounding the popliteal 
space so closely togctfier that the line of separation between them is marked 
only by a slight depression on the surface of the membrane [plate 76]. By 
removing the fascia and the fnt (which in some cases is abundant), the 
jioplitcal artery with its accompanying vein, and the internal popliteal nerve, 
will be brought into view; placed, as regards the surface, in the opposite 
order to that in which they have just been mentioned. Thus, the artery lies 
deepest, and midway between the sides of the limb ; the vein is in contact 
with the artery, but superficial to it and to its outer side ; whilst the nerve 
is removed to some distance from the vessels, lying much nearer to the sur¬ 
face, and still further to the outer side of the popliteal space. 

PECULIARITIES OF THE POPLITEAL ARTERY. 

Deviations from the ordinary condition of the popliteal artery are not fre¬ 
quently met with. The princijml dejrarturc from the ordinary arrangement 
consists in its premature division into terminal branches. Such an early divi¬ 
sion has been found to take idace most frequently opposite the flexure of the 
knee-joint, and not higher [plate 79]. 

In a few' instances, the pojditcol artery has been seen to divide into the 
anterior tibial and peroneal arteries—the posterior tibial being small 
sent [jdatc 84, figs. 2, 3]. In a single case, the jmplitcal artery was 
to furnish at its end the peroneal artery as well as its two usual branches, tlie 
anterior and posterior tibiuls [plate 79, fig. 6]. 

‘ BRANCHES OF THE POPLITEAL ARTERY. 

The popliteal artery gives off five articular branches, two 
above and two below the joint, and one whiph passes foTwardis 
into it; also some large muscular branches to the hamstring 
muscles, and to the gastrocnemius. 

The muscular branches may be divided into a superior and an iofjDiMM' 

The superior branches, three or four in number, arise from._the' 
of the popliteal artery, and are •distributed to the lower of 
muscles of the leg, reaching also to the vasti muscles. They anas^ii|lM 
with the lower perforating arteries, with the terminal branches of the 
femoral artcry,cand with some of the articular arteries. 

The inferior muscular branches, sural arteries, (surales, fig. 148,- a,) [plate 
81, fig. 2,] usually two in number, and of considerable size, arise firo&' tihe back 
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of the popliteal artery, opposite the knee-joint, and enter, one tin? Sutcr and 
the other the inner head of the gastrocnemius muscle, which they supply, as 
well as the fleshy jmrt of the phuitaris muscle. 

Over the surface of the gastrocnemius will be found at each side, and in 
the middle of* the limb, slender branches, which descend a considerable dis¬ 
tance along the calf of the leg, beneath the integument. These small vessels 
arise separately from the popliteal artery, or from ^mc of its branches 
[plate 77]. 

The articular arteries [plate 79, fig. 1].—Two of these pass off, nearly 
at right angles from the pojditeal artery, one to each side, above the flexure 
of the joint, whilst two have a similar arrangement below it; hence they arc 
named the upper internal and external, and the lower internal and external, 
IJcsidcs these, there is a fifth articular artery, called the middle articular, 
because it enters the middle of the back of the joint. 

The upper articular arteries, fig. 148, h, b. —That of the inner side turns 
over the femur just above the condyle ; and, ])assing under the tendon of the 
great adductor and the vastus internus, divides into two branches. Of 
these, one, comparatively superficial, enters the substance of the vastus 
which it supplies, and inosculates with the anastomotic branch of the femo¬ 
ral, and with the lower internal articular artery. The other branch runs 
close to the femur, ramifies upon it, and also on the knee-joint, and commu¬ 
nicates with the upper external articular artery. 

The upper external articular artery passes outwards, a little above the 
outer condyle of the femur, under cover of the biceps muscle, and, after per¬ 
forating the intermuscular septum, divides into a superficial and a deep 
branch. The latter, lying close upon the femur, spreads branches upon 
it and the articulation, and anastomoses with the preceding vessel, with 
the anastomotic of the femoral, and with the lower external articular artery; 
the superficial branch descends through the vastus to the patella, anastomos¬ 
ing with other branches and assisting in the supply of the joint. 

The lower articular arteries, c, c; fig. 149, c, d, —The internal artery 
passes downwards below the corresponding tuberosity of the tibia, lying 
between the bone and the internal lateral ligament; its branches ramify 
on the front and inner part of the joint, as far as the patella and its ligament. 
The external artery takes its course outwards, under cover of the outer head 
x)f the gastrocnemius in the first instance, and afterwards under the external 


lateral ligament of the knee, and the tendon of the biceps muscle, passing 
abo9«'4be head of the fibula and along the border of the external semilunar 


tSSIPI Having reached the fore part of the joint, it divides near the 
l^lpki^nto branches, which communicate with the lower articular artery of 
opposite side, and with the recurrent branch from the anterior tibial; 
others ascend, and anastomose with the upper articular arteries. 

^ this manner the four articular branches form at the front and sides of 


4%|ie knee-joint a network of vessels. 


The remaining articular artery, called, from its position, the middle articu¬ 
lar, and, fieom its being a single vessel, azygos, is a small branch which arises 
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from the ^ojditcnl artery, oj)j»o.sitc tlie tlexnre of the joint. It pierc 
posterior ligament, and supplies the crucial ligaments and the other structlires 
within the articulation. This sm.all artery frequently arises from one of the 
other articular branches, e.«])ccially from the upper and external branch. 


POSTERIOR TIBIAL ARTERY. 

The posterior tihial artery [plates 81, 88] is situated along 
the back part of the leg, between the superficial and deep 
layers of muscles, being firmly bound down to the latter by the 
deep fascia. 

This artery, fig. 148, c, extends from the lower border of the 
popliteus muscle, where it is continuous with the popliteal 
artery, down to the inner border of the calcaneum, where it 
terminates beneath the origin of the abductor pollicis muscle, by 
dividing into the external and internal plantar arteries. 

Placed, at its origin, at equal distances between the two sides 
of the limb, and opposite to the interval between the tibia and: 
fibula, it approaches the inner side of the leg as it descends, 
and lies behind the tibia; and at its lower end is placed midJ* 
way between the inner malleolus and the prominence of the 
heel. Very deeply seated at its upper part, where it is covMcd 
by the fleshy portion of the gastrocnemius and soleus mu8cle^;|t 
becomes comparatively superficial towards its lower part, beiA^ 
covered only by the integument and by two layers of fascia (tto 
annular ligament) behind the inner malleolus. In fronts 'the 
artery rests successively against the tibialis posticus, the 
longus digitorum, and, at its lower end, directly on the tibjd^jwf^ 
behind the ankle-joint.—The posterior tibial artery 
panied by two veins [plate 83, fig. 1]. The posterior 
is at first on the inner side of the artery, buVin the . g^ ter jplift 
of its course the nerve is close to the outer side of the 

Behind the inner ankle, the tendons of the tibialis posticus 
and flexor longus digitorum lie between the artery and the mal¬ 
leolus; whilst the tendon of the flexor longus pollicis is to its 
outer side. 

The posterior tibial artery furnishes numerous small Ijmilches; 
and, besides these, one large branch, named the peroneal 
which will bS presently described. .. 
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J geral muscular branches arise from this artery in its course alorignhe leg, 
are distributed principally to the deep-seated muscles in its neighbour¬ 
hood, besides one or two of considerable size to the inner part of the solcus 
muscle. 

The nutrient artery of the tibia, the largest of this class of arteries in the 
body, arises from the posterior tibial artery, near its comnienccmerit, and, 
after giving small branches to the muscles, enters the nutrient foramen in the 
bone, and ramifies on the medullafy membrane. This vessel not tiwfrequent- 
ly arises from the anterior tibial artery.—A communicating branch from the 
. peroneal artery joins the posterior tibial about two inches above the ankle- 
joint. 


PECUHABITIES OP THE POSTERIOR TIHIAL ARTERY. 

When the popliteal artery divides prematurely, as already described^ 
(p. 598), the posterior tibial, as well as the anterior tibial, is necessarily 
longer than usual [plate 79j. In some of these cases, it has been observed 
that the posterior tibial artery does not give origin to the peroneal [fig. 6]. 

iSixe.—-The posterior tibial artery is not unfrcquently diminished in size 
in different degrees; this deficiency being compensated for by an enlarged 
peroneal artery in the leg, or by the anterior tibial artery in the foot. See 
4iie account of these arteries respectively. 

The posterior tibial is sometimes absent; in which case the peroneal 
is enlarged, and takes its place from above the ankle downwards into the 
sole of the foot [plate 84, fig. 3]. 

PERONEAL ARTERY. 

peroneal artery, fig. 148, », [plates 81, 83,] lies deeply 
along the back part of the leg, close to the fibula: hence its 
namesi peroneal or fibular. Arising from the posterior tibial 
artery, about an inch below the lower border of the popliteus 
muscle, it inclines at first obliquely towards the fibula, and then 
descends nearly perpendicularly along that bone and behind the 
outer ankle, to readh the side of the os calcis. In the upper 
part of its course, this artery is covered by the soleus muscle 
and the deep fascia, and afterwards by the flexor longus pol- 
licis, which is placed over the artery as far ps the outer malle¬ 
olus X below this point, the vessel is covered only by the com¬ 
mon integument and the faseia. The peroneal artery rests 
at ijl^t against the upper part of the tibialis posticus muscle, 
ami^iaiRii^wards in the greater part of its course *on the back 
interosseous membrane, lying close under a projecting 
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PERONEAL ARTERY: PECULIARITIES. 
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ridge *dF the fibula,—in a depression«formed between the 
membrane and the bone. 

Two veins accompany this artery. 

Branches .—The upper part of the peroneal artery gives nu¬ 
merous muscular branches to the soleus, the tibialis posticus, 
the flexor longus^ pollicis and the peronci muscles, the largest 
branchef being those to the soleus. It likewise furnishes a 
nutrient artery to the fibula. 

Having descended beyond the outer malleolus, the peroneal 
artery terminates by giving off a scries of branches, which 
ramify on the outer surface of the os calcis. These anastomose 
with the external malleolar and with the tarsal arteries on the 
outer side of the foot; and behind the os calcis with ramifica¬ 
tions of the posterior tibial artery [plate 83, fig. 2]. 

Anterior peroneal artery, fig. 148, d, fig. 160, m [plates 81, 83].—About 
two inches above the outer malleolus, the peroneal artery gives off its anterior 
branch, named anterior peroneal. This immediately pierces the interosseous 
membrane to reach the fore part of the leg. It then descends along the,, 
front of the fibula, covered by the peronous tertius muscle, and dividing into^ 
branches, reaches the outer ankle, and anastomoses with the external mal¬ 
leolar branch of the anterior tibial artery. It supplies vessels to the ankle- 
joint, and ramifies on the front and outer side of the tarsus, inosculating 
more or less freely with the tarsal arteries. 

Communicating branch to posterior tibial artery.—Lying close behind the 
tibia, about two inches from its lower end, a transverse branch will be found 
connecting the peroneal with the posterior tibial artery, and seeming, by its 
direction, to pass from the former to the latter vessel, 

PECULIARITIES OP THE PERONEAL ARTERT. 

The peroneal artery presents occasional deviations from its ordinary con¬ 
dition, in regard to its place of origin, its size, and the extent of its distri¬ 
bution. t’>.l 

This artery has been found to arise lower down than usual, awtil three 
inches below the popliteus muscle j and, on the contrary, it sometimes com¬ 
mences higher up from the posterior tibial, or even from the popliteal artery 
itself [plate 79, figs. 2, 6]. 

When the popliteal artery divides prematurely, the peroneal artery is, in 
some cases, transferred to the anterior tibial [plate 79, fig. 6]. 

Variations in its size constitute the most frequent peculiarities to which 
the peroneal artery is liable. It more frequently exceeds than falls short 
of the ordinary dimensions. 

When larger than usual, it is often found to reinforce a small posterior 
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tibial, either by a transverse vessel vpliich joins the diminished aftAy in the 
lower part of the leg [plate 84, fig. 2]; or two such reinforcing vessels may 
be present, one crossing close to the bone, and one over the deep muscles. 
But the occurrence of a second communicating branch is rare. Again 
a large peroneal artery has been observed to take the idacc of the posterior 
tibial at the lower part of the leg, and thence onwards to the foot; the last- 
named vessel, in such cases, existing only ns a short muscular brancli at the 
uj)per part of the leg [plate 84, fig. 3]. 

The anterior division of the peroneal artery (anterior peroneal) has in some 
cases more than its ordinary size, and compensates for a small anterior tibial 
artery in the lower part of the leg [plate 85, fig. .4], or supplies the place 
of that artery on the dorsum of the foot [fig. 6]. 

The peroneal artery is rarely smaller than usual. When its ajitcrior di¬ 
vision only is wanting, a branch of the anterior tibial supplies the deficiency; 
but when the decrease is carried so far that the peroneal artery is cxjiendcd 
before reaching the lower part of the leg, a branch of the posterior tibial sup¬ 
plies its place on the outer side of the foot [plate 84, fig. 4]. 

iS one singular case, recorded by Otto, the peroneal artery was wholly 
wanting.* 


PLANTAR ARTERIES. 


Terminal hraneJm of the posterior tibial artery .—When 
tlic tibial artery reaches the hollow of the calcaneuni, and gets 
Fig 149. beneath the origin of the abductor pollicis, 
it divides into the two plantar arteries, 
which, from their position, are named in¬ 
ternal and external. 

The internal plantar artery, fig. 149, 
a, [plate 86,] much smaller than the 
other, is directed forwards, along the in¬ 
ner side of the foot. Placed at first 
(in the position of the foot during the 
erect posture) above the abductor pollicis, 
and afterwards between it and the short 
flexor of the toes, it gives branches to both ; 
and also some offsets which incline towards 
the inner border of the foot, and commu¬ 
nicate with branches of the dorsal arteries. 
On reaching the extremity of the first me¬ 
tatarsal bone, the internal plantar artery, 
considerably diminished in sfte, terminates 
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by runiliftg along the inner border of the great toe, anasto¬ 
mosing with its digital branches. The direction of the artery 
corresponds with that of the line which separates the internal 
from the middle set of plantar muscles. 

The external plantar artery, <5, [plate 86,] much larger 
than the internal ^plantar, at first inclines outwards and then 
forwards,* to reach the base of the fifth metatarsal bone : thence, 
changing its direction, it turns obliquely inwards across the 
foot, to gain the interval between the bases of the first and 
second metatarsal bones, where it joins, by a communicating 
branch, with the dorsal artery of the foot; and thus is com¬ 
pleted the plantar arch, the convexity of which is turned for¬ 
ward. In this long course the vessel lies at diflFtrent degrees of 
depth. At first it is placed, together with the external plantar 
nerve, between the calcaneum and the abductor pollicis ; t|ien 
between the flexor brevis digitorum and flexor accessorius. As 
it turns forwards it lies comparatively near the surface in the. 
interval between the short flexor of the toes and the abductor of 
the little toe, being placed along the line separating the middle- 
from the external portion of the plantar fascia; by which mem¬ 
brane, and by the integuments and fat, the vessel is here 
covered. The remainder of the artery, which turns inwards 
and forms the plantar arch, is situated deeply against the in¬ 
terosseous muscles, and is covered by the flexors of the toes 
and the lunibricales muscles. 

From the plantar arch numerous branches are given off, va¬ 
rying in size and importance. Of these some pass outwards 
over the ‘border of the foot, and anastomose with the dorsal 
arteries; others go back to supply the parts in the hollow of 
the foot; and several down to the fascia, integument, and sub¬ 
cutaneous cellular substance. These branches are too irregular 
to admit of being named or described. 

From its upper and fore part branches are given off which 
require particular notice. 

The posterior perforating branches, d, three in number, pass upwards 
through tlie back part of the three outer interosseous spaces, between the 
heads of the dorsal interosseous muscles. On reaching the back of the foot, 
these small vessels inosculate with the interosseous arteries, branches of the 
metatarsal artery. 
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. The digital brandies, four in number, are named from the order 'u which Digital 
they arise from the arch, counting from without inwards, first, second, third, 
and fourth digital arteries. The first digital branch inclines outwards from first, 
the outermost part of the plantar arch, opposite the end of the fourth meta¬ 
tarsal sjiace, to gain the outer border of the little toe. In this course the 
vessel crosses under the abductor muscle of that toe, and then runs along the 
outer border of its phalanges, on the last of which it tigminates. The second second, 
digital branch passes forwards along the fourth metatarsal space, %nd behind 
the cleft between the fourth and fifth toes divides into two vessels, which 
course along the contiguous borders of those toes, and end on the last pha¬ 
langes ; the third digital branch is similarly disposed of on the fourth and third, 
third toes ; and fourth on the third and second toes. and fourth 

Near its point of bifurcation, each digital artery sends upwards through the Anter. per- 
fore part of the corresponding metatarsal space a small branch, anterior per- forating. 
forating, which communicates with the digital branch of the metatarsal ar¬ 
tery. 

The digital arteries of each toe, which, from their relation to the phalanges, 
arc lornetimes called collateral, incline one towards the other at their termi¬ 
nation, and inosculate on the last phalanx near its base, so as to form 
an arch, from the convexity of which minute vessels ])ass forwards to the ex¬ 
tremity of the toe, and to the matrix of the nail. In this, the ordinary ar¬ 
rangement of the vessels, both sides of the three outer toes, and one side 
of the second toe, are supplied by branches derived from the plantar arch; 
whilst, as will presently appear, both the collateral arteries of the great 
toe, and the inner one of tlic second, arc furnished by the dorsal artery of 
the foot. 

Peculiarities of the plantar arteries. —Some of these will be considered 
after the description of the anterior tibial artery and its branches in the foot. 

It may be stated here, however, that the posterior perforating branches, 
which arc usually very small vessels, arc sometimes enlarged, and furnish the 
interosseous arteries on the upper surface of the foot; the metatarsal branch 
afjSflfe dorsal artery, from which the interosseous arteries are usually derived, 
ouch cases very small. 

ANTERIOR TIBIAL ARTERY. 

The anterior tibial artery., fig. 150, a, [plate 82,] placed Anterior 
along the fore part of the leg, is at first deeply seated, but, as it * ’ 

descends, gradually approaches nearer to the surface. It ex- extent; 
tends from the division of the popliteal artery to the bend of 
the anlcle, whence it is afterwards prolonged to the interval 
between the first and second metatarsal bones, under the name 
of dorsal artery of the foot. 

The anterior tibial artery is at first directed forwards to course; 
reach the fore part of the interosseous ligament; and this 
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short part of the vessel passes between the 
heads of the tibialis posticus, and through the 
interval between the bones left unoccupied by 
the interosseous ligament. Having reached 
the fore part of the leg, the artery extends 
obliquely downwards to the middle of the 
anklc-joiftt, so that its course may be nearly 
indicated by a line drawn from the inner side 
of the head of the fibula to midway between 
the two malleoli. Lying between the tibialis 
anticus (on its inner side), and the extensor 
communis digitorum, with, lower down, the 
extensor proprius pollicis (on its outer side), 
the vessel is deeply placed at the upper part 
of the leg, where those muscles are fleshy: 
but is comparatively superficial below, where 
the muscular fibres have ended in the ten¬ 
dons. At the bend of the ankle it is covered 
by the annular ligament, and is crossed by the 
tendon of the extensor proprius pollicis. In 
its oblique course downwards, the anterior 
tibial artery rests at first against the interosse¬ 
ous ligament, and is then at a considerable 
distance from the spine of the tibia; but in 
descending it gradually approaches that ridge, 
and towards the lower part of the leg is sup¬ 
ported on the anterior surface of the bone. 

The anterior tibial artery is accompanied by two veins (vena 
comites). The anterior tibial nerve, coming from the outer 
side of the head of the fibula, approaches the artery at a short 
distance after the appearance of the vessel in firont of the 
interosseous ligament. Lower down, the nerve formost 
part lies in front of the artery, but often changes ita^^|j^n 
from one side of the vessel to the other. 

Branches .—The branches of the anterior tibial 
small but very numerous, and are given off at short intervals 
along the parent vessel. Most of them are distributed to the 



• A sketch shewing arteries in front of leg and foot. a. Anterior tibial. 
B. Dorsal artery of foot, c, d. Articular arteries, e. Recurrent artery, f, g. 
Malleolar, h. Tarsal, i. Metatarsal, k. Dorsalis pollicis. 
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neighbouring muscles, and are unnamed. The lollowing 
named branches require special notice. 

Tlie recurrent artery, fig. 150, e [plate 79, fig. 1]. —On reaching the front Recurreni 
of tlic leg, the anterior tibial artery sends upwards a considerable branch, tib'al 
which, from its course, is thus named. This branch ascends through the 
fibres of the tibialis anticus, and, ramifying on the lateral and fore parts of 
the knee-joint, anastomoses witli the inferior articular branches of the popli¬ 
teal artery. 

Tlie malleolar arteries, f, g [plate 84, fig. 1]. —Near the ankle-joint two Malleolar 
malleolar branches, named internal and external malleolar, arc given off by arteries, 
the anterior tibial artery. The internal branch, having passed beneath the 
tendon of the til5ialis anticus, reaches the inner ankle, and ramifies upon it, 
supplying the surrounding textures, and communicating with branches of the 
posterior tibial artery. The external malleolar branch bears a similar rela¬ 
tion to the outer ankle ; having passed under the tendon of the common ex¬ 
tensor of the toes, it anastomoses with the anterior division of the peroneal 
artery, and also with some ascending or reflected branches from the tarsal 
branch of the dorsal artery of the foot.—These malleolar arteries supply 
articular branches to the neighbouring joints. 

It should be further remarked, that they vary frequently in their mode 
of origin and in their size. 

DORSAL ARTERY OF THE FOOT. 



The dorsal artery of the foot (dorsalis pedis), fig. 150, Dorsal 
B, [plate 83, 84,] the continuation of the anterior tibial “fS • 
artery, extends from tlie termination of that vessel at the 
of the ankle, to the posterior end of the first metatarsal 
■ ■where it divides into two branches, of which one proceeds 

in the first interosseous space, whilst the other dips course. 
;’ite sole of the foot, and terminates by inosculating with 
jilantar arch. This vessel in its course forwards, rests 
Q^oi^ '^e astragalus, the scaphoid, and internal cuneiform bones 
and^lll^r respective articulations. It lies in the interval be- 
le tendon of the proper extensor of the great toe, and 
^the long extensor of the other toes; and is covered by 
the integument) the fascia of the foot, and by a layer 
ense cellular membrane, which binds it to the parts be¬ 
neath. Near its end, it is crossed by the innermost tendon of 
the short extensor of the toes. 

Two veins accompany this artery; the anienor tibial nerve Branches, 
lies beneath it and on its outer side. 
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The tarsal branch J^platc 84, fig. 1], fig. 150, A, arises from the artery 
usually where it crosses the scaphoid bone, but its point of origin varies in 
diflerent instances. It inclines forwards and outwards upon the tarsal bones 
covered by the short extensor muscle of the toes, to which, and to the tarsal 
articulations, it gives small vessels. The tarsal artery, then curving back¬ 
wards towards the cuboid bone, divides into branches which take different 
directions: some of them run forwards, to anastomose with the divisions of 
the metatarsal artery ; others outw'ards, to communicate at the outer border 
of the foot with branches of the external plantar artery; whilst a third set 
anastomof!cs with branches of the external malleolar, and with those of the 
peroneal artery upon the outside of the calcancum. 

The metatarsal branch [plate 84, fig. 1], t, arises farther forward thant^e 
preceding vessel, but, like it, is directed outwards beneath the short extensor 
muscle. Sometimes there arc two metatarsal arteries, the second being of 
smaller size; and not unfrequently, when there is but a single vessel of this 
name, it arises in common with the tarsal artery. Its direction is necessa¬ 
rily influenced by these circumstances; being oblique when it arises for back, 
and almost transverse when its origin is situated farther forwards than usual. 
Branches pass off in different directions for the supply of the surrounding 
structures; some of these run outwards and anastomose with offsets from the 
external plantar artery, whilst others curve backwards, to join with those of 
the tarsal artery. The interosseous branches only require to be specially 
noticed:— 

Tlie interosseous arteries, three in number, are so named from their posi¬ 
tion between the metatarsal bones. They are small straight vessels which 
pass forwards along the three outer interosseous spaces, resting upon the 
dorsal interosseous muscles. Somewhat behind the clefts between the toes 
each interosseous artery divides into two branches, which run forward along 
the contiguous borders of the corresponding toes, forming their dorsal col¬ 
lateral branches. Moreover, from the outermost of these interosseous arte¬ 
ries a small branch is given off, which gains the outer border of the little toe, 
and forms its external collateral branch. Hence it appears, that the Wter- 
osscous branches derived from the metatarsal artery supply the dorsal 
surface of the three outer toes, and that of one side of the second toe. 

As these vessels bifurcate opposite the fore part of the interosseous Spaces, 
they communicate with the plantar artery by means of the anterior perforat¬ 
ing branches : and at the back part of the interosseous spaces, they are like¬ 
wise joined by the posterior perforat ing branches of the same artery. 

First interosseous branch (dorsal artery of the great toe: dorsalis pollicis). 
—When the dorsal artery of the foot has reached the first metatarsal space, 
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it gives off this branch, k, which runs alo]|g the outer surface of lUi? first me¬ 
tatarsal bone, and ist>analogous to the other interosseous arteries. On reach¬ 
ing the fissure between the first and second toes this branch divides into two 
smaller vessels, which run along the contiguous borders of these two toes 
on their dorsal surface. 

After having furnished this branch, the^ dorsal artery of the 
foot dips into the first interosseous space befWeen the* heads of 
the first dorsal interosseous nmscle, and inosculates with the end 
of the external plantar artery, so as to complete the plantar arch. 

Digital brandies .—At this point it gives off two branches. One of 
these crosses beneath the first metatarsal bone, and runs along the inner 
side of the great toe on its plantar surface ; the other is directed forwards 
opposite the first metatarsal space, and divides into two smaller branches, 
which proceed along the contiguous sides of the great and the second too.— 
In this way the scries of digital arteries for the supply of the under surface 
of t^e toes is rendered complete [plate 86, fig. 3]. 

PECULIARITIES OF THE ANTERIOR TIBIAL ARTERY. 

The peculiarities of this artery relate to its origin, its course, its size, and 
the condition of its branches. * 

Origin .—In cases of premature division of the popliteal artery, the place of 
origin of the anterior tibial is necessarily higher up than usual, being some¬ 
times found as high as the bend of the knee-joint. In some of these cases (the 
posterior tibial artery being small or wanting), the anterior tibial is conjoined 
with the peroneal artery. When the anterior tibial arose higher than usual, 
the additional upper part of the vessel has been seen resting on the poplitcus 
m\isc]c [plate 79, fig. 3], and it has likewise been found between that 
muscle and the bone [fig. 4]. 

Cmtrii. —The anterior tibial, having its usual place of origin, haS been found 
ito (feviate outwards towards the margin of the fibula in its course along the 
frput t>f the leg, and then to return to its ordinary position beneath the annular 
lig^ent in front of the ankle-joint [plate 85, figs. 2, 3]. This artery has 
also heettiioticed by Pelletan* and by Velpeaut to approach the surface at 
the of the leg, and to continue downwards from that point, covered 

onl'^^fte fascia and integument. 

T5ai5'«tS^named observer states that he found the artery reach the fore 
part leg by passing round the outer side of the fibula.J 

This vessel more frequently undergoes a diminution than an 
increase of size. 

* “ Clinique Chirurgicale,” &c. p. 101. Paris, 1810. 

t “ Nouveaux Fddmens de Me'decinc Operatoirc,” Sc. t. i. p. 137. 
Paris, 1837. 

I Op. cit. p. 637. 
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It may*bfe defective in various degrees. Thus, the dorsal branch of the 
foot may fail to give off digital hranches to the great and second toesj 
which [as in fig. 4, plate 86] may then be derived from the internal plant;^ 
(a branch of the posterior tibial). In a further degree of diminution the an¬ 
terior tibial ands in front of the ankle [plate 86, fig. 4], or at the lower part 
of the leg [fig. 5]; its plaee being then taken by the anterior division of the 
peroneal artery, wliich^upplies the dorsal artery of the foot: the two vessels 
(anterior tiBial and anterior peroneal) being either conneeted together 
[fig. 4], or separate [fig. 6]. 

Two cases arc mentioned by Allan Burns, in which the anterior tibial ar¬ 
tery was altogether wanting, its place in the leg being supplied by perforat¬ 
ing branches from the posterior tibial artery, and on the dorsum of the 
foot by the anterior division of the peroneal artery. 

The dorsal artery of the foot is occasionally larger than usual; in that 
case compensating for a defective plantar branch from the posterior tibial 
artery [plate 86, fig. 6]. 

This artciy has been repeatedly found to be curved outwards, between 
its coinnienccmcnt at the lower border of the annular ligament and* its 
termination at the first interosseous space [plate 86, fig. 4]. 

VARIATIONS OF THE ARTERIES OF THE LEG AND FOOT 
CONSIDERED COLLEX3TIVELY. 

From the facts above-mentioned, concerning the peculiarities of the three 
arteries which supply the leg and foot, it will be seen that all the devia¬ 
tions from the ordinary arrangement, in regard to their size, display a general 
principle of compensation, by which deficiencies in one vessel are balanced 
by an increase in the size of another. 

It will also be observed, that, whilst the anterior and posterior tibial 
arteries have a greater tendency to diminish than to increase in size, the pe¬ 
roneal artery, on the contrary, is the vessel which is the most frequently en¬ 
larged. The anterior and posterior tibials, however, occasionally assist each 
other, especially in the supply of arteries to the toes. 

anastomoses of arteries in the lower limb. 

Frequent mention has been made of the anastomoses which exist between 
the branches of the arteries in the lower limb; and a general view of them 
may now be taken, in order that some idea may be formed of the important 
influence which they exert in maintaining the circulation of the limb, when 
the principal artery is obliterated by an operation, or by disease. 

It may be remarked, in the first place, that the more important of these 
anastomoses occur in the neighbourhood of the principal articulations of the 
limb. Thus, it will be remembered that branches from different directions 
converge towards the back part of the hip-joint. The circumflex' arteries 
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(internal and external) turn round the shaft of the femur, one from withiUj 
the other from without; the gluteal and sciatic arteries run from above 
downwards, and the superior perforating branches of the deep femoral from 
below upwards,.towards the same point. At the anterior and upper part of 
the limb, a similar mode of connexion occurs, but by no means*6o extensive, 
between the ilio-lumbar and the circumflex iliac artery; and again between 
the latter vessel and the external circumflex on tlje one hand, and the 
epigastric artery on the other. 

Around the knee-joint a very free communication exists between tlie four knee-joint; 
articular arteries (converging to its fore part), the recurrent tibial from below, 
and the anastomotic artery and descending branches of the external circum¬ 
flex, from the opposite direction. This anastomosis is connected with that 
in the neighbourhood of the hip-joint by the descending branches of the ex¬ 
ternal circumflex artery in front, and by the scries of perforating branches of 
the deep femoral artery and some muscular branches of the popliteal artery, 
behind. 

Lastly, the ankle-joint is likewise surrounded by a scries of anastomotic ankle-joint, 
vessels. Thus, the posterior tibial and the peroneal arteries communicate 
across the limb before they proceed to their final destination. In front of 
^he joint, the anterior peroneal branch anastomoses with the external malle¬ 
olar and with the tarsal arteries ; the external malleolar artery communicates 
again with the peroneal, whilst the internal malleolar maintains a similar 
connexion with the posterior tibial artery or its branches. 
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The veins are those vessels through which the blood returns 
from the capillaries to the heart. They admit of being arrang¬ 
ed into two distinct classes: viz., the systemic veins, which con¬ 
vey the dark or effete blood from all parts of the body back to 
the right auricle of the heart; and the pulmonary veins, by 
which the re-oxygenated or red blood is carried from the lungs 
to the left auricle of that organ. 

The pulmonary veins, a distinct set of vessels from the brqp- 
chial veins or veins concerned in the nutrition of the lungs, serve 
a special use connected with respiration, and will be described 
with the anatomy of the respiratory organs. 

The systemic veins, which are now to be considered, com¬ 
mence in the capillary vessels of all parts of the body by means 
of small branches, which, uniting into fewer and larger branches, 
and anastomosing freely with each other, end &r the most part 
in two large venous trunks—the upper and lower venae cavae— 
which empty their contents into the right auricle of the heart. 
The veins from the walls of the heart itself open at once into 
the cavity of the right auricle. 

There i^, however, one set of systemic veins, (those of Jjhe 
chylopoietic viscera,) the large branches of which do not tend 
directly to the heart or to one of its great veins. Thus, the 
veins of the stomach, intestines, pancreas, and spleen unite into 
a single large trunk, which again branches out in the manner of 
an artery within the liver, and ends in a capillary system in the 
substance of that gland. This large venous trunk is the ported 
vein (vena portae) ; and the branches of which it is composed, 
with those into which it divides within the liver, constitute the 
portal system of veins. 

Other veins, named hepatic, commencing in the capillaries 
of the liver, apd resembling in their arrangement the systemic 
veins generally, convey the blood to the lower vena cava, and 
thence to the heart. 
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The veins of many parts of the body consist of a subcuta¬ 
neous and a deep set, which have very frequent communications 
one with the other. In some parts of the body, to be men¬ 
tioned particularly hereafter, the veins are provided ^ith valves, 
whilst in others no valves exist. 

The systemic veins may be arranged and described in certain 
groups, according to their mode of termination in the heart. 

a. In the first group are included the various branches of the 
upper vena cava, viz., those of the head, neck, upper limbs, and 
walls of the thorax. With this part of the venous system the 
cerebro-spinal veins may also be arranged ; and the azygos veins 
(great and small) also belong to this upper group of veins, and 
serve to connect it with the next or lower set. 

h. The second group of veins consist of those which end in the 
lower vena cava. They are derived from the lower limbs, and 
from the lower part of the trunk—the portal system being con¬ 
sidered as an adjunct. 

c. Lastly, the veins from the substance of the heart open 
directly into the right auricle, and are therefore not connected 
with either of the sets of veins ending in the two vense cavee. 

THE VEII^S OF THE HEAD, FACE, AND NECK. 

The veins of the head are divided, like the arteries, into two 
sets,—those which ramify on its exterior, and those placed in 
its interior. The latter, or cerebral veins and sinuses, will 
be presently described. The veins of the head and neck, 
with one exception, have no valves. The external jugular 
vein, the exception alluded to, is provided with a valve at its 
entrance into the subclavian vein; and in most cases with an¬ 
other about the middle of its course. These valves, however, 
are not efficient in stopping the regurgitation of the blood, or 
the passage of injections from below upwards. 

The veins on the exterior of the head and face converge and 
unite, so as to form two trunks, the facial and the temp<:ral veins. 

FACIAL VEIN. 

The facial vein, fig. 151, a, lies obliquely «y.ong the side 
of the fece, extending from the inner margin of the orbit down¬ 
wards and outwards to the anterior border of the masseter 
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muscle. 'Resting on the same plane «s the faci^ partery, but 
farther back, and less tortuous, it still has very nearly the same 
connexions with other parts. It may be said to commence at 
the side of the root of the nose by a vein formed by the junc- 

Fig. 1/51. 



tion of branches from the forehead, eyebrow, and nose, and to 
increase by receiving others during its course. 

The frontal vein commences on the roof of the skull by 
branches, .which descend obliquely inwards upon the forehead, 
maintaining communications in their course with the anterior 
branches of the temporal vein. By gradually converging, these 
branches form a vein of some size, which descends vertically, 
parallel with the corresponding vessel of the opposite side, with 
which it is connected by transverse branches. In some instances 
the veins of the two sides unite and form a short trunk, which 
again divides into two branches at the root of the nose,';^ These 
branches diverge as they run along the sides of the nose at its 
root, where each becomes continuous with the cof^^iding 
angular vein. As it descends from the forehead, the fttintal 
vein receives % branch from the eyebrow, and some, of shoaller 
size, from the nose and upper eyelid. 

The supra-orhital vein («. runs‘ffii^rds In the 
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direction eyebrow, covered by the occipito-trontal muscle. 

Its branches are connected externally with those of the external 
palpebral and superficial temporal veins; in its course it re¬ 
ceives branches from the contiguous muscles and iqtegument, 
and at the inner angle of the orbit inclines downwards, to ter¬ 
minate in the frontal vein. 

The supra-orbital and frontal veins, by their junction, form 
the angular mm, which is perceptible beneath the skin as it angular, 
runs obliquely downwards and outwards by the inner margin of 
the orbit, resting against the side of the nose at its root. 

This vessel receives by its inner side the nasal veins, which and nasal 
pass upwards obliquely to join it from the side and ridge of the 
nose; whilst some small palpebral veins open into it from the 
opposite direction. Opposite the lower margin of the orbit, the 
angular vein may be said to terminate by becoming continuous 
with the facial vein. 

The facial vein, commencing, as has just been stated, gra¬ 
dually increases, as it receives branches from the lower eyelid, 
from the ala of the nose, and from the upper lip. By its outer 
side it receives two or three veins {inferior palpebral), which Palpebral, 
are formed by small branches derived from the lower eyelid, 
from the outer side of the orbit, and from the check. The di¬ 
rection of these palpebral branches is obliquely inwards above 
the zygomatic muscle, beneath which they turn previously to 
their termination. On a level with the angle of the mouth, comrauni- 
the facial vein receives commuf iicating branches (deep facial) ®**^*“8’ 
from the pterygoid plexus, arid also some branches proceed¬ 
ing from the orbit, furnished by the infra-orbital and other 
branches of the internal maxillary vein. In front, the facial 
vein is further increased by branches from the lips (labial), labial, 
and behind by others from the cheek (buccal) ; still lower 
down, by branches from the masseter muscle (masseteric) on the masseteric 
one hand, and from the chin on the other. Having reached 
the base of the lower maxilla, the vein inclines outwards and 
backwards, covered by the cervical fascia and the platysma 
muscle; and soon unites with a large branch of communication 
derived from the temporal vein, to form a vessel of consider¬ 
able size, which joins obliquely the trunk of the internal jugular 
vein, k, 

" Prc^l^sly^ jits termination, the facial vein receives the fol- Ranine, 
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lowing l^ranclies : The ranine vein, a smalt^^sel which lies 
along the under surface of the tongui, closit- by the frsenum 
linguae, in apposition with the artery* wf the same name ; its 
course is ^backwards and outwards, between the mylo-hyoid 
and hyo-glossus muscles, to open into the facial vein or some¬ 
times into the lingual. The submental vein, larger than the 
preceding* commences in the sublingual gland, from which it 
passes backwards in the course of the duct; it receives branches 
from the submaxillary gland, and from the mylo-hyoid muscle, 
and, keeping close under cover of the margin of the jaw-bone, 
joins the facial vein ; but in some instances enters the lingual 
or superior thyroid vein. The palatine vein returns the blood 
from the plexus around the tonsil and from the soft palate ; 
it passes downwards, deeply seated by the side of the pharynx, 
to join one of the preceding veins, or terminate in the facial 
separately. 
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The temporal vein, fig. 151, 5, {vena temporalis,') a vessel 
of considerable size, descends in front of the external auditory 
tube reaching from the zygoma, upon which it rests, to the 
angle of the jaw, and resulting from the union of branches which 
are spread out upon the side of the head, sqme being super¬ 
ficial and others deeply seated. The superficial branches eona- 
mence upon the arch of the skull, where they communicate with 
the ramifications of the frontal and occipital veins, as well as 
with those of the corresponding vein of the opposite side. 
Those from the fore part incline downwards, and a little back¬ 
wards, whilst the posterior branches run forwards ovet the ear; 
all being placed between the skin and the tempdltlil &scia. 
Converging in this way they unite at an anglfr'the 
zygoma, and at their junction commences the trunk of 
poral vein. To the same point also passes a large branijh^ifllich 
may be called the middle temporal vein, to distingmsl^ te||» m 
those which are still deeper seated and open into tMll^^al 
maxillary vein. This vessel arises in the substWiCTi ithe 
temporal muscle, from which the branches emerge* bqi 
vessel of some size upon its surface; this vessel pieJf^il^^'^^e 
fascia at the upper border of the zygoma, and opens into the 
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upper part of tM common' temporal trunk just alfiiflcd to. 

The temporal ■■ vein gradually sinks into the substance of the Tenii)l. 
parotid gland as it descends behind the ramus of the jaw. ]3c- 
ncath the angle of that bone, it divides into two vessels, of gland, 
which one, ordinarily the larger, inclines inwards to join with 
the facial vein, whilst the other turns backwa|fds, and becomes 
continuous with the external jugular vein, f. The •branches 
which open into the temporal vein in its course are numerous ; 

—■parotid branches, from the parotid gland; articular, from the Pinotid, 
articulation of the jaw; anterior auricular veins, from the ex- 
ternal car; and a vein of considerable size, the transverse facial, smd othor 
from the side of the face. This last-named vessel corresponds, 
c, with the transverse artery of the face. It courses backwards 
from the side of the face to the temporal vein. From the 
opposite direction the temporal vein receives the posterior atiri- 
cular, d, which is itself joined by the stylo-mastoid vein. 

Besides these, a branch of considerable size joins the tem¬ 
poral vein in the substance of the parotid gland ; this is the in- iniernal 
ternal rmoeillary vein, fig. 151, e. It corresponds somewhat in 
direction and position with the artery of the same name, and 
receives branches from the neighbouring parts, which are 
the venas comites of the divisions of the internal maxillary 
artery. Thus three or four deep temporal branches descend Deep 
from the temporal muscle; others come from the pterygoid, 
massetcr, and buccinator muscles. The middle meningeal middle 
veins and some palatine veins also end in the internal maxillary; 
and lastly, branches from the surface of the upper jaw^ and, of 
tfJarge size, from the lower jaw, emerging from the dental fora¬ 
men {inferior dental). These diflferent branches form a plexus and dental, 
of veins, named pterygoid plexus, which is placed in the lower 
pajlit of the temporal fossa, between the temporal and the ex¬ 
ternal pterygoid muscle, and in part between the pterygoid 
muscles. It communicates in front with the deep facial vein, 
and above, with the cavernous sinus by branches through the 
base of the skull. From this plexus proceed one or two short 
trunks {Internal maxillary) which join nearly at right angles 
with the temporal vein. 

The vessel formed by the junction of these different veins Temporo- 
from the temple, maxilla, and face, may be called the temporo- 
maxillary vein ; it descends in the interval between the ranius facial. 
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of the jaw and the sterno-mastoid imiscle, an^ terminates in the 
external jugular vein,/, or partly in it and partly in the in¬ 
ternal jugular vein. 
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The internal juffular vein, fig. 151, /, commences on a level 
with the angle of the lower maxilla, at the end of the temporo- 
maxillary vein, and therefore receives the greater part of the 
blood returned from the face and outside of the cranium. The 
external jugular vein descends perpendicularly between the pla- 
tysma and sterno-mastoid muscles. In consequence of the 
oblique direction forwards of the last-named muscle, the vein 
gets to its outer border, close by which it continues down to 
the lower part of the neck, where it inclines inwards behind 
the muscle, to terminate (either as a single trunk, or by two 
or three branches) in the subclavian vein, w, near its junction 
with the internal jugular. In this course it receives one or 
two large branches from the back of the neck; one of these, 
{posterior external jugular,') lying at first between the splc- 
nius and trapezius, passes down at the outside of the jugular 
vein, and below the middle of the neck opens into it. Super¬ 
ficial branches also join it from the fore part of the neck. 
Some of these commence over the submaxillary gland, and some 
under the chin ; by converging, they often form a vein of con¬ 
siderable size, h, which is then called the anterior jugular 
vein. This vessel lies along the fore part of the neck, some¬ 
times. near the sterno-mastoid muscle, and terminates either 
by inclining outwards to join the external jugular vein, or, 
after giving to it a branch of communication, sinks beneath 
the sterno-mastoid muscle, and ends in the internal jugular vein. 
Previously to the termination of the external jugular vetn, two 
large veins open into it, derived from the region of th^i^pula, 
i, {suprascapular and posterior scapular.) Their is 

transverse from without inwards, lying parallel with th fl^ = ^i teri.es 
of the same name. 

As already mentioned, the external jugular vein,j 
provided with two valves. 
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The internal jugular vein, fig. 151, k. —The blooti from the 
brain and cranial cavity is received by the internal jugular 
veins, which arc continuous at their upper extremities with tlic 
lateral sinuses, whilst infcriorly they terminate in the innomi¬ 
nate or brachio-ccphalic veins. The commencement of each 
internal jugular vein at the lateral sinus is at the broad part of 
the foramen lacerum {Jugular fossaj. This part of the vessel, 
being somewhat enlarged, has been named the sinus, or gulj 
of the internal jugular vein. Beneath the shull, the vein is 
supported by the rectus lateralis muscle, and lies close at the 
outer side of the internal carotid artery, as far as the cornu of 
the,os hyoidcs. 

Being joined at this point by the common trunk formed by 
the union of the facial with a part of the temporal vein, the 
internal jugular vein becomes considerably enlarged, and then de¬ 
scends parallel with the common carotid artery, lying at its outer 
side and enclosed in the same sheath, together with the vagus 
nerve. At the root of the neck it joins nearly at a right angle 
with the subclavian vein, and so forms the innominate or bra- 
chio-cephalic vein. Previously to its junction with the facial 
vein, the internal jugular receives branches from the tongue, 
the pharynx, and the occiput. These branches, however, or 
some of them, are very frequently found to end in the common 
trunk of the temporal and facial veins. The lingual vein 
commences at the side and upper surface of the tongue, passes 
backwards, receiving branches from the sublingual gland ; occa¬ 
sionally the ranine vein joins it, and sometimes also the pharyn¬ 
geal. In either case it passes backwards between the mylo-hyoid 
and hyo-glossus muscles, to open into the internal jugular vein. 
The pharyngeal vein commences at the back and sides of the 
pharynx, and sometimes ends in the superior thyroid vein, and 
sometimes in the lingual, or separately in the internal jugular 
vein. 

Ooi^esponding in course and distribution with the occipital 
arWy th»e is an occipital vein, which communipates with a 
plexus of veins upon the occiput, and terminates occasionally in 
the external jugular vein, but more frequently in the internal. 
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^\\c * larpngeal vein receives branches from the larynx 
through the thyro-hyoid membrane; they unite and form one 
vein, which opens into the internal jugular, or into the tem- 
poro-niaxjllary venous trunk, or sometimes into the superior 
thyroid vein. 

Tlie superior fhyroid vein commences by branches in the 
thyroid “body, in company with those of the superior thyroid 
artery. These unite and form a single vessel, which runs' 
transversely outwards, and opens into the internal jugular vein. 
Lower down is found another branch (tniddle thyroid')^ also 
derived from the thyroid body. 

VEINS OF THE UPPER LIMB. 

The veins of the upper limb are divisible into two sets,^onc 
being superficial, the other deep-seated. 

]3oth these sets of veins, as high up as 
the axillary, and including that vein, are 
provided with valves, which are more 
numerous in the deep than in the sub¬ 
cutaneous veins. Valves arc constantly 
to be found at the entrance of branches 
into the main vessels. 

The superficial veins. —These are 
much the larger, and lie between the 
skin and fascia. Commencing on the 
dorsal surface of the fingers, they con- 
vergc*and communicate with one another 
on the back of the hand, so as to form a 
sort of plexus, from which issue two 
chief veins, that take, one the radial, the 
other the ulnar border of the fore-arm. 

The radial cutaneous vein, fig. 152, 
a. —The radial cutaneous vein commences 
by branches upon the dorsal surface of 
the thumb and fore-finger. These ascend 
over the outer border of the wrist, and 
form by theif union a large vessel, which 
passes along the radial border of the fore¬ 
arm, receiving numerous branches from 
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its anterior and posterior surfaces. At the bend of Jie arm it 
receives a brancli from the median vein, (median-cephalic,) and 
tlien continues its course at the outer side of the upper arm, and 
is named “cephalic” vein. 

The cephalic vein, i, thus formed, ascends along the outer 
border of the biceps muscle, and then in tW interval between 
the great pectoral and deltoid muscles, and finally terminates in 
the axillary vein, between the coracoid process and the clavicle. 

The ulnar cutaneous mins. — There are two ulnar cutaneous 
veins, one on the front, the other on the back part of the fore¬ 
arm. The posterior ulnar cutaneous vein, d, begins on the 
back of tlic hand by branches, which unite to form a vein 
placed over the fourth metacarpal spact;, and called by some of 
the older anatomists “ vena salvatella.” This proceeds along 
the •ulnar border of the fore-arm, at its posterior aspect, and, 
somewhat below the bend of the elbow, turns forwards to join 
with the anterior ulnar cutaneous vein. The anterior ulnar 
cutaneous vein, c, commences upon the anterior surface of the 
wrist, and thence ascends along the fore-arm, communicating by 
branches with the median vein on the one band, and with the 
posterior ulnar cutaneous on the other. From the bend of the 
elbow upwards the trunk formed by the union of the two ulnar 
cutaneous veins assumes the name of “basilic vein.” 

The basilic vein, e, is usually of considerable size ; it receives 
at its origin a branch from the median vein, g, (median-basilic,) 
and ascending along the inner border of the biceps muscle, in 
front of the brachial artery, terminates in one of the veiwe comites 
of that vessel, or in the axillary vein, which it chiefly forilis. 

The niedian-cutaneous vein of the fore-arm, f, results from 
the union, on the anterior part of the fore-arm, of several 
branches. It is a short trunk, which serves as a means of com¬ 
munication between the ulnar and radial cutaneous veins on 
each side, as well as between the superficial and deep veins of 
tliip arm. Its length is subject to many varieties; it termi- 
nfes by dividing into two branches, which diverge upwards 
frohi each other. One of these, inclining inwards to join the 
basilic vein, and thence named median hasilict g, passes in front 
of the brachial artery, from which it is separated hy the fibrous 
expansion given by the tendon of the biceps muscle to the 
fascia covering the flexor muscles ; it is crossed by branches 
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of tlie internal cutaneous nerve : the other division, h, {median- 
cephalic,) directed outwards, unites with the cephalic vein, 
branches of the external cutaneous nerve crossing behind this 
vein. Tike upper part of the median vein is also connected 
with the deep veins by a short branch, which sinks beneath the 
muscles, and joinsithc veins accompanying the brachial artery. 

The deep veins of the upper limh. —The brachial artery, 
its immediate branches, and their several divisions, are each 
accompanied by two veins, named venre comites. These com¬ 
panion veins lie one on each side of the corresponding artery, 
and are connected with each other at intervals by short cross 
branches, which in some places surround the artery. 

The deep ulnar veins, or the companion veins of the ulnar 
artery.—On examining the hand, it will be found that two small 
digital veins accompany each digital artery along the side ofithe 
phalanges. At the clefts between the fingers, the two small veins 
from each finger are united into single trunks, which continue 
together along the interosseous spaces in the palm of the hand 
and terminate in the two superficial palmar veins. From this 
double venous arch two branches proceed at each side of the 
wrist, the external following the course of the superficial volar 
artery, whilst those on the inner side accompany the ulnar 
artery. The two deep ulnar veins, commencing thus at the 
inner side of the superficial palmar arch, pass in front of the 
wrist, where they communicate with the interosseous and the 
superficial veins ; then proceeding upwards along the inner side 
of the fore-arm, one on each side of the ulnar artery, they 
receive* several branches from the neighbouring muscles; and, 
lastly, being joined by the veins which accompany the inter¬ 
osseous and ulnar recurrent arteries, unite with the deep radial 
veins to form the venae comites of the brachial artery. 

The interosseous veins consist of two sets (anterior and 
posterior), corresponding to the arteries with which they are 
associated. The anterior interosseous veins commence in front 
of the wrist-joint, where they communicate freely with the deep 
radial and ulnar veins. In their course upwards they are joined 
by several small branches, and are connected at the upper part 
of the fore-arm with the posterior veins by means of branches 
which pass through the interosseous membrane near the elbow- 
joint; after being joined by the posterior interosseous veins,. 
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they end in the venai comites of the ulnar artery. I’Le veins 
which accompany the posterior interosseous artery, previously posterior, 
to passing from behind to join with the anterior veins, commu¬ 
nicate by their smaller branches with the ulnar cutaneous veins, 
and through branches accompanying the recurrent interosseous 
artery, with the cephalic vein. 

The small branches which unite to form the deep racial veins Radial, 
run along the interosseous muscles in the palm of the hand; 
they are united in front with the digital veins previously de¬ 
scribed, and, at each end of the interosseous spaces, are connected 
by perforating branches with small veins situated on the back 
of the hand; by uniting across the bases of the metacarpal 
bones, they form a double venous arch corresponding with that 
formed by the radial artery. These deep palmar veins com- 
miuiicate on the inner side, with the superficial arch of veins, 
and on the outer side end in the companion veins of the radial 
artery. The deep radial veins, in passing upwards to the 
fore-arm, receive at the wrist a dorsal branch, and one which 
passes over the small muscles of the thumb, with the super¬ 
ficial volar artery ; then pursuing the course of the radial artery 
they are joined by small veins from the surrounding parts, and 
end in the venae comites of the brachial artery. 

The two brachial veins, resulting from the union of the deep BKichial. 
ulnar and radial veins just described, follow, like the several 
vessels of the same class, the course of the artery with which 
they are associated. They are joined in their progress, from 
the bend of the elbow upwards on the arm, by the vqins which 
accompany the branches of the brachial artery, namely, the 
anastomotic and the two profunda arteries of the arm. At the 
lower margin of the axilla, the brachial veins unite to form the 
axillary; not unfrequently, however, one of them will be found 
to come forward and unite with the basilic, which soon becomes 
continuous with the axillary vein. 

Between the several veins of the upper limb hitherto de- Anasto- 
scribed, numerous connexions exist in their whole course. Thus deep veins 
those which lie beneath the integument are connected one to one with 
the other by branches, in the hand and fore-arm. Each pair of 
companion veins is also united by short transvers* vessels cross¬ 
ing the artery which they accompany, whilst between those at¬ 
tending different arteries frequent communications exist. Lastly, 
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as has been in many instances especially indicated, the subcuta¬ 
neous and the deep A'cins communicate freely, especially in the 
neighbourhood of joints. This general anastomosis ensures 
the continuance of the circulation, during muscular action, in 
the frequent and varied motions of the limb. 


AXILLARY VEIN. 
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'I’he axillary min extends, like the corresponding artery, 
from the lower border of the axilla to the outer margin of the 
first rib; it is covered by the pectoral muscles and the costo- 
coracoid membrane, and is placed to the inner side and in front 
of the axillary artery. The branches which open into the axil¬ 
lary vein are very numerous. It is formed below by the union 
of the companion veins of the brachial artery ; it receives ^le 
subcutaneous veins of the arm—the basilic at its commence¬ 
ment, the cephalic towards, its termination ; it is also joined 
by the several veins corresponding with the branches of the 
axillary artery, viz. the two circumflex and the suhscapular veins 
from the shoulder, the alar veins from the axilla, and the 
inferior, the superior, and acromial thoracic veins from the side 
of the chest. The axillary vein, therefore, returns all the blood 
from the upper limb : its size is very considerable, and it is 
the highest of the veins of the upper limb in which valves are 
found. 


SUBCLAVIAN VEIN. 
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The subclavian vein^ fig. 153, d, is the continuation of the 
axillary, but, unlike it, has no valves. It extends from the 
outer margin of the first rib to the inner end of the clavicle, 
behind Avhich it is joined by the internal jugular vein, c, the 
union forming the innominate or brachio-cephali» vein, e. 
The subclavian vein crosses over the first rib, and behind the 
clavicle, not reaching so high up in the neck as the subclavian 
artery ; it is covered by the clavicle, and by the subclavius and 
sterno-mastoid muscles, and lies on a plane anterior to the 
artery, from w|iiich, while resting on the rib, it is separated by 
the scalenus anticus muscle and the phrenic nerve.—On the 
outer side of the last-named muscle it receives the external 
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jugular vein, and on its inner side the interna* jugular. In 
their course to join the subclavian vein both jugular vessels 

Fiff. 16.3- 



pass in front of the subclavian artery, and add to the difficulty 
of placing a ligature on that vessel. The subclavian vein also its 
receives the following branches. branches. 

The mrtehral veiny commencing in branches which proceed Vertebral 
from the pericranium and the deep muscles lying behind the 
foramen magnum of the occipital bone, passes outwards and 
downwards to reach the foramen in the transverse process of the 
atlas. Through this foramen, and through the canal formed by 
the corresponding foramina of the other cervical vertebrae, the 
vein next descends with the vertebral artery. Emerging at the lies with 
foramen in the sixth vertebra, it runs forwards and downwards 
to join the subclavian vein, close to its termination; a small 
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brancb sometimes descends through the foramen in the seventh 
♦ vertebra, and opens separately into the same vein. The ver- 
'tebral vein- is joined in its course by several branches from the 
neighbouring muscles; also, immediately before its termination, 
by a branch corresponding with the deep cervical artery; and 
in the same situati§n by another branch of considerable size, 
which descends in front of the bodies and transverse processes 
of the vertebra; of the neck. It communicates frequently with 
the spinal veins in the neck, both with those on the outer 
side, and those in the interior of the spinal canal. 

The superior intercostal veins.—It sometimes happens that 
at the right side the veins corresponding with the superior 
intercostal artery pass downwards separately, to open into the 
azygos vein, as that vessel arches forwards to join the upper 
vena cava. When they unite to form a single vein, its size ^ 
much inferior to that on the left side. The left superior in¬ 
tercostal vein, fig. 153, h, varies in length in different per¬ 
sons, being small when the azygos minor is large, and vice 
versa; usually the fifth intercostal branch turns upwards, and 
joins with or receives the fourth, third, second, and first, as it 
passes by the heads of the ribs. At the second vertebra, it in¬ 
clines forwards and opens into the left innominate vein. It 
receives in its course the left bronchial vein. The sixth inter¬ 
costal vein generally crosses the spine, and opens separately into 
the azygos vein; it communicates by a small branch with the 
small azygos vein, and also with the left superior intercostal 
■roin. 

The left superior intercostal vein often takes the opposite 
course to that which has been mentioned, being directed down¬ 
wards, and in this case it joins the azygos vein. It has been 
seen to end in the azygos minor. 

INNOMINATE OR BRACHIO-CEPHALIC VEIN. 

The blood returned from the upper limbs through the sub¬ 
clavian veins, and from the head and neck by the jugular veins, 
is poured into two trunks, which are therefore named hra- 
chio-cephalic. These vessels, fig. 153, e, e, (called also inno¬ 
minate, from their relation to the innominate arteries), resulting 
from the union of the subclavian with the internal jugular tein 
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at each side, commence opposite the inner ends of tlie clavicles, 
and terminate a little below the cartilage of the first rib on the 
right side, where, by uniting, they form the upper vena cava,;A., 
In consequence of the situation of the point at whicli they meet, 
the right and left brachio-cephalic veins differ considerably in 
direction, length, and connexions. That jjf the right side is 
very short, and nearly vertical in its direction; this* vein is in 
apposition, on the right side, with the upper part of the right 
lung. The vein of the left side, about three times longer than 
the preceding, is directed across froui left to right, at the same 
time inclining somewhat downwards; it crosses behind the 
first bone of the sternum, separated from it by the sterno¬ 
hyoid and sterno-thyroid muscles, and by the thymus gland, 
when it exists, or some cellular tissue: it lies in front of the 
tl^ree primary branches given off from the arch of the aorta, 
and it rests u^on the highest part of the arch. The innominate 
veins have no valves. 

The inferior thyroid veins emerge from a sort of venous 
plexus on the thyroid body—those of opposite sides communi¬ 
cating by small branches across the trachea. The vein of the 
left side descends in front of the trachea, behind the sterno-thy' 
roid muscles, and ends in the left brachio-cephalic or innominate 
vein; that of the right side inclines outwards in some degree, 
and opens into the corresponding brachio-cephalic vein, or into 
the angle of union between it and the vessel of the opposite 
side. 

The internal mammary veins follow exactly the epurse of the 
arteries of the same name—two veins accompanying each branch 
of the arteries. The two companion veins of the artery arise 
by small branches, derived from the fore part of the walls of the 
abdomen, where they anastomose with the epigastric veins; 
from thence proceeding upwards behind the cartilages of the 
ribs between them and the pleura, they receive the anterior in¬ 
tercostal veins which correspond with the branches of the inter¬ 
nal mammary artery, together with some small diaphragmatic^ 
thymic^ and mediastinal veins, and finally, after uniting into 
a single trunk, terminate—that of the left side in the left 
brachio-cephalic vein, that of the right side .usually in the 
vena cava. 
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UPPER VENA CAVA. 

The up2>^^ vena cava, fig. 15S, a, conveys to the heart the 
blood which is returned from the head, the neck, the upper 
limbs, and the thorajp. It extends from a little below the car¬ 
tilage of the first rib on the right side of the sternum to the base 
•of the heart, where it opens into the right auricle. Its course is 
slightly curved, the convexity of the curve being turned to the 
•right side. It has no valves. At about an inch and a half 
above its termination, it is invested by the fibrous layer of the 
pericardium, the serous membrane being reflected over it. The 
upper vena cava lies immediately in front of the right pulmonary 
vessels, and between the right lung and the aorta, which partly 
overlap it. It receives several small veins from the pericardiuiji 
and the mediastinum, and lastly is joined from behind by the 
azygos vein. 

In several instances, the two innominate veins, which usually join to form 
the vena cava superior, have been seen to open separately into the right auricle. 

The innominate vein of the right side, in these cases, continues in the 
ordinary course of the vena cava; whilst the left vein, after sending a branch 
across to the other, descends to the left side of the heart, and ends on the 
back of the right auricle, with the coronary vein [plate 68, figs. 9 and 10]. 

I’his arrangement of the veins is natural in the foetus at an early period, 
and is also met with as a permanent condition in birds and in certain 
mammalia. ■ 

AZYGOS VEIN. 

The cebygos vein (v. sine pari).—The name given to 
vein signifies that it has no fellow or corresponding vessel 
(a priv. ^svyvvf/jt) ; but it cannot be applied with propriety, in¬ 
asmuch as there is a similar though smaller vessel on the oppo¬ 
site side (azygos minor). The azygos vein, fig. 163, /, some¬ 
times commences by a small branch either from the inferior 
where that vessel turns forwards to reach the aortic opettij^g 
the diaphragm, but much more fi-equently it begins below 
the lumbar veins (ascending lumbar) of the right side, or some¬ 
times from the renal vein. Passing from the abdomen iHife%he 
thorax, through the aortic opening in the diaphragm, di’ to the 
outer side of that opening, through the fibres of the diaphragm, 
the azygos vein ascends on the bodies of the dorsal verteftras, 
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until it arrives opposite the root of the right lung, ov(?r whieh it 
arches forward, and then opens into the upper vena cava, imme¬ 
diately above the point at which that vessel is invested by th(f 
pericardium. When passing through the opening in the dia¬ 
phragm, this vein is accompanied by the thoracic duct, both being 
situated on the right side of the aorta. Jn the thorax, main¬ 
taining the same position with respect to the duct ahd the oeso¬ 
phagus, it crosses in front of the intercostal arteries, and is rccoivcs 
covered by the pleura. It is joined by the several veins which' 
accompany the aortic intercostal arteries of the right side, and, .veins, 
at about the sixth or seventh dorsal vertebra, by the left or small 
azygos vein. It is also joined by several oesophageal and other 
small veins, and near its termination by the bronchial vein of the 
right lung ; and higher up is connected with the left superior in¬ 
tercostal vein. As it communicates below with the vena cava 
inferior by one of the branches of that large vein, while it ter¬ 
minates in the vena cava superior, it forms a connexion between yiilvo.s 
those two vessels. A few valves of imperfect formation have "“i’* 
been found in the azygos vein; its branches (intercostal veins) 
arc provided with distinct valves. 

The azygo.s vein has been seen to receive the lower vena cava, anti, in suclv 
cases, is of eotirsc extremely large (see p. 643). 

In one instance, Meckel found the azygos ending in the subclavian yein. 


The left or small azygos vein, fig. 158, commences from Small 
one of the lumbar veins (ascending lumbar), or from the left 
renal vein, and having entered the thorax with the aorta, or 
through the crus of the diaphragm, ascends upon the spine ki 
fpdttt of the left intercostal arteries, and, passing bshind the 
aorta, opens into the azygos vein, opposite the sixth or seventh 
dorsal vertebra. It receives the lower intercostal veins of the 
left side. 


All the intercostal veins of the left side have, in a few instance.*?, been 
j^j|||i|lHrrr1 to join a single vein, which ended in the left innominate. This 
ent corresponded with that on the right side of the body. 


bronchial veins return the residue of the blood employed 
in the nutrition of the lungs. Their course is determined by 
that of the bronchi, which support them as they pass towards 
the the lungs. The bronchial vein of the right side 

opi^ into the azygos vein near its termination, that of the 
opposite side ends in the superior intercostal vein. 
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VEINS OF THE SPINE AND CRANIUM. 

The part of the venous system contained within the skull and 
spinal canal, presents certain peculiarities deserving especial 
notice. In tJie crat^um we find a series of sinuses, representing 
at once reservoirs and canals, interposed between the smaller 
venous branches and tlie large trunks (internal jugular) which 
transmit it towards the heart. The sinuses in the skull arc 
formed between layers of the dura mater, their cavities being 
lined by a continuation of the internal membrane of the veins: 
they arc very numerous, and vary considerably in form and si?^ 
Along the whole length of the spinal canal there is foul^ 
a series of venous tubes or plexuses which present some analogy 
to the cranial sinuses, but which may be regarded as intermjp- 
diatc in character between those sinuses and the veins in other 
parts of the body. The spinal veins have no valves. 

The veins within and upon the spinal column may be distin¬ 
guished into the following sets : a. Those placed deeply in the 
vertebral grooves, and resting upon the spines and arches of the 
vertebrm. h. The veins of the spinal cord itself, c. Veins 
lodged within the bodies of the vertebrae, d. Two long series of 
veins, or rather venous plexuses, extended behind the bodies 
of the vertebras the whole length of the canal, c. Veins on 
the fore part of the arches of the vertebrae.—There are likewise 
branches of communication, some of which connect all the other 
spts together, and some which bring them into connexion with 
the general venous system. 

Preparation and Dissection ,—The long spinal veins were first described 
by Cliaussicr ; the veins of the cranial and spinal bones, as well as of the 
osseous system generally, were subsequently examined with great care by 
Dupuytren, and demonstrated in his lectures on anatomy. Breschet subse¬ 
quently took up the subject.* In order to inject these vessels, an old and 
emaciated subject should be chosen, as the venous system becomes more de¬ 
veloped in advanced age ; it should be placed in a warm-bath in the usual 
way, and thoroughly warmed previous to injection. As the vessels cannot 
be filled from any single vessel, advantage must be taken of their numerous 
connexions to inject them from different points. With this view, an inject¬ 
ing pipe must be inserted into the upper longitudinal sinus, and others into 

_I____ 

* Essai sur les Veines du Rachis. 4to.—Traite Anatomique sur le Sys- 
teme Vcineux. Fol. avec planches. * 
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the a/.ygos vein, and into the tipper and lower vense cavro. • ‘Through all 
these vessels the fluid for injecting should be pushed, and through at least 
two or three of them, if possible, at the same time. The posterior anjJ 
external veins (if the injection has succeeded) are to be traced throTagh the 
mass of dorsal muscles; those within the spinal canal are best seen by 
making a vertical section of the spine and skull, dividing them into two la¬ 
teral halves ; or the arches of the vertebrae may be cut out, and the cavity 
expend. 

The dorsal veins (dorsi-spinales,—Dupuytren, Brcschet). 
—The blood from tlie muscles and integument placed along the 
back of the spine, is returned by a series of short veins, which 
ramify upon the arches and spinous processes of the vertebrm, 
tod run forwards to terminate in some of the larger veins 
Imhin the spinal canal. Commencing by small branches, they 
gradually increase in size as they run forwards, close by the 
spinous processes; on reaching the interval between the arches 
of the vertebra), they pierce the ligamenta subflava, to terminate 
in a venous plexus within the canal. Towards the outer part of 
the intervertebral grooves another set of veins arise, which pass 
obliquely inwards, through the intertransverse spaces, in com¬ 
pany with the posterior branches of the lumbar and intercostal 
arteries, and open into the veins which accompany those vessels. 

h. The mins of the spinal cord (inedulli-spinales,—Breschet) 
ramify upon the cord and its nerves, enclosed within the sheath 
formed by the dura mater. Though they communicate with 
the other spinal veins, they are not injected with them, even 
when the injecting process above described is most successful. 
Breschet gives the following as the best method of. demonstrat¬ 
ing them: 

Preparation .—Let the iiycction consist of a strong solution of isinglass, 
mdoured with indigo or Prussian blue : open the spinal canal in the lumbar 
region, slit up the dura mater, and search for one of the largest of the veins 
.which rest upon the cord ; into this pass the point of a very small injecting 
pipe and then cautiously push the injection, for the coats of the veins are ex¬ 
ceedingly thin and weak. 

The veins of the spinal cord are very small, long, and tortu¬ 
ous ; they run upon both surfaces of the cord, where they form 
a diffused plexus or net-work. They become larger, for the 
most part, as they ascend, but near the base of the skull are 
smaller than in the lumbar region. They communicate freely 
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with tlie*^ spinal veins and plexuses, by means of branches 
which accompany the nerves towards the intervertebral foramina. 
'Near the base of the skull these veins unite, and form two or 
three small ^trunks, which communicate by transverse branches 
with the vertebral veins, and then terminate in the inferior 
cerebellar veins, or ip the petrosal sinuses. 

c. — The*^ems helonging to the bodies of the vertebra, (venae 
basis vertebrarum, —• Dupuytren ; vcincs basi-vertebralcs,— 
Bresclict) are comparatively largo vessels contained in the canals 
within the bodies of the vertebra}; the arteries which may 
accompany them being very small. About the middle of the 
posterior surface of each vertebra, (and this is especially evident 
in the dorsal and lumbar regions,) there is found a large foramen 
leading into a canal, which, running forwards into the substance 
of the bone for two or three lines, divides into two smaller 
canals, which are directed towards each other, and often unite 
together. From this, still smaller canals pass obliquely for¬ 
wards, some of which terminate in the cancclli of the bone, 
whilst others open u 2 >on its anterior or convex surface. Within 
these canals arc situated the projier veins of the bodies of the 
vertebra}. They anastomose on the front of the bones with 
some of the sujjerficial veins ; and the trunk of each having 
reached the spinal canal divides into two branches, which diverge 
and terminate in the large spinal veins behind the bodies of the 
vertebrae. 

d. —The blood collected by the different vessels here described 
i^ poured by them into two large veins, or rather tortuous venous 
canals, whicfi extend, one on each side, along the whole length of 
the spinal canal behind the bodies of the vertebra}. These vessels 
may be named the great spinal veins (grandcs veines rachidiennes 
longitudinales anterieures,—Breschet). They arc not of uniform 
size throughout, but arc alternately constricted and enlarged, the 
constricted points corresponding with the intervertebral foramina, 
where they arc drawn forwards, and in a manner secured by the 
branches of communication which jiass outwards. This l<Mig 
series of veins lies behind the borders of the vertebrse, occtt^l^g 
the interval at each side between the intervertebral foramixtt^lftd 
the orifices seen at the back of the bodies of these boneli' 
some parts the veins are double, or even triple, so as to fortni'li 
plexus; and occasionally they arc altogether interrupted, which 
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shows that each portion may be regarded as a separate trunic, re¬ 
ceiving blood, and conveying it outwards into the general circu¬ 
lation, and that there is not necessarily an ascending or descend¬ 
ing current along the venous column, formed by the eptire scries 
of veins. In the thoracic region their communicating branches cominimi- 
open into the intercostal veins, in tlic loins in(;p the lumbar veins, v**‘,,"^‘*** 
in the neck for the most part into the vertebral. outside. 

The posterior spinal veins (veincs longitudinalcs rachidi- I’ostorior 
ennes posterieures,—Breschet). e .—Besides this anterior set of 

* ' ^ voiiis, or 

veins within the spinal canal, there is a complex interlacement of iilcxuws; 
tortuous veins established along the inner or anterior surface of 
the arches of the vertebne. In the lower part of the canal this 
• interlacement of veins is not so close as in the upper portion, 
where it usually conceals (if the injection has been successful) 
th^ whole surface of the dura mater. These veins also converge 
to the intervertebral foramina, and open by rather small vessels 
with the intercostal veins. 

From a consideration of the connexion and arrangement appmcni 
of the different parts of these complex veins, it would appear 
that the blood in each part flows through them horizontally 
from behind forwards. The dorsal veins pour their blood into 
the longitudinal plexus on the inner surface of the arches of 
the vertebrae; from thence it is collected by two or three small 
branches, which converge to the intervertebral foramina, and open 
into some of the veins outside the vertebral column in front, 
viz. into the lumbar, azygos, or cervical veins. Into these also, 
the contents of the great spinal veins are conveyed by the short* 
communicating branches already noticed. 

CEREBRAL VEINS. 

The part of the venous system contained within the skull Corebnil 
edhsHsts of veins, properly so called, and of certain cavities or 
cbaniiels called sinuses. The veins which return the blood Vuins; 
frd|ti^h® brain are divisible into two sets, one being on the 

the other in the interior of that organ. The super- superficial; 
ramify upon every part of the surface of the brain, 
branches on the one hand from its substance, and, on 
tTO’^btl le^," terminating in the different sinuses. Upon the 
Bppe!*surface of the hemispheres the veins will be seen for the 

2 T 
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most part lodged in the tortuous sulci, between the convolu¬ 
tions ; but some will be observed to run over the convexity of 
the convolutions. Their general direction is towards the middle 
line; and.on reaching the margin of the longitudinal fissure be¬ 
tween the hemispheres, they receive branches from the flat sur¬ 
face of the hemisphere, and, becoming invested by a tubular 
sheath of*lhe arachnoid membrane, open obliquely forwards into 
the superior longitudinal sinus. 

The veins upon the sides, and under surface of the brain, 
arc similarly arranged ; but are directed outwards, to open into 
the lateral sinuses at each side. 

The deep veins of the brain commence by branches within 
the ventricles of that organ. Upon the surface of the corpus 
striatum, for example, several minute venous branches are seen, 
which for the most part converge, to form a slender vein which 
runs along the groove between the corpus striatum and optic 
thalamus, and opens into one of the veins of the choroid plexus. 
The minute veins of the choroid plexus pass backwards, and 
incline towards the middle line from each side, so as to form, 
by their union, two veins {vena Galeni), These, lying paral¬ 
lel, run directly backwards, enclosed within the velum inter- 
positum, and escape from the ventricle by passing through the 
great transverse fissure of the brain between the under surface 
of the corpus callosum and the tubercula quadrigemina. In 
this way they reach the anterior margin of the tentorium cere- 
belli, at its place of union with the falx cerebri, where they 
• terminate ,by opening into the straight sinus. 

The* veins of the cerebellum are disposed in two sets, not 
merely from a reference to their position, but also from a consi¬ 
deration of their direction and termination. Those of the 
upper surface incline inwards and forwards for the most part, 
and will be found to run upon the upper vermiform process, 
over which they ascend a little to reach the straight sinus, in 
which they terminate; some, farther forward, open into the 
veins of Galen. Those at the under surface run transversely 
outwards, and pour their contents into the two lateral sinuses. 
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. The sinuses placed witliin the cranial cavity, are interposed 
between the cerebral veins and the internal jugular feins, which 
receive the blood from them. There arc several of these canals, 
and, by reason of a ditFerence in their 2 >o^ion, th%y admit of 
being divided into two sets, viz. those jdaced in the prominent 
folds of the dura mater, and those disjjosed at the base of the 
skull. 

The form and size of the sinuses arc various. All of them 
.arc lined by a continuation of the internal mombr.anc of the veins, 
the dura mater serving as a substitute for the external coat. 

The sinuses which are contained in the several processes or 
folds of the dura mater converge to a common jjoint, which 
cofresponds with the internal occipital protuberance, and is called 
the confluence of the sinuses, or torcular Ilerophili, fig. 154, 
a; fig. 155, i: its form is very irreguhar. If a square piece of 
bone be removed, and the dura mater be laid open at the point 
above referred to, six ajrertures leading to the following sinuses 
will be observed opening into it: viz. one to the longitudinal, 
and one to the straight sinus; two to the right and left lateral 
sinuses; .and two to the posterior occipital sinuses. 

The superior longitudinal sinus, fig. 154, h (sinus longi- 

Fig. 154. 
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tudinalis; s. falciformis superior,) commencing at the crista 
g.alli, extends from before backwards, in the upper border of the 
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falx cerebri, gratlually increasing in size as it proceeds. A(toss 
its cavity, 'wliicli is triangular, several bands {chordeE Willisii) 
extend obliqucly’^. The veins from the cerebral surface opep 
into this sinus in such a way that the apertures of the greater 
number of them arc directed from behind forwards, contrary to 
the directmn of tlio current within it. The longitudinal sinus 
communicates with the veins on the outside of the occipital 
bone, by a branch (one of the “ emissary veins,” Santorini) which 
passes through a hole in the parietal bone. 

The inferior longitudinal sinus, fig. 154, c (s. falcifor- 
mis inferior; sinus longitudinal is inferior), is very small; it is 
circular in the form of its cavity, and so much resembles a 
vein, that it is sometimes named inferior longitudinal vein. 
Placed in the inferior concave border of the falx cerebri, it runs 
from before backwards, and opens into the straight sinus ,on 
reaching the anterior margin of the tentorium ccrcbelli. It 
receives branches from the surface of the falx cerebri, and 
sometimes from the flat surface of the middle and posterior 
lobes. 

'The straight sinus, fig. 154, d (s. quartus; s. tentorii). 
—This sinus may be considered as the continuation of the 
inferior longitudinal sinus ; it runs backwards in the direction of 
the base of the falx ccrcbri, gradually widening as it approaches 
the torcular Hcrophili, in which it terminates. Its form is 
triangular; some transverse bands cross its interior. Besides 
the inferior longitudinal sinus, the venae Galcni, e, and the 
'superior veins of the cerebellum, open into it. 

The'lateral sinuses, fig. 154, /,- fig. 155, It, (sinus latc- 
ralcs; s. transversi,) are of considerable size. 'Their direction 
conforms to that of the groove marked along the inner surface of 
the occipital and other bones, from opposite the internal occipital 
protuberance to the foramen lacerum posterius. The sinus of 
the right side is usually larger than that of the left; both com¬ 
mence at the torcular Herophili, and terminate at the outlet just 
noticed, where they arc continuous with the jugular veins. 
The lateral sinuses receive the blood transmitted from both the 
longitudinal sinuses, from' the straight and occipital sinuses, and 
also that from, the veins upon the sides and base of the brain, 
from those on the under surface of the cerebellum, and from 
some of the veins of the diploe. The petrosal sinuses al#o join 
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the lateral sinus on each side ; and two emissary veins* connect 
these with the veins at the back of the head and neck. 

The posterior occipital sinus, fig. IS A, g; fig, 155, g, 
(sinus occipitalis posterior,) is sometimes a single canal, not un- 
frequently double, as if composed of two compartments. It lies 
along the attached border of the falx cerebglli, extending from 
the posterior margin of the foramen magnum to the ^*000110000 
of the sinuses. It communicates in front with the posterior 
spinal plexuses of veins. 

The sinuses placed at the base of the skull are as follows, 
taking them in their order from before backwards : 

The circular sinus, fig. 155, a (sinus circularis,—Ridley). 
—The.name expresses its form ; its position is round the mar¬ 
gin of the pituitary fossa. It is not always a complete ring, as 
it^represents sometimes a semicircle, placed usually before the 
gland, sometimes behind it. This small sinus receives the 
blood from the minute veins of the pituitary body. It commu¬ 
nicates at each side with the cavernous sinus. 

The cavernous sinuses, fig. 155, h, two in number, are placed 
one on each side of the body of the sphenoid bone. They are 
of a very irregular form, but of considcrfiblc size. Each re¬ 
ceives the ophthalmic vein at its fore part, and communicates 
internally with the circular sinus, and posteriorly with the pe¬ 
trosal sinuses. The dura mater at the side of the body of the 
sphenoid bone divides into two layers; one of these rests on the 
bone, whilst the other is stretched from the margin of the 
sphenoidal fissure backwards, to the upper border of the pe-, 
trous portion of the temporal bone; so that the two layers 
leave an interval between them, constituting the sinus. The 
membrane which lines the ophthalmic vein and the circular 
sinus, passes into, the cavity now under consideration ; it is 
intimately connected with that layer of the dura mater which 
forms the inner wall of the sinus, but is separated from the 
outer wall by an interval in which are found the carotid artery, 
with the third, fourth, ophthalmic .division of the fifth, and the 
sixth nerves. • 

The upper petrosal sinus, fig. 154s fig- 155, d, is a nar¬ 
row venous canal, running along the upper margin of the pe¬ 
trous part of the temporal bone. Commencing at the back part of 
the ettvernous sinus, it is directed outwards and backwards in the 
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attached'margin of the tentorium cerebelli; and descending a 
little, ends in the lateral sinus, where it lies upon the temporal 
' bone. 

The loic§r 'petrosal sinusy 
fig. 154, i; fig. 155, e, larger 
than the preceding,, sinus, is 
very near ftiat sinus at its an¬ 
terior end ; but is afterwards 
lower down, and to its inner 
side. Commencing at the 
cavernous sinus, the lower pe¬ 
trosal sinus passes downwards 
and backwards very near it, 
taking the direction of the 
inferior margin of the petrous 
bone, between it and the ba¬ 
silar process of the occipital 
bone. It opens into the lateral 
sinus near its termination, or into the internal jugular vein. 

The anterior occipital or transverse sinus, fig. 165,/ (sinus 
basilaris).—This is placed at the fore part of the basilar process 
of the occipital bone, and is rather a plexus of veins than a -sinus, 
which reaches transversely, so as to establish a communication 
between the inferior petrosal and the cavernous sinuses. 

OPHTHALMIC VEIN. 

« 

T\ic ^ophthalmic vein, fig. 165, c, may be described in con¬ 
nexion with the veins of the cranium as it opens into the cavern¬ 
ous sinus. Its branches are distributed in the different struc¬ 
tures contained within the orbit, in company with the branches 
of the ophthalmic artery. Some small ramifications arise from 
the eyelids, whilst others communicate with the angular branch 
of the facial vein; those which accompany the supra-orbital 
artery have similar connexions with the veins upon the forehead. 
All these branches, together with others arising from the lachry¬ 
mal gland, from the different muscles, from the ethmoidal cells, 
those from the^ globe of the eye itself, all named according to 
the arterial branches which they accompany, join to form a 
short single trunk, which leaves the orbit by the *inner 
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part of the sphenoidal fissure, and terminates in the cSvernous 
sinus. 


VEINS OF THE DIPLOE. 

The veins of the cranial bones, mins of the diploe, arc only 
to be seen after the pericranium is detacheef, and tllfe external 
table of the skull carefully removed by aid of a file. Lodged 
in proper canals hollowed in the substance of the bones, their 
branches form an irregular network, from which a few larger 
vessels issue. These are directed downwards at different parts 
of the cranium, and terminate, partly in the veins on the outer 
surface of the bones, and partly in the lateral sinuses, or the 
posterior occipital sinuses. Amongst them may be recognised 
generally, a frontal vein of the diploe ; two temporal, one an- 
terfor ramifying in the frontal bone, and one posterior, chiefly 
coming from the parietal bone; and lastly, the largest vein of 
the diploe, that ramifying in the occipital bone. 

OF THE VEINS WHICH FORM THE LOWER VENA CAVA. 

The branches which unite to form the lower vena cava return 
the blood from the lower limbs, and from the viscera of the 
pelvis and abdomen. 

The veins of the lower limb, as in other parts of the body, 
are divisible into two sets, of which one is deeply-seated, wdiilst 
the other runs between the common integument and the fascia. 
All the veins of the lower limb, as high as the femoral .venous 
trunk, are provided with valves, and they arc said to be more 
numerous than in the veins of the upper limb. The deep veins 
have more valves than the subcutaneous set; and each branch 
has two valves placed to guard its entrance into a larger trunk. 
Immediately beneath the integument on the dorsum of the 
foot there exists a network of small veins, from which issue 
two principal trunks (saphenous), which are named, from their 
relative position, internal and external, or, from their relative 
length, the long and short. 

The long or internal saphenous vein, fig. 15jp, extends from 
the ankle to within an inch and a half of Poupart’s ligament; 
in this course it lies between the integument and the fascia. 
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Taking like from the plexus of veins on 
the dorsum of the foot, it passes upwards 
in front of the inner ankle, and thence 
along the ^ corresponding border of the 
tibia, accompanied by the internal saphe¬ 
nous nerve. At t^e knee, the vein in¬ 
clines a Ifttle backwards, as it passes by 
the inner condyle ; after which it ascends 
along the inner and fore part of the 
thigh, and terminates in the femoral vein, 
after passing through an aperture, 1, in 
the fascia lata, which, from this circum¬ 
stance, has been termed the saphmom 
opening. It is joined in this long course 
by numerous cutaneous branches, and 
near its termination receives the super- 
ficial epigastric, a ; eadernal pudic, h ; 
and superficial circumfiex iliac veins, c ; 
the former passing down from the ab¬ 
domen between the layers of the super¬ 
ficial fascia, the latter from the groin and 
pubes. This long vein has a variable 
number of valves. Sometimes six sets 


have been counted. In other cases only 
four, or even two. There are more in its 
course through the thigh than in the leg. 
Short , The external or short saphenous vein 
raphenous proceeds from branches, d, which arise 
along the outer side of the dorsum of 
the foot, and passes behind the outer 
ankle, gradually inclining backwards to 
the tendo Achillis. Passing along the 
border of the tendon, it gets on the 
belly of the gastrocnemius muscle, fig. 
167, on which it ascends, accompanied 
by the external saphenous nerve; with 
the nerve it runs between the heads of 


Fig. 166. 



the gastrocneroius, and pours its contents into the popliteal vein. 
Depp veins The deep veins of the lower limb accompany the arteries 
liiub. their branches, following exactly their distribution. Those 
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below the knee being for the most part disposed in* pairs, and 
presenting the disposition described in the corresponding veins 
of the upper limb, are named the vena> 
comites of the vessels with which they are 
associated. The venae comites of the arte¬ 
ries of the leg, namely, the anterior and 
posterior tihial veins (tlie latter Slaving pre- Tibial 
viously received peroneaV)^ unite near the 
lower border of 'the popliteus muscle, and 
form by their junction the popliteal vein. 

The valves of the deep veins of the leg are Valves, 
very numerous,—ten or twelve sets being 
sometimes found between the heel and the 
knee. 

The popliteal vein., thus formed, receives Popliteal, 
branches corresponding with the articular and 
muscular arteries ; but its chief branch is the 
external saphenous vein. In its course 
through the ham, the popliteal vein is 
placed behind and to the outer side of the 
artery, that is to say, between it and the 
nerve. Thus situated, it passes up through 
the aperture in the adductor magnus, and 
becomes continuous with the femoral vein. 

The utiiuii of tlie veins which form the popliteal is often delayed, and the 
lower part of the artery is accompanied by two veins. This arrangement in 
some rare cases extends to the entire length of the artery. [“The Arteries,i’ 

&c., plate 80, fig. 2.] 

FEMORAL VEIN, 

The femoral vein, fig. 153, extends, like the artery which Femoral 
it accompanies, through the itpper two-thirds of the thigh. 

Placed at first behind that vessel, it gradually inclines inwards 
and forwards, so that on reaching Poupart’s ligament (where it 
terminates in the iliac vein) it lies on the inner side, and on 
the same plane as the artery, being separated from it only by 
a slight partition which passes from before backwards, across the 
membranous sheath investing them both. In the lower part 
of ks course, the vein receives all the venous branches which 
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accompany* the ramifications of the arteries. In the upper 
part, the deep femoral vein opens into it, having first received 
all the branches from muscles supplied by the deep femoral 
artery. Near its termination the femoral vein is joined by the' 
internal saphenous vein, fig. 153, i. 

The femoral vein occasionally pursues a different course from the artery 
along the thigft. Extending upwards from the popliteal space, the vein in 
such cases perforates the adductor magnus above the ordinary position, and 
joining with the deep femoral vein first approaches the femoral artery at the 
groin. [“ The Arteries,” &c., plate 80, fig. 3.] The same vein is now and 
then double in a small part, or more rarely in almost its whole length. 
[Ibid, plate 75.] 


EXTERNAL ILIAC VEIN. 

The femoral vein, placed at the inner side of the artery, 
enters the abdomen beneath Poupart’s ligament, and assumes the 
name of external iliac vein, fig. 153, 1. This vessel, lying at 
first on the inner side, and on the same plane with the exter¬ 
nal iliac artery, gradually inclines somewhat behind it in ap¬ 
proaching the sacro-iliac junction, where it joins the internal 
iliac vein, to form the common iliac vein. Near its com¬ 
mencement at Poupart’s ligament, the external iliac vein receives 
the circumflex iliac and epigastric veins. It is not provided 
with valves. 


INTERNAL ILIAC VEIN. 

The internal iliac vein, fig. 153, m.—All the branches of the 
internal iliac artery arc accompanied by veins, except the umbilical, 
whose corresponding vein passes in the foetus upwards to the 
liver: these several veins give rise to the internal iliac. The 
vessel thus formed lies behind the corresponding artery in front 
of the sacro-iliac junction, and, after a very short course up¬ 
wards to the margin of the pelvis, joins with the external iliac 
vein to form the common iliac. It returns the blood from the 
organs contained within the pelvis, and from the large mass of 
muscles which occupy its outer surface. The branches of this 
vein follow the course of the arteries derived from the internal 
iliac artery, an4 being remarkable for their size and their 
frequent anastomoses one with the other, they have been«de- 
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scribed as forming a series of plexuses, severally nameH*from the 
organs on which such interlacement occurs: thus the vesical, 
hsomorrhoidal, and uterine plexuses, are not unfrcquently men¬ 
tioned. No valves are found in the internal iliac vein, but its 
branches are provided with them. 

The dorsal vein of the penis, a vessel considerable size, 
requires a special notice. Commencing by a series df branches 
which issue from the glans penis, we find in the first instance two, 
one at each side of the middle line, in the dorsal groove of the 
])enis ; they receive branches from the corpus cavemosum, and 
some superficial veins which accompany the external pudic arte¬ 
ries. Proceeding backwards, they unite and form a short trunk 
which enters the pelvis beneath the subpubic ligament. Here 
it divides into two branches, which are directed obliquely down¬ 
wards over the prostate and neck of the bladder, where they 
anastomose with branches of the vesical veins forming a sort of 
plexus, and finally open into the internal iliac vein. 

COMMON ILIAC VEIN. 

Each common iliac vein, formed by the confluence of the ex¬ 
ternal and internal iliac veins, passes upwards ; and the vein of 
the left side inclines towards the corresponding vessel of the 
opposite side. Near the junction of the fourth with the fifth 
lumbar vertebra, a little to the right of the middle line, the two 
common iliac veins unite to form the lower or ascending vena 
cava. The right vein is shorter than the left, and is nearly, 
vertical in its direction. The right vein is placed beheld, and 
then to the outer side of its artery ; whilst the left vein is to 
the inner side of the left common iliac artery. Both pass 
behind the right common iliac artery.—These veins are destitute 
of valves. 


LOWER VENA CAVA. 

The lower vena cava (vena cava inferior, ascendens), fig. 153, 
B, returns the residue of the blood circulated by the abdominal 
aorta. It commences at the junction of the two common iliac 
veins on the side of the fourth lumbar vertebra and thence 
ascctvds along the right side of the abrta, as far as the posterior 
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border of^Hie liver ; it lliere becomes lodged in a groove in that 
organ, after which it inclines forwards to reach the opening 
•in the diaphragm appropriated to it, and having passed through 
the pericardium, terminates in the right auricle of the heart. It 
has one large valve at its entrance into the auricle, named the 
valve of Eustacliius.^ In its course it receives the lumbar and 
renal veins*; also the spermatic, capsular, and phrenic veins ; 
and, finally, the hepatic veins, which, through the medium of 
the portal system, return the blood circulated through the chylo- 
poietic viscera. 

The lower vena cava presents some occasional deviations from its ordinary 
condition, which may l>c briefly noticed. 

Thus, in the lower part of its course, it is sometimes placed to the 
left side of the aorta, and, after receiving the left renal vein, resumes its or¬ 
dinary position by crossing over the great Artery [“ The Arteries,” &c. plate 
bS, fig. 2]. Less frequently, the vena cava is placed altogether on the left 
side, and is continued upwards to the heart, without any change in its direc¬ 
tion; the thoracic and abdominal viscera being, in such cases, transposed, as 
well us the great vessels [fig. 3]. 

In another class of cases, more numerous than those just mentioned, the 
left common iliac vein, instead of joining the right in its usual position, is 
Connected with it only by a small branch, and then ascends on the left side 
»>f the aorta. After receiving the left renal vein, it crosses over the aorta, 
and terminates by uniting with the common iliac vein of the right side. In 
these cases, the vena cava infetaor can be said to exist only at the upper 
part of the abdomen, and below this point there is a vein on each side of the 
aorta [fig. 4]. 

Lastly, the lower vena cava, instead of ending in the right auricle of the 
heart, has been seen to join with the a'/ygos vein, which is then very large ; 
so that th^ blood from the lower, as well as from the upper part of the body, 
enters the heart through the upper vena cava. In this case, the hepatic 
veins do not join the lower cava, but end at once in the right auricle, at the 
usual place of termination of the great vein [plate 6, fig. 6]. 

The middle sacral vein, fig. 153, % taking its course upwards 
on the front of the sacrum, opens into the commencement of the 
vena cava, or more usually into the left common iliac vein. 

The lumbar veins, fig. 153, o, commence by small dorsal 
branches in the muscles of the back, and by others from the walls 
of the abdomen, where they communicate with the epigastric 
and other veins in the neighbourhood. Having reached the 
spine, they receive branches, from the spinal plexuses : they pro¬ 
ceed forward upon the bodies of the vertebrae, behind the psoas 
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muscle, those on tlic left side passing behind the aorta, and ter-, 
minatc in the bach of the vena cava. Some of these veins are 
frequently found to unite into a single trunk before their termi¬ 
nation. 

The lumbar veins of the same side* communicate with each AscMuliug 
other by branches which cross in front of the»transver^e processes. 

One branch is not unfrcquently met with, called the ascending 
lumbar vein, which connQcts more or less completely the com¬ 
mon iliac vein, the ilio-lumbar and lumbar veins, and the azygos 
vein. 

The spermatic veins, fig. 158, p, q, proceeding upwards from Spermati.-. 
the testicle, and forming one of the constituents of the spermatic 
cord, enter the abdomen, and ascend on the psoas muscles, be¬ 
hind the peritonmum. Bfclow the abdominal ring the veins arc 
numerous, branched and convoluted ; they form a plexus, named 
the spermatic plexus (plexus pan)piniformis) ; they have valves, 
but still may be injected from above downwards. These 
branches gradually unite, and form a single vessel, wliich opens 
on the right side into the lower vena cava, and on the left into 
the renal vein. The spermatic veins sometimes bifurcate before 
their termination, each division opening separately; in this case, 
the veins of the right side may be found communicating with 
the vena cava and the renal vein. In the female, the ovarian Ovarian 
veins have the same general course as the ovarian arteries; they veins, 
form a plexus near the ovary (ovarian or pampiniform plexus) in 
the broad ligament, and communicate with the uterine plexus. 

Valves exist in the spermatic veins in man (Monr©); and, iiT Valves, 
exceptional cases, they have been also seen in the ovarian veins 
(Theile). 

The renal or emulgent veins, fig. 153, r, are short, but of H<-nai or 
very considerable size. That of the left side is longer than the 
right, and passes generally in front of the aorta. They join 
the vena cava at nearly a right angle. The renal veins usually 
receive branches from the suprarenal capsules; the left has also 
opening into it the spermatic vein of the same side. 

The capsular or suprarenal veins, fig. 153, s, though small, Capsnjar. 
are, proportionately to the organs from which they arise, of consi¬ 
derable size. On the right side they usually and in the vena 
cava, and on the left in the renal or phrenic vein. 

T^e phrenic veins follow exactly the course of the arteries Phrenic, 
supplied to the diaphragm by the abdominal aorta. 
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In tlie adult, as well as in the foetus, the veins of the liver 
present peculiarities tvliich distinguish them from the rest of the 
venous system ; for in this organ a large venous trunk, perform¬ 
ing, as it were, the function of an artery, conveys materials from 
which, at least in great part, the peculiar secretion of the organ 
is elaborated. The portal vein (vena portae), for so is this large 
venous trunk named, has been so called from its entering 
the liver at its transverse fissure, which was likened to a gate¬ 
way, the small lobes placed before and behind it representing 
its pillars. The portal vein is thus formed ; the veins from all 
the chylopoictic viscera unite into two principal trunks, named 
the splenic and superior mesenteric veins; from the junction„of 
these two veins results the vena portae. Having reached the 
liver, the portal vein again divides and ramifies in the substance of 
that gland, so that it may be said to have two sets of branches: 
one, branches of commencement in the intestines, and the 
other, branches of termination in the liver; both being connected 
by an intermediate trunk. Both kinds of branches are in all 
cases single, and destitute of valves. The entire system of these 
veins, from the intestines to the liver, is named the portal 
system. 

The splenic vein, fig. 158, h, is a vessel of very considerable 
size, for it returns the blood not only from the spleen, but also 
from the pancreas, the duodenum, the greater part of the stomach 
and omentum, the descending colon, and part of the rectum. It 
commences by five or six branches, which issue separately from 
the fissure of the spleen, but soon join to form a single vessel. 
It is directed from left to right, emb'edded in the substance of 
the pancreas, in company with the splenic artery, beneath which 
it is placed. On reaching the front of the spine it joins the su¬ 
perior mesenteric vein, nearly at a right angle. It receives 
gastric branches (vasa brevia) from the left extremity of the 
stomach, the left gastro-epiphic vein, c, some pancreatic and 
duodenal branches, and also the two following veins, which re¬ 
quire a more detailed notice : 

The branches of the inferior mesenteric vein, fig. 158, cor¬ 
respond with the ramifications of the artery of the same name. 
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They commence behind and at the sides of the rectum, from 
which they ascend and unite into a single vessel, near the sig¬ 
moid flexure of the colon. From this point the vein passes up| 
wards and inwards along the lumbar region, behind th8 perito¬ 
naeum, crossing between the transverse mesocolon and the spine; 
sometimes it lies farther to the left, but in either case it passes 
beneath and behind the pancreas, so as to reach the splenic vein, 
in which it terminates. 

The coronary vein of the stomach lies parallel with the 
artery of the same name. Its size is inconsiderable, and its 
direction transverse from the cardiac to the pyloric end of the 
stomach, along the lesser curvature. On reaching the latter 
point it turns downwards, and opens into the splenic vein, or in 
some instances into the trunk of the vena port®* 

The superior mesenteric vein, fig. 168, e, lies to the right 
side* and somewhat in front of the artery of the same name. 
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.The distribution of its branches corresponds with that of the 
superior mesenteric artery, and it returns the blood from the 
several parts supplied by that vessel, viz. from the small intes¬ 
tine, and fr«m the ascending and transverse parts of the colon. 
The trunk formed by tlie union of its several branches inclines 
upwards and to thr right side, passing in front of the duo¬ 
denum and behind the pancreas, where it joins with the splenic 
vein. 


PORTAL VEIN: VENA PORT^. 
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The trunk of the portal vein, fig. 1,58, a, commencing at 
the junction of the splenic and mesenteric veins, passes upwards, 
forwards, and a little to the right, to reach the transverse fissure 
of the liver, being about three inches in length. It is placpd 
close behind, and between the hepatic artery and the hepatic 
ducts. It is surrounded by the filaments of the hepatic plexus 
of nerves, together with numerous lymphatics. All these arc 
embedded in loose cellular tissue, and enclosed within the 
Layers of the gastro-hepatic omentum. Within the transverse 
fissure it is somewhat enlarged, and is there named sinus of the 
portal vein. Near the right end of the transverse fissure, the 
vena portie divides into two branehes. That of the right side 
enters directly the substance of the corresponding lobe of the 
liver, and spreads out into branches, each of which is accompii- 
nied by a branch of the hepatic artery and of the hepatic duct. 
The left bmnch, which is smaller, but necessarily longer, passes 
across t8 gain the left end of the transverse fissure, where it 
enters the liver and raniifies like the preceding branch. The 
blood conveyed to the liver by the branches of the portal vein 
is collected again and returned into the current of the circula¬ 
tion by the hepatic veins. 

The hepatic veins, fig. 158, t, commence in the capillary ter¬ 
minations of the vena portae. Their branches gradually unite 
and become large as they pass backwards and upwards, towards 
the back part of the liver, where the lower vena cava passes in 
a groove behind that organ. At this point they all end in the 
vena cava, passmg obliquely into that vein. There are usually 
three sets of hepatic veins proceeding to this common point; 
those from the right and left lobes being oblique in their direc- 
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tion, those from the middle of the liver and the lobule of Spi- 
geliiiB having an intermediate position and course. 

The hepatic veins run singly, and have no companion arte- * single; 
ries. The branches of the hepatic arteries ramify jn the liver no arte’ry ; 
along with the portal veins. The hepatic veins have no. valves ; no valves 
but, owing to their oblique entrance into thj vena cava, a semi¬ 
lunar fold is seen at the lower border of the orifice o^each vein. 

The hepatic veins sometimes, though rarely, enter at once into the auricle 
of the heart—the vena cava inferior, in these cases, joitiing the azygos vein 
[plate r>, fig. 5], 

In a remarkable case, observed by Rothe,* one of the hepatic veins ended, 
not' in the lower cava, nor in the right auricle, but in the right ventricle of 
the heart, its orifice being guarded by valves. 
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The veins of the heart (cardiac veins) are recognised as four Names; 
in number, and named according to their relative size. They are 
all single veins, and have no valves in their course. no valves. 

The great cardiac vein (vena cordis magna) is a vessel of Great 
considerable size, and from the way in which it coils round the 
left side of the base of the heart, or rather of the ventricle, it 
may be named “ coronary.” Its chief branch runs along the 
groove upon the fore part of the heart, corresponding with the 
septum of the ventricles. Commencing at the apex of the 
heart, it gradually increases in size as it approaches the base of 
the ventricle, and then inclining backwards and to the left side, 
runs in the groove between the left auricle and ventricle, and* 
prolonging its course a few lines beyond this groove, opftns into 
the right auricle, close to the inter-auricular septum. In this 
course it receives branches from the ventricles, especially from 
the left, and also from the left auricle; and when it passes by 
the thick margin of the left ventricle, it receives*a vein of some 
size, which ascends to join it. At the entrance of this vein 
into the auricle, is situated a semilunar fold of the lining mem- Valve of 
brane, or valve, named valvula Thebesii. Thebe»iua. 

The middle cardiac vein (vena cordis media).—The term Middle. 


“ coronary” 


cardiac 


cannot be applied to this vessel, as its direction is 


* Act. Acad, Joseph. Med.-Chir. Vindobonensis, t. i. p. 233, tab. 6. Vin- 
dobonft, 1788. 
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.Straight, along the groove between the ventricles upon the pos¬ 
terior surface of the heart. It commences by small branches at 
the apex of the heart, which communicate with those of the 
preceding jrein, then ascends to the base, receiving branches 
from the substance of both ventricles, and opens into the great 
vein near its termiiiation. 

The small or anterior cardiac veins fvensc cordis parvse) are 
several small branches, which commence upon the anterior sur¬ 
face of the right ventricle, and pass upwards and outwards, 
opening separately into the right auricle, after having crossed 
over the groove between it and the ventricle. 

The smallest cardiac veins (venae cordis minimse)_Under 

this name arc included numerous minute vessels, the orifices of 
■which are observable on the inner surface of the right auricle. 
From having been noticed by an old anatomist, Thebesms, 
these openings are called foramina Thebesii. Some of these 
openings do not appear to be mouths of veins, but only of 
small depressions in the wall of the auricle. 
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THE ABSORBENTS. 


The absorbent vessels consist of the lactealg, wiiicli* after diges¬ 
tion, convey the cliylc from the alimentary canal to the thoracic 
duct, and of the lymphatics, which take up the lymph from all 
the other parts of the body, and return it through the thoracic 
duct, or directly, into the venous system. Both those vessels 
are connected in their course with lacteal or lymphatic glands. 

The general anatomy of the absorbents having been else¬ 
where detailed, their course and position have now to be de- 
sej-ibed. 

The lacteals all terminate in the thoracic duct, a large com¬ 
mon trunk, which also receives the lymphatics from both the 
lower limbs, from the cavity of the abdomen and its viscera, 
(except the right lobe of the liver,) from the walls of the 
abdomen, and from the left side of the thorax, from the 
left lung, the left side of the heart, and left side of the dia¬ 
phragm, from the left upper limb, and from the corresponding 
side of the head and neck. But the lymphatic vessels which 
arise from the right upper limb, the right side of the head and 
neck, from the right lung, and from the corresponding half of 
the liver and* diaphragm, terminate by a short trunk, which 
enters the place of junction of the right subclavian and interni(! 
jugular veins. This vessel may be called the right lymphatic 
duct; it is commonly named the right thoracic duct, though no 
part of it lies within the thorax. Indeed, the duct of the left 
side is not exclusively thoracic; for its commencement is in the 
abdomen, and its termination in the neck. The thoracic duct, 
the right lymphatic duct, and all the principal absorbent vessels 
are provided with numerous valves, owing to the constrictions 
opposite which, these vessels have a varicose appearance. 

The lacteals yfwB&dk lactea, chylifera).—These vessels com¬ 
mence in the coats of the intestines, by a very close plexus, and 
extend to the thoracic duct, in which they all terminate: they 
are derived in far larger numbers from the small than from the 
large intestine, so that they abound in the mesentery, and 
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particularly in that part of it which corresponds with the jeju¬ 
num and'duodenum. Two sets of these absorbing vessels are 
found along the tube of the intestine, having different positions 
and directiqps. Some of them, for example those nearer to the 
outer surface of the intestine, run longitudinally in the course of 
the canal, lying ben^fith its peritoneal coat; whilst others, placed 
more deeply between the muscular and mucous coats, course 
transversely around the intestine, and are directed thence with 
the arteries and veins, along the mesentery, enclosed within the 
folds of the peritoneum. It was at one time supposed that 
the more superficial absorbents of the intestine were lympha¬ 
tics, and that the others only were lacteals; but such a dis¬ 
tinction cannot be made between them, and they freely com¬ 
municate and anastomose together. “ The lacteals (says Cruik- 
shank) absorb chyle when it is presented to them ; and at other 
times they absorb other fluids.”*^ The lacteals, having entered 
the mesentery, take the course of the blood-vessels, and pass 
through the numerous lymphatic glands (mesenteric glands) 
which exist within these peritoneal folds. The mesenteric glands 
vary in number from a hundred and thirty to a hundred and 
fifty; and in the healthy state arc seldom larger than an almond. 
They are most numerous in that part of the mesentery which 
corresponds with the jejunum; and they seldom occur nearer 
to the attached border of the intestine than two inches. They 
are the seat of unhealthy deposits in mesenteric disease. Small 
glands are also disseminated irregularly between Ihe folds of the 
peritoneum connected with the large intestine, but they are not 
numerous in that situation. 

Having passed through these glands, the lacteals gradually 
unite as they approach the attached border of the mesentery, 
two or three perhaps joining into one; and so they become 
diminished in number, until at length, near the root of the 
superior mesenteric artery, oTTfy two or three trunks remain, 
which end in the thoracic duct. Sometimes, however, six or 
seven of these vessels open separately into the commence¬ 
ment of the duct. In this way, the lacteals'from the whole of 
the small intestine, from the caecum, and-’from the ascending 
and transverse parts of the colon, terminate; those from the de- 


* Anatomy of the Absorbing Vessels, p. 161 . 
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scending colon and its sigmoid flexure usually join some of the 
lumbar lymphatics, or turn upwards and open by a* separate 
trunk into the lower end of the thoracic duct. 

To the same point, viz. the lower end of the tlipracic duct, and afso 
may be traced, from below upwards, the lymphatic vessels from 
the lower limbs ; so that the thoracic duf t may be said to part of * 
commence at the common point of junction of these*lymphatics 
with the tranks of the lacteal vessels. 


THORACIC DUCT. 

The thoracic duct., fig. 159, h, is from eighteen to twenty 
inches long in the adult, and extends usually from the second 
lumbar vertebra to the root of the neck. Its commencement, 
however, is often as low as the third lumbar vertebra; and in 
some cases as high as the first lumbar, or even upon the last 
dorsal vertebra. Here there is usually a dilatation of the duct, 
of variable size, which is called chyli receptaculmi (Pecquet), 
fig. 159, a. The thoracic duct, at first, lies to the left side of 
and behind the aorta, and is about three lines in diameter ; but 
as it ascends it passes to the right side of that vessel, getting 
into contact with the right crus of the diaphragm, and so 
reaches the thorax, where it is placed at first upon the front of 
the dorsal vertebrae, between the aorta, 1, and the azygos vein, 
8, the latter being to its right side. It ascends, gradually in¬ 
clining to the left and at the same time diminishing in size, until 
it reaches the third dorsal vertebra, where, after passing behind 
the arch of the aorta, it comes into contact with the ^oesophagus 
lying between its left side and the pleura. Contin«ing its 
course, it ascends into the neck, supported by the longus colli 
muscle,‘until it arrives on a level with the upper border of the 
seventh cervical vertebra, where it changes its direction and 
turns forwards, at the same time arching downwards and in¬ 
wards so as to describe a curve, c?, and then terminates on the 
outer side of the internal jugular vein, 7, in the angle formed 
by the union of that vein with the subclavian, 6. The dimi¬ 
nution in the size 'of the duct as it ascends has been already 
noticed ; at the fi^h dorsal vertebra it is often only two lines in 
diameter, but above this point it enlarges again. It is gene¬ 
rally waving and tortuous in its course, and is constricted at 
intervals or varicose in its appearance. The thoracic duct is 
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quentlydivides opposite the seventh 
' or eighth dorsal vertebra into two 
trunks, which soon join again: 
sometimes in its course it separates 
into three divisiouis, which after¬ 
wards unite, and enclose between 
them spaces or islets. Cruikshank 
in one case found the duct double 
in its entire length ; “ In another 
May end by triple. Or nearly so.” In the neck 
the thoracic duct often divides 
into two or three branches, which 
in some instances terminate sepa¬ 
rately in the great veins, but in 
other cases unite first into a common 
trunk. 

The thoracic duct has numerous 
double valves at intervals through¬ 
out its whole course, which are 
placed opposite to the constricted 
parts of the vessel. They are more 
numerous in the upper part of the 
duct. At the termination of the 
duct in the veins there are two 
valves so placed as to allow the 
contents of the duct freely to pass 
into tbs veins, but which would 
effectually prevent the regurgitation 
of either chyle or blood back into 
the duct. 


Fig. 


Valves. 



THE RIGHT LYMPHATIC DUCT. 

Right The right lymphatic ducty fig. 159, c, is a short vessel, 

lymphatic_ 

duct; 

* The aorta is marked 1, the left subclavian artery 2, the left carotid 
3, the upper cava 4, the left innominate vein 5. tlie left subclavian vein 
6, the leiit internal jugular vein 7, the azygos vein 8, the psoas muscles 9, 9. 
a, b, d, is the thoracic duct ; a, the receptaculum chyli ; b, the trunk of the 
vessel ; d, its telmination in the neck, c is the right lymphatic duct. 
N.B. The receptaculum chyli, which in this place is placed on the right 
side of the aorta, is most commonly to its left side, and behind ft. n 
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about a line or line and a half in diameter, and about three ccyirse; 
quarters of an inch in length, which receives the lymph,from thd andter- 
absorbents of the right upper limb, and right side of the head. 

&nd chest. It enters obliquely into tbe receding angle formed 
by the union of the right subclavian and internal jugular veins, 
where its orifice is guarded by two valves. 

The course of those lymphatic vessels which pout their con¬ 
tents into the thoracic duct will be now described, beginning 
with those of the lower limbs. 

LYMPHATICS OF THE LOWER LIMB. 

The lymphatics of the lower limb arc arranged in a super- Lymphatics 
ficial and a deep series. 

The superficial lymphatics^ placed between the integument superficial ; 
and fascia of the limb, arc arranged into two sets, of which one 
accompanies the long saphenous, whilst the other follows the accompany 
course of the short saphenous vein. The vessels composing the 
first or internal set commence on the dorsum and inner side of the skin in 
the foot, and, passing partly in front and in part behind the senes, 
inner ankle, ascend along the inner side of the knee and front of 
the thigh, and terminate in the superficial inguinal glands. In 
their course these vessels are joined by numerous branches proceed¬ 
ing from the integuments of the leg and the thigh. The lym¬ 
phatics which constitute the second or external division of the 
subcutaneous series, are much less numerous than those just 
described. Commencing upon the outer margin of the foot, they 
pass behind the outer malleolus, and ascend along the back 
part of the leg; here they perforate the fascia, ufid proceed 
between the heads of the gastrocnemius muscle to terminate in 
the lymphatic glands of the popliteal space. This course corre¬ 
sponds with that of the short saphenous vein, which these lym¬ 
phatics accompany. 

The deep-seated lymplmtics of the lower limb, associated l>eep, 
in their whole course with the deep blood-vessels, require but a bbo,!^*^*** 
brief description. In the leg, they consist of three divisions, vessels, 
namely, anterior tibial, posterior tibial, and peroneal. Neither 
these nor the supcrfi'dal absorbents pass through any lymphatic 
gland in the leg, unless it be those lymphatics which accompany 
the anterior tibial artery, for a small gland is sometimes found 
on the front of the interosseous ligament, above the middle of 
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the leg. * The several sets of deep lymphatics in the leg ascend 
with the blood-vessels, and enter the lymphatic glands situated in 
'the popliteal space. These (the popliteal lymphatic glands') 
are usually^very small, and four or five in number: they sur¬ 
round the popliteal vessels, and arc embedded in a quantity of 
loose fat. The popliteal glands receive from below, the deep 
lymphatics* of the Teg and those which accompany the short 
saphenous vein ; and from them proceed efferent vessels, which 
ascend with the femoral artery to the groin. 

The lymphatic glands of the groin, inguinal glands^ like 
the lymphatic vessels of that part, are from their relative :fM»i^- 
tion, divisible into a superficial and a deep set ; the former 
being placed immediately under the integument, the latter 
under the fascia lata. The superficial glands are larger than the 
others; their number varies much, but may be stated to average 
about eight or ten; they are disposed irregularly about PouparVs 
ligament and the saphenous opening of the fascia; a few some¬ 
times extend for two or three inches downwards on the saphenous 
vein. The deep-seated glands are placed behind the others, 
around the femoral artery and vein. 

Besides the lymphatics of the lower limb, the inguinal glands 
are joined by the superficial absorbent vessels from the perineum 
and the external generative organs, as will be presently noticed, 
and by those from the lower part of the abdominal walls, and the 
integuments covering the outer side of the pelvis. The deep 
lymphatics, derived from the muscles on the pelvis, and many 
^roccedingiTrom the adductor muscles of the thigh, in company 
with the^glutcal, sciatic, and obturator arteries, enter the cavity 
of the pelvis with those vessels, and pass through a series 
of glands situated in the neighbourhood of the internal and com¬ 
mon iliac arteries. The efferent vessels of the superficial in¬ 
guinal glands perforate the fascia, come into connexion with 
those situated deeply, pass into the abdomen by the side of the 
blood-vessels, and terminate in a chain of lymphatics lying along 
the external iliac artery, and ending in the lumbar glands. 


LYMPHATICS OF THE ABDOMEN AND PELVIS. 
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sist of several series which pursue different directions,‘hut are all 
associated with the blood-vessels of different parts. •A super¬ 
ficial series, derived from the integument of the lower part of th6 
‘abdomen (from the umbilicus downwards), descend^, towards the 
superficial inguinal glands; whilst a deep-seated series in the 
same situation is also directed downwards, apd ends in the glands 
situated on the external iliac artery : these two sets fdllow respec¬ 
tively the superficial and deep epigastric blood-vessels. Other 
lymphatics, proceeding from the sides and back part of the walls 
of the abdomen, perforate the fibres of the muscles ; a small num- 
them then wind round the crest of the ilium, passing in 
their course through one or two small glands, and proceed along 
Poupart’s ligament with the circumflex iliac artery, to terminate 
in the glands upon the external iliac artery; whilst the greater 
number are directed backwards with the ilio-lumbar and lumbar 
afteries, and, being joined by the lymphatics from the muscles 
and integument of the back, pass behind the psoas muscle to the 
vertebral column, where they enter the glands surrounding the 
aorta and lower vena cava. 

The superficial lymphatics of the pelvis^ as already described, 
are directed for the most part towards the inguinal glands. 

The superficial lymphatics of the penis usually form three 
vessels, two being placed at the sides, and the other on the 
dorsum of the organ. Commencing in the prepuce, they pass 
backwards, unite on the dorsum penis, and again subdivid¬ 
ing, send branches on each side to the inguinal glands. 

The lymphatics of the scrotum, with those from the integij- 
ments of the perineum, maybe associated together; ror^ill, guid¬ 
ed, as it were, by the superficial pudic vessels, enter the inguinal 
lymphatic glands. The deep-seated lymphatics of the penis ac¬ 
company the internal pudic vessels, and end in the glands on the 
internal iliac artery.-—The lymphatics of the external generative 
organs in the female present a similar disposition to that here 
described in the male. 

Deep lymphatics of the pelvis and abdomen—lymphatics 
of the viscera. —The course of these deep lymphatic vessels, 
as in other parts, is indicated by that of the principal blood¬ 
vessels. 

The lymphatics of the bladder, taking rise ^rom the entire 
surface of that organ, enter the glands placed about the internal. 
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iliac artci^: with these are associated the lymphatics of the 
prostate gland and of the vesiculae seminales. 

- The lymphatics of the rectum are frequently of considerable 
size ; immediately after leaving the intestine, some of them pass' 
through small glands which lie contiguous to it; finally, they 
enter the lymphatic glands situated in the hollow of the sacrum, 
or those higher up in the loins. 

In the unimpregnated state of the uterus., its lymphatics are 
small, but during the period of gestation they are considerably 
enlarged. Issuing from the entire substance of the organ, the 
greater number descend, together with those of the vagina, and 
pass backwards to enter the glands upon the internal iliac artery; 
thus pursuing the course of, the principal uterine blood-vessels. 
Others, proceeding from the upper end of the uterus, run out¬ 
wards in the folds of peritoneum which constitute its broad liga¬ 
ments, and join the lymphatics derived from the ovaries aAd 
Fallopian tubes. The conjoined vessels then ascend with the 
ovarian arteries, near the origin of which they terminate in 
the lymphatic vessels and glands placed on the aorta and vena 
cava. 

The lymphatics of the testicle commence in the substance of 
the gland, and upon the surface of the tunica vaginalis. Col¬ 
lected into several large trunks, they ascend with the other con¬ 
stituents of the spermatic cord, pass through the inguinal canal, 
and accompany the spermatic vessels in the abdomen to enter 
the lumbar lymphatic glands. 

The lympimtics of the kidney. —Those placed upon the sur¬ 
face of organ are comparatively small; they unite at the 
hilus of the kidney with other lymphatics from the substance of 
the gland, and then pass inwards to the lumbar lymphatic glands. 
The lymphatics of the supra-renal capsules unite with those of 
the kidney. The lymphatic vessels of the ureter arc numerous; 
they communicate with those of the kidney and the bladder, 
and fo* the most part terminate with the former. 

The lymphatics of the stomach are placed, some beneath the 
peritoneal coat, and others between the muscular and mucous 
coats. Following the direction of the blood-vessels, they be¬ 
come arranged into three sets. One set accompanies the coro¬ 
nary vessels, and receiving, as it runs from left to right, branches 
from both surfaces of the organ, turns backwards near the gylo- 
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rus, to join Bome of the larger trunks. Another series of 
lymphatics, from the left end of the stomach, follotr the vasa 
brevia, and unite with the lymphatics of the spleen ; whilst thte 
third set, guided by the right gastro-cpiploic vessels, incline 
from left to right along the great curvature of the stomach, from 
which they pass backwards, and at the root^of the mesentery ter¬ 
minate in one of the principal lacteal vessels. 

The lympltatics of the spleen arc placed, some immediately 
under its peritoneal covering, others in fhe substance of the 
organ. Iloth sets converge to the inner side of the spleen, 
come into contact with the blood-vessels, and, accompanying 
these, pass through a series of small glands, and terminate in the 
lymphatics of the digestive organs. 

Lymphatics emerge from pancreas different points, and 
join those derived from the spleen. 

The lymphatics of the liver arc divisible into three principal 
sets, accordingly as they arc placed upon its upper or its under 
surface, or are spread through its substance with the blood¬ 
vessels. 

The lymphatic vessels scattered upon the upper surface of the 
liver incline towards particular points, and so become distin¬ 
guishable into groups, of which four arc ordinarily enumerated. 
Thus, from the middle of this surface of the liver, five or six 
branches run towards the falciform ligament, on which, directed 
forwards, they unite to form a large trunk, which passes upwards 
between the fibres of the diaphragm, behind the/ nsiform carti¬ 
lage. Having reached the interpleural space, belijjjd the ster¬ 
num, they ascend through a chain of lymphatic glaijds, found 
upon the internal mammary blood-vessels, and are thus conduct¬ 
ed to the root of the neck, generally at the right side, where 
they terminate in the right lymphatic duct. The second group 
consists of vessels which incline outwards towards the right late¬ 
ral ligament, opposite to which they unite into one or two 
larger lymphatics, which pierce the diaphragm and run forward 
upon its upper surface to join the preceding set of vessels 
behind the sternum. In some cases, however, instead of passing 
into the thorax, they turn inwards on reaching the back part of 
the liver, and, running upon the crus of the diaphragm, open 
into the thoracic duct close to its coramencefhent. A similar 
8et«of lymphatics is found upon the left lobe of the liver; the 
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vessels of'ffhicli it is composed, after reaching the left lateral li¬ 
gament, pierce the diaphragm, and, turning forwards, end in the 
glands in the anterior mediastinum. Finally, along the fore 
part of the Jiver, some vessels will be observed to turn down¬ 
wards and join those placed upon its under surface. 

The under surface of the liver is covered by an open net¬ 
work of lymphatic vessels. On the right lobe, they arc direct¬ 
ed over and under the gall-bladder to the transverse fissure, 
where some join t®^<tieep lymphatics; whilst others, after pass¬ 
ing through some scattered lymphatic glands, are guided by 
the hepatic artery to the right side of the aorta, where they 
terminate in the thoracic duct. Branches also proceed to the 
concave border of the stomach, between the folds of the small 
omentum, to join with the coronary lymphatics of that organ. 

The deep lymphatics of the liver accompany the branches of 
the portal vein in the substance of the organ, and pass out of the 
gland by the tranverse fissure. After communicating with the 
superficial lymphatics, and also with those of the stomach, they 
pass backwards, and, at the side of the coeliac artery, join with 
one of the lacteal trunks previously to its termination in the 
thoracic duct. 

The absorbent vessels of the intestines, named the lacteah, 
have been already described (ante, page 650). So, too, have the 
mesenteric glands connected with those vessels (p. 651). It 
now remains to consider the other lymphatic glands situateu 
in the pelvic and abdominal cavities. 

The lyr^hatic glands of the pelvis and abdomen. —The 
lymphatics of the lower half of the body may be followed, with¬ 
in the abdomen, to a continuous series of glands situated in 
front of the sacrum and vertebral column. Though connected 
by absorbent vessels passing from one to the other, these glands 
are more numerous at particular points, and are accordingly ar¬ 
ranged into several groups. In the pelvis, some of the glands 
are placed behind the rectum in the hollow of the sacrum, and 
are hence named sacr'al lymphatic glands. Others, again, sur¬ 
rounding the internal iliac artery, are denominated the internal 
iliac glands. They receive the lymphatics corresponding to the 
branches of the internal iliac artery, and communicate upwards 
with the lumbar glands. 

The lumbar lymphatic glands are very large and numercgis; 
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they are placed in front of the lumbar vertebrae, around th^ 
aorta and vena cava. To these may be traced the lymphatics 
of the lower limb, as well as those which accompany several of 
the branches of the abdominal aorta. 

The efferent absorbent vessels which proceed from these End of 
glands progressively increase in size, whil% their number dimi- 
nishes, and at length they unite into a few trunks, which, with glands, 
those of the lacteals, form the origin of the; Ijbioracic duct. 

THE LYMPHATICS OF THE THORAX. 

The lymphatics of the thorax are divisible into two sets. Lymphatics 
viz., those derived from the walls, and those from the viscera of of > 
that cavity. The former are arranged in two distinct planes, 
one lying between the skin and the muscles, the other being 
deeply seated. The superficial lymphatics at the front of the superficial; 
chest run upon the great pectoral muscle, and for the most part ’ 

are directed towards the axilla, where they enter the lym¬ 
phatic glands. Those upon the back lie on the trapezius and 
latissimus dorsi, and, inclining from various directions, also 
converge to the axilla, and end in the same scries of glands 
as the lymphatics of the upper limb. The deep absorbents at deep in 
the fore part of the chest correspond in their general distribu- 
lion, with the internal mammary artery: commencing in the 
muscles of the abdomen, they ascend between the fibres of the 
diaphragm at its attachment to the ensiform cartilage, and then 
continue behind the costal cartilages to the top of^he thorax. 

In their course they receive benches from the anteridir part of 
the intercostal spaces, and ultimately terminate on the left side 
in the thoracic duct, and on the opposite side in the right 
lymphatic duct. 

The deep lymphatics at the sides and back part of the chest Lymphatics 
follow the distribution of the aortic intercostal arteries: they and'^k 
receive absorbent vessels which corac forwards, through the of chest; 
inter-transverse spaces, from the parts seated in the vertebral 
grooves, and other vessels from each side which run along the 
intercostal spaces. All these incline inwards to the spine, and their termi- 
terminate in the thoracic duct. nation. 

The Lymphatics of tfte lungs, like those of other organs, form Lymphatics 
two^ets, one being superficial, the other deep-seated. Those 
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the surface run beneath the pleura, where they form a net¬ 
work by tflieir anastomoses. Their number is considerable, but. 
they are sometimes difficult of demonstration. “ I have been 
able,”* says Cruikshank, “ at one time to show the whole ex¬ 
ternal surface of the lungs covered with absorbents I had in¬ 
jected ; at^nother time I have not been able to find one.” 

(>iK‘ of the easiest methods of finding them is to inflate the lungs of a still- 
horn eliild from the trachea ; the air passes from the cells into the ahsorb- 
ents, and enables us to see those on the snrfiiee : if a puncture be made into 
one of them with a lancet, the air will partially escajie, and then the inject¬ 
ing ]>i])e, containing a column of quicksilver, can be introduced.f 

Most of these superficial lymphatics converge to the root of 
the lungs, and terminate in the bronchial glands. 

The deep lymphatics of the lungs run with the blood-vessels 
along the bronchi: they communicate freely with those uppn 
the surface, and at the root of the lungs open into the bron¬ 
chial glands. From these, two or three trunks issue, which 
ascend along the trachea to the root of the neck, and terminate 
on the left side in the thoracic duct, and on the right in the 
lymphatic duct of that side. 

I'hc lymplmtlcs of the heart follow the coronary vessels from 
the apex of the organ towards its base. Those of the right 
side meet near the origin of the aorta, so as to form a trunk of 
some size, which runs upwards over the aortic arch, and passes 
backwards between the innominate and left carotid arteries, to 
reach the trachea, along which it ascends to the root of the 
nock, to tfivminate in the right ^mphatic duct. The left lym¬ 
phatics df the heart ascend to the base of the organ ; where they 
communicate with the preceding set, and having united into a 
single vessel, proceed along the pulmonary artery, towards its 
bifurcation. At this point the vessel passes through some lym¬ 
phatic glands behind the arch of the aorta, and ascends by the 
trachea to terminate in the thoracic duct. 

The lymphatics of the oesophagus form along that tube a 
plexus of vessels, passing upwards upon it, and traversing the 
glands which lie in their course : after having communicated 
by anastomoses with the lymphatics of the lungs, at and near 
the roots of th(\?e organs, they terminate in the thoracic duct. 

* Anatomy of the Ab.sorbentR, p. 194. t Loc. cit. * 
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The lymphatics of the tliymm gland and those of t^ie thyroid, 
^)ody may be described with the absorbents of the thorhx. 

“ On the spinal surface of the thymus gland,” Sir Astfcy* 
Cooper observes,* “ numerous absorbent glands arc founc^; and 
if these be injected, many absorbents are discovered. But upon 
<-thc posterior surface of the cornua and cqfvical portion, two 
large vessels proceed on each cornu, and the side of the trachea. 
—They pass nearly straight upon the spinal surface of the 
cornua, converging a little as they proceed towards the sternum, 
and terminate in the jugular veins by one or more orifices on 
each side.” 

The lymphatics of the thyroid gland. —From each lateral 
lobe of this organ some absorbing vessels arise, which converge 
and unite to form one short trunk, that opens at the right side 
into the right lymphatic duct, at the left into the thoracic duct. 
Tlicy may be demonstrated by inserting the injecting pipe into 
the substance of the gland, when the mercury, by its weight, 
will force its way into the lymphatics. 

The lymphatic glands of the thorax. —In describing the 
vessels, mention has already been made of the glands through 
which they pass in various situations. Thus, along the course 
of the internal mammary blood-vessels there are placed six or 
seven small glands, through whidfi the lymphatics behind the 
sternum pass; they may be named ^he anterior mediastinal 
glands. Three or four lymphatic glands {cardiac) lie behind 
the aortic arch, and one before it; and another cluster, varying 
from fifteen to twenty in number, arc found along ^e oesophar 
gus {oesophageal glands). At the root of the lungs Ahere are 
ten or twelve glands of much larger size than those just men¬ 
tioned. These are the bronchial glands. The largest of 
them occupy the interval between the right and left bronchi at 
their bifurcation, whilst others of smaller size rest upon these 
tubes for a short distance within the lungs. In early infancy 
their colour is pale red; towards puberty, we find them verging 
to gray, and studded with dark spots; at a more advanced age 
they are frequently very dark. In chronic diseases of the lungs 
they sometimes become enlarged and indurated, so as to press 
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on tjie air-tubes, and cause much irritation. They are fre¬ 
quently the seat of tuberculous deposits. 

• LYMPHATICS OF THE UPPER LIMB. 

In the ^ppet limb, as in the lowerj the lymphatics are ar¬ 
ranged into a superficial and a deep set—the former accom- 
, panying the subcutaneous veins, the latter following the course 
of the deep blood-vessels. 

The superficial lymphatics form two divisions, which corre¬ 
spond with the subcutaneous veins on the outer and inner 
borders of the fore-arm. One set accompany the branches of 
the ulnar cutaneous vein from the inner border of the hand, along 
the front and inner side of the fore-arm as high as the bend of 
the elbow. In this course they receive numerous collateral 
branches, and join at the poln€*just ji.ndicated with some of 
those from the outer side of the fore-arm. Continuing their 
course upwards along the arm, a few of them pacing through 
a lymphatic gland situated in front of the inner condyle of the 
humerus, these absorbent vessels terminate cither in glands 
placed along the brachial artery, or in those of the axilla, 
where they unite with the deep lymphatics. Those which con¬ 
stitute the second set, placed along the outer border of the fore¬ 
arm, are less numerous ithan the preceding. They commence 
beneath the integuments on the outer and back part of the hand, 
and follow the course of the radial cutaneous veins to the bend 
of the clbo^t; here the greater number of them join the vessels 
last desofibed, whilst a few ascend with the cephalic vein, on the 
outer side of the arm, and passing with that vessel between the 
deltoid and great pectoral muscles, end beneath the clavidie in 
one or more lymphatic glands, connected with those at the 
lower part of the neck. 

The de&p lymphatics of the upper limb correspond with the 
deep blood-vessels. In the fore-arm they consist, therefore, of 
three sets, associated with the radial, ulnar, and inter-osseoi\s 
arteries and veins; in their, progress upwards, they have fre¬ 
quent communications with the superficial lymphatics. Some 
of them enter ^e glands which lie near the brachial artery; 
and all terminate in the glands of the axilla. 

. The amUary glands are generally ten or twelve in numt>er; 
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in this respect, however, as well as in their size, they vary.coij- 
(siderably in different individuals; they are placed 'along the 
jaxillary vessels, embedded in a quantity of loose cellular tissue* 
and a few are situated at some distance below the vasscls,against 
the serratus magnus muscle. They receive all the lymphatics 
‘ of the arm already described, as well as tlnse preceding from 
the integuments of the back, from the fore part of the thorax, 
and from the mammary gland. Hence tljey are liable to be 
influenced by diseases affecting any of those parts. ' 

From the glands in the axilla, eiferent lymphatic vessels, 
fewer in number, but larger in size than the afferent vessels, 
proceed along the course of the subclavian artery, in some 
parts twining round it. From the top of the thorax they as- 
scend into the neck, close to the subclavian vein, and terminate, 
jtlipse of the left side in the thoracic duct, those of the right 
^side in the right lymphatic duct. Sometimes they unite into 
a single trunk, \yhich opens separately into the subclavian vein 
near its termination. 

LYMPHATICS OF THE HEAD AND NECK. 

The lymphatics of the head include those of the cranium 
and the face. 

Commencing beneath the scalp, lymphatics of the cra¬ 
nium join together so as to dimini^ in number whilst they 
increase in size, and arc at kngth collected into an anterior and 
p posterior set, which follow respectively the course of the tem¬ 
poral and. the occipital arteries. The temporal 'fet descend 
ifi. front.aof ear, some of the vessels passing through one or 
"iwo ^landiosually found near the zygoma, whilst others enter 
tnosKlnthated on the parotid gland; all of them terminate in 
the lymphatin glands of the neck. The occipital set of the 
cranial lymphatics, accompanying the occipital artery, descend 
to the glan^; situated behind the ear (over the mastoid process 
of the tem^ral' bene), and thence join the superficial lympha- 
lics of the heck. 

Within the c^nial cavity, lymphatic vessels have been de¬ 
monstrated in the pia mater and in the arachnoid membrane. 
None have' been injected in the dura matem^ nor have they 
been shewn in the substance of the brain. The trunks of those 
derived from the pia mater pass out of the skull with'the veins. 
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,, Tho swj^rficml lymphatics of the face, more numerous than 
those of the cranium, descend obliquely in the course of the 
facW vein, and join the glands placed beneath the base of the 
lower maxillary bone; a few of them in their descent pass 
through one or two glands situated over the buccinator muscle. 
The deep ^ymphati(S< of the face are derived from the cavities 
of the nose and mouth, and proceed in the course of the inter¬ 
nal maxillary artery,: having reached the angle of the jaw, they 
enter the glands situated in that place. 

The lymphatic glands found on different parts of the head 
and face are few and very small: those of the neck, on the con¬ 
trary, are comparatively large and very numerous. 

The cervical glands are almost all placed on the sides of the 
neck, and are divisible into a superficial and a deep series. Of 
nhe former, some lie beneath the base of the inferior maxillary 
bone; the remainder, arranged along the course of the external 
jugular vein, occur in greatest number in the angular space be¬ 
hind the lower end of the sterno-mastoid imiscle, where that 
vein enters the subclavian veSfi; at this ^int the cervical 
glands approach and are connected with the glands of the axilla. 
The de^ cervical glands are placed along the carotid artery and 
internal jugular vein, extending downwards on the sheath of 
those vessels as far as the thorlix. 

The lymphatic vessels'* of the cranium and face (already de¬ 
scribed), together with those of the pharynx, larynx, and other 
parts of the nech, pass into the cervica;! glands. Prom these 
efferent vessels issue, which progressively diminish in number 
during tlicir descent, and unite into a single trunk at tho bot¬ 
tom of the neck. On the left side this single vessel usually 
enters the thoracic duct, close to its termination,'and on the 
opposite side ends in the right lymphatic duct: soinetimes, how¬ 
ever, it terminates separately at the jiumtion of the subclavian 
and internal jugular veins, or in one of those vessels, immedi¬ 
ately before they unite. 






